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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



FOURTH VOLUME. 



FOUR years are now elapsed since the Univcr- 
.salist's Miscellany has been in circulation; this 
period has afforded opportunity to the friends of the 
Universal do6lrine to express their views somewhat 
at large; but the subjeft is far from being exhausted ; 
there is no part of praftical or experimental religion, 
but what has a connexion with the universality 
and final efficacy of the love of God towards hit 
intelligent and moral ofFsprin^* 

Some opportunity fta» ateo been given to the. 
advocates for endtesa. oflsery to express themselves 
with freedom i^pimtteCafRvftil theme. The Rev. Mr* 
A. Fuller, haa^ dnaU^ii limself of this opportunity. 
He has tNum^ attmdbd to as far as the health of the 
editQi^bo»y^ pMmitted : the controversy with this 
Giiall^asaiflL wis be continued till finished ; when the 
«fittN| \q» it in contemplation to republish, in a 
ips yaiafr pamphlet, all the letters which have passed 
iMwixt Mr. Fuller and himself. 

To make our pamphlet the more acceptable wc 
shall, in the course of the next year, add to our other 
articles, a monthly review of books. 

December 27, 1800. 

W. VIDLHEt. 
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UN IVERSALIST'S MISCELLANY 

FOR JANUAflY, isgo. 



NATURAL Hisronv.- 

i '. . 

TXTHEN we view the surface of our globe, wc are stricken "with th« 

appearance of those stremis of water which wc call rivers, vvhich 
at once beautify the prospecr, fertilize the soil, and subserve the most 
valuable purposes of human life, The stutly of -nature has been the 
employment of wise mjn in every agcj yet ilie attainments of huinaii 
research have never been ti/ly i, itisfactory to the mind. Tlie greatest 
philosophers- have known only a Jittle, guessed at more, and lamented 
their ignorance of most parts of the wo^k^ of God. ** The sua arlsetli, 
and the sun goeth down, and pants* for tUe^lacc whence he arose. All 
things a^e full of labour-r-^man caimot jitter it. All rivers run into th^ 
sea, yet the sea is not fuJl. Unto tli^ place whence the rivers come, 
tliither they return again. The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor \\\p 
ear with hearing.*' Such were the refledVions of the wisest of the ancien t 
Jews. 

Whence are rivers produ<}ed > whence do they derive those unceasing 
stores of water,, w^ch continually flow in^thcir spacious channels? 'l'hi» 
question has divided the opinions of mankind almost beyond an^other 
topic in natural history. Almost every philosopher who has thought 
upon the subjedl, has given a solution different frj^n others. But in the 
controversy on this head; we may rank the contending parties chiefly 
under two great leaders, M. De La Hire, a famous French writer, on th^ 
one hand ; and the great Dr. Hally on the other. . Tl»e first contends that 
rivers must be supplied from the sea, strained through the pores of tlie 
earth \ the second has endeavoured to demonstrate that the clouds alone 
are sufficient for the supply. Both sides have called mathcmalics to their 
aid ; and, in the opinion of the by-8tanders» have shewn, tliat long aod 
laborious caleuktioos can at any time be mfliff^ fafy^n^ oi-fciencey 19 
obscure both sides of a question. • ^ 

VOL. IV. B 
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De -La Hire, to shew that the clouds, by rain, are insufficient for ttit 
prcfctuidtion of rivers, asserts, that rain never penetrates the surface of tl/fcr 
earth above sixteen inches. Hence he infers, that it is impossible for it, 
in many cases, to sink so as to be found at such considerable depths below » 
as to give rise to rivers. He grants, indeed, that rain water is often see»- 
to mix with rivers,* and greatly to swell their currents j'fjut that a mucif 
greater part of it evaporates. •* If, says he, the whole earth were- 
covered with water, evaporation 'alone would be sufficient to carry ol"F" 
Wo feet nine inches of it in a' year : and yet we know very well, that 
fiardly nineteen inches of rain water fall in that time ; so that evaporatioa 
would carry offa much greater qnantVtty than is ever known. The small 
quantity of rain water that falls in a year is therefore but barely sufficient 
for the purposes of vegetation. Two leaves of a fig-tree have been 
f<^n^, by experiment, to imbibe from the earth, in five houi* and* half, 
two ounces of water. This implic* the gre t quantity of fluid that mutt 
be exhausted in the maintenance of one single plant. Add to this, tliat 
the waters of the ^ver Rungis do, by calculation, rise to fifty inqjjes^ and 
the wholecoimtry from whence these waters are supplied, never receives 
ftfty inches in the year, by rain. Besides this, there are many salt springs, 
which are known to proceed immediately from the sea, and are subjedt 
to its flux and reflux. In short, wherever we dig beneath the surface of the 
earth, except in a few instances, wat^er is to be founcT; anrf it is Ahis 
subterraneous water, which is raised into steam> by the internal hfiSt of 
the earth, that feeds plants. It is this water that d'stils through the 
interstices of the earth ; and there cooling, forms fountains. It is this 
subterraneous water also that forms the cdief supply of rivers, and pours> 
plenty over the whole earth.** See Hist, de I'Acad. 1713. p. 56. 

Dr* Hally, on the contrary, asserts, that the vapours which are exhale«|i' 
from the sea, and ^Iriven by the winds upon land, are more tloan sufficient 
to supply, not only plants with moisture, but also to furnish a sufficiency 
of water to furnish the greatest rivers. He procured an estimate to be 
made of the quantity of water emptied at the mouth of large rvvers-j and 
of the quantity also raised from the sea by evaporatiorr; audit was. 
found, that the latter by far exceeds the former. This calculation was 
made by Mr. Mariotte. By him it was found, upon receiving such rain 
as feu in a yea^ in a proper ^ess^l, fitted for that purpose, that, one 
year igith another, there might fall about twenty inches of water upoii 
the smsiCt of the earth throughout Europe, It was also computed, that 
the river Seine, from its^ource to the city of Paris, might cover an extent 
of ground^ that vu^l supply it annually with above seven billions of 
cubic feet of this ^wPf, formed by evaporation. But, upon computing 
the quantity which passed through the arches of its bridges in a year, it 
was found to amount to only two hundred and eighty millions of cubic 
feet, which is not above a .sixth part of the former number. Hence, 
therefore, it appears, that this river may leceivea supply brought to it by 
the evaporated waters of the sea, six times greater than what it gives back 
to the sea by itscuinrent: and ^erefore, evaporation is more thap sufficient 



In this manner the tea supplies sufficient humidity to the air for 

furnishing the earth "with all necessary moisture. One part of its vapours 

fall upon its own hosom, before they arrive upon land. Aix>ther pvt 

is arrested by the sides of mountains^ and is compelled, by the risipg 

stream of air» t« mount upwards towards the suamiu. Here it it 

presently precipitated, dripping down by the cranoiet of the rocks. 

in some places, entering into the caverns of the mountains, it coUedb 

iu diose receptacles, which being once filled, it then overflows i and* 

breaking ova by the sides of the hills, forms single spr'mgs; Many of 

Aoc run-down by the valleys, and uniting form litUeriviiletsor brooks; 

many of fhese, meeting in one common valley, and gaining the plain 

ground, become a river; and many of these uniting, make such ^vast 

bodies of water as the Ganges, the Nile, the Danube, and the Rhine. 

But there is still a third part of the vapour exhaled from the Jea« 
whtdi &lls upon the lower ground, and furnishes plants with their 
wopted supply. The circulation does not rest even h«re ; for it is again 
ftialted into vapour by the adVton of the sun ; and again returned to 
that great mass of waters whence it first arose. This, according to Dr« 
Hally, b the most reasonable hypothesis ] and much more likely to be 
true, than that of those who derive all springs from the filtering of the 
sea waters through certain imaginary tubes or passages within tht 
earth; since it b well known, that the greatest rivers have their most 
copious fountains the most remote from the sea. See Phil. Trans, vol. 
i. p. 128. 

TheDodlofs opinion, we believe, is the most generally adopted ; yet^ 
after all, it is still pressed with great difficulties; and there is stil! room 
to look out for a better theory. The perpetuity of many springs which 
always yield the samie quantity of water, even when there is least vapour 
or nun, as well as when there is the greatest, is a strong obje£^ion. Derham* 
in his Physice-Theology, mentions a spring at Upminster, which he 
could never perceive by his eye to be diminished, eveq in the greatest 
droughts, when all the ponds in the country, as well as an adjoining 
brook, have Ji>een dry for several months together. In the rainy seasons 
^so, it was never overflowed, except sometimes, perhaps, for an hour or 
so, upon the immission of the external rains. He therefore concludes^ 
that if this had its origin from rain or vapour, there would be found an 
increase or decrease of its water, corresponding to the causes V its 
prodtt6tion. 

' Thus are we tossed from one hypothesis to anq^p^ Must we at last 
be content to settle in conscious ignorance > ThisJfiSwcver mortifying, 
is often the case after the most painful research in philosophical subjedis. 
Biit perhaps many of our readers will think, that the origin of rivers is 
belt accounted for by an union of the different schemes of De La Hire 
and Dr. Hally. Happy however for mankind the vapours continue to 
arise, the -nuns to descend^ the springs to flow, and the rivers to run. 
Thus^e Deity ceases not to bless his creatures with a profusion of 
goodness, while the wise men of the world mutually confound each 
•theis account of his method of distributing his favours. 

Be 
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Some philosophers, though they are at a loss to account for the orlgia 
of rivers, think ihemsielves hy no means so as it relates to ihe'ir formation* 
Varenius says that rivers are artifical He boldly asserts that their 
channels have been origtnally formed by the industry of man. His 
reasons are, that when a nev/ spring breaks forth, the water does not 
make itself a channel, but it fpreads over the adjacent lands. Thus, says 
he, men are obliged to diredHts course ; or, otherwise, nature would 
never have found one. He enumerates many rivers that are certainly 
known, from history, to have been dug by men. He alleges, that no 
salt water rivers are found, because men did not want salt water; and aft 
for salt, that was procurable at a less expence than digging a river for it. 
Although it costs a speculative man but a small expence of thinking to 
form such an hypothesis; yet it may, perhaps, be a trial to the reader's 
patience to detain him longer upon it. 

Though philosophy be thus ignorant, as to the produ6Vion of rivers, 
yet, the laws of their motion, and the nature of their currents have been 
very well explained. All rivers have their source either in mount^dns 
or elevated lakes ; iind it is in their descent from thebe situations, that 
they acquire that velocity wiiich maintains their future current. At 
first their course is generally rapid and headlong, but it is retarded in its 
journey, both by the continual friifion against its banks by the many 
obstacles it meets with to diveit its stream, and by the plains becoming 
more level. as it approaches towards the sea. If this acquired velocity 
be quite spent, and the plam through which the river passes be intirely 
level, it will, notwithstanding, still continue to run from the perpendicular 
pressure of th^ water, which is always in exatt proportion to.the depth. 
This perpendicular pressure is nothing more than the weight of the upper 
waters pressing the lower out of their places, and consequently, driving 
them forward, as they - annot recede against the stream. As this pressure 
is greatest in the deepest parts of the river, so we generally find the 
middle of the stream most rapid; both because it has tlie greatest motioa. 
thus communicated by the pressure, and thi fewest obstrudtions fiom the 
banks on either side. 

Rivers thus set in motion are almost always found to make their ovm 
beds. Where they find the ground elevated, they wear its substance 
away, and deposit the sediment in the next hollow, so as in time to make^ 
the ijiBttom of their channels even. On the other hand th^ water is, 
continually gnawing and eating away the banks on either side-; and thi> 
-with more force as the current happens to strike more diretlly agamst 
them. By these J/ffst it always has a tendency to render them more 
$trait and parallel to its own course. Thus it continues to rectify it* 
banks, and enlarge its bed; and, consequently, to diminish the force o£ 
its stream, till an equilibrium is obtainedbetween the force of tlie water, 
and the resistance of its banks, upon which both will remain without 
any further mutation. Happy is it for man that bound* are thus put, to 
the erosion of the earth by water ; and that we find all rivers o<i}y dig 
and widen themselves but to a certain degree. In those plains and large 
vallies where great rivers flow, the bed of the river is usually lower thai* 
ny part of the valley. But it often happens, that the surface of the 
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water is higher than many of the grounds that arc adjacent to the banks 
of the stream. If, after inundations, we take a view of some rivers, we 
shall find their banks appear above water, at a time that all the adjacent 
valley is overflown. This proceeds from the frequent depositions of 
mud, and such likesubstances, upon the banks, by the river's frequently 
overflowing ; artd thus, by degrees, they become elevated above the 
plains and the water is ofien seen higher also. Rivers,' as every body 
has seen, are always broadest at the mouth ; and grow narrower towards 
their source. But what is less known, and probably more deservin|p 
curiosity, is, that they run in a more direct channel as they immediately 
leave their sources, and that their sinuosities and turnings become more 
numerous as they pioceed. The savages of North America esteem it m 
certain sign that they are near the sea when they tiud the rivers winding, 
and every now and then changing their dire£)ion. And this is even 
now become an indication to ihe Europeans themselves, in their journiet 
through those trackless forests. As these turns of the river increase as it 
approaches the sea, it is not to be wondered at that they sometimes 
divide, and thus disembogue by different channels. The Danube 
empties itself into the Black sea by seven mouths; the Nile into the 
mediterranean by seven, and the great river Wcdgainto the Caspian by 
seventy . 

Bu£[on says, tliat the cunent of rivers is to be estimated very different 
from the manner in which those writers who have given us mathematical 
theories on this subjedl, have represented. They found their calculations 
upon the surface being a perfect plane, from one bank to the other ; 
hut this is not the actual state of Nature in this case ; for rivers in general 
rise in the middle ; ahd this convexity is according to the rapidity 
of the stream. Any person, to be convinced of this, need only lay 
his eye as nearly as he can on a level with the stream, and, looking 
across to the opposite bank, he will perceive the river in the midst to be 
elevated coRsiderably above what it is at the edge. This rising in some 
rivers is often found to be three feet high. To account for this it is 
supposed tlie water in the midst of the current loses a part of its weight, 
by the velocity of its motion ; while that at the sides, by its slowness, 
keeps its natural level. It sometimes happens, however, that this 
appearance is reversed; for when tides are found to flow up^ with 
violence against the current, the greatest rapidity is then found «t the 
sides of the river, as the water there least resists the influx from the sea. 
On these occasions the river presents a concav^^thes tliam a convex 
surface 5 and, as in the former caae,.the middle vvaRs rose iu a ridge, in 
this case they sink in a furrow. 

TO BECONTINUED 
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DIFINE JUSTICE CONSIDERED. 

Extrj^ of a Letter to the Author of " Letters on the Religion 
Essential to Man." 

A LL men are in their own minds convinced, or if you will, persuaded 
of this truths viz. that unjust men cannot finally escape unpunished, 
—to this they confine the idea they ha\e of justice, which they know 
more by its effcfts, than by Itself. 

It would however greatly concern us to know justice in its origin ; we 
should perhaps find there the solution of a difficulty, which arises here 
very naturally. 

It is said, that truth, goodness, and even justice, require that God 
should distribute the rewards he has promised ; and that he cannot 
dispense with doing it. But it is asked, whether he could not forbear to 
punish ? whether it is not in his power to shew mercy and pardon the 
giiilty ? 

To this it is answered, that God is obliged by his justice to execute 
his threaten! ngs, as well as to fulfil his promises. But is it not evident, 
that this answer is not satisfadlory, and that it is begging the question ? 
for it is allowed to be just, that crimes should be punished. But if God 
cannot dispense widi inflicting puoishments, we ask the reason of thii 
necessity? 

I believe. Sir, you wiil agree with ine, that no satisfadlory answer 
has yet been made to" this question. 



ANS1VER ro THE FOREGOING QUERY. 

Q[ THINK your remark is very just. Nothing is better known than 
justice in its most glaring effedts, and nothing is less under tood than 
justice, considered in itself. 

It may be said, that it is not necessary for man to know the nature ' 
thereof, and that it is sufficient for' him not to mistake its efFedls. This 
would certa nly be sufficient, was it not probable, that his being 
ignorant of the cause, may at last occasion his mistaking the effedb of it : 
this appears from the difficulty you propose which I need not repeat. 

Justice may be considered in various respedts. We have elsewhere 
observed, that justicfl^N 'lo more than perfedt equity, and tlmt equity 
signifies equality or proportion. This way of considering it is the easiest, 
and the nearest : at the same time, it is founded upon truth ; and if men 
always considered it in this hght, they would not conceive a false notion 

.of it. V 

Let us endeavour to trace the tiling a little higher, and consider what 
justice is essentially, or what can be the cause of it. Let us first observe, 
that it is an essential prc^erty of a wise being to do nothing in vain 
From thence we may conclude, that the Author of nature must have 
designed the different faculties with which he has endowed man for 

-4ifierent uses, which concur in p^rfedUngthe whole : we may likewise 



€oQclude» that when the fecuhles are applied to other uses or<ler \% 
thereby overturned, and still more so, when they are the noblefl 
faculties oi 4he mind which are misapplied. ' 

A comparison will not be improper here. The human body is so 
framed, that all the parts of it have their several uses ^ their order and 
the subserviency of them to each other, bears a relation to these uses t This 
order is essential, not only to the beauty, but likewise to the well being 
of the body J and as soon as this order suflers any change, that well 
b^^ ceases; there arises a painiul sentiment, which is a ceruia sign 
that some of the parts are^ disordered* 

From hence it is easy to conclude, that pain is only « consequence of 
disorder. Methinks it might likewise be concluded, that disorder 
cannot be introduced into the faculties of the mind, without raising in it 
a painful sentiment. , 

Upon taking a nearer view of this matter, we shall find that if it was 
otherwise all nature would be destroyed. 

Let us suppose that well being is not the consequence of order* and 
that pain does not proceed from disorder ; how should we know when 
the disorder begins, or be induced to employ the means of preventing^. 
the progress of it ? 

Nay, further^ without the connection that subsists between pain and 
disorder, men. could not discern tjne difference between order and 
disorder \ nothing would induce him to prefer one to the other. 

It is^ objected, that the beaiity of one, and the deformity ot the other, 
'would be sufficient to determine his choice; I answer that the first, the 
invincible desire which appears in man is after well being; that without the 
relish he has for what is good, he could have none for what is beautifuU 

In efle6^, the first perception which man has of what is beautiful, and 
what is deformed is only the agreeable or disagreeable impression which 
things make upon him ; and the preference he gives to 'what is beautiful* 
B only the effect of that impression. 

From hence I conclude, that man does not perceive the cessation of 
order, but in proportion as he feels the cessation of well being. 

Let us return to the idea of justice ; and remove the idea of 
rigotir which is annexed to it. If we suppose that order only prevails 
among the creatures this rigour would not take place. 

In this case justice would be essentially nothing biit order itself, and 
ih2L\ cxai6t proportion which constitutes the harmony of order, as it does 
the perfection and happiness of intelligent creatures. Or if you would 
consider the matter otherwise, justice in God will be the^af^probation he 
gives to that order, and the delight he takes in the happiness and 
perfection of the beings whom he has created. 

Let us now suppose, that disorder prevajls among the creatures, 
what will follow from that which we have laid down concerning tho 
nature of justice ? Order and harmony ceasing, pain and confusion will 
be the consequences, the natural ancl( inevitable consequences of it. 

And if we go back still farther, and consider what justice may be in 
God, w,e shall find that it is iuvariably the same, as we have supposed 

^This principle is the good wi* 
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which God bears to the creatures, the approbation he gives to order, 
-whkh constitutes their^ perfection and happiness. This approbation, 
and thb good will always subsist ; from whence it follows, that God 
cannot approve of disorder, which renders the same creatures miserable. 
In that case, justice in Go^ will be a constant will to bring back his 
creatures to happiness, and that by restoring them to order, which is 
inseparable from it. 

This is essentially rigorous justice, or what appears to us as such by 
its efFe^^ though in its principle, itis only goodness, directed by wisdom. 

Here we behold the unity of the divine attributes, all which seem to 
centre in goodness. From whence we may conclude, that the supreme 
Being is invariably the same ; that the principle, by which he consents to 
the pains his creatures endurfe, is in no respedt different from that by 
which he renders them happy. 

A question offers itself very naturally in this place, viz. what miist be 
the immediate cause of pain? whether it is inflidted by the Deity hi m.^ elf, 
or is merely the natural eSe6\ of disorder ? 

I answer, that disorder is essentially the cause of pain, and would alone 
'suffice to render men compleatly miserable. However it is possible, that 
t'.ie means which divine wisdom employs to redress the disorder that is 
introduced among men, may occasion a more violent degree of pain. 

Thb may be illustrated by a comparison. Every disorder that disturbs 
the economy of the humam body, is accompanied with pain ; and is 
alone sufficient to make a man suffer ; but the means employed for 
removing this disorder, are generally a great addition to his sufferings. 
The distemper is only cured by things of a contrary nature, which attack the 
cause of it. The combat becomes more and more violent, in proportion 
as the cause is more inveterate, it would be super ft uous to carry the 
comparison further, and still itiore so, to mjike the application of it to 
this subjedi: : the thing speaks of itself. 

If we now come to view the difficulty in question, we shall find it 
intirely removed. It is asked whether God could not dispense with 
infli6\ing punishment? We have shewn that pain is an unavoidable 
consequence of disorder, and is not a punishment infii(!:ted. But grant 
that these are likewise inflicted punishments, we have shewn that these 
punishments tend only to restore rtian to happiness, by reinstating him 
in order. 

If this is not satisfactory, I ask in my turn, whether God can desist 
firom the constant will he has to bring back men to their first end, and 
to restore all Ms works to their original state when he saw that they were 
good I 

In this case I would say, that God may desist firom being good, since 
he can disown the wisdom of his works j or rather, T would say, that 
God can contradi6t himself; for if he saw, thkt the works of his wisdom 
were very good in their original state, he would disown the approbation 
he liad given to them if he did not restore them to it. 

Here we -see all those ideas of justice, which men have formed to 
themselves, vanish alway: ideas which they have built upon felse 
pTemiseM)r gromidless suppontiod^t ' 
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j They have represented the Deity a&4i prince, who being pei9oaall|' 
offended by a great number of his subjedb, has a right to pimifth them 
all with great rigOur. This prince, though justly provoked* may, if he 
pleases, depart from his rights : he may be led by hit clemency to hire 
mercy oii the guilty, or to shew favour to whom he pleases, whilst tl^ 
rest, who are treated accordiog to justice, cannot cooiplaiA of thk 
^tin6tion. 

This comparison which they have made between a weak limited man 
and the self-sufficient Being, has occasioned their mistake. The formir 
may be hurt, and personally offended by men like himself: the offence 
concerns him ; and in that respect he may be guided by clemency and 
dispense with punishing them. But if it is once owned, that the 
self-sufficient Being caimot be offended, to speak accurately, by the 
injustice of men ; if it is true that the injustice only hurts themselves; 
that pain, which they call punishment, is an unavoidable consequence o£ 
it J the comparison and the conclusions which have been drawn from it^ 
fall both to the ground. Such a low and narrow idea of the supreme 
Being, could only lead to false consequences : and these have greater 
influence than is imagined upon the sentimenu and prtdice of omo t 
such an idea of justice leads them to conclude tacitly, that they may 
dispense with being just. For if justice is an arbitrary thing ; if God 
can depart from it by shewing favour to whom he pleases, every one 
may flatter himself that he will be of that number. And if for this 
purpose God needs only consult his clemency, a clemency which Is 
unlimited, to what men could he refuse that which depends only on 
his will ! From hence it clearly appears, that our being ignorant of the 
cause, leads us into mistakes about t'he eflfecl of it. 



BISHOP WATSON'S THOUGHTS OF THE EFFECTS OF 
LEARNING UPON CHRISTIANPTY. 



yT would be a miracle greater than any we are insttudted (in the 
•*• Scriptures) to believe, if there remained no difficulties (in revekuiqu); 
if a being with but Ave scanty inlets to knowledge, separated but 
yesterday from his mother earth, and to day s'mking again into hec 
bosom, could. fathom the depths of the wbdom and knawledge of Him 
which iSf it^hich was, and luhtjch is to com^^-^he Lord God Almightyt to 
whom he glory oftd dominion fer ever and e*uer. We live in a dissolute 
but enlightened age \ the restraints of our religion are but ill suited to 
the profligacy of our manners ; and men are soon Induced to believe 
that system to be false which they wish to And soj that knowledge 
moreover which spurns with contempt the illusions of ^naticism, axyl 
the tyranny of superstition is ofren unhappily misemployed in magnifying 
every Uttic difficulty attending jdie proof of thejtruth of Christianity into 
an . irreficagal^le argument . of its falsehood^ The Christian religioa 
has Aothing to apprehend frpm the strid^est investigation of the most 
learned of its adversaries \ it su&rs only fion the nudcoaceptious 9^ 
VOL. IV. C 
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^loMftts and silly pt^iftenders^to soj^nor wisddfii : a Kttle I^immg is &r 
more dangerous tb Ih* fahh of those Who possess it, than igiK>ratice kstlf. 
Some I know afiedl to believe that as the restoration of letters was 
ruinous to the Romnh reltgion, do the further cuhiTatiofi of them will be 
• subversive of Christknity itself : of this there is no d«iiger. It may ^ 
subversive of 4he reliques of the church of Rome» by which othet churches 
are still polluted ; of persecutions,' of anathemas, of ecclesiastical 
tfeminion over God's heritage, of all the silly out- works which the pride* 
•ifae superstition, and the knavery of mankind have er€6led around the 
.citadel ofour^th; but the ciudel of itself M founded on a roCk, thegat«s 
•f hell cannot prevail against it j its master builder is Go4,> its beauty 
•will be found ineflGible, and its strength imprfegnable — whefi it shall he 
£reed from the frippery of human omaiAents, and cleared from the 
m^bish of human bulwarks.** 



ON OAIHS.^TO MR. IVMGHT. 
See vol. II* p. 337 and 380. and vol. III. p. 353. 

SIR, 

■yyHEN I read your letter, it was with that care and solicitude^ 
conne6led with that diffidence of riiy own judgment, which a^ man 
ought to have who has often been wrong an<$ frequently mistaken, and 
imbibed error instead of truth. Being resolved, at the same time, that if 
I found your arguments so sufficiently conclusive as to convince me that 
your view of the subject was in stridt conformity to the mind and will 
®f God, to make such concessions and acknowledgments, as divine 
'truth justly claims of every opposer of the sacred injundVions of Jehovah j 
attending at the «ime time to the advice given by the poet, though with 
^me Utile variation from his words^ 

" P«ineirtwreliiuut,bectndldii^ereleiii, 
But Tindicate the wordK of God to man." 

Your first remarks, which drew my attention^ were as follows—** To 
«firm that when Chrbtsaid " Swear not at all," he meant Swear riot 
at all in your Christian assemblies, or one among another as Christhiiis 3 
^utyou may still continue to swear when called upon by the men of 

* thd woi^d, is certsunly (as I think) a departure from the most phtn and 

* literal sense of the words : consequently, you ought to shew that in the 
^course from which the wo^ds are take1i» Christ iS gii^g his disciples 

'^ws merely for' the regulation of ^ir cot)du6t towartls each other ; not 
laws for the regulation of their coadudl in their intercourse with the 
men of the world. But how wHl you be alile to pt\^ve this, with 

* fc*pfe^ to several precepts containttd: ill ^^' same dtscOTJTse >" 

Here, Sir, I wish you had givfcn'Afc'VHolet]^(Jbwlll^ot Say oTiinine^ 
"•^tdfyour Lord'^si^ords, asthey staiid,'iWe(ktrie£llon with his pr(®tiiiron \ 
'Jpfttlfettlafly the'teasdns he has j^Ven tor^^4*ati$iiffely tailH<iii% *hi» 
■^ffisiiiples ftom requirmg oaths of each othelr,'>^ •* f ot *fBtt*64iverl4 
'Wie ih^Hhi»e (k c. yesor no) ciSxwhfcdf ei4i/*^ or frigffl th£jB^tt«- 
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Ma? I entceatyqu, Sir» again to attend to what is a>9Unonl7 called our 
Lord's sferiiion oq tbe Mounts you will then sooa b# convinced, that the 
^hole aoope and design thereof ^ai to iaculcate amongst hta owi» 
djsc^les the maxiii|% laws, and regulatious by which the sobjedb of hia 
iyngdom Hfere to he goyeuied respedtiog tiieic walk and convetsatioo, 
bot|» amonf tbem^lvei^ a^ lyellasth^irdepqr^ent in the woiidatkrge* 
Vaw the self-denying injundhons, being not oqly different from, buc 
ptik6Xkf oppp^te to all t^ feelings of our corrupt and evil nature, it is 
ippoffib^ for znj one to attend to lihem, urUess |ie is bom again^ bornirom 
4l9Tev bom^of th4t spifit whose frjiits are love, joy, peace, long sufiertn^. 
gentleness, goodness, faitli. Now a company of such, loving out 
ano^r with a pore hea^t fervently, would have such unruserved 
cqpi^deoce.i^ each other ^ would totally supersede the want of any 
other assucance amongst themselves op any subjed^ whatever thaa 
sjmply '* ye^ yea, oay» nay ;** therefore the prohibition was designed 
by our Lord to detect and expose any hypocrite, who by wanting more 
of his brethren in any declaration they might qudM than simply yes of 
90^ would be holding him ou^t as wholly under ^ influence 6f the evii 
one (N mftctwt fovrm ta tw «r mfov fftv) But respecting Christ*s people** 
intercourse with the world, he has no where said* (as I can find) The 
world $nre to place that absolute confidence in your verjM:lty, that they 
are never to tender an oath to any of you j and if they do, tell them, your 
simple yes or nok to any thing they want to kno^ of you, is sufficient. 

But our Lord*s own example at once puu an end to this difficulty^ 
Matt. xxvi. 63. where we may observe our Lord's silence as to all the 
charge brought against him, till the high priest arose and demanded 
of him» upon oath, whether he was the Messiah or not ; when we are 
hifortned, he answered in the affirmative, referring him to the fulfilment 
of DanieVs prophecy in himself as a proof thereof^ Sec. Fromhc^ce 
it is clear that our Lprd never gave his disciples the least encouragement^ 
either by example or precept, to expert the world would rest satisfied 
with their simple yes or no in particular \ yea, so £ar firom holding their 
persons in any peculiar respedlt, he foretells them, that they would be 
reproached* and their name ca^t out as evil for his sake;, Luke vi. 22, Set. 

Upon the whole, from th^ vtii chapter of Matthew* ^c. it appears, 
idiat Otti: Lord intended to poi»it out the final dissolution of the Jewish 
Theocracy, which formerlY» by divine appointmei^t, wa» the Jight of the 
.world, ^MS salt of the earth, ^(u; and that, instead tb^eo^ was to be 
substituted a brotherhood* wlio were to be fan<SUfie4 by God the 
father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and called j ^id to the apostles, 
who whfer^ the first fruits of ^lis church, and the repre^ntatives of ti(,e 
whole general ;a8sembly» tie says, " Thipk no^ that J am come to « 
destroy the Uw or the prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.** 
But, Sir, if lam to understand* when our Lord is forbidding the tise of 
oaths inhischurch with each other, that he is prohibiting oaths in general* 
I am obligated to believe not only that he is come to destroy the law and 
Jhe prophets, but also that the New Testament is perfe^Uy hostile to tbe ' 
Old! Fnr iDSUmst^ Dent vi. 13. ** Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God^ 
:,-,'. C a , ' * 
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and shalt swear by his nair.e." , Ch^p. x. 20. « Thou shalt fear the 
Itord thy God, and to him shalt thou cleave, and swear by his name,'* 
&c. In the prophets also, Psal. Ixiii. 12. «« But the king s)iallrqoice 
in God J every one tlmt sweareth by him *all glory," &c, Isai. xijc. 
j3. *.« In that day shall five cities in the hnd of E^ypt swear tott;e Lord' 
of^iosts,** Sec. Chap. xlv. 23. " I have sworn by mysdf, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that unto me 
every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear," &c. Jer. iv. t, ««0 
Israel, thou shalt swear the Lord liveth, in truth/ in judgment, and^in 
righteousness ; and the nations shaU bless themselves in him 5 and ia. 
him shall they glory. V 

^From these ^juotations, and many more which might be produced to- 
the same purport, I think nothing can be more convincing, than that 
swearing in truth and righteousness always was and will b^ perfec^ly^ 
comformable to the mind and Vill of God, until the res«orati6n of all 
ikmgs. Now, if you think obedience, at present, to these command is 
a literal departure from Christ's words, the undeniable consequence 
must be that he is not only forbidding Christians to obey the -law and 
tiie prophets, but he is even charging the precept itself a$ pregnant with 
the most malignant consequences 5 for he says, '* Whatsoever is more 
than these (/. ^. yes or no) proceedeth from theevil one." And, by the 
aame rule, the .apostle James is charging those, who are a6iing as the 
law and the prophets co^nmand, with being exposed to condemnatioa 
for so doing. But admit that our Lord and the apostle James were 
r^comm^ding that perfe6t confidence becoming those in whose hearts 
the love of God had been shed abroad, to such there was great pri^riety 
in cautioning them against the least appearance of jealousy or suspicion 
against each other, in warning any other confirmation of what they said 
than bare yes or no. Without this view of the subje6^ (according, to 
Ae present state 9^ my mind) 1 should doubt the divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures, twingto an opposition of spirit in their- composition. 

Another part 6f your argument against the use of oaths- is, that the 
cqinmand for difeir use might be only temporary. Your words are, 
** Was the law which authorized and commanded oaths strictly a moral 
-pre^pt, or was it a law of piisitive institution, adapted to the time then 
bei^g ? If stri6^1y a moral precept, we may suppose it to be sull binding 
upon men, and most of all upon Christians; and if so how are they in 
any sense to be liberated from it? But if a law of mere positive institution, 
it may have ceased, unless Christ, the lawgiver of Christians, hath 
authorized it in the New Testament 5 even- as the keeping /of the 
Jewish sabbath hath ceased: for he hath redeemed his church from 
under the law. - All positive institution^ must of course have ceaesed with 
the economy to which they belonged,- unless adopted by Christ the head 
or the Christian economy ; forhe is a perfedl lawgiver; and hath grven 
a complete system of laws to his disciples, sufficient to regulate evfe^y part 
of thgir conduct. If we could not maintain the harmony of tbie Old and 
New Testament v'thout admitting that Christians •may lawfully do 
whatever Moses authorized the Jews to do, we «ould'not maintain that 
harmony at all j at any rate itwoiild be. nece#sary stUi to use the. ^ 
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cAcuinctsmg knife. Tfatcrefore I lee not how denying the la wMncM of 
oaths under the gospel dispensation, can aie^ the harmony of the Old 
and New Testament, unless it can be proved, that the Old Testament 
represented swearing as an unalterable moml obligation/* 

I aiiswer. Swearing in truth, without all doubt, was a moral obngation, 
and is still bin^ng, and will continue so to be tillerery knee has bowed 
and tongue iias sworn allegiance to Jehovah^ and at present it does not 
appear to me, that any solid reason can be given why the wme means 
should not be used to put an end to strife new thafwcre ordained by 
divme appointment from the beginning of the lirorld. la the Epistle t» 

the Hebrews, chap.vi. 13 18. we have given us at large the nature 

atnd design of an oa^; in virhich we have both example and precept from 
God himself, and conse^toently the appointment must continue until 
the whole creation have perfedl confklence in God as well as in o^e 
soother j which never will be till every knee shall bow and every tongue 
shall swear. ' But in a Chr'istian church, at the whole company Iwve 
perfe£l confidence (or ought to have) both in God and in on^nother» 
if an oath was used amongst any of tiiem, he that tenders it, and he that 
takes it, must equally be under the influence of the evil one. 

You think I am wrong in introduc'mg the Apottk Pkul as an example 
of taking an oath ; where you say, <* I am not at present convinced that 
every appeal to another respefling the truth of an assertion or matter of 
hi^f is an oath; but rather think an oath. always includes the affirming 
a thing in question to be a* true as some other thing, the tnidi and 
reality of which is beyond all dispute : so when Jehovah swore by hit 
own life; fee decUred what he had spoken to be as true, and the 
accomplishment of it as certain as his own life. Having this idea of an 
oath, I am not convinced that Paul made use of one in the passages which 
you have quoted," Surely, Sir, I can hardly think you will deny that the 
Apostle was making a solemn appeal to God in a Cor. xi. 31. •« The 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is blessed for ever more, 
knoweth tliatllie not." Chap. i. 18. " But as God is true," &c. See 
also Gal. i. 20. " Now the things which I write unto you, behold 
before God I lie not.** If these words are not expressive of the nature 
of an oath, even according to your own definition, I shall be happy to be 
better instrudted. in this subjed^; at any rate, the apostle went beyond 
the bounds of the restridUon yea, yea, nay, nay, if you are right in this 
matter. 

As to all positive or temporary precepts, <Uvine inspiration informs ua 
Aey were instituted as patterns or shadows of heavenly things ; which* 
when the truth of them was accomplished m the person of Jesus Christ, 
Ae same divine authority then forbid the continuance of. The 
circumcising knife was commanded to be applied to all Abraham's seed, 
till he should come to whom the promise was made ; and every time it 
was used it preached, in prophetical language, " Unto us a child ii 
bom, unto us a son is given ;" and when all the other parts of the 
ceremonial law were attended to, this very expressive language of the 
gospel was intended by them; «' Behold the Lamb of God which 
kketh away the sin of the world," Ssc. Theref<vc our Lord inform* 
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the wcm^ of Sanasta, &at ia hb person all types aiKl^ut^ws were 
SUpercdied ; ^t kb FathorV pleasure did not consist in worship of an 
dctemal nature; for says be^ ^ God is aspirit^ and they tliat worship 
him, must worship turn in spmt and in tvotdij" that is, no longer in 
type and cereoBoay. 

* Thui, dear Sis, you may peroeive I have not Iwough^ forwacd any nenK 
argtnaeiUai^ as I tfaeught these was no occasion foa additional or. mose 
ftKible onea till you bad confuted what I have advanced already. A^ 
a* td tibe presmi state of wy mmd, from irhat you have said, and from 
ivhatyou have aot said, 1 am ready, if eaUed upon, to appeal to the Most 
JUgh in coBfiinaation o£ what I know to be i^ truth, when* my simpie. 
^^ or no wiH not be oon&dedin; amdif I was in apart of the wodik 
afenoDgst 'Mahometans -and F^ans, I should vejfoka in having all. 
oppoitunity of so doings and if they eiqwesiedtlieir concern at m:y: 
oonfidetice in what they did not beUevc in^ it would then be my ^bty^ 
aa well as privilege «o declafe that F live in the )oy&d prospe^l of th^t 
happy period when they, vdth aU theiest of God's raftionalci^ea^res,wiil 
be brought, not only to bow the knee, but to swear allegiance to and 
con£es^ that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 

- Thus» Sir, 1 have amtwesed your xtipHj with that fredom you desired ; 
nd sho^ you prodi|ce in future su^ reascms ytfhkh I have never yet 
aeea in defence of your (pinion, it will be my duty to attend to tlieoi- 
wi^ ^ some care and. solicitude that I have hi^er^o done'—wiih tl|e 
taae dependence on the divino teaching, asitthe poet expresses. 

Still in the rl^bt to stay ; 
if I aib vrong^thy grace impatS 
Tp find that bptter way." 

J am, Sir, 

With the striiTtest integrity, 

' Yours sincerely, 

JpHNCUE. 
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vy^if nna nni»i 

Then he beloved Darid wisely chos<f, 

Pisoii ibe«»foiMr«Ml fW9.imdM« ^991" h« $^> \ 

Tp feed Ima cl»oiea sons with Iv^avenly food, 

Jacob, his heritage, by law to gUJde» • 

10 ins iotefrtty ta g^«, ^d feedj 

,9y order stren|theii^ and with beauty grace 



/ 



>TpHE grand defedt iil the whole system of Ertgfish education is, tfjit 
* they a6l contrary to.that reason of whichHhey'so much boast theinseives 
to be the possessor's — ^of that liberty which they aisscrt is their birthright. 
*rhis arises from their teing ignorant of the very foundation on irhidi 
Vue liberty rests. The idiool^ m England seem -to consider ^aw-^fc 



springing out of or(kr, united with freedom of a6tioo. Henoe iD iimk 
punishments arise from a love of order, and from a loppoittkMi tliirt ■ 
chiif}. kno^s his duty, ^and does not perform tt^-that duidneo fauK 
freedom of action in all things but what are contrary to the wtU of the 
master, not considering that they are WMoquaimcdt btit by ittferenoc» 
with his will. How difierendy do the nastevi of schoolt leaton mnii 
regard to the common concerns of Itfei fin these they ackaowUdi^ 
that law is the parent of order ^ and d«t freedom of adion cmx ^mif be 
BsBited hy law. This is the boast of Englishmen, That the waMof ^ 
mdividual, or of any body of individuak, cannot tftt «ciiratB tWr 
a6^ns ; but the-tmmrtal will roay-*-tlnt will which b aMle known by 

'the law, and' is-equiily binding upon all. And shall thb boattod privilege 
be denied to our children ? Shall we educate them in obedionce lo tbe 
absolute and uncontroukble will of an indmdual } Shall we tram than 
up m habits of skvery that they may amerge 6rom the rod of despotim 
capable of thinking and judging rightly for themselvea^-capabfe lof 
using their tew obtained freedom with, wisdom, modentionr and 
integrity ? 
Without order there is no constant improrement ; and wttheullaw 

. there is no order. What was h made Rbme the mistress of -the world ? 
-^-4>iscipHne. What is it gives the superiority of the sea to BntaiB ^«- 
Discipline. Discipline, founded on wise laws, calls forth all the medld 
powers, and combines Ihe wisdom, the strength^ and the virtue of -the 
whole for general good. Wisdom, streagtb, and virtue, unconne^itcl 
with discipline, are like scattered corn. by the highway side, good -in 
itself, but liable to be trodden down by the foot of the ihoughtlost 

. passenger, or to be overthrown by ihe assailing gales of the rostlesf 
tempest : but, prote^ed by discipline, it is the same com sown on the 
well ctdtivated held, prote^ed from the unthinking passenger, and, by 
its angularity, combining the universal strength of every stalk, to shelter 
the whole hrom the impetuous torrent or the boisterous^gale. 

The difference between the workmanship of man and that 
woikmanship which bespeaks the hand of Deity, is, that the first Is but 
for a time perfe£V, and carries not within itself the means by which h 
can repair the waste of years, or the casualties ^o which it is liable. Not 
so the workmanship of the Most High -, all his works earry within thirm 
a reviving principle, that corre^h and restbres every imperfedlion, and 
*very waste. This principle wc call the law of nature ; it is the 
unchangeable fanr/ of God. Bebcfldthe hestpaily bodies ; howboau^ul 
their abangement, how certain Aeir motirni ! The kw of their CreaK)r 
Tegtthtesiheir evory odHoo, and:gtve8 beauty, d^ity, usefulness, and 
immortaitty to ^te whole. The tame anay be said concemiiig iht whole 
ecttiomy cf ai^intted nattife. Law it is-tbat.gofvtms all the wDrks^Qf 
the Moot Htgfa^ and'he Has, in many flaccs,'fio^idden^o elms ^of men 

viO'aker it. Deuti •xzii; ^&c. 

. ^Bieiaw^rasibcscbodbnatter (sftith tbeapbdtle) to bn&g ui «y Chiiit ', 

<^^cfMosncal dispcmaliDff was ,|^kren'tm accotinttaf t h o- ch tk fa h-soue.of 

~nair> it iMtgiTSiirtt^wito^hildrenHO'pRMpfrMmi^ 
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thity, and love it, need no law ; for love naturally makes all>their af^Ions 
^cvcn without thinking concerning them) tend to the doing of their 
duty ; it is to th(^ lawless and the disobedient that laws are necessary ; 
diey are ignoVant of their duty; it is therefore necessary to' instru£l diem 

. in it ; diey are ignorant of the happiness that attends the filling up their 
places in society properly j it becomes necessary, by the terrors of the 
law» to habituate them to the paths of virtue. Governed by self-love, 
they are slaves to hope, fear^ desire, lust, revenge, ScCy it is necessary, 
by law, to correct the evil principle, that .the man may live for himself, 
by liiHng for the happiness of that society of which he is a member. 
The lawless mind has no desire of Rental improvement ; if U can grow 
ia the arts of deceit, aiul cast a veil of appearances over the outward 
a£ktons, it has attained the summit of its ambition : law breaks dovtm 
this ignoble principle, shews the beauty of improvement, and gives life 
to every ncA>le and energetic principle of the mind that "before laid 
dormant— -the man is called forth, the mask is flung away, and he seeks' 
to be triily great, by causing all his adtions to rise above the fe« of 
investigation. 

We do not find that David or Solomon made any new laws ; yet how 
different was the kraelitish nation under their government to what it had 
been under the judges! Under the judges they were a brave, a 

* virtuous, and a numerous people ; but governed by passion, (Judges, 
XX.) unconnedled, (Judges, viii. xii.) oppressed by the nations, ^Jbdges, 
vi.) Not only without any monuments of national magnificence, bat 
even withoutthe meansof making their agricultural utensils, but through 
Ae medium of foreign nations, i Sam. xiii. David mounted the throne 
—he made the law respe6\ed -, and the nation became strong. Solomon 
succeeded j he governed the nation by law ; commerce became added 
to agriculture, magnificence was united to strength, and the little 
contemptible nation of Israel l>ecame famous amongst the kingdoms of 
the earth. The law became slack ; vice entered j it became negle6led, 
order ^^aS lost, and oppression reigned ; it became forgot ; superstition 
and vice took her seat ; then ignorance entered, slavery followed, and 
thp free, the first-bom sons of God, became slaves in a foreign land. 

Before ever the statuary begins to mould the unshapen block, he has 
determiaed in his mind the form he shall give it j in like manner, the 
wise preceptor, before he begins to instrudt, determines within himself 
the future being whose mmd he is about to mould, and the means he 
roust employ to accomplish the end he ha^ in view. Tt isiiot merely to 
teach languages, figures, and writing, that he undertakes tbe nobte 
science of instru6Vion; it is, that he may give mental form to the future 
member of society j that he may qualify him to a6t with every power 
of his mind and every attainment of his body for the happiness of ^ 

^ world. He has in his ey<e, not a being .who, like the brute, b to be 
governed by instin6l or trained up by the rod j but the future governor 
of the vw>rtd is before hfm ; the monarch of the umverse---the parent 
-^to'master— THE MAN. That being, whose eyerya£tion ought'la 
spring from a sound understanding, and be directed to a right end»<-«4— 
Hence arises tbe nccesffity g£ l^ginping 4Bftt0^on \>j bw?4hil tht- 
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child, earl/ trained up to know his duty, to refleQ upon it, to fee ifi 
propriety, and to adl, and 8cc others adt, in the Iiitle world to which ht 
belongs, upon certain principles, may, through habit, be led, in all hit 
future life, to walk in the paths of justice, mercy, and humanity, in that 
society which his kind Creator hadi done him the honour to make him a 
member of. 



UTTER IF. ON REPROBATION. TO AMOR FE RITAS- 

DEAR Sin, 

AS in stating your difficulties on Reprobation, you have hoiMured my 
third letter on that subjedl with your particular notice, 1 take the 
liberty of addressing this to you. 1 know not whether! shall be abl« 
to give you ^1 satisfadlion : be that as it may, if we can between ui 
help th« reader to a more scriptural view of the subje^ than what genenliy 
prevails, it will be well : and 1 care not which of us contribute the moii 
to so Important an obje£^. , 

May I not conclude, when you wrote your objedlioos to mf 
statement, you had read only my third letter on the subift6l } I think, if 
you had read my first and second letters you must have perceived that 
my leading obje£l was to expose and refute the absurd ideas, and 
unscriptural reasoning, of Calvinists upon the subject : hence I thought 
it necessary to prove that the passages of Scripture in which the word 
reprobate occurs, in the common translation, by no means express tho 
Calvinistic do6trine of reprobation : this made me entar upon a fomal 
proof, that those to whom the word reprobate is applied in the Bible# 
were not persons in an irremediable state. 1 feel much obliged by tl^e 
assistance which you have kindly given in the investigation of tbb point* 
I was, for popular editication, attempting to shew merely from the 
translation, that Calvinistic reprobation had no foundation in Scripture) 
you have stept forward, and with great ability shewn the reader, that 
^ word translated reprobate in the Scriptures, by no means, -of itself^ 
necessarily imports the being in an irremediable state : I thank you^ 
Sir, for thus candidly lending your aid to my position^ that a state of 
reprobation b not without remedy. It b true you endeavour tofe( 
aside my conclusion so far as it has to do with a future state ; upon tliia 
point we are at issue, and I Trust wq shall combat with each others 
arguments in the spirit of Christian liberality. 

I prejume^ you are not to be told, diat the Calvinistic system supposea 
a sute of reprobation to be without remedy, , and that in this cl^ 
all but the eled are included : I know not wlat stri£l Calvinist ^ 
^ss^ Ac contrary. If the love of God extend oniy to the ele_^^ . 
^hrist died far them only, if God hath determined to ax^^d^his savii^: 
l^sace to ^xxk otUy^it xiuatfbUow, that all but the ele£^ are/and must 
'^er remain, jb aa irrexnec^ble j^fe : for how can t|iere be any remedy 
' 4r dioae vbomGod doth not love^ foj: whom Christ did not dte^ t» 
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differ m explaining reprobation* if I have Ainderstood them, th^ aH 
place those who are not eled^ed in au irrempediaMe state. 

As r cannot perceive that my argument is yet refuted, 1 vi^iil let it 
remain unaltered. It was not necessary for me to assume that ** It 
' would be conceded on all hands, that the state of those who are said in 
Strlpture to be under leprobation, is, apparently, a» irremediable as any- 
described in the word of God/* Had I intended to havej:csted the whole 
'weight of the dodlrine of the restitution upon that single argument, 
such an assumption had been necessary ; but 1 had no snch intention, 
consequently wch an assumption could not be essential to the validity 
of my argument : I aimed to prove tlut a state of reprobation is^pot an 
irremediable state ; if that point be proved, the end I had in view, in my 
third letter, is attained. It belongs to our opponents to prove that 
though a state of reprobation be not without' remedy, yet. the 
Scriptures inform us of another state from which the wicked never can 
be restored; ifyouwillittempt the proof of this, I will candidly examine 
your arguments, and either acknowledge their weight, or attempt the 
refutation of them. As 1 do not accept the argument you have framed 
for me, (page 357) because it makes an assumption necessary which my 
letter did not stand in need of, and to shew that I do not rest the weight 
of my argument merely on the, word reprobatei^ beg leave to present 
you with the following. The condition of those who are said in Scripture 
to have beep given up of God,' though it might appear irremediable to 
tvLch. men as were not acquainted with the gracions intentions of God 
towards them, was nowithstanding a state which admitted of recovery : 
therefore it does not follow, that God will not restore all his creatuf es to 
purity and happiness, because he gives some of them up to reap the 
bitter fiTAiits of their doings in a future state : yet those who are restored 
hereafter, will not receive the same privileges and honours, as tliosewho 
believe on Christ and obey him here. 

I have the happiness to agree with you in your interpretation of the 
word ai$xifjiJ^', and I leave the reader to judge whether all you have 
said concerning it does not ^o to establish, rather than overturn my 
argument: for I think you have fully admitted that ** the word of itself, 
does not, in any place, necessarily import an irremediable state ; that if it 
represents an irremediable state, — this irremediable state is to be 
collefVed from the nature of the case ; or from the peculijir 
circumstances of the context.** If it can be proved that the word 
«Jo«i/tx^, any where in the New Testainent, eitherfrom the nature of the 
case, of from the peculiar circumstances of "the context, must ^e 
understood to import an irremediable state, I will give up my argument 
as inconclusive ;, but till then I must think the ground I have taken 
tenaMe. You seem to think the circumstances of the context, (Heb. vi. 
8.) shew the case there mentioned to be an irremediable one ; this may 
be true so far as relates to the present life; but I do not think thfere ar« 
any drciunstances mentioned in the content wliich prove it will remain^ 
s6't<> all eternity. Though I may admk with you, that the land there 
IftbKioriedwas ** mere refuse, ©r t saatfyjdesert,** indipable offering 
Enftptoved by maoi it will not foUowiiat itvj^main so t^jdl f tecQity 1 
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{hat God cannot find means to bring it into t better sute : I think yoa 
will admit that it will be in a very different state when it constitutes a 
part of the new earth : even men bum land with a view to improve and 
make it better j will not the burning of the earth be a prelude loitt betne 
renewed, and brought into a more perfeif^ state ? The most, 1 think* 
that can fairly be inferred from the above passage i$, that the persont 
there spoken of cannot be improved by the servants of Christ, in the 
present state ; but does it follow, that they will be incapable of receiving 
improvement from tlic hartd of God to all eternity > 1 admit that som» 
men may have made themselves so compleatly vile, and reduced their 
spirit and condudl so £ir below the standard, that whatever is' of 
themselves may be reckoned mere dross; yet as creatures, they ar« siill the 
workmanship of God, which lie hath created for his own gk>ry : and i 
submit to your consideration, whether it would not be wroog to »% 
that the works of God, in which we arc told he will rejoice, and which, 
shall praise him, however t^nbhed by sio, can become mere drofs. 
For tlie foregoing reasons I cannot at present admit that any of the 
creatures of God will be ** omuino rejiciendus." 

I think you are, perfefily right, in all you have said concerning the 
second acceptation of the word, in allusion to the Olympic games. I 
have always maintained, that he who loses the crown which Christ has 
promised to his faithful servants, can never afterwards recover it j to 
reign with Christ will be the privilege of none but his saints ; yet, I 
think, it does not follow tlut the rest of mankind will not be restored to 
purity and happiness. 

Again, Sir, I admit with you, that th^ former acceptation of the woril 
is its true meaning in Rom. i. 28. I rejoice to hear you say, " The 
Almighty seems to have punished the gentiles in such a manner at 
to make them read their sin in their punishment." W hy. Sir, seeing 
God is always alike, wise, just, and good, should you hesitate to admit 
that this will be the case with respedt to future punishments Why 
should you doubt that the Gbje6\ of it will be to bring sinmirs to a propter 
sense df the evil of their doings, which 1 apprehend will be the first 
step towards their recovery ? . - ' , 

I caiinot admit that the state of the gentiles, as described Rom. i. would 
not have appeared at the time desperate, to one who had not understood 
the mercy, which God had in reserve for them, you j^dmit that 
*• God gave them up to their corrupt mind.** Tote given up to Jtl^r 
unbridled lusts, to be without hope, and without God in the world, 
would, I conceive, have appi^ared a desperate stat^ to those who ha^ a 
proper idea of it, and were unacquainted with wl^t the, AlmightY 
intended doing for them in future. To such persons, probably, thestatc 
of the gentiles would appear little less desperate than that of the 
wicked hereafter apears to those who have not attended to the evidence 
of a future restoration. If and-ixniversalists do not think of filing an 
argument upon Rom. i. may it not be because the ^knowledge of the 
mercy which God hath since extended to tlte gentiles makes it impossible 
for them to do it? The question is, had they been Jews before the coming 

Da 
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of Christ, with their present modes of reasoning, would they inothavfr 
A)ne it from such a View of the state of the gentiles as is there given? 

I agree with you that one person or thing may be much more below 
tiie standard, or below proof, than another ^ but I do not think we can 
learn merely from the word «)o«i/tA^ how far any thing is below proofs 
only, diat it is below it : nor do 1 thipk an ancient alchymist would have 
applied the standard to mere dross, or have said that what had no mixture 
of metal in it was beloiJv proof. The bringing a thing to the test implies 
that, at least there is the appearance of something valuable in it j and 
Iwwever bad creAturea arc, there must be something valuable belonghig 
to tlwm while the divine workmanship remains. 

' You, Sir, seem to admit that God may give his creatures up, and yet 
^eynot be totjQIy castaway, or placed in an irrecoverable state ; upon 
this ground I support my argument, and, until it can be proved that he 
ttf^ll fis, thiem in such a state as 'will eternally preclude the possibility of 
their recovery, I think this ground will support it. 

I never thought of opposing ahxi/A^ to <jixijtl0- : this I presume 
•i^at Ihave'wtitfen on eledHon and reprobation will prove 5 and, 
admitting that «9Mt/M^, in the passage alluded to, means no more than 
a5tate of great wickedness, yet, j^e)« have admitted that the passage 
mentions God's having giving them up to that state, which is something 
iaorcthan their being simply in that state, without their being so given 
i&p ; but in framing a position for me (page 362) you take no notice of 
God's having givfen them up > Ma/ circumstance you seem carefully to 
jctvoid, though It is a material part of my argument; consequently the 
|)ortion you have framed agrees neither with my argument, nor with 
trhat you had before fully admitted. 

Whether or no my conclusions bp formed with too much confidence 
1 leave others to determine: I wish ever to retain a sense of my liability to 
etr, and to form conclusions with the greatest deliberation and with. due 
xespedl to the superior judgment of others. I trust the certainty with 
trhich XJniversalists express their dodlrines ariseth from convi6Hon, 
produced in their minds by substantial evidence; I do not tfiink they 
can be justly charged with exceeding other denominations of serious 
Christians in dogmatizing. Wishing to hear from you again upon the 
iubje^l, 

V ' I remain, 

^IsSBACHjr Yours, &c. 

'; jA^rvARYij, 1890*^ . ' ; E. Wl 

' Since we inserted the remarks of Jmor Fhrhas upon Mr. \^.'s letter, 
•we have observed that the substance of his criticisms are to be found ii^ 
jbr. Hammond, ;pn TRom i. 28. We hope our friend Amor J^eiitas w|U 
ex^u^e us in h^^ymQ^ tatiniseii his signature, as we had a prio^ 
correspondent who had assumed the (Tr<^>f. Editor. 
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ON CALUMNY. 



HEAR SIB^ 

'pERHAPS there is no vice more prevalent In the present day, or 
produ6iWe of more x^eniicious efiedts in society than calumny, VL 
the following extradb from Lucism on thit si^bjedt be thought worthy 
of a place in your Miscellany, 1 request your u.sertioa of them } tl¥iy 
may be new to many of your readers, and prove that calumny is not 
only condemned in ^ Scriptures^ but was also thought a detestable 
pra6tice by mere hcattiens. 

wiSBKACR, I am, yours, &c. 

JANUARY 269 llOO. H. W. 



APPELLES drew a pi£lure of Calumny. On the right sits % w^m 
with long ears, almost as long as those of Midas, stretching Cortb \m 
hand to Calumny, coming from a distance to meet him. Clo^e to tho 
man are women, the represeutaiives^ I suppose, of IgnofancD mcA 
Suspicion. Calumny makes her advance from the opposite side; % 
most beautiful female figure^ but licated ^md agiuted, ^ of rage an4 
fiiry. In her left liand she grasps a burning torch, while, with her righl^ 
she drags, by the liair of his head, a yoi^ig man,- who appears in the 
posture of invoking the gods to befir witness in his behalf. She i« 
inreceded by a pale ugly male, with sharp eyes, and ema«iated» as if by 
a long illness— the pUin image of £nvy. In the train c^ Calumny um 
two female attendants* whose business it is to encouragenissist, and set 
her off to the best adv^intage. Of these, as my guide informed mo^ 
|be one wias Treachery, the other Deceit. They were followed by 
another dismal-^looking one in a suit of black; her name was Repentance* 
As Truth was drawing npar^she turned away her eyes, and blushed, an4 
wept. 

And now, if you please, beginning with the outlines, like the paintet 
«{ Ephesus, we will hmsh the portrait. Calumny is an aecusittion 
imkAown to the party accused ; and believed, because there is no person 
present to contradict it. This is the subjedl to be enlarged on; but at 
there are tbree chara^ers to attend to, he who accuses, he who is acnypdy 
1^ he who listens to the accusation, let ns e^^amine them separately, jsn^ 
enquire into thek respe6Uve parts. As to the principal a6^r, the ^^Hthoc 
of the calumny, fl#»y body must allow that he cannot be a good man \ 
|)^cause 9 good maA^ does no injury to his neighbour, but, on (he 
C(H>|i<ury, all tbe goM be can, never encouraging haired or ^i^vy, bu^ 
^bf^ys labouring to obviate their bad el&dls. The slanderer capi^ot bi6 
f>fjtexwise than uiyust, wicked, and mischievous; because, to bf just i« 
IP be imp^rti^ a charaC^er to which he has no claim. He sei^ses th^ 
\f^t9ifsft 9nd makes lum private property ; gets possession of lus ears ; 
pt9sm them so full pf his story, tiU they iran hold no morer^And is t^ 
this the very worst of ijyuries? fa this lig}>t it appeared ^0 Solon an4 
Pico^ ji&d o&ets ^ noit di tt ip y iishcid kwgivws, wfee acc^dingiy 
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bound the judges by a solemn oath to hear both parties with equal 
patience, till, by weighing what each had to say for himself, the right 
might preponderate. To hear the accuser, and be deaf to the accused, 
by them was accounted profane and impious. But if lawgivers^ 
enjoining impartiality, are less to be regarded than poets, let us hear 
bow one of the best of them lays down the law :•— 

" Hetr both jtnd not before $»y which is n ght." 

He must have been wejl convinced that, amongst the manyevib^ 
life, there cannot be a greater than to condemn a man without allowing 
him a fair hearing ; and yet this is what the slanderer labours to effedt 
"with all his might, constantly exposing the absent to the indignation of all 
present; and in this clandestine manner robbing bitnpf the means of. self 
defence. The slanderer is a coward* who attempts nothing openly ; 
but, assassin as he is^ darts uppn you from a hidden comer, where you 
have no power to .resist, but must be the sufferer, you know not how^ 
nor why ; which is to me a sufficient proof, that the calumniator never 
has any sufficient ground to support him. If he were conscious of his 
charge being founded on fad>, what should hmder him from meeting 
the parl^ accused face to foce, and arguing the matter openly and fairly ? 
Where is the warrior who has recourse to stratagem and ambuscade, 
when he thinks himself superior to his enemy in the bpenhpld? 

The toob which the calumniator goes to work with against the 
absent, «re fraud, lying, perjury, importunity, impudence, and ^ 
tiiousand others; but the most to be depended on is flattery, nearf^ 
akin,, if not full sister, to slander — And where is tlieman of so noble ^a 
nature, of so adamantine a breast, as to be secure against c^umriy- 
wcaring the mask of adulation ? Calumny niay then be said to w orU 
under ground, undermining his feet, and leaving him nothing to stand 
on. In this mannet the ootworks are carried. Meanwhile the enemy 
is assisted within by numerofus traitors, ever ready tolend liim a hand. 
and open the gates 5 in the first rank of which stands the loVe of 
something new, so natural to us all, not to mention the disgust arisnig 
firom satiety, and next neighbour to a passion for thetnarvellous. We 
are all of us mightily pleased too, I know not why, with the thought of 
being let into a secret, and listening to the whispers of suspicion. 
With such powerful auxiliaries conquest is easy, arid no wondet, for 
there is none to res'ist ; he who hears belJeves ; and he who is slandered 
knows nothing of the matter. The victims of calumny, like the 
people of a city taken by night, are destroyed befoKlney awake. 

Whenever we hear a scandalous report, our busKs^ is to enquire iitft 
the fa61, uninfluenced by the age, character, or ci^jng of the reporteiri 
The more specious his tale, the more stri6tly it i/t#)e examined. Rel^ 
not 01/ the opinion or prejudice of another; b«[' reserve to yOiirselt 
your own judgment, leaving the talebearer his full sliare of spleen, 
while you are to bring forward every circumstance that may be depended 
6n, to fix your approbation or dislike on a solid foundation. To do 
otherwise b something worse than childish ; it is mean ; it is unjust. ^ 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
ON 7IIE ABSOLUTE INFINITY OF HELL TORMENTS. 



That to the height of thii great aifumeiit, , 
mtj vneti eternal provideiice. 
And BftUy the wayi efOod f oua.** 

— — — — •* Man Bhall find ftace. 
And shaU o«t grace find mcaas r 

So sang the poet who the realoif exploit 
or Aadet iftfrrnal^attd ebtoUc night. 

Then on f egaiean wing returning, toar'd 
Aloft to regioQ< of celenial light. 

•vtlet«n htmbter trade bj ME be tr«c>d 
Tp shew the grounds on which Idare recede 

FroHi lentimats m earljr youth embrace 
A* refonnatiaa's uniTCrul creed. 



TO T/IE MEADtK. 

npHE following ohservations arc the result' of much serious thought 
and refledlion. For many years pasf I could not heartily believe the 
dochine of eternal punishment by materia/ fire, as generally set forth 
by writers on that awful subje€V *, neither, on the other hand* could I 
ever receive the Antinomian dream of universal salvation, without any 
punishment after death. Both these notions appear to me absurd* 
and inconsistent with the essential attributes of that great, good, and 
tremendous being, who, notwithstanding he is, to all impenitent sinners, 
•* a consuming fire," is, nevertheless, " loving to every man, and hi» 
mercy over all his works.*' 

The shadows of life's evening are now coming on me apace.—— 
Sensible that the loving*. kindness of the Lord has, from 'the earliest 
(toocl of life, been extended to me in mind, body, and estate, I think 
it my duty to Him, to my cotemporary friends, and to C\c rising 
Mieratton, to state my reasons for believing sentiments by many 
legarckd as heretical, and by some as worthy of an harsher name. 
ISaving, therefore, at different and distant times, as the subje6l expanded 
"tnd opened to my view, (without ^y previous plan) thrown together 
the following pages, I have only to request of those who shall thmk it 
mrth their wliile to^ruse them, to divest themselves of prejudice, 
UmI to* examiixe them with candour and deliberation : and although I 
§A not so vain as to imagine tot the reasons which have prevailed with 
IM, will haye Ae same mfluence on all others, I am greatly mistaken if 
fcftd* do not confess tbat the dodbrine of never ending misery and torment 
tm not 90 firm a fotmdation for its support, as it has been generally 
Sl^poiedto have^'andtherefore will siiffer ine to exercise, unblamed 
iMMlnnce^wed/^t privilege, which I wish to allow tvery man, of 
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thinking for himself, as every one of us must give an account of himself 
to God. 

CASTLE LANE, southwark, THOMAS DAY. 

OCTOBER a, 179a. 

Shall nfct tlic JWge of til the e*rth do right ?T Gen. xriiL 

IT has long been my 0|nQkm, that a very great portion of what passes^ 
current in the world for Christian divinity, is not intrinsically worth a 
bunch of rushes. It would be an easy task to defend this sentiment by 
recounting the many contradidHons and abiurdities interwoven in the 
systems adopted by different se6h and parties. All these may be 
accounted as ** wood, haty, stubble," which, notwithstanding^ they may- 
be buih on the *' sure foundation," will nevertheless be burnt, when 
they are tried by^that " fire, which shall try every man's work» of what 
sort it is." 

Yet, certainly there* b a standard or criterion «»f divine truth tp b^ 
fihund in the Oracles of Gdd, by which we ought to try all do^ines 
and systems of religion. I adopt it as a fundamental maxim, that " the 
Scriptures cannot be broken j" and therefore what we find therein laid 
down as the essential aittibutes of that infinitely great, good, and 
unchangeable Being, who is " the Father of the spirits of all flesh, V* 
and the supreme Governor of the universe, must certainly be that 
standard and criterion ; to these every do6lrine must be brought; by 
these every dodlrine must be judged : and therefore, That no solid 
argument, to establish the truth of any opinion, can be drawn from the 
length of time such tenet has been received by, or the universal belief 
of, any Christian set'l or party, is evident from thb s'mgle consideration^ 
That opinions and tenets, utterly repugnant and contradi6>ory to these 
and to each other, have been universally believed and received for a^^es^ 
by different sedts of Christians — the dodtrines of tnmsubstantiation and 
absolute reprobation, -virhen contrasted with their opposites, are 
irrefiragable proofs of the truth of this remark. 

The dodtrine of ^/^r»ii/ punishment for sin (in the sense generally 
received) being, in my apprehension, one of those indefensible tenets, it ' 
fchall be my endeavour, in the following lines, to lay down ihose reasons 
tvhich have induced me (notwithstanding the prqudice of education) 
to believe. That the punishment of the wicked shall have an end, and 
That the redemption which is by eur Lord Jesus Cluist, will finally 
extend to all the hnman race« 

But first, it is necessary to premise, that I firmly believe "itis« 
fearful thing to faH into the hands of the li^ng God," I bclieVe ih«| 
«« He is not mocked, and that whatsoever a man sowcth, that shall h* 
•reapj" that "God is a conswping fire" to afl impenitent «nneiSj and^ 

that " he will render to ever^, man according tojhis works" «« to all 

ivho do not obey ihetrutlvbut it^eyunwghteoijuHMSs, iiid^mti^ and 
tvralh, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 4aasi that do^th^ev^*^ 
«nd that those whodieinthciji|iiifs, shall have their part in th^like wt^flb 
•* bumeth with fire and brimstone, which Is the second death/* 
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Yel» I believe -this punishment vlU have in end : and shall tberefole 
proceed to lay down my reasons for, and endeavour to answer some of 
the objedtiops to, my belief. 

In the first place, ihen, I take notice, that Adam Is univenally allovreJ 
to be the head and representative of the virhole race of mankind ; all f«Il 
in him\ all derive that corruption of nature; the innate propensity to 
evil from htm. He was, consequently, the greattit sinner of the whole 
human race : but no dne ever yet doubted whether Adam was finally 
saved or not : all suppose him to ht /lersonally Interested in that origiiut 
gracious promise, *' the seed of the womau' sluU bruise the serp^t*t 
head." How, then, it can accord, either with the justice, mercy, or 
promise, of that divine and gracious Being, who so loved the human 
lace, that he ^ve hb only begotten son, as a propitiation for the s'm' 
of the whole world, to felicitate the head without the members, the 
foot without the branches, is, to me, an inexplicable mystery I 

Secondly. We are expressly told by the great apostle, that ** Godf 
wiileth ALL men to be saved, and to come to the linowledge of the 
truth/' A doctrine, therefore, of such importance to mankind as the 
ENDLESS punishment of wicked men, would most certainly have been 
as soon, as clearly, and as expressly revealed to mankind as the original 
promise of redemption, above recited. But I cannot recoUedl one 
passage in the Old Testament, which has been, is, or can be construed* 
to have the least reference to thb do6lrine, before Isaiah and DanleU 
who lived near 3600 years from the creation. As, therefore, this 
dodbine does not appear to have been revealed to mankind either in 
&e patriarchal or Mosaic dispensation, it is (to me at least) a conclusive 
argument that no such dodhine was promulged during those 
dispenaationSf and therefore cannot be founded in truth. 

Thirdly. The love of " the Father of the spirits of all flesh" is as 
infinite and unbounded as his Jtoiver or his wisdom^-hui I cannot help 
thinking, notwithstanding all that Calvinists or Arminians have said on 
this subje6l» that if, as they represent, so great a proportion of the himian 
race are to be everlastingly miserable, without hope or remedy ; it 
bears exceeding hard on all these his glorious atuibutes, as it absolutely 
renders them imperfe6l— his love will not* his power cannot, and his 
wisdom knows not how to extricate the creattireshis hands have formed* 
from a state infinitely worse than never to have existed: all which if^ 
in my apprehension, 

* Httm H tVUktWomhtnUt to tdl!** 

** But an infiinte God requires an inftnite satisfadUon.** This I have 
indeed heard strongly asserted ^y very eminent divines— I answer* 
Where is this wittteft? I never could find it ia die BiUe» from the 
begtnniog of Genesis to the end of Sevektions ! Yet suppose we gr«it 
this e^^ttlovdinaLry position-^}etus is that infinite satis&dtioo— and he 10 
th^ propitt|tion« not for betievers only, but for the sins of the whole 
iiorl4r^ iftehol^ithe I^mb of Qod tbAt tsktAavrey ^ tin (the 
-•ggr^g^^c s»») of the world.** The jvsxici^ God^ ^|»XifBVc^ 00^' 
^OL.IV. E 
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by no means hinder the exertion of his love. Vis power, pf his* 
wisdom; which certainly will be all united in fulfilling that original^ 
great, and glorious promise, ** the seed of the woman sliall bruise the 
serpent's head/' 

fourtfily. That this is the case, (to me at least) plainly appears from 
considering the many str-ong and positive in}un6iions to the children of 
men, which are all summed up in *« Be ye tliercfoce merciful, as your 
• Father which is in heaven is merciful.'* FoCr notwithstanding all the 
metaphysical and abstwdt reasonings of the Calvinists^ to reconcile a. 
PARTIAI redemption with that universal love to mankind wWch 
the Scriptures affirms to dwell in the Father" of the spirits of all fltishf. 
or the more nervous avguments of the Arminians in favour of universal 
redempti6n« I cannot help thinking, if that redemption docs not finally 
extend to all the human race, but that all those precepts, and consequently 
any arguments that can be drawn from them to enforce the general 
pra£lice of mercy and benevolence, lose all their force and efficacy : for 
although, as Dr. Young observes, " ».God. all mercy is a God un ust,.'* 
yet, stretching the justice of God to such an extceme as to exclude the 
possibility of mercy in ar^ stage of our existence, antiihifates,^ as I 
before observed, some of his most, glorious attributes, and substitutes 
min^Bi've wrath in the place oi Jtuniiive jiaiice ; a supposition, (in my 
^pr^hcnsion, 4t least) absurd and inconsistent in the greatest degree, 
and totally irreconcilable with a thousand passages of Holy Writ^ as it 
implies those passions of the human soul to dwell and inhabit in tha 
Supreme God, which are therein represented as^toully contrary to the 
mind which was in Christy and that renovation of our ua^re which is 
the very essence of our redemption into the *• the liber tj of the glory 
of the sons of God." 

Let no one say, that the punishment of the next world will not 
soften the most obdurate or hardened sinner— that the horrid sentiment., 
which Milton puts into the mouth of Satan^ will be the sentiment of ' 
the lost spirits of the human race for ever ! Oh, noi many a proud,, 
imperious, haughty spirit do we see (in this present scene of things), 
humbled by poverty and afflidtions of various kinds; and if thq shorty 
transitc||y punishment of this Heeting World, has compelled so many proud 
and stubborn hearts to bow down before poor worms, like themselves^ 
how much more will the misery of that state humble them, where " the 
^hioke of their torment ascendcth for ages of ages *?" When» 
therefore, I consider the literal meaning. of this text, and what ** i 
fearful thing it is to fall into the hands of the living God"— the shortness 



*. &ex. xiv. w. in our translat'on rendered ** for ever a»d ever," yet 
jLa£peal to all who understand the Greek language^ whether the above 
\\ not the literal con^ruHion of that important text : Mt mvntts tuotvt>v . 
itf secula seculorumi^ iif is liferally reiideried in the Greek and Latin 
ifiterrmeary verttbn'bf Montanus, published at Antwerp in 1583 ;, and 
io'the mar|shi:of Mr« Worsley*!^ tran^tioDy Vheierer the nfatase-i^ 
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•f htiman lifb'-^-tlie severity of the puiushWnt after deat h d ie 
Vnavoidabie innate depntTity and corruption of human nature— --Mhe 

present blind and helpless state of a great majority of mankind the 

vast disproportion that a neverrcnding, punishment, in my apprehension' 
at least, bears to the transgressions of % short and finite state and 
^ve aQ, the many declarations in Scripture (for the Scripture cannot 
be broken) of the universal Iqve of God to the children of men— and 
that love manifested by giving his son }esus Christ to be a propltiatiocT 
for the sins of the wAo/e ioorld~-A, cannot help th'mking but that 
Aimi^hty Wisdom knows how to make a punishment, however severe or 
luting, yet limited in its duration, •uhservient to bringing about she 
grand obje6i of his love in the redemption «f mankind, and delivering 
** the creation * itself from the boixlage of corruption, into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.'* 

•* But doth not Christ himself, in ^MfK ix. 43, 45. expressly speak 
of the fire that nenter shall be quenched T* I answer, expressly and 
positively* No! Notwithstanding the great stress usually laid on this 
passage of St. Mark, I flatly aver there is jio such text in the chqiter 
abovementianed, nor in all the New Testament. This very obje^un 
struck me at first very forcibly ; but great was my astonishment ca 
finding the words in die origmal, rendered in our tran^atlon ** the 
fire that nevershall be quenched,** to be tic t^ «n/f to «#^ t^ in ignea 
inexdngttibilem— into the fire inextinguishable or unquenchable t*— 
And stirely so it is, to any power less than the Almighty ; but who virilt 
either deny that to BIM it is possible; or affirm, that because his 
almighty power omly can accomplish this, it therefore never will be 
extinguished } 

** But our Lord himself, in the last verse of the xxvth chapter of St* 
Matthew, makes use of the same word («umoir) in describing the 
happiness of the righteous, and the punishment of the wicked.** 1 gnmt ' 
it«-but before we proceed to consider this, which is perhaps one of the 
strongest obje6lions, that is or can be urged against limited punishment 
by the advocates for never ending* misery and torment, 1 beg it may 
be' well observed^ that throughout the whole of these considerations, I 
^peak only of ih^i JtunisAment which includes ^misery and twmenU^^tX. 
^BMaHL/tunuknuut (however the ideas may have hitherto been inseparably 
conneded) does not necessarily include, but may subsist without either 
misery or torment : and therefore, in a sound and solid sense, we may 
take this word «4»viOv in its utmost latitude of extent, and aljows that the 
Hacked shsUl go away into everlasting punishment. 1 have before 
observed* that ** the Scripture cannot be broken )** we are expresly 



♦ KTiri^ See Rom. viii. 19— —a 2, and let common sense judge pi 
the impropriety of render'mg this word, in the same pasnge, creatme 
and creation I 

t Mr. Wesley translates it in his Arminian Magazine for Decemb'br 
1782, p. 632, ** the ^e*-the unquenchable.'* 



told tl|^r«ln» that the ^h£k are loade kings and priests to God : certatnif 
then* those ^ho die In their suu» will n^ver inherit any part of tbii 
double portion ( but by faUing' under the power of the ucofid deaths 
inust suffer the eternal punishment of disgrace and lots : for if he who 
]^id y^ his oue talent in a napki^ was cast into otiter darkness for his 
^gUgence, how much lower will tiiose be degraded, who, so far from 
Wt/iro^ing many talents, grievously mispent them! and notwithstuiding» 
ip. the f^lIk^of time, <' God will wipe away all tears from their eyes,** 
yet, asthefe is a very great and manifest difference in the digress of 
VJickedness. in this present world, it is dearly evident (to me at least) 
that a very great distinclion' will remain among the children of men» 
after they are delivered from the a6\ual pain and misery of the second, 
death*: and I thipk it no absurdity to suppose, that although ilieir 
condition, after that delivferance, when contrasted with that dreadful 
Slat^ firom which they ari deHvered, will be inexpressibly happy and 
comfortable, yet the scarf and marks (if wfi may so speak) of tlut infernal 
fire, will remain upon them after their deadly wounds are heded. 
This disgrace and loss, thereibre, will operate on them as a punishment 
to the endl^ ages of eternity. So shall that Scripture be fulfilled, 
^* .the first shall ht last, and the last first.** 

Ta return j that the word <iw»»*Mr signi£ies an absolute eternity, in either 
of th^ cases, pentionfdio Mat xxv. I nvuch, doubt. The prospfc6lopenei! 
into the invisible world by our Saviour himself, in the account of Divei 
^d. La^aru;^ compared with other |jfassages of .Holy Writ, indisputably 
•f roves, that there ]& an intermediate staie^ both of happiness and misery; 
preceding the final consummation (1 say rcatittuion) of all thii^s. 
Now it is clear to me, that this text refeas.to that state^ and to that alone ; 
a^ ther^fiore, as it is impossible to tuppose diat our Lord ever mearit to 
Contradi£l ei^er himself or his messengers, the significadon of «(«bi«^'% 
ii/hijch from a deie^i in our language of a proper word to express its 



* That, in the fulness of time, they will be thus delivered, is clear 
to me from those astonishing declarations of our Lord and his apostle— 
f* Behold I maA^ all things new,*' and, «* The creation |its«lf shall be 
f^yered from tine .bondage of corruption, into the liberty of the glory 
of the sons of God/* What room for either fin, m.isery, or torment, 
lafter this renovation and deliverance ! 

t The Rev. Mr. Richard Clarke, whoml account an exceeding good 
3udge, both of the language as well as of the essence and meaning of 
ihe ^red.. Scriptures, transbtes this word tonuU^ and says, «' The 

adjedl^ve #(«vi^ cannot bear any other sense than the substantive «i«^ 
firom which il is derived ; and this last, it is confessed, signifies §a^uluin, 

•an^i^, Of tleng du r a t i o n of time. Agey, under the gospel, have respedjtlo 
the types and shadows of ihe seven days and new moons, and sabbatical 

^ ycats^j. and m regaid to Christ, ihey point out that time "vyhen he shall 
deliver up Ih^ kii^^om to God even the Father, i Cor. xv. 24, 27, 
3d, 29." See his Gospel of the Daily Service of the Temple, p. 20. 
^ • Notwithstanding the whole weight of argument for the ab^lute 

^ eternity pf t^ell ^xmeftfs rests almost entirely on the signification of th« 

* above word and iTs dttivative, the foregoing observation ol Mr« 



lyrfctseroeauog, we render eternal, and ererlattin^ (and whScb are often 
«sed in Scripture to express a long and tndc^ite duration) must be fixed 
by those plain sod posittve^edanuons of the alxnighty love, power* and 
justice of our Lord» recorded in John* xii. 33. «< And I, if I b« lifted 
up from the earth, will draw afl men oiffo me.*' And Luke ni. ^ 
•* He that knew hii master's will, ind did it not, shall be beaten with 
many [not eiuiless] stripes; while he that knew not his L(ird% 
will,** (which ts undoubtedly a Tast majority of the human race) *' shall 
be beaten with few." " These stripes, therefore^ (as Mr. Clarke well 
observes) must regard ducatidn, whatever diat be* and which it 
represented by tf/^J ^ft'geit in the book of the beloved Apostle*.** 



Clarke b abundainly confirmed eren by our present translation* N# 
English reader, considering the great importance of the do^irine built 

00 the constru£Hon of Ais %'ord, would ever suppose it occurred in 
the New Testament, in any other fiiac^ or in anf other senses than 
where it is translated fifr rWr, &c. But the U£k is im otherwise ; kk 
this word occurs in the following and many other paasages, which, tm 
Acw the glaring absurdity of resting such a weight of argument on i^ 

1 shall take the Bberty of rendering /br e^ter. 

Mat. xiii. 39. The hinrest is iSt consummatton [or end] of the for 
ever. And again* in terses 46 and 49. So shaH it be in the end of 
this for ever. 

Mat. xii. 3a. Whosoever shall speak against tlie holy ghost, it shaH 
tiot be forgiven neither in this for ever, neither in the future. 

Mat. xxviii. last verse. Behold, I am with you always, even to the 
coDSonupaiion of the forever. 

I Cor. ii. 6 — 8.. But we speak not the wisdom of ^is for ever, nor 
of the princes of this^ for ever i but we speak the hidden wisdom oiP 
God in a mystery, whWh God foreordained before the for even, which 
none of the princes of this for ever knew, &c. 

Heb. ix. 26. But now once in the consummation of the for evert, 
bath he appearexi, &c. See alsoEph. iii. 9, and last verses. 
^ Everv unprejudiced person must therefore acknowledge, that there 
uciearfv an end pointed out to some of ihcfor evers mentioned i» 
Sacred vVrit.. How much better then would it have been, to have 
literally and unifororiy rendered it a^e or ag^es. And where repeated 
f^et or ^es ^agesn as expressed either in the MM^ular, orploraL And ' 
uwe cannot perte6tiy understand the language ofthe Ahnighty, kt «• 
iath^t acknowledge our ignorance, than contend for an interpretatioiv 
%hich, by misrepresenting the Supreme Father of all, in the exercise 
of his divine attributes, nas onlv served to confirm ^infidels in their 
prejudicce i^ain$t the whole Christtan revehitioii) and to shock the 
aeellngs of mankind without convincing their undcntandtags* 

* Mr. Worsley in the margin of his translation, renders Mat. xvi. a6« 
^ What shall it {nroAt a man, if he gain the whole world, and b^ saner ced 
in Mi UfeV" And the tame interpretation (at aninam stiatti tmildletur) ll 
confirmed in the Antwerp interiineary vevion of 1513* As, therefore, ft 
fine, or muRt, is the lost of a ^rt only, liot the mkoU of a man^ 
kbtmrnce, is certainly (in my opinion however) a strong collateral praof 
the truth of ^ foregoing interpretations, 

T'O BXCONTIKUEO* . 
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LESLEYS rnoUGHtS ON THE mw CREATION. 



SIR, 

TOY iosertm^ in your Miscellany the following lines, being part of a 
Sermon pobHshed by the Rey. John Wesley, M. A. you will much 
oblige 

A CONSTANT REATWER. 



^BehoMImakcaUtlilQgiiiar.'' Vttr.xA^ 

1 . WHAT a strange scene is here opened to our views ! How remote 
from all our natural af^Nrehetmons ! Not a gHmp^e of what is here 
-revealed, was ever seen in the heathen world. Not only the modern^ 
barbarous, uncivilized headiens have not tho least conception of it, but. 
it was equally unknown to the refined polished heathens of ancient 
Greece and Rome. And it is almost as little thought of or understood, 
by the generality of Christians: I mean, not barely those that arc 
fiominally such, that have the form of godliness without the power ; byt 
even those that in a measure fear God and study t<5 work righteousness. ; 

2, It must be allowed, that after all the researclws we can mSike, still 
cur knowledge of the great truth, which is delivered to us inthes^ 
words, is exceedingly short and imperfe6l. As this is a point of mere 
revelation, beyond the reach of all our natural faculties, we cannot 
penetrate far into it, nor form any adequate conception of it. But it 
may be an encouragement to those who have in any degree tasted of ^e 
powers of the world to come, to go as far as they can go, interpreting 

' Scripture by Scripture, according to the analogy of faith. - ■ > 

■ > 3. The Apostle, caught up in the visions of God, tells us in the fir«t 
verse of the chapter, ** 1 saw anew heaven and a new earth.** And 
adds, ver. 5. " He that sat upon the throne said, (I believe the only 
•words which he is said to utter throughout the whole book,) Beholc^ 
I mak€ all things n^w.'* , , . . . 

4. Very, many commentators entertain a strange opinion, ^t ' this 
Relates only to the present state of things, and gravely tell us thalt the 
words are to be referred to the flourishing state of the church, which 
commenced after the heathen |)ersecutions. my, soum of them bavfc 
discovered, that all which the apostle speak^ concem'mg the ** tiew 
heavens and the new earth»*' Was fulfilled when Constantine the Great 
poured in riches and honours upon the Christiatis. What a miserable 
way is this of making void the whole cbunsel of God, with regard t© all 
that grand chain of events, in reference to his church, yea, and to aH 
mankind, from the time that John was in Fatmos, unto the tnd of thfc 
world 1 ; Nay tlie line of ^lis prophecy reached further still. It does not 
end wtth the present world, but shows uS the things that will coule tp 
pas^.when this world is no more. For, 

5. Thus saith the Creator and Governor of the universe, ** Behold 1 
make^sdl things new : all which are included in that expression of the 
ApoWl^p* A ueW heaven and a new earth.*' «« A new heateui.** 



The original word in Geoesis (ch^p/i.) is in iSbft pkind munber* Amf 
iodeed this is the coDsunt bnguige of Scripture; not keaveM^ but 
heavens. Accordingly the ancient Jewish writers are accustomed to 
Kckon diree heavens. In- conformity to which the Apostle Paul speaks 
of hi» being ** caught up into the third heaven.'* It b this» the third 
beavtm, which is usually supposed to be the more immediate residence 
of God — so far as any residence can be ascribed to hi^ omoipre:>ent 
^irit, who pervades and 6Us the whole umvene. It is here (if we 
speak after the manner of men, ^lat die Lord sittcth upon his throfie» 
surrounded by angels and archangels, awkby aU his flamtng ministers 

6. We cannot thiak, that this heaven will undergo any change, any 
more than its great inhabitant. Surely this pafaice of the Most High was 
the same from eternity, and will be world without end. Only the inferiot 
havens are liable to change ; the highest of which we usvally call the 
starry Ireavens. This, St. Peter informs us, *« is seserved unU> fiw 
against the day of judgment, and destrac^on of men.** In that day^ 
« being on fire,*' it shaU first ** shrivel as a parchment scroll :** then it 
shall ** be dissolved,** and ** shall pass away with a great noise :** lastly* 
it shall ** flee from the face of him that sittelh on the throoe» and ther« 
shall be found no place for it.** 

7. At the same time ^ the stars shall fall from heaven,** the secret chain 
being broken, which had retained them in their several orbits from the 
foundation of the world. In the meanwhile the lower, or subhmtrf 
•* heaven,*' with ** theelemeris (or principles that compose it) «• shall 
melt with fervent heat,** while •• the earth, with the virorks that are 
therein, shall be burnt up.*' This is the introduction to a far nobler state 
of things, such as it has not yet ei\tered into the heart of me« to 
conceive ; the universal restoration, which is to succeed the universal 
destruction. 



ROBINSON CRUSOE AND HIS MAN FRIDAY, 



DEAR SIR, 

jN the Biographia Brittannica, published by the late excellent Dr. 
Kippis, may be found the following curiouft anecdote respeding the 
4o(^rine of Universal Restoration. It is in the life of De Foe, and 
relates to his iamoiis production of Robinson Crusoe : I have transcribed 
U, supposing it not altogether unsuiuble to the nature of your instruClive 
Miscellany. 

MANY fine displays of natural sentiment (says Dr. Kippis) occur In 
.Robinson Crusoe*s man Friday; and there is one, which, in reading it» 
appeared, to the present writer, particularly striking. It i$ in the 
conversation which Crusoe has with Friday concerning the devil.—* 
Friday, beii^ig informed by his master that God was stronger than the 
DeviU asks, « If God much strong, much might as the devil, why God 
^ot kill the devil, so make him no nore wicked ?** At this ^juestion 
Crusoe was gwtly surprised and cttbairwsed, but having reco?fered 
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iimself .t Httle» he aziswtreid* thtt Qod would at last i^unbh ^ deTil 
severely ; that he is reserved for judgment, and is to be ctet into the 
bottdlniess pit to dwell with ejverlasting iire. Still, however, FVxdaj» 
«ot being aatished, retoms wpotk his master, repeating his words 
^ Heacrre at last I me no understand. But why not kill the devil now ? 
•why not kill great ago?'*— «* You may as well ask me, replied Crusoe, 
vby God does not kill you aUd me when we do wicked things here 
tfiatofiendhim; we are reserved toYepent and be pardoned.** At 
^Mft Friday, mused awhile, and then said, mighty qffhBi^naielj, ** WeQ, 
ynXip that w^ ; so you,' /, devils all wicked^ all preserve, repent^^ 
aod>arJbji aUr 

Pediaps (obwrvaa ^e DoQor) It would be going too far to assert that 
De Foe intended coTertly to insinuate that there might he a roor^ 
merciful dis^ibuUoa of things^ in the final re&^lts of divine proiridefice, 
Ihan he ckred at that time openly to exhibit. 

. Be this as it may— and Dr. Kippts speaks very modestly about it— 
<enain it is, that the h(»est unsophisticated heart of Friday thought, and 
Voiced in the thought, that the mercy of the Supreme Being would 
tmhrace tfap whole cicatioo, 

I am. Sir, 
BOXTON saVARB* Yours rcspe^Hully, 

JAN. 28,^1800. JOHN EVANS. 

■ fc*" - ' ' . . . " 

rHE ZEAL OF A SCOTCH OFFICER. 



4300N after the conclusion of ihe French war, in the time of ^Queen 
Anne* a young pert officer, who had but lately entered the service* 
came to the ordinary at the Bl^k Horse Ii^n, Holborn, where Major 
Johnson, a brave, rough, old Scotch officci;, a religious man, usually 
dined. The young gentleman, while at dinner, was venting some 
infidel notions, and speaking, in the gaiety of hia humour, against the 
dispensations of providence. • The major, at first, only desired him to 
speak more respectfully of one whom all the company reverenced j hut 
finding him run on in his extravagance, began to reprimaitd him in m 
ttore serious manner. ** Young man, (s^d he) do not abuse your 
benefiiflor whilst you are eating his bread. Consider vdiose air you 
Weathe, whose presence you are in, and who it is that ^ve yoo the 
^wer of that very speech which you make Use of to*his dbhonour.**' 
The young spark, who thought to turn matters to jest, asked him if he 
was going to preach ; but at the same time desir^ him to take care 
whiithtf laid to a man of honour. ** A man of honou^ (says the 
major) thou art mi infidel and a bhtsphemer, and I shall use thee as such»*' 
In ih«rt, the qua^ekran so high, that the young officer challenged the 
major. Upon their coming into ^e garden, die old gendemcn advise<| 
^ antft^CMliit t0 cottslder the j^e into virhidi oot pass might plunge 
Kim*, b«t Itniifig him to gf6w upoa hhn to a degrfee of scurriHtjr, ^9 
believkig the dlvice procettcted f r mn fear, ** Shrahl (said he) if* 
ii«nd«rb«li does not jitnkfi Ibee dMdrhcfeic I ooatQ «t (htef 1 ihaHnoi 



lul ie chastise thee for thy pra&neaes* to thy Maker, and thy ttiirlirJi 
f» hi« sen^ant.*' Upon this be 4rew hU «word» and cried, with « load 
voicf^ ^ The sword pf the I..ordy and of Gideon !** Hii antagcmic 
was so terrifiedy that he was presently disarmed, and thrown upon hk 
kneet. In thii-pofiture he hfi^ed his Jife; which the ni^ gmued, 
on condition diat be asked pardon of God in a short extemporary 
prayer, which the M gentleman dilated to him ^pon the spot, and 
wtich his proselyte repeated to him in the presence of the whole 
company, to their great diversion. 



ANECDOTE OF ARCHBISHOP rilLOTSON. 

glU JOHN TREVOR, who had been expelled from parHamcnt for 

the enormities of his condudl, one day meeting the Archbishop, 

cried out aloud, ** I bate to see an atheist in the shape of a churchman. '* 

— '< And I (said the good bishop) hate to see a knave in any shape/* 

CRITICISM ON HEBREWS, I. S. 



MB.. EDITOK. 

t- AM nql insensible that, in combattiug any established hypothesis, a 
■^ person may easily expose himself to censure ; but as I am well 
conviiKed that every roan is subject to error, 1 presume we ooght Jiever 
40 be too eibstinate for corre£Hon. ' Claiming, therefore, the- same hmity 
which I wotdd grant to others in a similar case, I diail ontke a few 
remavks upon a passage of Scripture, which, in my estimation, is not to 
accurately translated as it ought to be. 

In Hebrews, i. the -eighdi verse ia thus translated—" But to the sop 
he saith. Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre, of 
righteousness is a sceptre of thy kingdom:" How this text came to be 
'Aus trsanstated is not my province to detertttine. However, I will give it 
HI the «figtnaH and leave every man of candour to judge how far it is 
justifiable. 
• a|b« Ik -m wot • $50r#- w • ©s^ •*? Tw mfota t« »»4i>0* ^«C^ wBotiw 

I can sab no JuA reason why o ei^ should not be the nom'mative to 
^ verbfunderstood, though our translators have rendered it in the 
locative case, which, in my opmion, is not warranted -by ifflyaudiomy* 
however it may support a certain hypothesis. 

It is evident that the apostle is speaking of mo ,as he quotes the seventh 
verse from' Psalm civ. which is as follows— , 

Now if et^ be admitted the nominative case, the plain literal 
Baaniag of the text will be this—** Tl|c^od (said) unto the son, Thy 
V03LIV. . F ^ 



/ 
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^<mc IS to the age of the age : a sceptre ^of righteousness in a eeeptre 
of thy kingdojn.** It is etident that « ei ^ spoken of in the next rerse^ 
who b said to annoint the son, b the same who b spoken of in the 
eighth verse. Kide locum. B 



QUESTION ON % TIMOTHY, III. r6. 



DBAR SIR, 

T SHOULD be much obliged to any of your correspondents for an 
•*' explanation of a Tim. iii. 16. and to point out what, in general, we 



are to understand by the term inspiration. 



CRITO. 



QUESTION ON i JOHN, rl 7. 



STR, 

CHOULD be glad to be informed, t|irough the channel of your 
valuable Miscellany, what are the best reasons for admitting q( 
^ lejedting 1 John, v. 7. as truly canonical Scripture. 

Z.Y. 



QUESTIONS ON ATONEMENT. 



SIR, " 

COME time ago some questions on Atonement were pulAbhed in youf 
Miscellany, Vol.ii. p. 312, and an answer appeared in p. 348. vol. iii. 
&c.jbut the author thereof, instead of taking up those questions, has gone 
to prove Christ the end of the law and substance of the types, with which 
I readily agree, having paid some attention to that subject : but the 
questions on Atonement and Fardon stand unanswered, as they were 
proposed : for the question was not, Whedier these dodbrines were true 
or not ; but How the Sacred Scriptures held them forth, u not to clash 
with or contradict each other? I therefore renew the question to you, or any 
of your correspondents. As 1 have waited a long time, and no person 
comes forward, I request some friend of truth would* ais it n)ig|B|tve 
satbfad^on to other enquirers beside W^ 

BATTLE, YourS'^espedlMy, 

JANUARY 28, 1800. ^ S. Ri 
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THE REQUST OF J. B. C. 
TO THE TRINITARIANS, DUALUNS, AND UNlTAR lAIfS. 

*^H£ Trinitarian tMt, or rule of Three» token from the AtAaMustrnm 
Greedy h it fbQowt : « 

Yon are neither to confoond the figures, nor divide the suhnance* 

The first figure is i, — the second figure is i,— «nd the third tigur* 
is I. 

And yet you are compelled, by thb rule, to acknowledge that erery 
€De of diese ones, is one by itself. 

And yet you are forbidden* by the same rule, to say there arc three 
ones :— 4br there are not three, but one. 

Now, my request to the Truiitariaiis, b that they would work, and 
pftrve 6m fioBowing sumsbfy this rule, in so complete and easy a manner 
as to make the rule plain and useful to me : 
If I make 3, how many must 12 make } 
If 3 make only i, how many must 72 make ? 

The Dualiam table is. That the Father and Holy Ghost are one ; the 
Holy Ghost being no other than the power, the influence, and operation 
i^God. That Jesus Christ was the very first existence produced by the 
Fadier ;--d]at all things were made by him, and that he is called God ia 
&e Scriptures. 

My request to these is, that they would prove the propriety of the 
Scrtptiircs in speaking of the Holy Ghost as a person ;— and, as they 
say Jesoffb not the same in person with the Father — thatthey would ako 
^ove, that they do not make two Gods. 

The Unitarian toble is, that Jesus Christ had no existence before he 
was conceived of the virgin, and that he was only a mere man, in whom 
God dwelt in a wonderful manner.' Now, my request to them is, that 
Aey win prove, in aphdnandeasy way, without putting any force uposi 
&e texts, that the following passages are not to be understood in theic 
outward, plain, and literal sense.— John 1. 1, a, 3, & 10.— iii. i3.^xTi. 
i8.— xviii.' 5.— a Cor. viii. 9.— Eph. iii. 9.— Col. i, 15, 16.— Hcb. 
i, 2.— Rev. i. II,— iiL 14. ^ 

A. B. C. 18 neither a Triniurian, Dualian, nor Unitorian, but it 
wa^gg for tonvi£tion; and therefore if any of these descriptions wiQ 
ajwwiar his request in a candid, plain, and concise manner, and get their 
performance inserted in any of the most public Magazines \ or, if 
pubfiftlied fry itself get it inserted in the List of new PubUcations, in an j 
of th$ Re^ewi, they will very much oblige their 

Humble Servant; 

A. B.C. 

■ I ■■ i j i '■ I ' . I ■ " 
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A REPROOF OF DRUNKENNESS. 

.m I .' n , ~ , ■ ■ , ■ I , " ., ' III i r 

A STY AGES, to Hialce his grandson "(Cyrus, who was Ithhn about 

twelve years of age, says Zenophon) think no more of returning to. 

his native country, prepared a sumptuous entertainment, in which hk 

spared no expence, eitlier as to the quantity or the quality and delicacy 

of meats. Cyrus looked upon all tticse preparations with a- deal, of 

indifference. And as Astyagcs seemed very much surprised at it, 

*• The Persians (said he) instead of so many turnings and windings, t<y 
sitisfy their hunger, take a much shorter way *to the same end j a little 
bread and creases will do it at any time.'* His grandfather,, giving him> 
leave to dispose of tlie dishes that were served up,. a»he thought fit, he 
distributed them immediately among such of the king's servants as were 
present : to one he gave because he taught him to ride j to another,, 
Because he served Astyages well ; to a third, becauie he w>as very 
careful of his mother. Sacas, Astyages's cup-beaser, was the only 
person to whoav he gave nothing. This officer, besides his pla^ e of cup 
bearer, had the post of introducing such as> were to ha^e audWnce of 
^e king 3 and as it was not possible to grant the favour to Cyrus a* often 
as he requred it, he had the misfortu^ to displease the yo^ng jprihce» 
who expressed his rebutment iipcm the occasion. Asty^es seemed 
fineasy that fie fiad offered thia^ affront to an officer, for whom^he had i^ 
particular esteem, and who deserved it for his wonderful address in 
discharging^ his office — "And is that enough, papa, (answered Cyrij3) to 
rterit your favour? theii I ^ould soon have obtained it j for TU answer 
for it, I can serve you better than he.'* The little Cyrus was immediately 
equipped in the habit of a cup-bearer. He advanced gravely with a 
serious air and a napkin over his shoulder, and holding the cup nicely on 
three of his fingers, he presented it to the king with ^ dexterity and 
grace t^t charmed Astyages and Mandane. When this was done, h^ 
threw his arms around his grandfather*s neck, and,, kissing him, crie^ 
eut with great joy—** Q Sacas, p«or Sacas, thou art undone. 1 shall 
Wc thy place,'*^ Astyages was mjghtiJy pleased with him — " And 
well, (says hfc) my boy, thou shalt have i\ ; nobody can serVe me better,. 
fiuX you have forgot.^nej part of die ceremony : which is, to taste pi it 
before you give it." It was, it seems, the custom for the ^up-feearer ta 
pour out a little of the Uqaor into hit left hand and taste it, befo^ he 
-presented' the cup- to the king. •• *Twas not through for^etfulness, 
jianswered Cy;'U8)i<hat 1 did not so.'*—** What then >** (said Astyages) — 
•« 'Twas because 1 appi^hendcd tl\e liquoc to beyi<?/i««.**^** Poison'l 
how so^' — ** Yes, ind^d, papa^ for it is hot long since I tool notice, at 
an entertainment you gave the lords of your court, that after they had 

i*Milriiifotk ^tfaUwM^^-^^ tfec i sJifidsjM^ 

y and sung and talked like madmen. You youiself seemed to hafvc forgot 
that you were their king, and they, that they were your subjedb. At 
last, when you got up to dance, .yo'tftouM not stand without ttaggering.**^ 
— •* How, (replies Astyages J^ do^tnof*ftie same thing happen to you» 
Cither?**— «« Never!*' (answered '^yrus).—** How then.*'—" Why, 
when he has drank he is no lonccer thirstT> and that*8 all.'* 
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POETRY. 

1 1 f ■m ill TTTt%- 



?usented by an aged Father to hisjoung Daagktcfp refmsting (19 
remembrance ef him) that they might b$ 

FIXED WITHlt^ A CA^IN tT 

Which he gave her for p-estrviffg her Triniets^ and other Qmotitia. 



A LICE^ ay dnld* to tfiee I giv« 

(Safe to preietTe from hana or Ion) 
This Cabj|iet» wUkhiMy ceceivt. 
Thy treasures gay^ thy treasures choice. 

Whene-er you sdrch yoor fiches 0*05 
And drawer by dnw'r aipuse year ttiind^ 

Think of your Qeter-feding storey 

Treasured in Christ your richest friend! 

ThUik'of liis never-ceasing love; 

Hia handa uphoM yoa ev*ry whcrs^ 
In him to live in him to move, 

Thit treasure seek by &ith and {»rayer. 

TMnk ho w he intercfcdw Wiilf Cbit * 

That thou «lay>t love, imy'^ hte adore ^ 
^fhat thou the purchase of his blood 
w. Mi^Vbe His ioMtore evcrnOic* 

Thiuk on the pray'rs in which we*v« join*4^ 

WhexLl.wi# with, yea htee b^w^ 
T|;lit CtMri»t ottr treitMre vje migHt iad 
,^ Our sttf.itidftaff CMC JQiliney difo«f lu 

Tbf tretMifeft here mmx hive la ead • 
Thy ti;(BMiim there w yet uacMt 

Th^ye»iliqiiaihiDgi^ tr atac^ n 4^ 
Are always ncw» nor c*cr wax old. 



A. 
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<% may thy heart thatoMnet be» 

Where God such treasure shall intrust. 

As ne*er shall fail or know decay* 
When the firail casket moulds to dust I 

Ob let thy heart be lifted up* 

Be koljf confident in prayer* 
That thou art his, and he thy hope* 

And all thy treasures centre here i 

M»y erery grace inrich thy days* 
Treasure* of mercies crown each year : 

Comfort diy soul* and mark thy ways 
With filial love and holy fear« 

Christ was thy &ther*s treasure here ; 
, His grace o*cr every foe prcvail*d \ 
Id ev*ry confli£i* eVry fear. 
His timely mercies never fail'd. 

Oh, may thy fafher's^ God be thine ! 

May^st thou this richest treasure prove* 
To know through Kfe* and Iife*s dectine* 

That He*s tfy God* and God is love. 

Then in the great Redeemer's reign 

And through eternity along* 
Wh^ end is put to sin and pain* 

He*ll be thy treasure* and thy song. 



Your affed^ionate father; 

JOHN COVENTRY. 



rHE MORALS OF CATO CENSORIUS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN AND VERSIFIED, 



BV S. FEARN, JUl^- 

retasnifig' each its Latin Motto. 



— — *Dei ^ultus praecipuui.— — 
TP God b sovereign, as by books w«*re tol<b' 
To him we should our fagrant hearts unfold* 

S omnolentia vitanda.-*-*— 

Be watchful ever* nor to slumber daie^ 
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Restnin yoar toogue* for reatms, sHeiice. deems 
A godlike virtue, which e*eii God esteeuM. 

— — Sibi Ipsi convcniendm n 
Nori£| ohjust, nor *gaiiist your feelings morc^ 
Whofetrs hinW^ sure nothing can approve. 

Senio bene gette lefei end a 
So a£i in youdi, that -when advancM in yearv 
No sad refledlion may demand your tean* 

^Suspiciooes iahes. 

On whispers ne>r your quick suspicion ref^ 
*Tis guilt implants the fear within the breast* * 

fa prosperis de adversis cogitandum. 
When blest with all that happiness affords, 
IVepare for ill ^ which with it ne*er accords. 

■ M ors alterius noo sperandt.— — 
Build not your hopes upon another*s deadv 
For sooner you may yield your fleeting breath. 

■ A nimus in dono xstimandus.^—- 
However poor your friend, for favours grateftd bc^ 
By such he proves his friendship e*er for thee* 

Fkupertus tolerand a 

Since, ent*ring in this wofid, we worthiest werc^ 
The humble ^e wtth padence let us bear. 

— — Mors non formidanda.-^— 
With mind undaunted, for stem death prepare ; 
Who dreads it living, every pang must share. 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

FRIENDSHIP is the joy of resMon^ 

Dearer yet than that of love'^ 
Lf(9ve but lasts a transient season* 
f riend^p makes the bliss above > 

Whd woutd lose the secret pleasure 
Feh when soul wit&soul unites ! 

Other blessings have their measure^ 
Friendship without bound delights. 



EPITAPH JOM ST. ATBANASiUXS CREED. 

P^NTOMB'D here lies. Saint Athan, 
Who gav^ all men to Sathan, 

Whidi could not belkve 
That tArte make no more than oacp 
Tht /after the s»me age a'iie ioju 

Ajul dogmas receive. 

For ever lie still, wicked sprite, 
le^t th^ -worl^ eqjoysome quiet 

Thy time now is o*er ; 
Let diy foolish mysteries^ . 
And thy idle vagaries. 

Be heard of no more* 



EPISCOPUS. 



?as;=: 



Oif A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 



^HE solid joys of human kind, 

A^e those that ^w from peact of mind ; 

, . For wUo the swee^ of Ufe can tastc^ * 
With viM apid tim*rous ^uih oppress ? 

'Tis virtue softens all our toiliy 

With peace our conscience crownii ; 
Gives pleasure whe^ our fortune smiles. 
And courage when it frowns; 
Calms ev*ry trouhlei makes the .soul seis&e, 
Smoths the contta£^ed brow* and cheats the hei^t within. 
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UNIVERSALISrs MISCELLANY 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1800, 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



npHE stream of all rivers is more rapid in proportion as the channel ii 

diminished 3 for instance, it will be much swifter where it is ten 

> yards broad, than where it is twenty y for the force behind still pushing 

the water forward* when it comes to Uie narrow part, it must make ^ 

by velocity what it wants in room. 

It might be supposed, that bridges and other obstacles in the current 
of a river would retard its velocity. But the difference they tnake is 
very inconsiderable. The water, by these stoppages, gets an elevation 
above the objedl, which, when it has surmounted, it gives a velocity that 
recompences the former delay. Islands and turnings also retard the 
stream but very inconsiderably. 

Any cause which diminishes the quantity of the water, most sensibly 
diminishes the force and velocity of the stream. An increase of water 
in the bed of a river always increases its velocity-r-except in ctf«s of 
inundation. The instant the river has overflowed its banks, the rapidity 
of its current is always turned that way, and the inundation is seen to 
continue for some days, which it would not do» if, as soon as the cause 
Was discontinued, it acquired its former rapidity. 

A violent wind, that sets diredlly up against the cpurse of a stream* 
ivill always retard, and sometimes intirely stop, iu course. There have 
been instances. of this, when the bed of a large river has been left nearly 
dry for some hours, and fish have been caught among the stones at the 
bottom. 

A little river poay be received into a large one without augmenting 
eifiier its width or depth. TlVis, at first view, s^eois a paradp^ > yet it 
i« very easily accounted for. The little river, in this cjfstf, only so^ 
towards increasing tjxc jwifittWI of tfce larger^ aa4 PHtUHgi^ <imifm^ 
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waters into motion. Li tliis manner, the Venetian branch of the Po U 
pushed on by the Fararese branch and that of Patiara,. without any 
enlargement of its breadth or depth from these accessions.. 

A river tending to enter another, either perpendicularly, or in an 
opposite diredtion^ will be diverted, by degrees, from that dire6lior>, 
and be obliged to make itself a more favourable entrance downward, 
and more conspiring with the stream of the former. The unfon of two 
rivers into one, makes it flow the swifter; since the same quantity of 
water, instead of rubbing against four shores, now only rubs a^^ainst 
two. And besides, the current being deeper, becomes, of course, mure 
fitted for motion. 

Rivers form one of the chief features of the surface of this globe, 
serving as voiders of all that is immediately redundant in our rains and 
- springs, and also as boundaries and barriers^ betwixt nations^ and even 
as highways, and in many countries as plentiful storehouses. T5ey 
also fertilize our fields by their waters, by bringing from the mountains 
the mould which they wash down in their course^ 

Before we begin to describe some of the largest rivers in the world, 
we will present to our readers the following figurative and pleasing 
description of a river, written by an ancient author. " The river 
(says he) bears some resemblance to the life of ma« ; it springs from the 
earth, but its origin is in heaven. Its beginnings are Insignificant,, ai\d 
its infancy is frivolous ; it plays among the flowers of a meadow r it 
waters a gartlen, or turns a mill. Gathering strength in its youth, it 
becomes wild and impetisoirs. Impatient of the restrauits which it still 
meets with in the hollows among the mountains, it is restless and fretful^ 
quick in its turnings and unsteady in its course^ Now it is a roaring 
catara6l, tearing up and overturning whatever opposes Its progress, and 
it shoots headlong from a rock ; then it becomes a sullen and gloomy 
pool, buried in the bottom of a glin. ^ecbvering breath by repose, it 
again dashes along, till tired of the uproar and mischief, it quits all that 
it has swept before it, and leaves the opening of the valley strewed with 
the reje6led waste. Now, quitting its retirement, it comes abroad into 
the world, journeying, with more prudence and discretion, through 
cultivated fields, yielding to circumstances, and winding round what 
would trouble it to.overwhelm or remove. It passes through populous 
cities,*and all the busy haunts of men, tendering its services on every 
side, and becomes the blessing and ornament of the country. Now 
' increased by numerous alliances, and advanced in its course of existence, 
it becomes grave and stately in its motions, loves peace and quiet, and 
in majestic sflence rolls 'on its mighty waters, till it b laid to rest in thc; 
last abyss.*' 

The course of rivers gives us the best general method for judging of 

the elfevation of countries. Thus is appears that Savoy and Switzerland 

are the highest parts in Europe, from whence the ground slopes in every 

dire€Hon. From the Alps proceed the Danube and the Rhine, whose 

' courses mark the two great vallies, into which many lateral streams 

• xlescend. The Po also, and the Rhone,. come from the same head, and 

- with a steeper iwd rtiorttr course, find their way to the sea througli 
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^iFtes of less breadth and length. On the west side of the TalUet of 
the I^tDe and the Rhone, the ground rises prett> Um, so that few 
tnbutary streams come into them on that »ide ; and from this gentle 
elevutlon France slopes to the westward. If a line nearly straight, but - 
bending a little to the northward, be drawn from the head of SaYoy and 
Switzerland* all die way to Solikamskay, in Siberia, it will nearly pass ' 
through the most elevated part of Europe; for in this track most of the 
livers have their rise. On the left go off the various feeders of the Elbe, • 
the Oder, tlie Wesel, the Niemem the Dana« the Neva, the Dwioa, and 
ihePetzora. On the right, after passing the feeders of the Uttnubct we 
see the sources of the Serethand the Pruth, the Ooetsier, the Bog, the 
Dnieper, the Don, and the mighty Wolga with his seventy mouths. 
The elevation, however, is extremely moderate ; and it appears, from 
.the levels taken with the barometer by the Abbe Chappe d*Auteroche, 
that the head of the Wolga is not more than four hundred and seventy 
feet above the surface of the Caspian, into which it runs, though the 
course of that river* from Reschow to Astncan, is six hundred and fifty 
leagues. Spain and Portugal, on the one hand, and the whole of 
Scandinavia on the other, form two detached parts of Europe, which 
have Irttle symmetry with tlie rest. 

A chain of mountains begins in Nova Zembla, and stretches due 
south till it comes near to the Caspian Sea, dividing Europe from Asia« 
Abott^ three or four degrees north of the C-aspian, it beiKls to the south 
east, travetses western Tartary, and passing between the Zengis and 
Zaizan lakes, it then bfanches to the east and south. The eastern 
blanch runs lo the shores of Korea and Kamtschatka. The aouthem 
branch traverses Turkestan and Thibet, separating them from Iqdia, and 
at the head of the kingdom of Ava joins an arm stretching from the 
great eastern hnmch, and here forms the centre of a very singular 
radiation. Chains of mountains issue from it in every dire£Hon : three 
or four of them keep very close together, dividing the continent into 
narrow slips, which have each a large river flowing in the midst, and 
reaching to the exueme poina of Makcca, Cambodia, and Cochin 
^na. 

From the same central point proceeds another great ridge due eut, 
and passes a little north of Canton in China. » 

We called this a singular centre : for though it sends off so many 
branches, it is by no means the most elevated part of the continent. — 
Id the triangle which is included between the first southern ridge, 
(which comes from between the lakes Tanges and Zaizan) the great 
eastean ridge and its branch, which almost unites with the southern 
xidge, li^ the Boutan, and part of Thibet, and the many little rivers 
which occupy its surface, flow southward and eastward, uniting a little 
to the north of the centre before mentioned, and then pass through a 
gorge eastv(^rd into Ch'ma. 

And it is further observable, that these great ridges do not appear to 
be seated on the highest parts of the country ^ for the rivers which 
correspoiKt to them are at no great distance from them, and receive 

Ga 
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t^Ir gte^^ea supplies from the other sides. This is remarkaUy ifia 
cue with the great river Oby, -which is almost parallel to the ridge from 
the lakes to Nova Zembla. It receives its supplies from the east, and 
indeed it has its.source far east. 

The highest grounds of the continent* (if we. except the ridges, 
tvhich are boundaries) seem to be In the country of the Calmucks, about 
95 degrees east from London, and 'about latitude 45 north. It is 
represented as a fine though sandy country* having many little rivers 
Which lose themselves in the saod» or else end in Uttle salt lakes. 

This elevation stretches north- east to a great distance ; and in this 
track we find the heads of the Irtish, Selenga, and Zunguskaia -y these 
are the chief tributaries to die Oby. 

.Here we find also the Olenitz* the Lena« the Yena, and some other 
rivers, which all go OiF to the north. On the other side we have the 
great river Amur, which is the boundary betwixt Russian and Chinese 
Tartary ; there are also many odier rivers, with whose names we are 
not femiliar. The Hoangho, a great river of China, rises on die 
southern jide of the great eastern ridge, which we have so. often 
mentioned. This elevation, which is a cotitinuation of the former* 
is somewhat of the same complexion, being very sandy, and at present 
is a desert of prodigious extent. It is described, however, as 
interspersed with vast tradfs of rich pasture ; and h is certain Uiat it 
was formerly the residence of a powerful clan of Tartars, who 
migrated southward, and became known by the name of Turks, who 
in time possessed several of the richest kingdoms of Asia* 

In the aouth- western extremity of this vast comitry are found remains 
nt>t only of barbaric magnthcence, but even of cultivation and elegance. 
The country now belongs to Russia -, and it. was ^ a profitable privilege 
granted by Peter the Great to some adventurers to search these sandy 
deserts for ^e remains of former opulence ^ and many pieces of delicate 
workmanship, (though not in ^ stile which we should admire) in gold ^ 
and silver were found. Vaults adso were discovered, buried in sand, 
filled with papers in a charadler wholly unknown: and a wall, was 
discovered, extending several miles, built with hewn stone, and 
ornamented with comiche and battlementsw But we must return tQ 
our subje6l.-— 

A great ridge of mountains begins at the south-east <oiner of the 
Black Sea, and proceeds eWward, ranging along the south side of the 
Caspian, and, still advandlng^ unites with the mountains first mentioned 
in Thibet, sending off some branches to die south, which divide Peisia 
India, and* Thibet From thesoudi side of this ridge flow the Euphratei* 
the Tigris, the Indtis, die Ganges, Sec, and from the north th^^^cient 
Oxus, and many other unknown streams. 

There is a remarkable circumstance in this quarter jof die globe.— **- 
Although it seems to be nearest to the greatest, elevation, it seems also 
to have places of great dej^ression. The Caspian Sea is lower dian th* 
ocean. There is im its neighbourhood another great bason of salt water« 
tlie lake And, which receives the waters of the Oxus, which is said to 
be the ancient Gilion, and is supposed to have once lun into the Caspian^ 
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There cannot» therefore, be a f^reat difference in tbe lerd of theie 
two basons; neither have they any outlet, though they receive great 
rivers* There is another great lake in the midcfie of Persia, called the 
Zaia» which receiTCS the river Uindenmend, of near 2 50 miles in lengthy 
bsidea other streams. There is another such in Asia Minor. The Sea 
of Sodom is another instance. And in the high countries before 
mentionedt there are many sah water lakes, which receive little rivers^ 
and have no outlet. 

The rivers of Africa are but little known ; whether the establishment 
of so Eoropean nation in Egypt will assbt in developing the interior cC 
that continent, remains to be proved. The Nile is, perhaps, better 
]uu>wn to us than any river out of Europe. Thb celebrated streim^ 
which from time immemorial has fertilized Egypt, u said to be also 
miles, including ail its windings, from its source to its mouth ; and yet 
both in length and size it is inferior to several odier rivers, both in the 
oldand new worlds. The discoverf of its sources was said to be often 
attempted both by the ancients and modems ; but Mr. Bruce su- poset 
tbat they failed in their attempts, and that himself was the first European 
who visited iu original springs, and accurately traced its course. 

According to this gentleman the Nile rises in the country of the 
Agows, in a marshy valley, near the village of Gecsh. Thb village it 
situated in the Mountains of the Moon, in the higher Ediiopia. 

'* About the middle of this marsh, aiul not quite forty yards from 
the foot of the Mountain of Geesh, rises a circular hillock, about three 
feet from the surface of the marsh itself, though founded, apparently* 
DMch deeper in it. The diameter of thb hillock b not quite twelve 
feet, and it b surrounded by a shallow trench, which coUe£b die water* 
and sends it off t<rthe eastward* Thb b firmly built of sod, and kepi 
constantly in repair by the Agows, who worship the river, and perform 
their religioils ceremonies upon thb as an 4tar. In t e midst of it b a 
drcniar hole, in the formation or enlargement of which the work of 
aft b evidently dtscemiUe. . It is always kept clear of graia and aquatic 
plants, and the water in it b perfe^lly pure and limpid, but without anf 
tbtdlition or mouon discernible 'on its surface." The mouth is some 
parts of an inch less than three feet in dbmeter, and at the time Mr. 
Bruce first visited it (Nov. 5, 1770), the water stood about two inches 
from the brim ^ not did it either increase or diminbh during all the 
time of hb residence at Geesh. On putting down the shaft of a lance, 
he fotuid a very feeble resbtance at six feet four inches depth, as if from 
week rushes and girass ; and about six inches deeper, he found hb lance 
bad entered into soft earth, but met with no obstrudUon firom Mooes or 
gravel ; and the same was confirmed by using a heavy plummet with e 
line, besmeared with soap. Thb is the first fountain of the Nile. 

The second fountain is situated at about ten feet distant from the 
former^ a little to the west of soudi; and is only eleven inches in 
diameter, and eight feet duree inches deep. 

The third is about twenty feet south, south. west, firom the first, the 
mouth being somewhat more than two feet in'idiameter, andfive feet 
^gki inch« in depdi. 



lliese fountains are made use of as altars, and from the foot of each 
issues a brisk running riil, which, uniting with the water of the first 
tiench, goes off at the east side in a stream, which, he conjectures, 
would hll a pipe of about two inches in diameter. Tlie water of these 
fountains is. extremely light and good, and intensely cold, though 
exposed to the scorching heat of the sun without any shelter, there 
being no trees nearer than the- cliff of Geesh. The elevation of the 
ground where these fountains are situated, though in a valley, must be, • 
according to Mr. B. very great ; two miles above the level of thft'Sea! 
A prodigious height indeed ! with a sky perpetually clear, and a hot 
sun never overcast for a moment with clouds from rising to setting. 

The Nile, thus formed by the. union of streams from these three 
fountains, runs eastward through the marsh for about thirty yards, with 
very little increase of its waters, hut still distin^ly visible, till it is met 
by tlie grassy brink of the land descending from Sacala. By this it is 
turned gradually north-east, and then due north ; and in the two mile* 
in which it flows in that dired^on, it receives many small streams from 
springs on each side 'y so that about this distance from the fountains, it 
becomes a stream capable of turning a common mill. 

Our traveller was much taken with the beanty of this spot. ** The 
floiall rising hills about us (says he) were all thickly covered with verdure, 
especially with clover, the largest and finest 1 ever saw j the tops of the 
heights covered with trees of a prodigious size ; the stream, at the 
banks of which we were sitting, was limpid, and pure as the finest 
chfystal) the sod covered with a kind of bushy tree, that seemed to 
affe6t to grow to no height, but, thick with foliage and young branches, 
father to assist the surface of the water; whilst it bore, in prodigious 
f^uantities, abeautiflu yellow flower, not unlike _a single rose of that 
colour, but without thorns ; and, indeed, upon exambiation, we found 
that it wss not a species of the rose, bni of the hypericum.** 

Here, Mr. B. tells us, that he ste/r/i^d ov^rt/is N/U above fiftYtimeSp 
indulging himself in a kind of triumph over the infancy of that river^ 
which, when arrived to its maturity, is a majestic mighty flood, that roll^ 
along its vast volume of water, and conveys plenty, commerce, and 
riches to the nations which it visits. 

From this ford the Nile turns to the westward, and, after running 
over lopse stones in that diredtion about four miles further, there is a 
small catarad^ of about six feet in height 5 after which it leaves the 
mountainous country, and takes its course through the plains of Goutto. 
Here it flows so gently, that its motion can scarcely be perceived, but 
turns and winds in its diiedtion more than any river he ever saw, forming 
more than twenty sharp angular peninsulas in the space of five miles. 
Here the soil is composed of a marshy clay, and its stream receives no 
considerable addition. Issuing out firom thence, however, it is joined 
by several rivulets which fall from the mountains on each side, so that it 
becomes a considerable stream, with high and broken banks, covered 
with old timber and trees. It now inclines to the north-east, and winds 
"very much till it receives first a small river named Diwa, and then the 
Pee-ohha, or the River Dee, Turxung then sharply to the east, it faliii 
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• down another cataracl, and about three milet below receives the Jernma^ 
a pure and limpid stream, not inferior in size to itself. Proceeding still 
to the northward, it receives a number of others, and then crosses tlie 
l^reat lake Dembea, preserving the colour of its stream during its passage, 
and issuing out at the west side of it in the territory of Dara. 

Soon after the Nile leaves this lake it enters the mountains of Begeaider, 
by which its current is much confined, and becomes very rapid till it 
reaches Alata, where is the third catara£t. This, Mr. B. says, is the 
most magnificent sight he ever beheld. The height, he supposes, is 
about forty feet. At the time he vbited it, the river had been pretty 
much swelled by rains, and fell in one sheet of water, without any 
break, for the space of half an English mile in breadth, with such a 
noise as stunned and made him giddy for some time. The river, for 
some space above and below the ftll, was covered with a thick mtsc» 
owing to the small particles of virater continually dashed up into the air 
by the violence of the shock. The river, though swelled beyond its 
usual «ze, retained its clearness, and fell into a natural bason of rock ; 
the stream appearing to nm back, wVih a great violence, against the foot 
of the rock over which it falls, forming innumerable waves, eddies, and 
wliirlpools, and being in excessive commotion. The noise of this 
catarafi is like the loudest thunder, and the whole appearance, Mr. B. 
says, struck him with a kind of stupor, and total obhvion of where he 
was, and of every other sublunary concern. No crocodiles are ever 
seen higher up the river than this cataradt. 

Below this uemendous water- fall the Nile takes a south-east direction, 
along the western side of Begemder and Amhara, inclosing' the province 
of Gcjam. It receives a great number of streams on both sides and 
after many turnings, takes a course almost due north, and approaches 
within sixty-two miles of its source. Notwithstanding the vast incrc^He 
of its v:aters, it is still fordable at some seasons : and the Galla, a savage 
nation in that neighbourhood, cross it at any time, either by swimming-, 
or on goat*s skins blown up hke bladders. They cross it likewise on 
small rafts placed on skins filled with air ; or hy twisting the tails of thti 
horses round their hands, who swim over; a method always vKtd 
by the women who follow the Abyssinian armies, and are obliged to 
cross unfordable rivers. 

In this part of the river crocodiles are met with in great iinmber* : 
but the superstitious people pretend they have charms sulTicicntly 
powerful to defend themselves agalast tlieir voracity. 

The Nile then forces its passage through a gap in the mountains 
which bound the territory of the Gongas, and falls down a cataract two 
hundred and eighty feet high j and immediately below this it falls do^\Ti 
tyro others, both of them of considerable height. These mountains are 
called Tegla, ara of great extent, and are inhabited by pagan nations ; 
but the country is very little known. There is plenty of gold washed 
down from the mountains by the torrents in the rainy season, which is 
the fine gold of Sennaar, named Tibbar. . 

The Nile now. running clpse by Sennaar, in a dirediion nearly north, 
makys afterwards a sharp turn to the east, affording a pleasant vifcw in 
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the fair season, ivhen it is brimful ; and indeed it is the only omameni 
of that bare and inhospitable country. 

Lieaving Sennaar, it passes by many large towns inhabited by Arabs» 
alt of them of a white complexion : then passing Gerri, and turning to 
the north-east, it joins the Tacazze, passing, during its course through 
this country, a large and populous town named Chandi. probably the 
Candace of the ancients. Here Mr. Bruce supposes the ancient island 
or peninsula of Meroe to have been situaied. Having at length received 
the great river Atbara, the Astaboras of the ancients, it turns directly 
jiorth for about an hundred and forty miles, then making a very 
unexpe^d turn west by south, for about as many miles, it arrives at 
Korti, the first town in Barabra, or kingdom of Dongola. From Korti 
itruns almost south, west till it passes Dongola, called also Beja, the 
capital of Barabra ', after which it comes to Moscho, a considerable 
town and place of refreshment to the caravans when they are allowed to 
pass firom Egypt to Ethiopia. From thence turning to the north-east, 
it meets with a chain of mountains in about/ 22 deg. .15 min. north 
latitude, where is the seventh catara6l, named Jan Adel. This is thd 
limous Bill of the Nile, which both ancient and modem travellers hav« 
cpoken so much of. It is, doubtless, a grand spedlacle, though not 
equal to that of Alata. It now eiiters Egypt, and continues its course 
nearly in the same diredUon till it falls into the Mediterranean : there is 
only one small cataract more in its passage, and that is in the Tbehaiad» 
or Upper Egypt. 

We have hten Ae more particular in our account of the Nile, 
because of its great fame both in ancient and modern days, and also 
because of the present state of Egypt. It is well known that the 
firuitfulness of that important country depends upon the regular 
overflowing of the Nile. 

The Niger is also an African river, the existence of which has often 
been counted fabul^ous. It is true we know but little of its rise and 
course, but its existence has been clearly demonstrated by the researche»T 
of the African Association. It is conje6tured that its spring is in the 
Mountains of the Moon, near the confines of Upper Ethiopia, and not 
fer from the founudns of the Nile. If so, it is of great length ; for it 
has to cross the whole continent of Africa, fr6m east to west, in its 
broadest part It receives the tribute of many very considerable rivers, 
but splits into different branches, which uniting again, form islands both 
large and fertile, well filled with towns and villages. It pusses also 
through several lakes, and has many cataradis. After having run from 
east to west, during^ prodigious long course, it turns at length short to 
the south, at only a league and t half distance from the Atlantic ocean, 
leaving but a very narrow tra^ betwixt it and the sea, into which it 
discharges itself, north ladtude 15 deg. 55 min. aft^havuig runabout 
twenty*five leagues close to the sea. At the mouth it is called tiie 
Sene^, and its navigation is obstrudied by a bar of sand, so that oniy 
small vessels can enter it. It overflows periodically, like the Nile, and 
from the same cauf^ namely the great xaios at certakx featom betwixt 
»^e tropics. 
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Though the African continent has fewer rivers m it than any other 
quarter of the globe in proportion to iis size ; yet there are serenl great 
ones, east of the Cape of Good Hope* on the coast of MoDomatapa^ 
Sofala, and Melinda : these, by their size at their months^ appear equal 
to the Nile, and the Niger, and, like them, are subject to great 
inundations ; but we are not suficiently acquainted with the countries 
through which they run to say where they rtsc» or what if the leBgtfa 
of their course. We only know that many of them are rich in gold. 
^hich is washed down firom the hills, and the probability b that the 
Mountains of the Moon are the seat of their spring 

Notwithstanding the size of the hveri which we have already 
mentioned, they are' by no means the largest on the £ice of the globe. 
The Ganges is superior both to the Nile and the Niger in size, and not 
inferior to them in lengthy but the Barampour, which rises in Thibet 
near the source of the Ganges, is said by Major Rennel, to be fUperioc 
to any river in the old continent. This vast stream has a most circuitioot 
course; it visits the confines of China; it turns and comes widiia 
thirty leagues of the Ganges ; it receives innumerable currents into its 
bosom, many of which are larger than our boasted Thames ; and at htt 
discharges its vast contents into the Indian Ocean ia the kingdom of 
Pegu. 

The New world exhibits rivcu of still greater magnitude ; there we 
have {he St. Lsmrence, the Missisippi, the Amazona, and the river of 
Plate. In North America there is a singular series of fresh water lakes^ 
or rather seas. The lake of the Woods is the most northern, then lake 
Superior, lake Michigan, lake Huron, lake Erie, lake Ontario : these are 
conne^^ed, and pour their superfluoiis waters into each other^ each of 
them receiving many stream^ from neighbouring or distant mountains ; 
the great river St. Laurence takes the final surplus. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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COmWERAIlONS 
O N THE ABSOLUTE "INFIN ITY OF HELL TORMENTS. ' 

CoDtinued from p« 29. 

t^lFTHLT, nofwithstandtng tbe advocates for eternal p\»nfshment 
ground th^if strongest arguments on t>ie indiscriminate application 
<jf the term and phras* rendered in our translation, eternal, everlaitingy 
for ever, zn^for ever and ever, to ^e future states both of happiness 
ista^ mtecry, — an4 from thence conclude, that, in bdth cases, it must 
•Jgnifywi cndJess duration — yet I think, the contrary nvill clearly 
a^ypear • <o every one who attentively and impartially considers 
that a^ot*isht.n^ passage in St. PauVs first Epistle to tjie Corinthians, 
irth itT. «i, 2 J, 14, 25, 26, 27, 38. " For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shaiP rff be itta^ aliVe. But every man in his own order t Christ 
the first frtrttrfj afterwards they that are Christ's at his coming. Then 
comtd^t the er)d» wlMn he riiall hare delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Fdther; when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
irtithOfi%, *nd porw^r. For he must lieign till he l)ath put all enemies, 
under his feet. Death the last enemy shall be destroyed J. For he hath 
^ttt-aH things uftd«r his feet. But, when he saith all things are pot 
tmder him, if is ttati^t that he is excepted who did put all thiiigs 
under him. And wilea ail things shall be subdued unto hitn§, then 
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* The last verge of chap. lii. of the Epistle to tbe Ephesians, the Greek 
text of which I never noticed till long afttr I first wrote these observations^ 
(in my judgment) piits this matter beyond all doubt. «• To him [God] 
be glory in the church 

M{ voffoiq tdHf yeisoK '^ Awv^ raw euuuut^ ( 

4«n>«gboat altth« gcaoerattous of the age of ages*' — as it litei^^El^ 6ught 
to be, and aid^uaUy b so translated in the Latin versions both of Beza and 
Montanus. 

t There is no word in the original antwerable to comeih* Mr*- 
Worsley translates it, « Then will be the end." 

X In our translation this passage is r^idered, " The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed /j demtW^ iKit tlwe wbrds ifiat and is are not in the 
origins^ Greek, Midler in the Latin versions of Castalio, Beza, tx 
Mentanus. This is one among many striking proofs of the care our 
translators took to reconf tie evri^y p^sagjft to what' ttey had adopted 2^ 
a fundamental tenet, in oppo^iMk ^ tbe ^it<fai^d ridiculous notions of 
the Papbts concerning purgatory. 

§ It Is clearly evident to me, that thii Scripture can never, with any 
propriety, be said to be fulfilled, while so many myriads of rebeU are 
shut up in the prisons of the second death 5 for I camiot recoiled^ one 

passage in Holy Writ where sub^eBion does not imply obedience. 

*• Jesus went down to Naawktcth, and was subject [obediantV to his 
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shall the son also himself be fubje£t uQto bim that put all things uodec 
him, that God may be all in' all/' — I apprehend, therefore, that the end 
of the mediitorial kingdom, here pointed out, is to be understood as the 
end, or consummation of diose Ages of Jga*. For it Christ himself, at 



powers." ** Therefore ye must needs be subjefk [obedient] not only 
tor wrath, but for conscience sake.'* And it the great design of our 
Lord's coming into the world wa^ to destroy the lu'oyJs, and comequentiy 
the kingdom of the deVil — ^how can tiiis be s^aid to he accomplished 
while a ^ery great (if not the far greater) number of the humm race, arc 
abaiulloned t > sin, and it s dreadfid consequences r--«>And while Satan can 
proudly boast^ 

* Olvi<M cmttft wttk HmtcqI King I h«W i** 

* Ef? Wf mumi ni9 M^tft—ia sacula scculorum — lo the ages «t 
the ages — rendered in our translation ♦* for ever ajid ever." Mi, Daii 
Taylor, in his Sermon wrote professedly in defence of the coromoa 
system of never-ending punishment, calls this *«' a singular phraie,'* 
?uid says, •• It is not to ti found in any heathen writer whatcyer." It 
certainly, then, has a simgular meaningt and ought ao be literal^ 
translated. Yet (notwithstanding so much stress as laid on it) it is no| 
Oj«rc£ applied to the punishment of the uicked in generaL The only 
pkccs where it has any reference to punishment, vx^ ttfv. xix. 3. xx. 

10. and xiv. 11. The first of these is applied to the judgment of the 
great whorej the second to the punishment of the devit, the bea>t, and 
the .false prophet : whoever may be meant, it is evident ih*y ate dm 
tatut exalted chara&ers in wickedness In the last quoted, namelv,*:iif . 

11. Ae expression is more general, and seems to be greatly limited, Im>(!i , 
ia its subjeSs and duration ; it is simply nc #(«rAc Mwm, without tlie 
articles ; which, if I may be permitted agaii. to follow the example of as 
great a judge of the Greek language as, perhap% any man now living, 
(for lean by no means suppose such a remarkable and siup:ular distin6lion 
in phrase has no difference in sense) 1 should nnder, *• to ages of 
ages.** And with regard to the subjc&s of this i\i03t dreadful tlireatening. 
they are only ** those who worship the beast and his image, and 
receive his mark ;** now it never can be said that a ten-thousandth par(^ 
even of those who die in their sins, and, consequently, fall under the 
power of the second death, ever have literally bffended in this point ; 
and if it be interpreted spiritually, every man living has sirmed, and» 
consequendy, must all suffer : for my own part, I do not believe the 
time is yet come. How astonishing, therefore, it may appear, tliat, for 
80 many centuries, a sentiment should be received as an undeniable 
truth, tliat has no foundation in Holy Writj ytt this is the plaiiu 
undeniable state of the case : and certamly all doctrines, let them be 
patronized by ever so many great artd good men, or received as truths 
lor ever socb a length of time, if they are not founded in.fa6V, have no 
more claim to our credit than if they had not been promidged before 
4he present moment. And with regard to the other word mmi^ on 
which almost the whole foundation of the arguments \»ed by the 
advocates for endless damnation rests-^Mr. I'aylor himself allows, that 
where it is used and applied to times and periods Jtreceding • the 
foundation of the world, it has no refercilce at all to duration^ but only 
to particular fMriods andstates j if this is allowed, all the difficulty vanishes 
away when it is applied to succuding states, ages, and dispensations; 
and in this sense 1 believe it must be undergtoodi in many passa^es^^ 
without soy lekieoGe at «U to duration. 
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delivering up the kingdom, when all things are subdued unto him, is 
tiien to become svbje^ to him that put all things under him, surely the 
authority and power delegated to the saints (who, we are expressly told, 
shall reign with' him during that period) must likewise cease and be 
delivered up, that ** God may be all in all." And if we attentively 
consider what the Apostle affirms in the above passage, " death the 
last enemy shall be destroyed"— What ground of supposition can we 
have, that the second death, which, from the dreadful length of it*s 
existence, as wiell as the severity of it's punishment, exceeds the^r// in 
terror beyond all human apprehension, will be suffered to remain ? or 
what place^can bo found for it, when " the whole creation shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the liberty of the glory 
of the sons of God ?** 

Sixthly, the dodtrine of limited punishment can alone cut the knot 
krtween Calvinism^and Arminianism*, and furnish a key to unlock the 
meaning of many difficult and, if endless punishment is admitted,- 
contradidlory passages in the sacred Scriptures. For instance, the 
Scripture very plainly speaks of an eledt^OTi," a first-bom, and first-fruits, 
who are made kings and priests to God :^ and these are represented as 
a very small number in comparison of the whole ; for " strait is the 
gate, and narrow is th6 way that leadeth unto life, and/<fw there be 
that find it.*'— Yet the same blessed word speaks of a great multidude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and tribes, and people, and 
language^, landing before the throne, who came out of the^ great 
tribulation*, and had waslied their robes, and made them white in the 



The rock that the advocates for endless misery universally split on, is, 
they receive as an. indisputable truth, that the day of judgment is the '^ 
closing scene of divine revelation ! Surely it is not-^the conflagration 
of the YfoMfoiioivs that tremendous day. And certainly, as the day of 
judgment will not end with' the sound of the trumpet that awakes 
the dead, neither will the conflagration expire like the crackling and 
blaze of a few thorns under a pot, yet the renovation of the world — 
the creation of the new heavens and new earth — ^and the descent of the 
New Jerusalem from heaven — ^all which glorious Events are to take 
place during the reign of Christ;^ and his samts, — are subsequent both 
to the day of judgment, and the conflagration of the iwrorld. And how 
many enwag [ages] roll between the first of these awful events, and the 
grand •• Year of Jubilee" — who can tell? 

* I have ever thought that some of the strongest arguments adduced 
in support of the different* systems, if endless punishment Is admitted, 
prove too much : take the following lines of the late Mr. Charles • 
Wesley as a specimen — — _ • . 

** Betieve who can that human pain > 

Pleasing to God can prove ; 
Let Moloch feaiic him with the slain , 
Our God we know is love." 

This sentiment, in my opinion, can by no means be reconciled witii 
the define of endless misery and torment. 

t Tu; Syti^itf^ Tuc fieyoTaiu - If the Greek article in this passage w 
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blood of the lamb.** Kow if endless condemnanoii is admitted, how it 
it poissible to rt;concUe these Scriptures? There is (in my judgment 
at least) the same irreconcilable contradiiEiion in the vthand xtthchtpten 
of St. Paul-i Epistle to the Rooflans^: for let any one tell met what 
adyantage those individuals of the Jewish nation, who, so many zgtt 
since, perished in their sin and unbelief, can derive from the convertion 
of their dt:scendants in the latter day— or how it can be said, di^ shall 
be grafted in again ; and so al/ Israel shall be saved, if a never ending 
punishmeat is to be the portion of all those who did not in their life 
time attain that renovation of their nature, which is essentially neceasaiy 
to make us *• meet to be partakers of the inheritance v^lh the saints io 
light ?'* But if on the other haiid we believe what St. Peter, in his first 
Epistle (cliap. iii. 19 and 20) expressly tells us, of Christ's preaching to 
the spirits of the old world, then in prison, and of the gospel beiii^ 
preached to thein that are dead*, we can very easily conceive, not only 
how these, and many other passages of Scripture, (which have furnished 
such abundant matter for controversy between the advocates foe 
particular and universal redemption) can be recondUd^ but how 
beautifully they harmonize with almighty love, wisdom, mercy, justice, 
and power ; those glorious attributes of^that divine Being, who, a^ he is 
the conuaon Father of all, is also ** loving to every man, and his mercf 
overall his workst-'* 

I cannot dismiss this head, without making an oliservation which 
strikes very forcibly upon my mind. Many divines lay down as an 
undeniable axiom, that God does all thmgs for his own glory : and 
therefore all die ele6t (without any regard to the ties of affinity or love) 
must rejdicfi to see the wicked turned into hell, withoat hope or 
remedy! I never could beUeve this — my heart revolts at the idea. 
That we shall know each other, in the state immediately after death, I 
firmly believe. Our Lord's narrative of Dives and Lazarus puts k 
beyond all doubt. And therefore 1 cannot conceive, how the glory of 
God can in any degree be promote d by an event, which must either 
introduce grief and sorrow into the mansions of bliss, fit banish out of 
the hearts of those who are supposed to be renewed in the divine image 
those sentiments of pity and affedUon, which dwelt hi the breast of Dives* 



from whence this great multitude came out. Besides, If the ele^ are 
made kings axidjiriests to God, who are their subjeSs ? and from whence 
do they derive their congregations f 

* iPet.iv. 6. 

t Among the many texts of Scriptore which (in my judgment) are 
absurd and inexplicable, if the dodhine of endless punishment is 
adhered to, is that of Rev. xxil. 2. where the leaves of the tree of life 
ia, the New Jerusalem, are said to be for the healing of the nations y but 
\{ all the inhabitants of that city are already healed, and those withou 
be totally and everlastingly excluded, what benefit can accrue hot 
ihiemt either \» the one or the other? 
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though (according to the do^rlne of the present day) a spirit 
irrecoverably *lo8t to all goodnesa and felicity! — A position (in my 
judgment) absurd and shocking to the last degree-^and utterly contrary 
to that gospeU which is ** Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill towards men/* 

Seventhly, whosoever considers, that the revelation made to our first 
parents after their fall, was not a revelation of distress and terror, but a 
display of that method by which the Supreme Father of all, chose to 
dehver them and their posterity, from the fatal effedh of that dreadful 
curse their diobedience had entailed upon them all — and that display 
summed up in a premise, as absolute and unconditional, as it was 
unsought^ for and unmerited by them — a promise, which God, who 
cannot lie, has bound himself to fulfil — whoever likewise considers the 
ti^nor of that promise, " the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's 
liesid; thottshalt bruise his head, and he shall bruise thy heel/* will 
evidently see, that ahhough the consequences of sin to the human race 
is ^* a bruised heeU' — tribulation and anguish— yet it cannot extend to 
tite destru6)ion of the whole .body ; is not such a punishment as totally 
destroys the sinner: and therefore (in my opinion) : utterly irreconcilable 
with a do6hrine which delivers over the far greater part of the human 
race to the dreadfu^and endless dominion of that very serpent, whose 
power and authority was to be crushed by the seed of the woman ! 

To conclude, as the " redemption which is in Christ Jesus" does 
not preclude the supreme Governor and Father of the universe from 
infii6;ling a sore and lasting punishment on any of his rebellious creature^* 
if we view this redemption as finally available for their salvation, it 
reconciles the divine attributes, harmonizes the Scriptures, and opens to 
our view an ample field of " wonder, love, and praise 5'' and Is (in 
my judgment) the most glorious display of almighty love and wisdon^ 
it is possible for the heart of man to conceive. For notwithstanding 
the objection, that the doctrine of limited punishment, has a tendency 
to take off the restraint which the fear of ei>dless misery lays upon 
nwipkind, I am much mistaken if the real belief of the latter do£lrine> 
is not confined to a very scanty nuiftber of the human race j and I cannot 
help thinking, that a very great part of what is called the Christian world, 
though they do not chuse, to avcfw their differing in sentiment with the 
reigning dodbine, do yet secretly retain various and doubtful t)pinions in 
their minds concerning it.— This I am not ashamed to acknowledge was 
my case Tor years after it pleased God to call me to the knowledge of 
himself; and ab I never could swallow the/y&j^ dixit oidn^ man (however 
great, learned, or popular) when his divine and adorable providence, 
threw in my wriy Mr. Clarke's tradt, entitled " The Gospel of the 
Daily Service of the Temple'* it (if I may be allbwed the simile) like 
the inftuenceof thesim on the vegetable creation, opened and expanded 
many latent ideas in my mind; and his clear manifestation of the 
beautiful analogy and coincidence of the times and seasons, the type« 
and shadows of the Jewish ceremonial law, with their antitypes and 
fubstence, as fulfilling and to be fulfilled in the gospef dispensation, 
exhibited to me such a noble view of the redemption, ao far beyond th^ 
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narrow and coatni£led kleis of not! writers oa thit mAjed; that 1 
cannot help embracing what appears to nie» as a comf^tion of die wiril 
of an eminent writer, whose perHm 1 loted* and whoae name I revere } 
and shall therefore avail myself of his sentiments, in conclosioa to dMt 
rode and imperfe^ dietch*. 

** I should be glad to see any account of God*s dealings with man^ 
winch might rectify all oor errors with comrinctng evidence, aadacatier 
oar darkness like a lising son. B«t in the mean tiaae kt us bov wttb 
one anodier, remembering it is the prerogative of the gpreat God only* 
to pierce through all his own infinite schemes with an unerring eye, to 
surround them with an all-comprehensive view, to grasp them all in one 
smgle survey, and to spread a reconciling light over alt their iamens* 
varieties. Man must yet grapple with difficulties in this dusky twilight^ 
but God, in hu time, will irradiate the earth more plsnttfully with hit 
light and truth. Then darkness and contentiont wifl fly away for ever* 
Anen.*' 



APPENDIX. 

WIIOSOEVKR considers the foregoing observation of Mr. John 
Wesley (from the conclusion of whose tradl eniided *« Predestination 
calmly considered,'' 1 have taken the whole sentence) will evidently see, 
that he was not entirely satisfied ; but that there was something in the 
controversy which he, could not thoroughly unravel j and therefore he 
adds ** God in his time will irradiate the earth more plentifully with 
his light and truth." The Christian church did not emerge all qt onc€ 
out of that deplorable state of darkness in which it lay for near a thousand 
years; and if we consider that the redemption is called by that 
** highly ilhiminated servant of God, St. Paul,** the mystery hid from 
ages and generations, and a mystery that the angels themselves desir^ 
to look into — yetshsdl belfully manifested in the fulness of time — why 
should we suffer either the prejudice of education, or any other wrong 
bias, to hinder the reception of divine light when it shines on our mincis? 
The present deranged and dbordered state of the creation, both in a 
natural and moral wiew, as pki'nly evinces the Necessity, as tlve word, 
pi^mtse, and attributes of that ahnighly Being, who originally formed 
it, does the Certainty, of a renovation—** Behold I make all things 
Bcw*'— .«« iThe son of God was manifested to destroy the works of 

■ nftn^i i i i i>. u ' i; - |... » .< n .i.ii II I . 11 * ' ■ '"'"' ^ " 

^ The limBfc of thtere obsetvations was finished in November, I7S^ 
^Wig bfef4!rt^ I sa^' Ttnf Of Mr. Winehester's writings. Whoever wish 
W^t (ht rttfiaJning obje6tton$ to this do6ttine fully answeted, 1 beg to 
^Nlc^^rtttr to hii D!iatoguei5 on the subje6l. 
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thcPtvil/' ' In my opinion, therefore, if tbere were no more than these 
two Scriptures to be produced, to support this do61iine, they would 
be sufficient to overthrow every argument thi^t can be brought against 
the complete renovation of tjie moral, as well as of the natural ivorld. 
We certainly know that *• the heavens and the earth that now exist arc 
seserved unto fire, to the day of judgeir^ent and perdition of ungodly 
Ben*' — and if this globe shall rise like a phoenix out of th^ ashes of thi» 
perdition : if God by his almighty power, shall reproduce, 

" FroBi the confiagnmt mass, puff *d and refin'd^ , 

** New heavens, new cartb« ajcs of endless date>" 

What reason can be assigned; what Scripture can be produced, to shew 
tfiat i\i^ JterditioK of those ungodly men, shall last longer than the lake 
cf fire and brimstone into which they shall be cast* r* — or that the infinite 
power of that almighty Being shall be so circumscribed as to leave the 
work of redemption and renovation (if we may so speak\ unfinished, by 
permitting that monster, sin, to remain, and be only in part destroyed, 
when the whole material creation is delivered ** from the bondage of 
corruption, into the liberty of the glory of the children of God ?'* 

The whole of this controversy may be reduced into a very nairrow^ 
compass— 

** The smoke of their .torment ascendeth to ** agesi of ages*'— or, if 
>you rather chuse so to express it, *• for ever and ever,*' Rev. xiv. ii. 

" The saints ^all reign with Christ for ever and ever." Rev^ xi»,i5. ^ 

** Christ shall reign for ever and ever." Rev. xxii. 5. 

All these ** for evers" (say the advocates for the doctrine of never 
ending misery) are of parallel duration. 



* It is very remarkable that, among all the writers on this subje6^, (at 
least that I have seen) not one of them has taken notice of the space of 
time that must elapse from the commencement of the conflagration of 
the worid to its total dissolution and renovation : yet, if we may judge 
from those volcanic fires of Etna, Vesdvius, &c. which have subsisted so 
many ages, it must require a period of many thousand years, to reduce 
such a body of matter as this globe into •* a sea of glass, like unto 
chrystal." Be tliat as it may, we have a more sure word of prophecy. 
If the times and seasons 6t the Jewish (dispensation were figures aiid 
pledges of greater periods of time, (as I entirely coincide in opinion 
with many great and eminent men that they were) we now stand, as Mr. 
Richard Clarke says, towards the conclusion of the sixth day; the sabbatical 
year of the millenium, of the thousand years reign of Christ on earth 
with those who shall be partakers of the first resurrection, approaches 
near ; and as (viewed in this light) the whole portion of time, from the 
creation of the world to theconclusionof the millenium, is but a seventh 
part of those periods that extend to the year of jubilee, there seems to 
be a space, of more than forty thousand years allotted for the duration of 
the " lake of fire," and, conseqnendy, for the punishment of some of 
those unhappy beings who fall under the power of the second death > 

May God, of his infinite grace and mercy, put his fear and 'ove into 
our hearts, and write our niames in the book of Hfe, that we tnay nevef 
experience any portion of that punishment, which shall thii endure 
*• to the SiP-ea of the ac^es." Amen. 
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But it cleatly app««s;froa that astoiuthiQf Senptece» tCor. xv. at— 
28, (see the whole pasatge» pa^ S^^-^Si) that the ^ for ivm- mil 
tver* oi the reign of our^Lo«l» Vfiii Aav^ At f»< ■ ■ an d ■ copaeqacotly, 
^ reign o£ the saii^u* and the torvejita of the wlrlc^ a^tf ^gi^ ^||^, 

Whoever deny this, let them give us from the other Scriptures, an 
eiqplanatkm of that wonderful passage of Holy Writ, conatstent ^th 
the do^ine of endless misery and torment. 

if t^aeaimot be done-^-aod I think, we may safely defy any man 
^Ting to do it— it follows that the end of the mediatorial kingdom'' if 
clearly the end of this disfiensmion^ and the vast intermediate space is the 
duration of the Scriptural eternity, and of every thing that depends upon 
it. And as the Scriptures carry us no farther than this point, every 
thing beyond it is inveloped among those secrets of the Divine 
Theocracy which God iias not vouchsafed to reveal io mankind- Only 
of this we may be certain— neither sin, sorrow^ pain, or mscry, will b« 
found in tliat state, where God is all in all. 

ATONEMENT AND FAklfON. ' 



See Vol. iv. p. 34. 
KR. fiDtTOJa; 

i Observe in th^ primitive' church (i Tim. i'u. ^ ) no one could b« 
admitted even into the deacoti's office, unless .he waa ** holding the 
mystery of ttie Within a (»«|iif») purged coP Kie o ce /' AndtsHeb. 
ix. 13. I find anexplanatiou oh hya mystery, 4s >oNows-^" For if th^ 
blood of bulla, tee, sprinklings the unclean, sao^lt^eth to the putityin|p 
of the desh» how much more shall the blood of CUriit, who odflred 
himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works, 
%o serve the Uyiog Go4*' And the same apostle, speaking of the hippy 
state of mind that all true Christians were posaesaed of, says, Hpm. v*< 
If. •* We aisojo>in God through our Lord Jes«»Chri»l# bty wbom w* 
ba^e now received t{ie atonement." 

Therefore, hptfk these consideratipoa* I am. led to conelucUi, that m 
genuine knowledge of the atonement and the enjoyment of the pardoBi 
of sifi,;ace to 1^ Ifoked upoci a« tweparabler 

Nq;w« if t^s iaa true statiemffi>t o{,t^^ cQnQe£Ueu betwl:xt atonement 
and t^ .Pf^Hlpi^ ^^ ^ 'W^k cati your cofrefpoodeot S«B. meanby^. 
,^44i^» ** 9cHi^:te- Sirred MScriptfUres h^thfimforth» -as^not tockala 
with or conuadidi each otl>er^*' . * 

^ecpi^lai^s thai l|e.^ wiat^d a Ipug time, and, no pecson cotfiea 
fow^vt^saiMnirer \mq9^sa$m^, - A^Ao the length of time he h^ waited^ 
^<^ia¥ ApQom.^ ^t ^ apoatle Paul is talung noftioo of soma 
^ho . he^jif^^^ ^««h lAMgec % a fcdmiQB of the vtacf iam/t aubje^ 
2 Tim^ lii. 7. , r ,.. .. 

: ^»«rt*Jbtl^iJl.l»l«if»*jabAvmf, wWiatheiawaitjn#foB^^ 

«»«^^JM^dofiWlMV-1|B€l€K*ttp^^ '"^ 
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If Chrift isprovtd to be the end of fheUw, ttid ^e substance of the 
tfpet, wkh, by bn own coDCe9SH)n» is a 4lo£lnne which he bcHrves in, 
raid also has been ya yh ig' attention to)-how h it possible* in any i espe6\ 
whiiever».tbKt.tbey can dash with* tiy €Omradi£^ each other ? 

lam, 

aoxioN, Yours, &c.' 

FEB. 13, 1800. J.C. 

LEr^TERm. 
FROM MR. FULLER tO THE EDITOR,. .. 

; CONTAINING 

' REPLIES AND DEFENCES OF FORMER REJSONINGS, 



-^* SIR, 

T MUST be very weak, if, while writing in a publication of which my 

opponent is the Editor, I should cxpe£l to have the last word. 

When I have itald^wharTppears to me necessary on any poini, and on 
the whole matter of dispute, I shall leave it to the judgment of the candid 
reader. 

The reluctance, both «n the part of Mr. Teulon and yourself, "' to 
acknowledge a ihantfest impropriety of condudl, affords but Kttle hope 
of .success in' 6(bftr matters. What a string of absurdities has he 
adfanced, rather than speak a few plaii^ words which ingenuousness 
would have dt^hited ! Your Birmingham correspondent, to whom I was 
in a sort referred to settle a dispute, is not " anonymous,** because, 
forsooth, Mr. Teulon may know his name. He is a, " lover of truth** 
too, because he is 6f the same opinion with himself. 

Caution about inserting the supposed words of a preacher •* Inusr 
depend upon circumstances:** circumstances then may exist which 
render caution unnecessary. " Truth should be the obic£t of every 
address, whether from the pressor the pulpit:*' it is right, yea, generous, 
therefore^ to publish reports without enquiring whether they be true or 
iabe; 

** The whole of the two parties of Cahrtiiists and Arminians have 
railed, revited, and condemn^, forgetting the question, DbtAr eur law 
judge attypuk befife it hear hitHT^ Hence Mr. Teulon reasoned 
himself into a perswksion of the propriety of pnblishing a report 
concerning me without first giving me a heating. 

As to the evasions which you. Sir, haye had recourse to on ^us 
Sttbjed)^ they are too gross to need particular notice. The only reply^ 
I shall make is diis :— /« a work cfwHchyou are the Editort a falsehood 
has been JiuhiisAed concerning mCf midyou iftv^ noi honour enough about' 
jou to say jro^ are sorry for it. 
rJlPtom any &ing I had sulvanfied, you had Aorfround to cdnclude tlmt 
T formed4n improper sftiouite of - my^oym nqnitation. Any man who 
^^ been ia the habit of wrlting» and whose writings have been «t^ 



w^rdc^ by the public, mutt be pottcised of some itfmtation; aB# 
ivhethcr it be small or great, it b hit duty not to make use of it fbr the; 
profftagatloD of what he believes to be pernicious error. 
. ** Truth (you say) courts the public obserration of men ;'\ and so. 
may error. If it be true that wisdom crUtA in the tofi of high JU9Ci$i 
it is equally true, that folly is Uud and Utthkofin.' The wHocatct of 
infidelity. Sir, are not less bold than yourseU^ nor kfs loud m the«> 
challenges of examiaatioa. Such ehaUeages affBnd|pQ crburieo. of trotb-'f 
nor is it any proof of the goodness of a cause thsl its.alMttors court tbtf 
public attention. They may be well aware that public ptcgudiee is w 
their £iyour ; or may entertain a much greater dr«ad of sinking \a^ 
insignificance by negledt, than of being OYetcdtoe* to .the <i ffH &t* 
contest. T 

You have repeatedly reminded roe of the favour which you confer* 
upon me by permitting my papers to appear in your Miicellsny. No w,^- 
Sir, I consider i« as no favour at all ; nor as affording any pioof-of yoi.r. 
impartiality. If you think otherwise, you ase at porfe^ liberty, after- 
introducing this series of Ittteii, to discqptinue tbem«_ If I wishttf* 
write any thing farther on the sub^e(^ I ihaU notbe »t a foss for a proper 
medium 

** The prcjudiices of both profassor and pcoCm (you tell me) are 
in my favor *' Had you used the term consciences instead of prejudices^ 
you would have been nearer the truth. So far as my obaervations: 
extend, the prejudice of the bulk of mankind are on the other side. 
Deists and libertines lead the .way by an open or afiiedled reie^>ion q£ 
all 'future punishment. Soctntans, who generally include nMUveistl 
salvation in their scheme, follow hard after them. Mrs. Barbauld, if I 
remember right, in her Remarkf on Mr. Wakefield's Enquiry, ^oes se- 
far as tp represent the ideas of access to God through a mediator and of 
punishment in a bottomlett ,plt» at originating in the ignq^ice ;md 
seryility of eattstn customs. Unbelievers, it is well known, rejoice io 
the spread of Socinianism, at being favourable to ib^r views ; and 
Socinians rejoice no less in the spread of Universalism^ afl favourable tj»r 
theirs. This is sufficiently manifest by the applauses which writers oa 
your side commonly meet with in the Monthly Review* Therd are 
great numbers of nominal .Christians of loose charadterst who would be 
glad to believe your do^ine of temporary puiibhment, and to proceed, 
by an easy transition, to that of no punishment at all > nor is there any 
bar . which prevents thdr falling in with these views, but the 
remonstrance of their cofMciences. They fear it is too favourable to 
their vices (o be true^ and therefore are deterred from embracing it.— • 
Such, Sir, is the *' description of people,*' after whom you enquire ; 
such is. the company with whom you associate, and to wham you 
administer eonsolation \ and such is the justness of your remarka that 
^* the prejudices of both professor and pro&ne are in my favour.** If 
you yourself had not been persuaded of the contrary, I question whether 
;^u would have f^ven thai title to my twofim letters* whicheppear» on 
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te.bine c6vtw of y^ur w<nrk*. The -word iormenfi, itii hwt, t^' 
gJc^etioJustoSentt, srs it is asctlpturkl expi^ion; yefto persons vrho 
judge on these subje^ tncrely b^ iWcff fefelhigs, the id^as cdhveyed bx 
itjife sufficiwrt t^ pitejudiccthfem against every -thing "which a writer may 
arfvaoee. I'' ' " ....;. . . 

^^Yonr OKCgasfhH, Sir? !'^[)resutfie, ->frou1dbe!es8 acceptable to many 
of. your ifeadei^ <haii<th*y arc, if, instead of temploying so large a portion 
pflithem in.attetoptin^ to- prove that dl ^Ivttl^e -finally }iappyj you were 
6cM|ueatly to'mH8t^^iMitt)m«f fnen ^diald be tormented in hfcH without' 
Ifaisr mixturcMof ^meipcy lor a number of'ages:; and if you insisted on this 
^bdirine aiso ki ^yo>at> ^pit e^ierciseft, 'you yourself might possibly 
litc668tde»ttia ««^rbWW*fcrof damnation." 

You carefully avoid claiming universal salvation as a rights and are 
pJeSaicd to represent my* inquiry «n^Bat s^sje^t as ** a qutbble." I am 
xvot surprisetl, Sir, th5f y*du shoUld feer relutftsm on this head, that you 
shoujd decliweitbe "dfef^nte 6f your friend, arid that you shobld alternately 
compliment and rephr6aA your opponent, as if to keep hibi at a distance 
feoni-the subjea* (No. I. fl 5. N6. -XXXIV. ^. 309.) If I mistdce 
not, this is a fumlairientil principle ih yj&tifr system, and that whkb proves 
it to be fundamentally wrong. There is no need of having recourse ta 
Ae pieces tJf other Writers; -your wnm pfodu6Hons dFord sufficient 
evidence that the isavatldh for v^rhieh you plead 4s not that wliich arises 
fttmi the free grate of 'God through Jeslis Christ, and consequently, that 
it ibno J)art "of the salVittion reveaSed in^the gospel. Yt)u te^eS the idea of 
&ivilldatln)g the <iivrri^<hr«^atenings towards sitmers, (No. XXXIV. p,. 
jf©.) iftjftiittiftg ** tiiem'In their full latittidc,' and the execution of ihem 
tfco%-" ftiaintaining that •^« God iv^' deal wifh bis creatures, iccoirding 
tb ctrarSKSler ;" and that 'sinners will be punished '* icc6rdih^ tddieir 
ti'orks." *(No* II. p. 41.) Now, 5m, "if there tre tiny meaning indl 
tbis: language, it 'is, That jiistice Will h^e its course on'the'ungodly ; 
*>d that whatever piinishment they endifre, -^ftether it be tiildiS^lvd dr 
cJOfredHve* end^ br temporary^ it is all that their sins a^^^mr. If the 
thVeatetllngS df Ood mean ho trior* 'iK^n -a punishment whicb Is 
feinporiiry, tofd^for the good of sinners, thfeit condudlcan desefve no 
Aiote : for we ciannot have ti more certttin* rule of estimating the just ^ 
dekiierit of s?ri; tKlttl^he wrath of God whrch is revealed from heaven 
against it. ' B*! -Jf silvers endure the full deset^ of their sin, there if 
rio room for grace, OY^^undesern^ed fdvt>t4r\ \iof is any place left fbr the 
"^oirk of mediation. A c/minal who has snfffered the Ml "penalty of 
tftfe law, has Tio rVgh't to be told that his liberafibfi is an a6l of grace, or 
that it was ow^ng to the mediation of ^hotber. Yout universal 
salvation, therefore, is no part* of that wHlch -arises from the grace of 
God, or the death - of Christ, nor is it, {ircfperly speaking, salvJrticAri at 
jtll, but a leg^iJiicharge in consequencfe of a full satbfa^lkm to divinif 
justice bdng ifede 'by ftie sufferings of the shmer. 



* " Letter I. from Mr, A- Fuller in defence of eternal torments." 
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• If yoH coi^e^ihaV the liberation of t^^ ttimer h owinf 4o ^ gttetf 
of God, thrqugh4l»e m«diaUouof hU4ioQ^*whtth sntlgatei <pdih«rteni 
1^ peAisliu^nt* t^en yov^at once give up all you have before maiutaint^ 
that sii^aers -vUl be.p\M>i»hed acvQrWmgtoJjKir •awrtfj, vslnd that the 
thrsateokigs of-Qod wiU-be fuUy executed opon them. You majf 
liavt; read of ". tDfifaoces ef^both pmushmeot and, pardon totite same 
p^r§pilf» and for. .thttj.saoilBsitis ;*' (No. XXXV. p. 337.) bat this must b^ 
-wher^ the punishment >as net been according .to the desert of the sifv 
otherwsie there had been oo need of patrdon; ^ 

, - You talk tnocU oi ray deaUog in *« ^^osiHoMs instead of ftrgoments** 
j^ of ray ** te»(jiQg.my eooeluaions ofi ttnfotmded assiimptions.** 

I have carefully examtDed these ehaffges^ attd am unable to p^hrceiir^ 
the justice of thom in a single instance. Thbugh tlie Letter -which 
appeared in il^ '{^vtogelicaL Magtfine was chiefly in the form ^ 
supposition^ y^ ^hat supposition -was not destitute of^^rgunfent to 
support it. it is » possible. Sir, though it does not ^pear t<y'havc^ 
occurred to your mind, that arguments liiBmsehres ittay be conireyed ^ 
under tlie form ef sup^«^tioQ«. 'Torcomr'mce you thn thi^ -Was the 
case in the above I^tler, I will ftiA' the vciry passaig^' to-^^ich yod 
pbje^ into the form of itrgumtait. 

The Scriptucji^s teach us that thoa^who tt #. certain period ate €cmnd 
J^Aj, shall be fitil^ UiUs that they shUl be caaX into that hotWnUitfi^ 
which was prepared for the devil asidvlus angels \ and that they shaft 
dwell with €^erlaftikg i^umings***- j 

. Ikit your do^^cine tea^^hes that tbongh ihey be filthy at dea& 0t 
Judgment, or auy other period, yet ihey .fhail net be al'sdays st)\ that 
thQ^^gh they be cast toto ^te pit of destni^Hem yet it shkll not jprove 
kiUtomiiis^ and jlttt.thpugh they haveto'encounttr d^dttring^te, yet 
th^y shaU i^t dweli iritbrv^r&xj///^ buinJiinf^ — i 
V Therefore yoiir da^hine is aQttsaiptufal. But if yeu¥ do<^fine b^ 
antiscriptural* it is of that nature which tends to deceive Vhe Souls oC 
men, and you .^.Ulnot be able to looL them in ^face ane^tie^ day, and 
ttill less Hf M- who hath charged you to be pore fir6m the blood of aS 
onen. / 

The first th¥&e poattibns contain the argument, and die last the 
inference. ' 

I should think ** the world,'* or rather the reader, did aotnfe^d to be 
informed what argiimemt there was in this string of suppositions ; if he 
^id,' however* I h^ve attempted, it your request, to grve him that 
information. * - 

With respe^. Jo Riding on ** unfounded assumptions,'* fbr wliicU 1 
Am accused>of << beuaying my ignorance df the subje6^ I hsive written 
against," (No. tl.**p« 45 •) youiiave givto us two ihstances, which 1 4hall 
briefly examine. • . 

First,! had asked. What dotlrine *w/V.?J that of universal saHalioit 
will ^oa ftUd injthe'Bible which afford»eiicour«gement to-asHiner goin^ 
fm still in \h tre^paa«es» and which fmnbhss ground for he^e and joy, 
even supposing h^ to persevere in asn-rtlH 4«ath ? What principle U 
it diat, b here assumed? Why, (you answer) that the doiSlrinc of 



uotT^csil salnttim dttts aSxd cnCourtgemeVit to a noner going on Kill 
in his trespaiicsy tnd <^j furnish ipround for hope and joy* even. 
wpposing U III to pc severe in ^ia t:U death* And is tins bdetd % 
question ? I tQ<di it for a self-e^«dent truth* and supposed you must and 
wou : have atkn vied ^ed it. Whether you will or not, however, I 
appeal to the common sense of the reader whether any position can be, 
ntote self-evident than the fo!towing-«-If the Scriptures teach that all 
men sMl he:6nalty sated, every sinner, whatever be his vicious courses, 
is encouraged to expedi' eternal life : and though he should pen»ist in 
sin» till dea^, is warranted to hope and rejoice in the prospedl of all 
beuig Well with him at last. For -any man to deny this position is to deny 
what i^ self-evident, and there can be no further reasoning with him. 

To alledge in answer, that it will he always ill with the wicked lohile 
he coHtinuis s<h is trifling : for if the ainner be taught to believe that at 
aome future period beyond this life he shall be dettvered both from sin 
and punishment— whether the former branch of this deliirerance a^ord 
him Joy or not, the latter must. 

The same question, yon say, might be asked concerning the do£brine 
of eledUon. It might ^ but i ahouid readily answer, no sinner while 
going still in hb trespasses is warranted to consider himself as defied to 
salvation j therefore that do£brtne afibrds no ground of hope and joy to 
persons of thia description. Can you say the saitte of the do£hine of 
universal salvation ? , If there were Ae same ground for an ungodly 
simier to conclude himself ele£ied~as your dodbine afibrds for his 
concluding that be shall be etetnafly saved, the cases- would be parallel ; 
and both these dodbines would be alike fulije6^ to the charge of 
comforting those whom God would not have comforted : but as tbb is 
not true of ele£Hon» youf noticm is still solitary, and your difficulty 
rematus where it was* All.>the encomiums whidi you pass upon th« 
nniversal scheme (No. II. p. 41—^44.) furnishes not a single example of 
any other divine truth which gives encouragement to a sinner, while in 
his sins, to believe that in the end it shall be well with him. The 
question therefore still returns upon you, ttihat doBrine b^xpes that of 
itni'uersal salvation tuilljoufindin the bible which ajfbrds encouragement 
i9^a sinner going on still in his tresjtasses^ and 'Ufhichfttrnishes ground 
fw ho^ and joy ^ tmen suji/tosing him to persevere in them till deatf\ t 

1 do not say, " let the world judge" whether this question proceeded 
<m any unfounded asiumpion^ and whether it he equally applicable to 
i^eclion as to universal salvation, because I Imagine it will be btu a 
very small part of the world that will examine our productions r but I 
am willing to make my appeal to the intelligent and impartial reader. 
And with respedt to you^ Sir, the task which you have set yourself i$ 
before you, eiher to <« confess it to be true,** that yo^jr doctrine givea 
encouragement, hope, and joy to wicked ment or to '' expose tho 
lii1sel>ood of this stipposition morr fully.** 

in the second place, you charge me with ** taking it ^Dr granted 
that your views invalidate the divine threatenings towards siimcrs j'* and 
intimate that ^there is no «* reason" in what I say, but upon the 
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«ttpposiumi of your denying ** all future punishmenu** (No. IL p. 
45.) That I never supposed you to deny all future punishment I have 
already proved; and that any thing which 1 advanced required such a 
supposition, you have not hitherto made appear. As to your invalidating 
the divine threatenings, so far as the do^hine ^f universal salvatioo 
appears to me to operate in that way» so far I jnust of necessity believe 
that you do : but whatever may be my belief, the questioo is. Have I 
buOt any conclusion upon it as an acknowledged truth ? If so^ how came 
I to entreat you to €onsider Vfhether it was not so f Is it usual to entreat 
an opponent to consider whether that which we take for granted 
as an acknowledged truth, be true ? Undoubtedly I suggested this ides 
to you as being my judgment, which, however, I did not dttire xa 
unpose upon yoit, any fiirther than as it was supported by evidence, and 
therefore at the s^me time intimated what was the ground of that 
judgment J namely, the near resemblance between your labours and those 
of the deceiver of mankind. If you cannot perceive this resemblance, L 
cannot help it. Other people can and will. He persuaded his auditon 
that though they should transgress, yet the evil they had dreaded would 
not come upon them : they believed — and Were not afraid to transgress* 
You persuade your auditors that though they should die in their siok, yet 
the evil will not be so great as they had been used to apprehend— <9od 
bath not said ye shall die eternally, and he means that you shall all come 

where Jesus is ^If they believe^ must they not be iiss afraid oi 

transgression than before ? 

And now. Sir, who is ** ignorant,** and who has been em^^oyed in 
«' raising dust to hide the truth,** are questions which I leave you ta 
resolve. It is enough for me if I have proved your charges to be 
unfounded : for if this be accomplished, your work still returns upon 
your hands : as it will follow, that, notwithstanding all your challenges* 
and calling out for more to be written, you have not yet answered the 
first letter. 

Yours, ^c. 
» A. FULLER. 
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if DIALOGUE 

EETlf^EEN A MODERN DEIST AND A CHRISTIAN^ , 

Il|£tATIV£ TO. Tax 

<?^0Z> EFFECTS OF TUEiR DOCTRINES/ 



DEIST. 

f¥ we take a general view of the various tenets of religion "whicfi 
^ have been propagated among mankind, and judge of them impartially, 
ire may justly infer, that there appears nope se rational as the doctrine 
of modem DeUm. And more especially, when we consider that it is 
divested of all Ifhat enthusiasm, which has charaAcrized the different ^ 
0e£b from the earliest period of time. 

This dodlrine teaches man, from the beautiful order of things, that 
iliere is but one Supreme, who rules and governs the whole for the 
l»eneht of man ; and although we cannot trace, from the concatenation 
^causes and- effedls, any thing reiative to rewards and punishments in a 
feture stftte, yet reason, that distinguishing charadlerisiic of man, 
naturally instructs every individual that morality and virtue are essentially 
necessary to the peace .«nd- happiness -of mankind.' Should this 
knowledge be thought inadequate to restrain man from evil praftices, 
Ae laws of the country will operate as a check upon his* conduiSt to 

leditce liim ta obedietice. 

^ ■ • . ■ ' - < 

CHRISTIAN. 

. Noiwvth&tendjng what you have said in defence of your do6Wne, 
BO man can ever suppose thaft-a. doctrine Kke yours which leaves mare 
in doubt with respedl to future rewards and punishments, can have a 
tendency either to reform the maimers, or support him through the 
various vicissitudes of human life. 

Can thatdo6)trine which teaches men they are to die like brutes, influence 
them to a6t like men? When men are once persuaded that death puts 
a period to their existence, what is left to restrain them but the authority 
of the laws ? But admitting this, certainly the best code of laws ever 
invented must be inadequate to prevent those evils which too frequently 
dis urb the tranquility of society. A maji, for instance, who governs his 
houi-e, may be a domestic tyrant j he may, if he pleases to gratify his 
unruly passion, convert that power ayid authority which he possesses into 
the greatest cruelty ai^ oppression— -he may/if he wishes to indulge 
himself in the held of calumnyi agonize the ficyftnigs of his neighbour^ 
by stabbing his reputation ia tibe jj^^ost tender Jmrt. To innumerate the 
various instances in which he^in^y^'ijjjure society, independent of being 
responsible to the laws, would be pr<^tituting^time which might be 
applied to a better purpose, as* coa^on observation fully justifies the 
remark. 
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DEIST. 

What tWe6\ can the visionary notion of rewards and punithraents have 
on the morals of mankind } seeing you cannot support either the one ot 

the other upon rational grounds. 

i 

CHRfSTI/kK. 

. I think it may very well be Supported upon rational grounds. If we 
consider that many individuals go out of this life without having that 
punishment which necessarily attaches to their crimes, it is only hit to 
infer, that they ought to sufFer^ in some ather state* according to their 
ofiences. 

DtlST. 

But inform me, if you can, what influence the Christian do£lrine can 
have upon the morals of mankind, more than deism, which teaches that 
Virtue and morality are only necessary. 

CHRISTIAN. 

The Scriptures set forth to man an alluring reward in order to simulato 
him to good adHons, and a most exemplary punishment to deter him 
from those which are evil. 

DEIST. 

Notwithstanding the many arguments to support your hypothesis, 
when I refledi upon the shocking cruelties committed by certain 
individuals who called themselves Christians, my soul recoils at the 
dodtr'me. 

CHRISTIAN. 

Those charadlers to whom you allude, were not Christians, but certain 
base men who, ui^der the sandlion of Christianity, committed the most 
disgraceful anions. Thg Christian- dodtrine. Sir, lays down two 
tmcontrovertabk axioms, viz. love to God, and love to man ; and 
whatever daim a man may make to the Christian chara£)er, if he be 
destitute of these he only exposes himself to contempt. The Scripture 
teaches a man to commiserate his brother in aMi^on and to extend the 
arms of benevolence towards his relief. In a word ,the Scriptare displays 
love in its full splendour, aiyl with all that dignity of sentiment, that 
philanthropy and benehcence, which is its peculiar and distinguishing 
charadleristicr . 

DUST. 

If your dodbrine be so excellent, it's ft wonder it does not restrain 
mankind, from evil. 

christian; 
: However, you must grant that it wUl have (if attended to) a better 
VOL. IV- i • . K 



eSe£^ thin fours, which leaves min in doubt with respe^l to futnte ' 
rewards and punishment, tk does aot follow, that the laws of this 
country are bad, because they do not prev.ent the depredations which are. 
d^ly committed upon society, so neither will it follow that Christianity 
is bad because some men do not feel its mfluence. 

J.B. 



QUALIFICATIONS 

ESSENTIAL TO 

A COMMENTATOR ^UPON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



** A Book of so much importance as^ the Bible, which contains a. 
revelation from the most high God of every thing interesting and 
important to human creatures, ought to be read with tlie greatest 
reverence, and handled with the greatest caution ; but to sii down as a 
commentator upon this sacred book, and to profess one's self a public 
expositor of it, as it is. one of the most arduous, so it is one of ^e most 
solemn undertakings. Great are the abilities, and many are the 
qualifi(;ations necessary for this purpose. No man should presume upoa 
jt, virithout a perfeft critical knowledge of the languages in which the 
Scriptures are written, without a competent understanding of the history 
and annquities, the genius and polity of the Jewish people ; without an 
acquaintance with the conned^ed profane history, the manners anii 
customs of ancient times. 

** It is also absolutely necessary, that a commentator should 
imderstand the whole analogy of faith, as well as be a compleat nuister 
of all^the controversies, ancient smd modern, with the tenets of the 
several se£ls and heresies, without a competent skill in which, he can 
never be able to elucidate those teats, which are applied in those several 
opinions. * 

** Beudes these qualifications, there is one^ which aH writers upon the 
tubje£^ have spoken of as indispensably requisite, that is, a pio^.and 
devout firame of mind : a spirit like'that with which the Scriptures are 
written} witiiouf thisy accompained with a holy, sedate, contemplative 
life, all the wisest and best of Chiistians have agreed, that no man ia 
quali&ed to expound die ocacle&of God.— %rious a{>plication, continued 
laboitr, long experience, much study, and solid judgmetit, united with 
the qualifications above-mentioned, might lead us -to hope. for valuabla^ 
/ruits in a commentator. 

*^ These are some of the things reqxiisite, and which, indeed, must 
be feaiid in eiMMry mm^ who desires his attempts upon the Bible to 
succeed. How great then must be tlie indignation oL every sensible 
nian, and how sincere the (Concern of every true Chrisdan, to see this 
tnost venerable of all books^ hackneyed dirough the hands of 
%oo]ue}|efs» aind retaiied daily, not fot the great ends «f piety* virtiic^^^ 
JlQowlcdge, but with the most xnerctiury and «elfi3h ¥kws.««^me 
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thereare, with grief be ii spokeii» wlio dare to iDtrodiioe into the world 
the oracles of truth with a lie in their mouthy w!^ fci^ed Bames and 
false titles : others who think it caottgh^ il^ fron ^le fbrtaer labours of 
able and worthy nen, they plunder without conscience, and without 
gratitude* patch up their sheet, gain their scanty guinea, and dine 1 
While otboES, with unblushing hypocrisy, pretend a aeal for the Lord^ 
and a conoom for ^ saWatioa of precious souls ; when it is notoriously 
known, that they are only the took of booksellers, and draw thifc 
hireling pen, as the instromems of scheming tradesmen! While» 
widiovt bveach of charity, it may be said of all, that they are eminently 
dcdcient in those leading qualiftcations which are necessary to constitute 
a commentator on the holy Scriptures.— Thus much is necessary to be 
said, by any well wisher to Christianity, in order to undeceite the igiwrant 
but well> meanings to put a cl^eck, if possible, to this scandalous tralfic \ 
\6 thow a proper contempt upon the low and mercenary dealers in it, 
injurious as it is to the cause of Uue religion and virtue.<»*While at the 
same time I would be as forward as any man, and exhort ^1 within my 
sphere so to be, in promoting the labours of any man of known abiUlics^ 
known learmng, expcrieiKe, aod piety 1 but i will never eDcour;^e 
those wt^q bundle the word of God for hire, and steal honey from |2^ 
hives of others to supply theif own dehciencies/* 

R A. 



PRETENDERS TO PXOFHECY. 



J^ Bretence te prophecy has «ftcii been Biade of )«te y<arst sometimes 
by designtog wkked ktten, and M other xm^ by emhusiasttc well 
pieaning persons. I nee^ not refer to whM has buely )aLen pUce ii^ 
our own country, because this is well known to every one : but 1 will 
transcribe, from the Aimwl Register for 17%!, an account of the saiae 
nature^ which perhaps is not le geifeially ktv>wii* 

** Two men arrived at Cologn in Germany ; they said they came from 
Datnasctts. The Jesuits of Cologn conversed with them in Latin, G reek^ 
Hebiewt and CW^c They answered them in all these dtiiirtot| 
languages. They said they were come by the order of heaven to turn 
men to repentance. They gave out ^ley wer^ seven hundred yean oldt 
They were put in irons, in order to be carried to Rome. They 
declared they were glad of diat opporttintty of proving the truth of their 
mission by breakii^g their irons to pieces.** However isa this dtey 
iailed. The sum of their prophecies is as follows. 

" The wir wiU be general in . . • . 1765 

Constantinople destroyed iii ..... 1766 

The true God acknowledged by all nations - 1767 

BnglttidwiUbeoTerflowcdin »T^ 

K a 
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An earthqodte all over the world • -^ r - 1770 

The suD»inooD» and stars will £dl - - -- 1771 

The globe of the earth will be burnt - - • 1772 

The universal judgment - - - - • - 1773 

. *• The French Envoy at Cdogn received orders to examine them 
stri6lly." What became of them afterwards I could never learn. I will 
only observe, in the words of ap eminent writer, that " Scripture 
prophecy is intended to excite our attention to the providence of God j 
to confirm our faith in his truth j and to increase our^hope in his promises | 
but it was not intended to make prophets of us/* 

OMICRON.. 



REMARKS 
ON CANDIDUS, 



COPHRONIUS requests leave of the Editor to return his rcspc£lfui 
acltnowledgmcnts to Candidus for the explanation with which that 
gentleman has fevotxred him and the- other readers of the Universalfet's 
Miscellany. It will be but civility that Sophronius in return should 
afford as much satisfaction as possible to the enquiries of Candidus at the 
conclusion of . hb iK>te» 

FIRST ENQUIRY OF CANDIDUS. 

^ h it impossible for the invisible God visibly to manifest himself?*' 

ANSWSR. 

■ Most assuredly so. No man hath seen God at any time f orCAH iie 
him. If God could visibly manifest himself| there would be ati end of 
thb attribute of /«visibility^ 

SECOND ENQUIRY. 

«« Doth not all the fuhiess of the Godhead dwell bodily in Christ ?" 

ANSWER. 

Certainly not^ in the sense in v^ch Candidus must mean th« 
expressions should be taken. For, first, God is a spirit, and therefore 
can dweH bodily in nothing. And, secondly* If it be meant that the 
•whole of God dwells in the body of Christy that is impossible. The 
whole of God can no more dwell in the temple of Jesus Christ's body, 
^an it could in the temple of Solonon, 

THIRD ENQUIRY. 

«< Is not Christ the image of the invisible God?" 

, , ANSWER, 

Yes J a^d sio was Adam. G<?n. i. 27. <f So God created man in his 
oviTN IMAGE, in the IMAGE qF^QoD Created he him." 
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FOURTH BNaUIRT. 

*• Doth It not (the fulness oi the Godhead) dwell there (In tfhebodf 
•f Chr'tst) that it may be manifesttd, or rendered visible to creatures r* 
{i, €* of the human race.) ^ 

ANSWER. 

By no means. God himself cannot work impossibilities; and 
certainly no other being can work them if he cannot. Therefore, ifi 
for the sake of argiunent, it should be granted that the whole of God 
could dwell bodily in Jesus Christ, Candidus would not be much nearer 
to aflkining his objedh Still God would be invisible, and being also 
upchangeable, Jesus Christ could not make him visible to creatures^ 
such as men are. 

• 
riPTH ENQUIRY. ^ 

*• Though Christ is not now visible to our bodily eyes, can it 
be denied that the gospel renders him visible to the eyes of ouf 
understanding?'' 

ANSWER. ' 

Sophronius will answer this question by asking Candidus another ; 
and that is. Whether being 'visible^ and being visible to the eyes of thM 
Uf der standings be not those two very things which Candidus had 
confounded, and which Sophronius endeavoured to distinguish ; and 
whether God is undend at all visible to us in tAe tersov of Christ f 
which, in thb question, (as truth will out) Candidus admits caimot be 
seen? and (l^*it be added) will not be seen, till the day of judgment, 
|f Sophronius rightly understand the Scriptures. 

Candidus, in die first paragraph, has this expression—" fully manifest 
in the JieTson of Christ." llie words of his last question imply that 
Candidus is of the same opinion as Sophronius, that the person of Christ 
is not now manifest at all \ and therefore it would be strange to talk of 
God's being visible or fully manifest in a person whom we cannot see. 
Nor can Sophronius admit that the ** designs of God'* are •• fultf 
manifest'* in any sense of the words, either in Christ's Jierson, or hi» 
gos/ielt meaning thereby the New Testament. 
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I 

€OPHROmUS 

ON 

SIN A^D PUNISHMENT. 



SIR, 

T AM an advocate for the non-eternity of hell torments, and as I have 
* hhrted m my note to Candidas, a constant reader of your valyaWe 
Miscellany. 

' I h4ve been much Ratified by several instances of your impartiality 
and canclour, as well as the ability you discover in the general conduct 
of ycr- pdblication. I am particularly pleased with the handsome 
treatmei:t you have ever given to the opponents of the dodtrine for 
•which you contend, and especially in the Isat instance which ha^ 
occurred, in permitting a gentleman, who secerns possessed^ both of 
natural and acquired abilities, to say every thing he thought proper ia 
his own way against the main object of your labours, without any 
in|erruption on your part. 

I wish all success to your endeavours to enlighten the darkness of such 
a mind as Mr. Andrew Fuller seems to possess, and I would, with yo;ir 
permission, contribute my mite towards the production of so desirably 
an event. 

I have remarked a slight inaccuracy into which the hurry dFcot^positioii 
has betrayed you, at the top pf p, 3351 in the last voluiqi^'' Whoever 
read of eternals, everlastmgs, and iUrnities f or of this eternity, and thof 
eternity?" j 

Now in the DXCth Spe^ator Mr. Addison thus writes—— 

** Philosophy, ai)d indeed common sense, naturally throv^s eternity 
under two divisions, which we call in English, that eternity which t^ 
|>ast,^and that ettjrnity which is to come. The learned terms oi aiemitas 
ajiarte ante and i^ternitas afiarie^ostf may be more amusing to the 
reader, but can have no other idea affixed to th^in than what is 
conveyed to us by those words> an eternity that is past and an eternity 
that is to come. Each of these eternities is bounded/ at the one extreme, 
or, in other words, the former has an end, and the latter a beginning/' 

The perspicuity of the argument that follows will depend, in some 
measure, upon the reader*s bearing in mind the above quotation. 

God is perfectly just : his punishment, therefore, of any being cannot 
exceed the demerit of any guilty person, either in duration or 
intenseOess. 

The duration of that punishment would necessarily be too long in 
which a guilty person should su^r durii>g the aterntias a Juirte Jitst^ 
unless he can be proved to have had the aternites ajiarte ante in which 
to have contiacted his guilt. * This Is. impossible — God is jiist, and 
therefore eternal punishment » impossible in ^e sense in which it b set 
forth by M,i. Fuller. 
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But 1 think'I hear Mr. Fuller say, that every sin. Wing committed 
against atr infinite Being is iofmite, sati therefore deserves infinite, that 
is, eternal punishmout. 

But to this 1 reply, that it is absolutely impossible for man to commit 
an infinite sin : for infinite must relate either to magnitude or duration. 

1 . Magnitude— immensity : no sin of man can acquire that charadter. 
A sin of man, is an adtion of man. Mao is frail, falfible, and finite- 
No action of such a bciag can possibly be infinite, io the way of 
immcnsiry : therefore no sin of man can be infinite. So that in thii 
Mnse it is a mete gratuitous assertion, that man is guilty of an infinite 
sin, on account of the infinity of Cod^ until it can be proTed that the 
infinity of God belongs toman. 

2. Duration. In this sense the guilt of man cannot possibly be 
infinite. Every adlion of man is finite, because man is so. Mm cannot 
sin but by the performance of a sinful aclion. Now grant, for the itkc 
of argument, that any number of finite a£Hons can amount to infinity^ 
it ceruihly cannot be in any other Mray than by an eternal duration spent 
in such adions. Now no creature whateyer ran in thitf sense be gmkf 
of infinite sin j for every creaturcbegins to be. An atemitas aJusrtM 
autt must therefore have preceded the existence of the msm andeat oil 
created beingl. 

This argumtmt appears to me conclusive against the eternity of htfl 
torments, in the sense in which Mr. Fuller uses the word tftemhy. 

Notwithstanding this, it is my earnest wish and prayer to Almighty 
God in behalf of all who may chance to read this, that they may be 
wise, improve the advantages o£ this present dsspensation, know the 
things that belong to their peace, flee the wrath to come, and, by ceasing 
to do ev^land learning to do well, prepare themselves for the mercy of 
God, which will soon be brought by Jesus the Messiah. 

lremain» 

Yours reapedUulIy, 

SOPliRONIUS, 

♦ Our frieijd So/ikronius, had stent this before he had seen cm fourth 
letter to Mr. Fuller, in which we treated of eternity abstdute, wtthoiA 
beginning or ond. See Vol. iii. p. 364. — ^When we sent the letter ^ 
3ophronius to press, we did not know that we should be fitvoured with 
any further notice from Mr. Fuller \ but as that gentleman has obliged us 
with another epistle, we apologize to him for inserting the above, 
before he and his present opponent had finished their warfare. Editor* 
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Atf UNCOMMON PRA YER. 



T^R. George Edwards, the great English naturalist, when he was about 
seventy years of age, retired from the office of Librarian to the 
College of Physicians, which he had held many years, and from hi» 
philosophical studies in general* in order the more immediately to 
contemplate on God, and prepare for death. 

A litde before his retirement he pub.ished the third part of his 
Gleanings 6f Natural History. Upon finishing this work we find the 
£dlowing remarkable prayer. 

•♦My petition tp God (if petitions are not presumptuous) is, that he 
would remove from me all desire of pursuing natural history, or any 
odier study y and inspire me with as much knowledge of hi^ divine nature ' 
as my imperfect state is capable of j; that i may coudupd^ myself, for the 
remainder of my days, in a manner most agreeable to his will, whibh 
must consequently be roost happy to myself. What my condition may 
he in futurity is only kitown to the wise Disposer of all things ; yet my 
t present desires are (perhaps vain and inconsistent with the nature of - 
things) that I may become an intelligent spirit, void of gross matter* 
l^ravity, and levity, endowed with a voluntary motive power, either to 
pierce infinitely into boimdless etherlal space, or into solid bodies ; to 
see and know how the parts of the great universe are conned^ed with 
cacti '^ther* and by what amazing mechanism they are kept and put ill 
motion. But oh, vain and daring presumption of thought ! I most 
liambly submit my future existence to the supreme wilh of the one 
Omnipresent I" 

This great man was bom at Westham in Essex, where he also died 
July 23,17 73, aged 8 1 . There is a stone, with a plain inscription, to his 
memory, in the church- yard of that parish. 

Some years before his death, the alarming depredations of a cancer^ 
•which baffled all the efforts of medical skill, deprived him of the sight 
of one of hb eyes. He also suffered greatly from the stone, a complaint 
to which, at difterent periods of his life, he had been subject ; yet it was 
remarked, that, in the severest paroxysms of misery, he was scarcely 
ever known to utter jS single complaint ! 

He was a philosopher, and a believer in revelation : yet how strange 
was that doubt whether JieUiions to God were not JtreswnJtiitOHS I How 
miu:h more happy is that believer, who, though he be no philosopher, 
can pray to hb heavenly Father with confidence, knowing that he 
heareth prayer. But perhaps Mr. Edwards meant only to express a 
doubt whether such petitions as he was about to mention, were not 
presumptuous. If so, his humility is edifying. 

OMICRON. 
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THE PRECEPTOR. 
No. III. 



" DeHgbtfta task t to rear the teftder thouftit* 
T» teach the young Uea bov to ifeMt, 
To pouTttbc fr«ah iiutniaioQ o'er the oUmI, 
To breathe th'enlif 'aing spliil. and to fix 
The gQk'rous pwpowte the flooring hccaM.** 



IVf ^^ boasts of being the chHd of reason ! but how few there are 

among aoankind who use that godlike hculi^ ! One great ettd cf 

' education ought to be to lead children to use their teasttning powers ill 

every tlung. What is reason?^ The infidel boasts of it as inherent; 

"^ he sets up his imaginary phantom ; fancy heightens its powers^ and the 

maxhnan falls down and adores the duule which his ignorance hatb 

created. 

Reason is that power of the mind by which man compares one 
thing with another, and from it draws a just inference. Beasts hsTe 
rtason ; but the exercUing of it is confined, because their knowledge 
k contraded : all their ideas are received by the exercise of the senses 
of sight, of touch, of hearing, and of smelling. The senses are local* 
they are liable to deception , hence their reason is confined, and their 
inference incorredl ; but the gift of speech, the peculiar glory of maiv 
enlarges his ideas, enables him to exercise the powers of his mind, to 
weigh his own experlencer and his acquirements from the experience 
of others, and, from the well weighing of the whole^ to form a- just 
judgmeni of the subject under his consideration. 

Early in life to teach th« manly art of thinking justly, by corredUy 
weighing our ovm thoughts, adtions, and words, and pasttng upon them 
a just sentence^ is indeed a most valuable part of education, and perhaps 
easier to be acquired than at first may be imagined. It is by rendering 
it e^^y, necessary, and habitual, that it is to be done.: ' Are the children 
of the Asiatic Jews possessed of stronger mental powers than the 
children of the -European sons of Israel ? If not, how comes it that, 
whilst the last scarcely ever speak, at man*s estate, one language 
correctly, the children of the former commonly, at a very early period 
of life, speak three or four languages. It is not education, but habits 
Necessity lays them under an habitual intercourse with various nations, 
and habi^makes each language their own. So would it be found to be 
with the exercise of the reason, as well as the memory ; not restraint biU 
sltuadon making it tiecessary.^ custom would train up the yonthfi^ 
disciple into the art of thinking, and necessity would constrain him to 
think justly* • 

The apQBtte observes, that the law was givcm on account of the 
transgressioo'of iddatiyt teaching man» by the example of God, that 
. - VOUIYo I. 
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laws ought to be suited to the exil that is to be corre£led. Now the 
evil to be corre6(ed in chitdten is i^on^c<? ; it is this diat is the source 
of every vice, as wisdom is the fountain of every virtue. Children have 
no ideas but as they acquire them by the exercise of' their senses j how 
ftece^sary, therefore, is it that they should acquire just ide» of their 
moraU th«ir social, and their relative duties ! Upon these, therefore, 
the laws should be formed : and as their minds are weak, to overburden 
the memory with many Jaws, whilst it rendered tlie mind a cripple for 
life, would, at the same time* prevent that exercise of the reason which 
is so well calculated to strengthen it. 

The situation in which men is-afrthft creature of Ood> a being formed 
for his glory, appointed to be the high- priest of creation, naturally calls 
|iaf revier^i^ce to the«ain^«nd chiMraidW of the Deity: and to impla«t 
liiis Mv«r4mc» 'i% the infant m'lnd, it is rational there should be a kiw» 
^claring tliatlpeikitg disrespectfully or irreverently of God, should be 
pttniihcd as an afiTront olTered to aan^ in speaking disrespedlfuUy of the 
Creator of maakind, 

. It is by mutual watits ^t society is united together ^ like the links of 
a chain every pert of society is appointed to depend upon each other. 
Henci^ necessity product assistance, and gratitude, arising from benefits 
seceived, occasions exertions of body and mind to manifest itself. A 
want of giiatitude is a ¥^ant of virtue. It is 

) 

''Of vices first, 

' The most detested, most accurst." 

The destroyer of generous sentiment, the parent of every evil 
ptincjiple. Ingra^iiide, therefore, when proved, should be declared 
^punishable* Thb would teach children to consider why, and would 
insensibly lead them to feel the blessings of social virtues^ ^nd to the 
possession of those grateful sensations which ennoble man in the eyes 
of God and of hisfcUow creature. 

l^fan is not bom for liimself, but for the world at-large 3 hence there is 
a neccsSsity frequently to caU b^ck the rising pride of the assuming tyrant, 
^ to bring htm down to the level of the rest of mankind, by teaching^ 
him, by law, that it is his. duty and his interest to do unto others zs he 
wouUi have ollicrs do unto him. 

Man is appointed by the Supreme governor of all to be his vicegerent , 
hert below 3 hence the necessity of a law to teach him how to govern, 
this lowtr creation, by making impatience and cruelty towartk any of 
them puniihaUe. 

Mmi u kFr<d of the universe, has a vast £imily to provide for ; hence 
live Aee^l Ibr careful economy, that nothing may be lost ; therefose kw 
should te*oli t^tm Wtft^ihiess is a sin pesniciotts to society and devogatorf . 
to Aaa^ 

When v^6 consider xhp spdags of a^ioa, {^m laws ar« necessary s 
witness the laws of God ^ few in number, hut fit to make a iM|tioia happy 
«ft well as an individiial; becavse liieytioitch the secret fapr'mg^ tlut 
l>egulat« the inwa^ ^uid putw«r4 cofidu^^f ,]QaaAkfaid ideoce ^re 
would not be a neceasity for akw punish'mg theft, bcMuse HwoulJ 
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come under the law which said, ** WhateYer ^b»X y«u would that meo 
should do unto you, do ye even the very same unto them.*' 

Neither would there be occasion fbr a law to punish kOenest 
or carelessness ; it would come tmder the cognisance of the law of 
mgratitttdci the idle and the careless heing. mngnttful both to Go4 
aadmaii. 

But whateimr be t^ bw, nothing Ukc the will oC th« anttor sbcHiklh*. 
the foundation of it. It should be solely fotmdcd on a dtsiga to4a««kfil# 
•rerf viftue, and to oorre6k or prevent vice. 

The advantage of mm in tbt excrcist of his rososi is»thftt he ptiHiWH 
the gift of speech^ the advantage, ther^oray of an edueatioii in whidi 
law contronk the a£Uons» is, that it teaches youth early to wei^ a£lioiM 
tfidict a f«Md over himself: it instnidte him in tbedntiefef society, 
and mik^tlum habitually auentive totho performaade of them i it teadiei 
him Umgm^i «n4 by enabling him thcongh it te gisro fonv iq hit 
ideaib it give§ii6^vity to«U the powenof hit mind, end d)reto faimbe^ 
to form a quick and yet a just judgment. In U^ it aietei the chikl^ 
man lo be the child of reason and the repreientillil^ of his^Sod* 

HINT ON PERSEFEKANCE. 



AftftACHION was an eminent wrestler, who, in the former 
Olympiads, had already gained two crom-ns, and was now to 
encounter with the last of his aDtagoni;,ts for the third; but this man 
baying perhaps observed, by bis former comhat$»ijD what the superiority 
of Arracbion consisted, and thinking it better to prevent him, rushed on 
him, and, twining his feet about him, seized him at the same time by 
4he throaty which be griped with bodi his h^ids. Arrachioo, hrviitg 
no f>^r me«ns, either of disengaging himself, or annoying an cnemf, 
who was thus got within him, and had almost strangled him to death, 
broke one of hb toes ; through tte extreme pain of which, the other 
was compeBcd ^o resign the vi^ltory at the very mofnent that Arrachion 
gave up the ghost. Arracbion, though dead, miw procfaimed 
conqueror, and the crown of olive was accordhigly placed upon his 
head. See West's Dissert, on Olympic Games. 

What a pity is it (hat tlus wrestler, who th*i« re^i^ted unto bleod, 
' should be superior in coturage and perseverance to many that enter the 
lists for " a crown of glory that fadeth not away." Arracbion 
was careful to win a corruptible crown, which brought him to his 
de«|h-^—^aiuiy,. calling themselves Christians, are careless, and lose an 
incorruptible crown, whose attendant is eternal life. 



L » 
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HUMAN CULTIf^ATlON. 

"V/f R. ROLLINi in h© Bidles Lcttrcs, speaking of the differenee study 
makes between men in regard to their improvement, after having 
fhewn thfe proof of la$ assertion by instances from hbtory, makes the 
following observations. — 

" But, -without recourse to Wstory, let us only cast our eyes upon what 
OfdinarHy passes in tiature. From thence we maflearn what an infinite 
^fference cultivation will itiake between two pieces of ground which 
arc otherways very much alike. The one, if left to itself, remains rough* 
wUd^ and oveT'ren with weeds and thorns. The otiier, ladmi wi$i ftU* 
»om of grain and fruits, arid set off with ahiagreeable variety of lowers, 
eolle6b^ into a naftow compass whatever is most rare, wbaleftmne, o^ 
deygfatful, and by the tiller's care becomes a pleasing epkome of all the 
beauties of d^rent seasons and regions. 

And thus it is with the mind, which always repays us with usury the 
care we take to cultivate it. That is the soil, which every man, who 
knows for what great ends he is designed, is obliged to manage to 
advantage J a soil which is rich and fruit%il^ capable of immortal 
produ£lions, and alone worthy all his care. * 

SENTENCES 
, ON REPENTANCE. 



H 



I. 

E that keeps himself from great sins is as he that hath a prosperou| 
voyage > he ^t repents, as he that saves himself upon a plan)^, 



II. 

• Repentance begins in the humiliation of theheart, and ekid^ in the 

reformation of the life, 

HI. 

• Defer not repentance till another day r he that hath promised pardon 
Upon thy repentanccj hath not promised Hie till thou repentest. 

- IV. . • - - 

If we put off repentance another day, we have a day more to r^eat 
o^ and a day less to repent in, ^ • 
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POETRY^ 



ro MY SISTERS, 
^njinding sarnie of (heir School C<^y Books amon^ the Lvmker m Jir 

Oarrei* 



Sefitemher i^ 1789. 



^« nnHE dpck struck mne"— «nd hreikte q*c^ 

Xfie attic story to explore. 
Where hiinber, ctnkerM o'er withxusT* 
And books^ and files, begrimd with dust^ 
In chaos state hadkmg kdn junibled. 
And like it*s atoms, lost and tumbled 
Id dungeon dark-*To safe the bot^ 
And to the fire condemn ^ rest-— 
1 found, fulfilling this intent 
The inclosed 1 now to you present^ 

To every tale, a moral ts annexed : 

In fable, animals, birds, trees <an -preach} 

jpxcuse my making ancient books a text-* 
That with my sisters, Imyselfvaxj teadu 

few meditations will more profit yields 
Than deep refledtions on the lapse of time : 

They open to our views an ample field, 
Heplete with subjedb, or of prose, or rhyme. 

)lien let us on these youdiful times refie£^ 
Aiid take a serious, retrospediive view :«— « 

i^o cares, no fears (save criminal negle6^ 
Of learning) could their frowning aspe£l shew<* 

High health and spirits, classed with sweet cotitenf^ 
And early tear of heaven and earth's Supreme j 

lUessings of highest prize I— Yet only lent 
To furnish riper age^ a grateful theme. 



• 

In early life, how many joys abound ! 

Yet, were we happy ?T-Let reflection tell— 
Unmix'd feth^tf^as-oerer found 

In any »Ute on earth, sin6e Adam fell. 

To mirth and play,\^ur youA*» iupreme delight. 
Knowledge and godly fear too often bent ; 

Or pther, what we wish*d, we fancied right 5 
Free from suspicion, as from ill intent. 

And pleasure bowM before refledVion's shrine j 
Enjoyment, balanc'd in the sqale of truth, 
DcfecHve, oft compeird us to r«pine. 

Conscious of this, irnag;! nation lent 

It*s aid| and expectation bade us watt 
Forjhat felicity, experienjie yeQt 

From earthly bliss, in each suc;ceeding state* 

HoUow and piercing ai fk broken ree^ ^ ' 
Terrestrial happiness— -A phantom, vain f 

Lil^e wiii-o*-whBp> dodi oft our steps mislead^ 
And fills.6iit disappointed hearts with paii^. 

Yet solid comfort may on earth be found, 
If sold happiness ^loae we seek : , , -^ 

To " precious faith," God's promises abaun4, 
** Exceeding great and preciout''— Hear Him speak. 

«« To you that fear my nanae, the glorious sun 
Of righteousness shall rise with liealing wing'*— 

The earnest of eternal life begun. 
That pard'ning love that covers all our sin. 

Nor pard'ning love, shall b« alone our boast': 
** My ppwerful grace, in every trying hour. 

Shall overcome the&erce in&raal host, / ^ 

DttUi their wiles, and trample on theic power** ^ 

Th^ world, ^ ia^^ the d^fvil, all shftU yiel4 f 

To that almighty spirit who e| 014. 
The rude chaotic elen^ffixtscould wieldf. 

AikI into pasadi^ord^Ji^ould. 

Pk what an amplft ^d^ a^ gk»ms' seeo0f 
jPr^senlfi ttgetf to my Qittapt^f'd view ! 

** Behol0 (4)oug}k inanf ages iroU betw^») 
I^'tis the fa^i€4tt^#fq|1tf«H»sdK dl Uu^ ae^r* 
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•* These words are true and fanhfuV — ^Yet, if men 
Dare doubt, oppose, or disbelieve his word— 

Wis glorious word shall stand — ^shall sure remain i 
The universe obey it's sovereign Lord* 

Hail glorious time !— But oh ! what dreadful scenes 

Of wrath and punishment, must first beW 
Those who prefer their sin j negled^ the means. 

Despise the mercy, ofier'd free to all. 

But I forbear — my sisters must excuse 

A thought, prouiulgM without a pre-intent. 

Our first-born portion, may we never lose. 
Nor from the book of life 9kr names be rent. 

Happy and ho!y, are the souls who share 

Bliss, the first glorious re^utrediion brings! 
First-fruits to God — children of fiuth and prayer, 

Wash'd in that blood that makes them priests andRingt* 

*« O'er these the second death, the fiery lake. 
That dismal state — ^do power shall assume***- 

Ip,Ufe*8 decline, what otAer *view can make 
The prospedt clear and bright, thro' deatVs teni&c gloom? 

CASTLE STREET. THOMAS DAY. 



A RECIPE 
TO PROCURE CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS. 



'T^ AKE of beauty and wit what you happea lo hAve, 

Each as pure and as simple as nature first gave i 
Mix them tip with discretion, and stirring them well. 
Add good humour two handfuls, for taste and for smell. 
Throw in plenty of smiles, but of frowns very few* 
For ^y injure each other as contaries do ; 
If the good man's within sit and chat by his side, 
I^rest your silence be construed to sourness, or pride j 
But if ruffled abroad, in a pet he comes home. 
To keep up decorum, your cue must be mum ; 
Let your reasoning be soft, if you mean to reform ; 
Reproaches won't mend but will kindle a storm ; 
With a smile bid him welcome, and part with a sigh; 
It will make him love home, and add to ydur joy y 
Let his friends be well treated with all due reaped). 
Lest he thinks himself glanc'd at by such a neglcdl. 
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To these you may add what affef^ion you please ^ 

B^t little of fondnes9> for of love *tis the lees. 

Let your inclination recede to his wilU 

And of all things avoid the genteel dishabille ^ • 

Work this well together, iti the manner of paste, 

Candy'd o*er with good 8ense» and I'll warant * twill last . 



AN EPIGRAM, 

WBich was put ufi at the Dock Yard Gate^ Chatham, soon after the 

Decease of a certain Cahnmst Preacher in that ^town^ who used 

Utterly, in his^blic Harangues, to inveigh against Mr. John 

HTesleyi pm account of his Belief in the Armiman Do&rines, 

and at last condemned him to endless Damnation. 



OAYS V— — y* to Wesley, *• Pray how came you here? 

To see yon in heaven it makes me to stare. 
Your sentence I 'passed some tnonths since, you know. 
And fent yoa post haste to the regions below/* 
Quoth John, •• Brother V—*-y, 'twas lovfe, boundless Iotc^ 
That gave me a place in these mansions above* 
I passed through the portals with love on my ticket. 
But you, I believe, crept in at the wicket." 



l^he following Lines, accomficmyiug the above^ were wrote hy anothur 

Hand. 



Whether wicket or portal, there is but one door. 
And he that some other way aims to get o'er» 
A thief and a robber most jusdy is styl'd. 
Which if they were such they're most sadly beguil'd* 
But love and true charity hope for the best, 
Soe'enlet those preachers in God's judgment rest. 



Vcssey, 




THE 

UNIVEBSALIST'S MISCELLANY 
FOR MARCH, 1800. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 



AS die lakes of North America receive agreat number of rifeis» many 
of which are of considerable magnitude, to it it reasonable that they 
must emit a great qoantity of water i this is indeed the fa£l -, but we do 
not know that any river except the St. Laurence is conned^cd with these 
lakes and with the sea. Thb river issues from lake Ontario, and 
coDttnues its course with bat little winding for seven hundred miles» till 
it empdes itself into the northern Atlantic, opposite the great island of 
Newfoundland. Its mouth is vast and spacious ; at the entrance of which 
Ues the great island of Anticosti. This river is navigable for great shipt 
» far as Quebec, which fine city stands on its north side, above four 
hundred miles from tfie sea : from hence to Montreal it is navigable for 
snaller vessels ^ but above this town it has many shoals and rocks which 
prevent sailing upon it. Many of theses probably, when the country is 
fully i]^bitfld» will give way to human art and industry, and a navigation 
will be opened from the Atlantic, through the lake Ontario, to the great 
fall of Niagara, and from thence througball the great lakes, and by meant 
'of the rivers which commonicate with them," to all the interior parts of 
Nbrth America ; even, perhaps, to the great river Mississipi, and so Intp 
^ gulph of Mexico. But let us cease to speculate— >as ire have 
mentiooed the £iU of Niagara, we will here give a description of it. 

It b in a river of the same name, which runs from lake Erie to lake 
Ontario, aad containa all the water which comes from the other great 
kke» before mentioned, with all their nuinerous riven. The Niagara at 
dus piacttmnafrom S. S. E. to N.N. W.5 and the rock of the frll crosset 
it in the form of an hollow semicircle^ or horseshoe. Above the frU, in 
the middle of ^ livfTi ]$ M isknd about a thouiMod feet in length 
VOL, IV, M 
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the lower end of which is just at the perpendicular edge of the falf 
itself On both sides of this island runs the river. Before the water 
comes to this place its current is comparitively slow ; but from hence its 
rapidity is' most astonishing before it reaches the fall. It is perfedlly 
"white, and in many places is thrown up high into the air, by rusbini^ 
againM the rocks which abound in its channel. The stream "which runs 
down on the west side is more rapid, and in greater abundance, and 
■whiter thail that on the east ; and seems almost to outfly an arrow in 
swiftness. When you are at the top of the fall, and logk up the river» 
you may see that the water is every where exceeding steep, almost like 
the side of a hill ; but when you look down the fall, it is impossible ta 
express the amazement it occasions. The height of it, as measured by 
mathematical instruments is found to be exadlly one hundred and thirty 
seven feet. VV hen the water is come to the bottom, it jumps back again 
to a very great height in the air. The noise, it is said, may be heard at 
thp distance of forty-five miles, when the wind is^right. At some times 
the fall makes a much greater noise than at others ; and this is held for 
an infallible sign of approaching rain, or other foul weather. 

From the place where the water falls, there arises abundance of 
Tapours like very thick smoke, insomuch that when viewed at a distance { 
you would think that the Indians had set the forests on fire. These 
vapours rise very high in the air when it is calm, but are dispersed by 
the wind when it blows hard. If a person go into this vapour or fog* it is 
so penetrating, that in a few minutes he will be as wet as though he had 
been immersed in water. Some have asserted, that when any bird flies 
into this vapour it falls down and dies, either from the efFeft of the 
vapour itself, or by being stunned by the excessive noise of the waterfall, 
■which astonishes them so that they know not where they go j but this 
is not probable, because among the multitude of dead birds which are 
found, there are none but such" as frequent the waters, as swans, geese, 
ducks, water-hens, and teal. It is observed, that often times great flocks 
of these are seen going to destruction. They swim and play in the 
river above, and by the current are carried down the stream ; and as such 
fowl take a pleasure in the rapidity of the water, they indulge themselves 
in this enjoyment till its swiftness becomes so great that they cannot rise, 
but are hurried down the precipice, and perish in spite of all their efforts 
to the contrary,' which are often observed to be very great. In the roontlis 
of September and Odtober the quantity of dead water-fowl is so very- 
great, that the garrison of fort Niagara chiefly live upon them. Besides 
fowls, they also find dead fish of divers kinds, and deer, bears, iind other 
animals, which have perished in attempting to cross the river above the 
fall. The larger animals are generally found broken to pieces. Just 
below, a little way from the falj, the water is not rapid, but goes all in 
circles like a boiling pot; which, however, does not hinder tiie Indians 
from going upon it in small canoes a-fishing. A person above the fall, 
and looking down, is liable to be seized with gidd'mess, from the 
awfulness of the spe6lacle; even such as have been there miany times 
•will seldom venture to look, without at the same time keeping fast hold 
of some tree while they indulge themselves with the sight. 
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The breadth of the fall is at least three hundred feet, reckoning the 
eland in the middle, which at its lower end is an hundred feet. A 
rainbow, in iiue weather, is daily seen imprinted on the c.oud of vapours^ 
and the more dense the vapour, the brighter is this celestial arch. Tlie 
wind oftentimes displaces the vapour, and the bow vanishes j the vapour 
rises again, and the bow immediately returns. 

Indians, who navigate this dangerous river, have sometimes, through 
iiitoxication or Incaution, been hurried down the current and dashed to 
pieces with their canoes. 

Our readers will perhaps indulge us, if we step out of our way to relate 
the wonderful escape of two of them some years ago. 

Fort Niagara stands a few miles above the fall. From this place two 
Indians went out to hunt deer, in an island which abounded with them. 
They had some French brandy in their canoe, of whicli they took now 
and then a dram as they went up tiie river j at last growing drowsy, they 
fastened their canoe and laid, themselves down in it to sleep. While 
they slept the canoe got loose and drifted back wiih the stream, farther 
and farther down, till ,it came near to the island that we have before 
mentioned, which is just in the middle of the fall. Here one of them, 
awakened by the tremendous noise of the water, cried out to the other, 
that they were lost. He aiose, and they both strove, if possible, to save 
themselves. This island was nighest, and wirti much working they got 
on shore there. 

At first they congratulated each other with joy at their deliverance ; 
but when they began to refle6t on theur situation, they hardly thought 
themselves in a better state than though they had been driven down the 
fall and perished, since they seemed to have no other choice than to die 
with hunger, in an island where human foot had never before trodden, 
or to cast themselves down the awful precipice: for the spot where 
they had sought for safety had always been deemed inaccessible by 
reason.of the torrent. But hard necessity put them upon invention. At 
the lower part of the islmd the rock is perpendicular, and parts the 
current, and the island itself has plenty of wood j they went to work, and 
of the tough and strong bark of the lind-tree, they made a kind of 
ladder, so long that it would reach the water below ; one end of this 
bark ladder they tied fast to a great tree tliat grew at tlie brink of the 
rock above, the other end they let do\vn to the bottom floating, upon the 
v^rater : then they ventured down their new invented stairs, and when 
they got to the bottom they vested a little, to recover breath, and consider 
their situation. Here, they were within the fall of the water, which 
poured dreadfully down on each hand of them. They threw themselves 
into it, thinking to swim betwixt the fall and the rock, and so get on 
shore. 

We have before said that the fall is on each side of the island from 
which they had descended. Hence it is, that the waters of the two 
cataradh uniting at the bottom, turn back against the rock that is just 
under the island. Therefore, hardly had tlie poor Indians begun to 
§wim, before the violence of the eddy threw them back again to th© 

31 a 
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rock from whence they came. They made several attempts, bul with 
no better success; till at last, wearied, torn, and bruised, tbey|regained 
their ladder, and crawled back again up to the island in despair. 

After some time they perceived some Indians on the eastern shore, 
whose attention they were happy enough to gain. These saw and 
pitied them, but could give them little hope of relief. However, they 
made haste to the fort, and told the commandant of the case of their poor 
brethren. He persuaded them to try all possible means for their 
deliverance ; and it was effedted in the following manner. 

The water that runs on the east side of the island is shallow, especially 
a little above the island towards the eastern shore. The commandant 
caused poles to be made and pointed with iron ; two bold Indians took 
upon them to cross to the island, by the help of these poles, to save their 
firiends, or perish themsebres. They took leave of their companions, as 
if they were going to death. Each had two such poles in dieir hands, 
to set to the bottom of the stream to keep them steady j and in this 
manner they reached the island : and having given a pole to each of the 
two poor fellows there, they all happily reached the main land. The 
two poor Indians had been nine days on the island^ and were almost 
starved to death. • 

We return to our sulje£^. 

The next river which we will notice is the Missisippt ; of all th« 
streams which we have yet mentioned, it is, probably, the largest. The 
source of this majestic flood is not yet certainly known. It has been 
supposed by some to take its rise firom one of the great northern lakes; 
but modem travellers have proved that it is connedled with none of the 
lakes with which we are as yet acquainted. Its spring appears far to 
the north west : perhaps near to the northern part of the great Pacifio 
ocean. The main stream has been tr^ed more than seven hundred 
leagues, and in its course it receives the tribute of more than fifty large 
rivers, some of them as big as the Rhine or the Danube ; and there are 
many as large as our boasted Ihames, which have not yet received a 
name. The southern course of this river is the boundary betwixt the 
Spanish dominions, and the independent states of America, and the 
navigation of it is, by treaty, open to both. The latter part of its progress 
Is betwixt the fine countries of Louisiana on the south west, and west 
Florida on the north east. It then discharges its vast contents, by many 
mouths, into the gulph of Mexico. 

Though neither in its source, progress, or emission, is any part of it 
betwixt the tropics, yet, it is liable to periodical inundations; at which 
times^ the #ountry, for an hundred leagues, is one vast se*. And by tiie 
quantities of timber trees, and by the soil which it brings down by its 
current, there are new islands continually forming, which are aqoq 
covered with profiise herbage, and young trees in great abtmdance. 
'thus it yearly encroaches upon the domains of the ocean, and prepares 
future habitations for map and beast. 

From th^ central situation of this £ne river in North America^ and 
from the soil and climate qf the countries through whi/:hit runs, its^em$ 
Pf darned to be the future scat o{ wpixe^ of art^ of commerce, and of 
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ticlies. Akeidy btf the popoktion of independent Amerki, in its 
western territory, readied the [banlu of the Mitusippi, and be|^ to 
navx^te its waters* And what is more ttirpriitng, a colony of Anglo- 
Americana has crossed orer to the Spavsh side* founded a city, andbegon 
to caMvate the country ; and aH this with the Hcence of the Spanish courts 
which has incorporated ^hem with a tokratioo for their religion an4 
national customs, subject to Spanish goremmcnt. See MofM*s Geography 
of the United States of America. 

Notwithstanding the sixeof theriTers already described* yet the riter 
of Plata in Somh America exceeds them all in the abundance of i« . 
waters. It rises in tiie northern confines of Ptfagnay* or in the southcra 
part of Amazonia; for the limits of those vast countries are not f»rf 
accurately ascertained; by reason of &eir being in a great, measure 
unknown to Europeans. 

The northern course of this river is through the spacious and fruitful 
plains of Paraguay* in consequence of which it bears the name of that 
couutry ^ bat for more than two htmdrcd leagues from its mouth it ta 
called by the Spaniards^ Plata; and many geogcapben caU iu whole 
course by that name. It is supplied by many great riTers from Fnaoa, 
Tucumania, Brazil, and even Petu) near sixty in the whole^ pay their 
tribute to it. It has innumerable blands for the first six htmdred miles 
from its mouth ; these aro^ertUe beyeod imagination, and birds of the 
most beautiful plumage fill the trees on its banks. It has also monkeys oC 
different kinds in its islands* and serpents of monstrous size, it is 
navigable for large vessels for a thousand miles, and ita mouth would 
admit at once every ship* both of war and commerce* which belongs to 
the British islands ; for it is not less than fifty leagues in breadth ! 

We will mention but one more river* that of the AmazoiM. This 
greatly surpasses every other upon the surCsce of the globe. Its length, 
including all its turnings, is near five thousand miles. It is dltficuh to 
point out its source* tor it is in ia£k a colle£tion of a multitude of rivers, 
many of .which are of nearly equal size and length before they unite. 
That vast chain of mountains* the Andes, gives rise to most of them. 
However, we will mention two of the principal branches : one of which 
rises in the province of Quito* near the line : the other in Peru* issues 
from the lake of Bonbon ; these* after receiving many other large streams* 
unite upon the borders of Peru, Quite^ and Amazonia. The Spaniards 
call the unhed waters by the name of Orellana* the French often 
denominate it Marignon ; but the more general name is* the River of the 
Amazons. It was so called from a supposition that there was a nation of 
female wxitiors who inhabited a part of its banks ; but modes a travellers 
have not found this to be a fa6^. Fr<»n the union of the abore mentioned 
streams* its breadth is from one to two leagues* and filled with a 
jnultltude of hlands which are full of villages well inhabited, by free and 
hardy people. Large rivers from the southern provinces of Papayan 
and Guiana continually encrease its size : but especially from the north* 
where mighty volumes of water, some of tfiem upwards of a thousand 
miles in length* from Peru* Paraguay, Brazil* and the vast and marshy 
plains of Amazonia, continu^y discharge themselves into thb father of lb 
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floods, tilt it is from three to four leagues in breadth, and from twenty ttt 
fifty fathoms in depth. 

It rolls on its majestic current; still receiving tribute on either side, till 
it pours its vast contents into the Atlantic ocean by upwards of fourscore 
mouths. The manatu, and the tortoise, the alligator, and the tremendous 
water-serpent, abound in this vast confluence of rivers. 

We have not noticed the Delawar, the Oronoko, the Gambia, the 
Hoango, nor many others, known, or unknown to ancient history j much 
less have we particularized the puny streams of Britain, as our intention 
was only to give a brief view of the utility of rivers in general, and to 
describe some of their most prominent features. With a few observations 
more we will close this subject. 

The rivers of those countries that have been least inhabited, or whose 
inhabitants have been least civilized, are usually more rocky, uneven, 
and broken into water- falls or catarads, than those where the industry of 
man has been more prevalent. ' Wherever civilized man comes, nature 
puts on a milder appearance : the terrible, and ijie sublime, are 
exchanged for the gentle and the useful j the cataract is sloped away into 
a placid stream, and the banks become more smooth and even. 

Every one's experience must have supplied instances of rivers thus 
being made to flow more evenly and more beneficially to mankind : but 
there arj; some whose currents are so rapid, and whose falls are so 
precipitant, that no art can obviate; and that must for ever remain as 
instances of the incorvigibiUty of nature. 

We have mentioned the annual inundations that most of the great 
rivers in the world are subje<St to, but besides these there are many other 
rivers that overflow at much shorter intervals. Thus most of those in 
Peril, and Chili, which flow into the South Sea, have scarce any motion 
by night; but upon the appearance of the morning sun, they resume 
their formex rtfpidity : this proceeds from the mountain snows which, 
melting with the heat, increases the stream, and continue to drive on the 
current while the sun continues to dissolve them. Some considerable 
rivers also are swallowed up by the sands before they can reach the sea : 
this is the case with several in Arabia, and many in Africa. 

Some rivers, by their inundations, fertilize the countries through which 
they pass ; but this is not the case whhall ; for the Niger, or Senegal, as 
it is called at its mouth, though it rises and falls at about the same time 
Svith the Nile, and overflows all the flat country of Negro-land,' 
distributes diseases, famine, and death. Egypt is a dry country, and, 
but for the bounty of the Nile, would be a parched, sandy desert : while 
the country along the banks of the Niger is always sufficiently moist, and' 
luxuriant almost beyond conception : the inhabitants also are destitute 
of art, or industry, suificient to make any^adyantage of the manure which 
the inundation brings with it. The banks, therefore, of that river lie 
lUKultivated, and are overgrown with rank -and noxious herbage, 
infested with thousands of animals of various malignity. 

Every new flood only tends to increase the rankness of the soil, and' 
to provide fresh shelter for the creatures that infest it. If the flood 
continues but a few days longer than usuixl, the improvident inhabitants,-- 
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who are driven up Into the higher grounds, begin to want pro\i8ions» 
and a famine ensues. When the river returns to its channel, the humidity 
and heat of the air are equally fatal ; and the carcases of infinite numbers 
of animals, swepi away by the inundation, putrifying in the sun» 
produce a stench that is almost insupportable. And even the luxuriance 
of the vegetation itself becomes a nuisance. It is asserted by persons of 
veracity, who have been up tliat river, that there arc some plants which 
grow on its banks, the smell of which is so powerful, as hardly to b« 
endured. It is certain, that all the sailors and soldiers who have been 
at any of ourfa6rorIes there, ascribe the unwholesomeness of the voyage 
Bp the stream to the \egetaMe vapour. 

There are some rivers also which, for a time, are swallowed up in the 
earth, and afterwards rise again in some distint place* The Jordan* 
according to Josephus, rises at the lake Phaila, disappears, and rises again 
at Dan, and then continues its couise. The Greatah, in Yorkshire, 
buries itself for some distance, and then rises again ^ and also the Molesey 
in Surry. Geographers tell us of many more. 

It is observable likewise tliat all the great rivers in north and south 
America run into the Atlantic Ocean ; hardly any of impoitance running 
into the Pacific ; though most of them take their rise firom that side of the 
American continent. 

There are but few small rivers under the line, espedally in Africa. 
Such little streams as are common in Europe, and which we dignify with 
the name of rivers, would quickly evaporate in those parching and 
extensive deserts : it is only a large and copious stream that can maintain 
its course in those arid regions. At the poles it is far otherwise : in these 
desolate countries, the mountains are covered with perpetual ice, which 
melts but little j the springs and rivu'ets, therefore, aie furnbhe<? with 
but a very scanty supply. 

On the whole, to whatever quarter of the globe we turn, we shall 
find new reasons to be satisfied with that part of it which we inhabit. 
Our rivers furnish all the plenty of the African stream, without its 
inundation; they have all the coolness of the polar rivulet, with, a more 
constant supply ; they may want the terrible magnificence of huge 
cataradts or extensive lakes, but they are more navigable and transparent; 
though less deep and rapid than the rivers of the torrid zone, they are 
more manageable, and only wait the will of man to take their diredtion. 
The lines are fallen unto us in pleasant places, and Providence hath given 
us a goodly heritage. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 




4 PROFITABLE METHOD 
OF READING THE SCRIFTCIRE^. 



Extra^ed from the Diary <ii a pioua deceased Christian* 

''pHE method of reading the Sacred jkriptures which b here presented 
to otur friends, was, for a long course of years, piadlised by aa 
eminent private Christian, who so far profited by it, at both tolmow and 
to do the will of Chr'ist in a most exemplary manner* 

He had spent several years in company with t man of quality and 
fortune, who resided near him in the country^ and 1by whose exan^xle ho 
had been betrayed into several fashionable vices ^ and by his influence he 
was led into many of those foUies, to which idleness and fulness of bread 
expose vain and thoughtless ipen. 

The lady of his gay firitod was a woman of gcpuine piety: Pirovideoce 
took her away. The circun^stance so nSkQtA himp that ht wiote to \m 
' husband as follows ; 

" SIR, 

<< IT has pleased God to take away your excellent lady : 
had he done the same to you or me, I very qmch £e^ that we should not 
have been able to give so good aii accoui^t of ourselves as she* You 
may do as you please ; for my own part, I think I have played th^foo) 
long enough, and, alas! too long! Idooowresolve, byGod^s grace» 
to become another man than I havo hitherto beeiu 

^* Your sincere friend. 



He was, for a considerable time, supposed to be in t melancholy 
ma<tee89. But this v^as the mistake of those who had not yet felt th^ 
evil of' sin* His sorrow vtras a godly sorrow, that worketh repetUance» 
By earnest prayer, and attentive reading of the Scriptures, he saw th« 
way, c^ salvation, and found peace : his sorrow gave way to joy 
unspeakable and glorious. He persevered in that faith which purifiethi 
^ heart, andvi^rketh, all obedience, by love. He ^ed, aged 57, fidl 
of CQn9<^tion. 

As the method which he pursued in attending to the word of truth 
was plain and pradHcal, and such as any Christian can follow, we wl^ 
{Measure give a few spedmens of it, and earnestly recommend its. 
pradtice. 



MATTlUWt XVm. 

Hence I leam^ 
u To be teachable, humble,.and harmless, v. 3, 4. 
a. ToshewmyloveU>ClifirtbyldudocsstoroyfeUowC3uMtiiuM^T,^ 
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3. Not to offend any one, v. 6. 

4. To undergo any extremities for the good of xny soul, y. 7. 

5. To seek the salvation of others, v; 11, 11. 

6. To rejoice at the salvation of sinners, v. 13. 

7. To tell my offending brother of hii fault in private^ if this do not 
reclaim him, then before one or two of the brethren ; if he hear not 
them, then tell it to the ehui^cb^ if he still contxtiue obstinate, count him 
as a heathen, v. 15. 

8. To believe that Christ is present in the tisemblies of the church, 

V»20. 

9. To forgive my offending brother at oft as \i9 rCiptatcth, t. ar; 
22, 

10. To be merciful to my debtors, ▼. 23. 



MATTHXW, XXIII. 

Hence I learn, 

1. To obey my civil governors in all lawful things, v. 2, 3. 

2. Not to make a shew of religion to get praise of men^ v. 5. 

3. Not io be proud or ambitious, v^ 6, 7. 

4. To own God and Christ only for my supreme Father and master, 
V. 6, 7. ; 

5. To be humble, even in the highest stations, v. it. 

6. To promote godliness both in myself and others, v. 13. 

7. Not to colour base purposes with pretences of religion, t. 14. 
S. Not to swearby any of God's creatures, v.'i6. 

9 . Not ta rest in th^ obBervifiee of one, and that the least, part of my 
duty, but to do the whole, and the chief pans of it in the first places 
V. 23. 

10. Not to be scrupulous about nndl matters, and make no conscience 
of greater, v, 24. ... . . „ 

1 1 • To be as good in reality as t appear to be, v. 25* 

12. Not to partake in other men's sins, v. 30. 

13. Nottoruin myself, seeing God would save me^ v. 37. 



. We have givtn the above examples promiscuously^ only as a sample^, 
not as having any thing pecidiar, but to shew the manner In which hci 
raid, and to encourage others to the same. We will subjoin another 
instance. . . 

HEBREWS, XIII, . , 

.- ,\ . Heni:c I learn, 

' .1. To wajntaia brotherly love,- v. i. . 
a . To be hospitable to forlorn strangers, v. a . ^ ^ 

VOT.TV N 
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3* To CDinmtSente them who are in piiioo, and in any adTenity, 

4. Tohonpurmarriage»T.4« 

5* To avoid fornication and adultery* y» 4,. 

6* Not to be covetous»butbe contei^t with s»ycopdttion» v« 5* 

7. Tar^yuponGodp^andnpttofearma^* V. 6. 

8. To reverence the officers of the church* y. y^ 

9. To be ited£at in all divine truth* and not to place religion in 
outward things* v. 9. 

10* To bear the reproach of Q^iat^ v. 13* 

XI. Not to make this world my home* but to seek the heavenly 
Jerusalem* V* |4«. 

S3. To live in daily praise and thanksgiving to God* v. i j» 

13. To do good and to communicate to the necenitoui* v. i€* 

14. To obey my spiritusl rulers* and to pray for Chrisfs miniiteri* 
T.X7»i8. 

15. To keep a good conscience and live honestly* v. i8« 

16. To pray that I may be perfedl in every good work* v. a i . 
!;• To do the willof God in all things* v. ai. 



Any indttstriousChristiai^ who reads tfu» Khle carebl^y* may improve 
iipon this method. . Oni^ chapter a ^y ^m^ diM«3^ vould afford 
matter for daily meditation* and would* in process of time* make a 
person a scribe well instru&ed in 4h« ku9|^d(»m^ Goii^ .. 



»IIetlMtlMth4di«ia,klUailttt44ic«i.'* |cr. nlB. M. 



T\REAMS are all those dioughts which people, fieel passing through 
their minds* and those imaginary transadtionf in which they often 
fimcy themselves engaged* when in the state of sleep. . 

In dreaming wo are not conscious of being tsXttp. This is well 
Icnovm from many circumstances. When awake* we often recolk^ 
our dreams s and we remember* on such occasions* that while those 
dreams were passing through our minds* it never .occurred to ju that 
we were separated, by sleep from the a£live world. Yte are often 
•bierved to a6t and talk in dreamii^p as if ire were bui^y engaged in 
the intercourse of social life. 

One Scripture sayi^ << In a dream* in a ^nncA of ^e nighty mhai 

^ deep sleep foUeth upon men* in slumbering upen Aebed* then God 

epeneth thecaia of men* «od sealed their Intiuaion.** Job^ mmmBL 

15* 16. Tins passage Kcms 40 livQMow observance off df«ans.-«— 

7hert.aro way iflHaiiiaiia tbi OM TanaMBt wU^fiiDtt <** 'tn^ ^ 
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kive 1>een iiiODitory» consolatory^ imtrofiivey or terrifying; and eren 
tome also in the New Testament^ Some indeed were of a prohetic 
nature, as that of Abrabam» Gen. xr. la. We do net mean to trdtt of 
tbeae i bat of oar common dreaois. The tabje6^ ooght to be spoken of 
with caation» for the wise man says^ ** In the mnldtude of dreams both 
tanities and words are maltiplied i bat fear thoa God.** Eocles. v. 7. 
From this comparison of Scriptures^ we majr infer there b both an ose^ 
and an abase of dreams. Some persons are so snperstitioas as to make 
thinr dreams a constant role of a^on. Others totaUy disregard all dreams» 
however impressive, and laugh at those who pay thesoMHest respe£l to 
^OL Betwixt these extremes there is a medinm^ which wisdom will 
adopt and a£^ accordingly. 

The great Mr. Locke, and afbr him many odiers» hare supposed diat 
some people never dream. Itisafib£l mach more denoiistrable that 
most people do frequently dream in their sleep. How is it possible for 
any to remember, and be certain that they did not dream ^ ' It is mtr* 
fikely that they forgot what they have drMuat of. I doubt if there be a 
man li^g hot ijvhat does sometimes dream in his sleep ; and it will h9 
granted by my readers that a great part of mankind drttm all their Kfe 
long, both sleeping and waking. 

Whedier there be any proof of the materiality or immateriality of tho 
soul ari^ng from the subjedl of dreams, has been much disputed, and 
many considerable writers hav6 taken different sides of iho quesdon. 
Many dioams may be traced to a certam source : the concerns of di^ day 
often engage the mind m our sleeping hours : and of this the wise man 
takes notice, ** a dream cometh thtooghthb multitode of business,*' says 
he. When the mind and body are both fiitguod,'«nd we lay down to 
rest, our sleep is often filled with the images of thidgs with Which we 
have been conversant in the day ; but it u not often that they arise in any 
regular succession, or continue long in any connedled mtler. Thtj are 
generally wild, irregular,' unconnedted, and fuitastical. It would be 
folly itself to pay any serious regard' to this class of dreims.' 

However vague dreams of business are in general, yet when they are 
regiidar, clear, and relate to business not yet executed, they are not aAwiys 
to be toully slighted : I'have known very sensible ^rsons who have 
declared that they have received a convincing idee hoW to proceed in 
some difficult piece of mechanism in a dream, or how to accomplish some 
weighty irahsadfion in life. 

Arsons with weak nerves, and especially such as have had their bodily 
frame severely shattered by acute disorders, are very subje^ to dream. 
In such case^ dreams are of a mixed and extravagantnature, ihtngi fast, 
present and to come are oddly jumbled together. *SometiB^ aU the 
terrible calamities of life, andall the horrible and fkrful descri(Mion8 of 
hell, which the piety or folly of men have invented^ ai>e united In Sfirange 
and awful cehfttsion to perplex and terrify tber feeble ioid^. • 



« lftlH7M«l«MtMrf3rat»4ccp, tbtllc 
SCfibitltnakb •riac in tboiMii4 foniu «nd theuswit mImHI 
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An «adless medlc7> nub upon th« tfage 
AMMance and iio( abofvf cootnnd." 

Something bf this kind holy Job comphiifis of. ** When I say My bed 
shall comfort me, my coiuJh shall case my complaint, thou scarest mc 
with dreams, and terrifiest me through visions." The unhappy persons 
*"who are in this case, not ui^eqaentiy judge wrong of their own 
condition, and think that to be their sin, which is only their alEidlion ; 
au^ also are often objeds of derison and contempt to such as are of 
firmer nerves and stfouger health. Thus " he that is ready to slip with 
his feet is as a lamp despised by him that is at ease.'* 

Some persons are nai ur<tliy ot a gay and airy temper 5 they know 
lij^e of any pressure of mind, unless, indeed, some 'heavy a^i£lion, or 
calamity of long continuance be upon them, they know not what it is 
to sigh* Their dreams are frequently similar to their general temper. 
They skim along ihc surface of the earth with velocity'; they mount a 
fiery steed, and outstrip the wind; or they take their liight through the 
iniddlc air unembafr3S^ed with the weigM of heavy iimbs, and secmen> 
and beasts, and houses, towers, and steeples beneath them; 

Others, perhaps, of a more phlegmatic disposition, descend, in dream, 
beneath the flood, and walk at the bottom of the great deep. They 
traverse the hills and dales of tlie oeean, and eicplore the unknown caverns 
of the watety world. They see, and perhaps in fancy aoqnirei^ the vast 
treasures that have long been accumulating there ; or they contemplate 
the wreck of rich merchant ships laden wiili the productions of thecast» 
which the raging stonn has daslied against the rocks, or the sudden and 
tremen4ous squall has buried beneath the waves. They behold the 
remains of proud navies, once the terror of the distant shore ; but now 
dismasted^ .torn with the boisterous winds, or pierced with the deathfiil 
ball from the destructive and loud mouthed cannon, they lie in grand 
but awful confusion beneath the waters. The dreamer views the sad 
spe^cle, made more afie£Hng by the thousand human skeletons or half 
eaten xarcasses of the dioughtless but hardy warriors who dealt death to 
each other in their fury. Filled with astonishment and grief, the visionary 
mortal feels the blood chill in his veins, when some unformed monster, 
or dragon ©f the deep, opens his horrid mouth to destroy him: he 
immerges from beneath the briny surface, and wakes with ^tisfa^on 
an4joy. ' 

The voluptuous man also has his dreams. When awake, he fe, as .the 
the scripture expresses, a " son of Belial,** a lawless one. No restratnt, 
human or divine, can bind him to the practice of virtue. He says to his 
companions Come, ** let us break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us.** We will have the harp and the viol, the tabret 
and thepipe ; wine aiid women shall crown our feasts : we will wear the 
wreath of rosebuds and jessamin, aud our soul 'shall know no sorrow* 
He continues at .the banquet till, wine inflames him, he spends hb nights 
in revelry. When the morning approaches he sinks upon the bed of 
sloth, and his sensual faincy again repej^ts the naipeless excesses of h»» 
waking hours ; but he is aot totally at peace, uSome unhappy femajc 
vhpse virtue he has ruipedi ^d ivboiahis lu9t and treachery haye brought 
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to an ontimely end, presents her faded form before him, and Qpbraiib 
ligs guihy soul : or some companion of his vices, some abettor «ndl 
j^rtncr of his crimes, cut off in the prime of life, rises in the ghastly form 
of death, and tells him there is a God and a judgment to come. He 
wakes appalkd with fear, his hair bristling with horror : ajid it is well if 
he suffer the visionary reproof to corredl his vicious life, and turn not 
again to his follies. Thus God speaks, in a dream, in a vision of the 
night ; though, often, man regardeth it not. 

The covetous person, whose siu is idolatry, and whose life is spent ia 
anxious care, he feels at times the pleasure and the paun of dreams. He 
lays his plans with caution, and executes them with alacrity and dispatch. 
He heaps up riches; but forgets "God who gives him power to get 
them. He sacrihceth to his own net, and burneth incense to his own 
drag, and saith, The power of my own hand hath gotten me this. He 
enlargeth Ills desire as liell, and is as death that cannot be satisfied. He 
eticreaseth that Which is not his own, and ladeth himself with thick clay. 
Yet he hath not the power to use his wealth : it rusteth in his cofi^rs, or 
accumulates by usifry : it is as useless to niankindas though it was hidden 
in an hole in the midst of his tent, as Achan hid his ill-gotten treasures 
of old. The widow and the fatherless cry in vain for help, and modest 
merit dies in hfe presence unpitied ; *and' every poor man is in his view 
a rascal ; while he soalccs his foolish heart with the thought of his 
wealth. With this he retiires to his couch, tnd closes his eyes with , 
self-complac6nce. He dreams, and all his riches rise to view, and the 
bfent of his soul discovers itself by a fancied augmentation of his pclC - 
While he is contemplating the pleasing theme, the scene changes 5 he 
dreams of the devastations of fire, the destrudlion of floods, the violence 
of thieves, or the prodigality of an heir j his anxious soul groans with 
pain, and he wakes in an agony of care. 

The awakened sinner, whose conscience is alarmed by th^ word of 
truth, and now a^ the part of a faithful monitor, dreams of past 
transgression, and his perturbed mind is filled with alarming images of 
death, judgment, and hell. Sins long forgotten are brought to , 
remeihbrance, and, with all their aggravations, are caused to j[)ass in * 
order before him : he sees and ackudwledges them for his own ; 
stricken with their guilt, his spirit sinks within him *; he imagines , 
himself upon the brink of the great gulph, and just ready to take his part ^ 
vritfi the daniiledl ' He cries mig*htily Tor mercy ; the liand of love and ^ 
power is stretched out, and he is plucked as a brand from the burning : 
he wakes with mixed but indescribable emotion of joy and fear. , 

' He that has wsted' that the Lord Ts gracious, and whose heart Is 
reconciled by the blood of sprinkling,' lives' uiider a sense of the Divine 
favour. He has ^oy by day, and peace by night ; or. If he dreams, he 
bias an anticipation of' future blessedness, tife lifts up his eyes, and has 
» -View of the cotoiiVg of his master and his fifiend. The heavens unfold^ 
and hcf beholds him whom his soul loveth, ctovmed vvith majesty and ^ 
honotti^y attended virith the innumerable company of ange's, ^nd with 
the teti thousands, of his sdnts. The trumpet sounds, the dead are 
raised, the nations arc gathered together j the hearts of thousands fail 
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ihem, weqping and walling are beard on eTery side, and eonscioiB gntlt 
corert the faces of sinners j but the saint is uxTigorated with boly 
strength* for he has walked with God. He hean the awful ji^dge bid 
him welcome, his soul ii raTishfd wih tho^ sound* and he yr^ke^ wiU» 
joy nnatterable, and cries, ** Eyep so*. Loild JesuSr come quickly.** 

In general* the imaginary transadlions of the dreamer bear torn* 
rehdon to his particular charadler in the world* his habits of a^cm, and 
the drcumstances of his life. The veteran soldier dreafnsof war and 
bibod; the philosopher renews hb researches in sleep, often with th^ 
same pain and &tigue as when awake j and the merchant* 9^ nvam§ 
tetums to balance his books* and compute the profits of an .Stdtentare, 
when slumbering on his pillow. 

Havh&g briefly described different Qhara^texy* we will now enquire 
into the cause of dreaming. This part of the subjje^ has engaged the 
attenttbn of the philosophers*' both of ancient and 4xw>den^, days : yet» 
perhaps* it will be found that we must rest without pertatnty upon this 
question. Indeed this is not the only question in which probability 
only can be attained. Human knowledge is* u yet* greittly confined ; 
Imt tins is no reason why we jhoold not continue to enquire ; rather* it 
cmght to quicken our attention. The most ;inquitttive mind* and the 
strongest understanding* must^ perhaps* in every state* be surrounded 
with appearances and hiEt$$ whiqh its atmoslt efforts will never 
dnnonstrably account for. ' 

The a£tion of the body upon the squl* haa been thought by some 1^ 
be the cause of dreams. But what pov^er pan there be in the body to 
perform this a£lion ? We know that the body is composed of matter* 
and* however finely it may be modified* in whatever way it be 
compounded or decompounded* it is matter sfilL It b universally 
allowed* that matter* in all it^ possible forms* is passive* inadUve* and 
dead. It fs entirely destitute of all power of motiott Who* Aerefore, 
that considers this* can say* that the adtion of the body upon the soul b 
adequate to tbeprodu£tion of dreaips ? We no^ only have agreat variety of, 
sensible ob]e6h represented in our dreams* but also* sometimes^ whole 
scenes of discourse and action. We ^metimes, see persons and things 
which we never thought of before* or such^, p^rhapSi, a^ never exbtedi 
we have the most lively pi£lures painted upon the imagination * nor do 
we always dream of what b jpast; we often cbr^am, of what b future, 
and now and then with such clearness fuid, impresaion that we do not 
forget the ideas* though they are not realize^ uU Q^y years afterwards. 
If dreams were owing to the mecfianifm of the body* it should seem 
reasonable to expert th^y, would ^'jikeother^ effe^b^^ 

constant and regular. 

But the inconstancy, and irregularity observable in . dreams* shmild* of 
itself* in my opinion, be sufficient to refute ^ the i^ that they can be 
accounted for mechaiuq^lly^ ^ccordipg to the laws of matter and motion^ 
If they were occasioned by |hetr?ice^^of^^ left in.l^e if^Ttsorf»W^lf 
thty would ^esent U9 with pgt^pg but wl»t ][jifc 'had seen OJfthoiight 
of before. But tfib, j»*|>efcre olH«i;yedris|W)tJi«case. 
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Mr. Lockct li^ indeed, tomewhere m his Enty on ihe HuaMO 
Underfttanding, gianted the poiiibility of matter being so finely nodilied 
as to think : bat thb he only mentions as capable of being perfonned 
1>y the power of God. Now, not to obsenre that this idea h 
imphilosophica], as being utterly contrary to the known properties of 
matter, we only observe, that the possible a^ons of divine power are 
out of the question. We most not confound 6)e properties of OMttec 
and spirit togedier, in order to account for tke a£lion of one upon the 
other. 

'* In dreaming we do not consider ourselves as witnessing or bearing 
a part in a fictitious scene : we seem not to be in a similar situation with 
tfaea^rs in a dramatic performance, or thespe&tors before whom thdy 
exhibit, but engaged in the business of raid fife. AU the varletlet of 
thoaght that pass throdgh our minds when awake, may iko occur in 
dreams f all the images which imagtnatida preatats in the 'former stat^ 
she is able also to call up in the latter ; all the siune ombtidnt tnay be 
excised, and we are often aChiated by equal vidltade of paisioA ; nooi 
pf the transadHons in wlucfa we are capd>le of engaghig while iwike 
are impossible in dreams: in short, our range of «£Hon snd bbservidoll 
is equally wide in the one state as in the other) while drekming^^ sre 
not sensible of any distinCHon, between our dreams and the events toA 
transadions in whkh we area^ually coneenMd in tmx intercoulie widi 
ibeworkL" 

. Let any man think of dii% and dien ask hidiscif if any pottlble tfiioo 
of the body upon the ioul be capable of producing thftse dungs.' W€ 
dismiss this idea, therefore, as totally inadequate to die tSb&. 

TO BB COWTIKVSD. 
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rHE SPIRIT 

;, * OF MR. ANDRm FULLEKS, LAST LETTER. 



T AM always gladso see question of impoetance caridily discussed, 
and difier.enoe of opmiQn. operating as. an incitt^nent to impartial 
tnf^tigation* 1 cannot, l^owever, but regret that^rsons evidently of 
a disposition hostile; tq tjie reception of.tru^ should.. cng;%c in a 
controversy merely,, to de&nd opiniont, whkh have little but deep 
rooted prejudice, to, support them y and; in Arindicating their own 
senUments should di^^y such a spirit of arcogonce^and self-sutficiency, 
and so little sense of jecorum in the trektmem of their opponents, as are 
discoverable in the ,)etter of Mr. Andrew Fuller inserted in your last 
MisccUwy* .' . ' ' ' 

When jjeople h^e been. long attachejd to a particular system, and 
accustomed to consider it as coming from God, and that it is impious uit 
attacjcity pr even to doubt of it^. truth*. hoW^^^^cmeous it may be, there 
h Ikdc reason to expert that they wiUever be convinced of their mistake. 
But tAeir coniidence is not a; sufficient ground for. ^A/assent to their 
dodhinei, because we want the proofs of their infallibility I 

I am so thoroughly convinced that the best and the wisest of men are 
Gable to mistakes,. that .sq many .causes concur to^the formation of oar 
opinions, and that tew can entirely surmount the prejudices of education, 
and judge for themselves with perfc<Sl impartiality, that I would be very 
cautious of censuring any one for maintaining what I consider as erroneous^ 
And though I am persuaded that Calvinism, as a system, is utterly destitute 
of Scriptural foundation, and dishonourable to God in the highest degree ; 
that it tends to spread a gloom over the mind that entertains it -, to excite an 
tmsocial and an illiberal disposition ; that it has driven some to distra6tion, 
and induced others to lay violent hands upon themselves j I should 
nevertheless consider the sincere advocate for its truth, as entitled to 
compassion, rather than severity. 

But whatever system a writer may have adopted, he should certainly 
treat those who are of a different persuasion, as he, with reason, expects to 
be treated himself. In observing this rule Mr. Fuller is notoriously 
deficient, and to this circumstance I shah chiefly confine my remarks. 

Throughout Mr. Fuller's letter appears that resentment and animosity 
which nothing can excuse, miless he could be certain that he was 
contendbg with the enemies of God. The spirit with which his lettar 
u dictated, leaves no room to doubt but that this was his persuasion ; but 
•hould it prove otherwise, hiscondudt must be acknowledged extremely 
•eprehensible : and this might possibly be the case, though the truth of 
»s system were more clearly evinced. 
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It is certalaly true, though it may not be evident to Mr. Fi^llert that 
tome are as sincere in rejecting his do^Vii^^^* ^^ he can be in embracing' 
and defending them. They are, by many, considered as contrary tQ 
reason, to Scripture, and the moral perfections of God. Ought cboC 
they who are thus persuaded to propose their ob^dtions, andtOTindicttc 
■what they consider as the truth ? If Mr. Fuller thinks them confirmed 
in a dangerous error, he would a6i more like a Christ.an by lamentinir 
their misfortune, than in loading them with reproaches. , 

He will not admit it to be any proof of impartiality, that his lettj^ri 
are permitted to appear in the Universalist'^ Miscellany. But what 
would he have said, had his Utters been refused } He would^ doubtkli^ 
then have exclaimed loudly against the paruaUty of the editor. Axi4 
yet, from the general spirit of his letters, many would have thought 
themselves perfe6>ly justified in denying them insertion^ 

Mr. Fuller's objedl in writing is not the discovery of trut)^ hut thf 
vindication of sentiments which he has long ago adopted, ^e seeoif 
not to have suspected that it is possible for him to be wjrong, nor .to thif^fc: 
that his opponents are to be treated with civility. Univerfalifti iM 
Socinians, he classes with deists and libertines; and insinuates that thef 
are engaged in the same common cause. By such artshe>may gain 
credit with his party, and impose upon the minds of unthinking peoplf :{ 
and this I presume is all that he will be able to mStSk, ^ 

Mrs. Barbauld, it seems, has incurred Mr. Fuller's displeasure by a 
-passage in her Defence of Public Worship, in answer to Mr. Wakefield. 
But be it remembered she is not accustomed to adopt tenets upon trusty 
nor to rejedl opinions, without careful examination. When Mr. Fuller 
can bring himself to exercise equal impartiality, and to divest his mM^d as 
entirely of prejudice^ it b probable that heabo will'gtve up a great plirt 
of his system. 

It is not my intention to consider the arguments which Mr. Poller has 
advanced, but to offer some remarks on the impropriety of the manner in 
which he has conducted the conttroversy. it should be the aim of polemical 
writers either to discover truth themselves or to convince their opponents. 
Mr. Ful1er*s sianner is not suited to convince, because he is destittite of 
candour, and we therefore justly suspcdl a deficiency of evidence ; ndr 
can he be convinced himself, because he is persuaded that he cannot be 
wrong. If therefore he should now be mistaken, he must remain so as 
long as he lives! . ; 

Mr. Fuller maintuns that the dodbine of Universal Restoratioi^ 
«« affords encourageipent to a sinner going on still in his trespasses^ and 
furnishes grotttd for hope and joy, even sttR>0Mng him to persevere in 
sin liU death;" and imaghxes tUs to have been " a self-evident truth." 
But what can be ipore evident, than that the assunmce of future misery 
to tB^>enitentiinnen, which much more than counterbalances the present 
pleasures of sm, is siiftcient, if believed, to deter fi-om their pursuit ? If 
the doctrine of etemai/amishment be not believed it cannot influence the 
mind ; and if a sbner be assured that he shall be miserable for a time, 
in consequence of >is wickedness j that both the degree and duration of 
VOL. IV. O 



litspahiihmentare unlmowiiy and thatetery 'wickfed a£lioh will increase 
tfie wei^t of his suffierings, he cannot want an inducement which it 
iiuffiHeHiTh hself, to prevail with him to forsake his evil courses. As 
Mt.'FuYle'r daifes this, lie denies, to use his own words, ** what isse^f 
erident, and there can be fab farther reasoning with him/* 
'" ^Before I condude, shall just observe, that the spirit of Mr. Fuller's 
letter is' the same spirit ^t breathes through his book against the 
Unitarians^ for which he has been so extravagantly applauded by his 
bWn party. As to the ai'gunient of that performance, tt has been justly 
Mid' to tie, •< We Calvinists are better Christians than you Unitarians^ 
4titf^ott'Otnr system is trttt.** The same modest temper appears in his 
Its44etter to yotii •* We who believe in Eternal Damnation are, by our 
Mip^ri^ lov^ of holiness, better than you Unrversalists, therefore our 
system is true.** Of fuch an amiable spirit, and of such overpowering 
lirgtita^iA» t^ would perhaps Mr. Editor, be best to leave the self ' 
ittfmpkcait Mr. Fuller in quiet and undisturbed possession. The 
^Im^phfll of wich (ontroversbibts neither excite my envy, nor command 

■; 1 am', 

ROXTOK, Sir; 

cM A ACB 6, 1 800. A STUDENT^ 

r I I 1 I • • ___ :' 



. SELECT SENTEKCES. 
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^Y^tE malice oJF ill tongtiescast upon a good mw;! isoaly like a mouthful 
. of smoke blov^ upon a diamond, which though it douds its beauty 
for the f^resent, yet .^ easily rubbed ofli and the gem restore^ with little 
trouble, to its genuixie lustre. 

11. 

No inan*s glory^ or ^d^Qity is violated by the bad word of a profligate 
^{.abandoned man V ^ 

A person may be indifferent to an enemy, but should never hstte him ; 
ribe formtf may be an a£k <^ prudence, but the latter is a symptom of 
; aieolal weakness and depravity. 



LETTER ir. , 

TO MR. FIDLER, 

CONTAININO 

ZriDENCES OF ENDLES,^ PUNlSHAfEI^T. 



Sim, 
Y^V >^"^ ^ ^''^ to peisvafie your readera that die promsdt wy which I \ 

reft ay belief of the dodhineof endlesapunbhinmitare very slendei* 
The truth is I haTeiMt aft present attempted to state those groiuids <«*• 
Consideriaf myself as not engaged in a formal controversy, I only 
iatrodmred a few passages i and to several of them yoit have hitherto 
ipade no reply. The principal gromi^ on which I rest my Mlef ef 
the dodtriiie yon oppose are as follow ;— 

. I. All tbose ^sages •/ Scripure which describe the future states of 
mem in contrajt, 

" Men of the world, who have their portion in this life : I shall he 
satisfied when I awake in thy likene5s.-^-.^rhe hope of the righteous 
sfaaU be gladness : but the expectation of the wicked shall perish.— <r» 
The wicked shall be driven away in his wickedness : but the righteous 
shall hope in his death.— And many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting Hfe, and some to shame and. 
everlasting contempt.— *— He will gather his wheat into the garner, and 
will burn up the chaff* with unquenchable firev*— Wide is the gate and 
broad is the viniy that leadeth to destru6lion, and many there be who j^o 
in thereat: because strait is the gate, and narroiy is the way that leadeth. 

unto life, and few there b^ that find it. Not every one that saith, 

Ixird, Lord, sliall enter into the kingdom of heaven 5 but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is is in heaven.— —Many shall come from 
the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven j but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness : there sliall be weeping, and gnashing 
of teeth. ■ Gather ye first the tares, and b^d them in bundles, to burn 
them : but gather the wheat into my barn. ■ T he son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they sliall gather out of his kingdom all things 
. that oScudt and tiiem that do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire : there shall be wailing aiKl gnashing of teeth ; then shall th<x 
righteous shine forth aa the sim in the kingdom of their Father.— —The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that gathered fish of ever . kind, 
which when it was full they drew to the shore, and sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels^ and cast the bad away. So shall it be at 
the end of the world; the angels shall come forth, and sever rhe wicked 
from amon^ the just, and shaU cast them info tlie lurnace of tire; there 

shallt)e wailing and gnashing of teeth. Blessed is that servant, whom 

When his Lord comtth, hc«haUfind so doing: but and If that evil 

O a 
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servant shall say in his heart. My lord delay eth his coming, and shall 
begin to smite his fellow-servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken» 
the lord of that servant shall come in a day wbcnhelooketh not for him, 
and shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the 
hypocrites : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. ■ 
Well done, good and £utliful servant ; enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord. But cast ye out the unprofitable servant, into outer 

darkness : tliere shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. ^Then 

shaU the king say unto them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.— Then shall he say a^so unto them on 
the left-hand, Depnrt from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels. And these shall go avvray into everlasting 
punishmentt-but the righteous into everlasting life .—He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned. 
B lessed are ye when men shall hate you for the son of man's sake. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy 5 for behold your reward is great 
in heaven. But woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your 

consolation. ^He that heareth my sayings, and docth them, is like 

a man who built his house upon a rock ; and when the flood arose, the 
storm beat vehemently against that house, and could not shake it ; for 
it was founded upon a rock. But he that heareth, and doeth not, b like 
unto a manAivho built his house upon the earth, against which the storm 
did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell, and the ruin of that house 

was great.^ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 

son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.— —All that are in their graves shall come forth j they 
that have done good unto the resurredHpn of life, and they that have done 
evil unto,th«i^resurre6lion of damnation.— Hath not the potter power 
oyer the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour ? What if God willing to shew his wrath, and 
to make hb power known, endured with much long-suffering the vessels 
of wrath fitted to destru6tion ? and that he might make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared 
unto glory ? T he Lord knoweth them that are his :— But in a great 
house there are vessels^ to honour and vessels to dishonour.— Be not 
deceived, God b not mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap. For he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption j but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting.-— —That which beareth thorns and briars is rejed^ed, and is 
nigh imto cursing, whose end 15 to be burned. But, beloved, we are 
persuaded better things of you, and thm^ which accompany salvation*.'* 



* Psal. xvii, 14, 15. Prov. x. 28. xiv.32. Dan.xii. «.' Mat. iii. 12. 
Vii. 13, 14,. 21, viii. 11,12. xiii. 30, 40— 43, 47— ..50. xxiv. 46 — 51. 
XXV. 2^, 30, 34, 41, 46. Mark, xvi. 16. Luke, vi. 2:^, 24, 47f 49 • 
John, 111. 1 6. V. ;t9. Rom. ix. ai*^3t3« x Tim. ii. 19, 20. Gal. vi. 7» 8. 
Hcb. vi. 8, 9. 
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I consider the^ passages as' designed to express the final states 
<>F MEN, w>uch if they be; it is the same thing in effed as their being 
designed to express the do£hine of endless punishment j for if thi^ 
descriptions here given of the portion of the wicked denote their /iva/ 
state, there is no possibility of another state succeeding it. 

That the above passages do express ^t final states of men may appear 
from ihe following considerations :— ^ 

1. The state of the righteous, which is all along opposed to that of 
the wicked, is allowed to be final : and if the other were not the same, it 
would not have been m such a variety of forms contrasted with it ^ for it 
would not be a contrast. 

2. All these passages are totally silent as to any other state following 
^at of destru6Hon, damnation, &c. If the punishment threatened to 
ungolcfty men hod been only a purgation, or temporal corred^ion, we 
might have expedted that something like this would have been intimated. 
It is supposed tliat some who are upon the right foundation may yet build 
upon it wood, and hay, and stubble, and that the party shall suffer loss ; 
but he himself shall be saved, though it be as by fire. Now if the 
dodirine of universal salvation were true, we might expert some such 
account of all lapsed intelligence?, when their future state is described ; 
bat nothing like it occurs in any of the foregoing passages^ nor in any 
other. 

3. The phraseology of the greater part of them is inconsistent ^ivith 
any other state following that whkh they describe. On the supposition 
of salvation being appointed as the ultimate portion of those who die in 
their sins, they have not their poriion in this life \ but will equally with 
those who die in thelxtrd, behold his righteousness, and be satisfied in 
Ms likentss Their expedition shall T\oi perish ; but shall issue, as well 
as that of the righteous, in gladness : and though driven away in their 
fuickedness^ yet they have hope in their death, and tliat hope' sl\all be 
realized, llie broad way doth not lead to destruRion, but merely to a 
temporary corredHon, the end of which is everlasting life. The chaft' 
will not be burned, but turned into wheat, and gathered into the gamer ; 
the tares will be the same, and gathered into the barn \ and the bad hsh 
into good, and gathered into vessels. The cursed as well as the blessed 
shall inherit the kingdom of God, which*a1so was prepared for tliem 
from the foundation of the world. There may be a woe against the 
wicked that they shall be kept from their Consolation for a long time, 
but not that they have receivedit. Those who in the present life believe 
nfit in Christ shall isoXjsertsht but have everlasting life. This life also is 
improperly represented as a seed-time, and the life to come as the 
harvest, inasmuch as the seeds of heavenly bliss may be sov^ in hell : 
tnd though the sinner may reap conuption as the fruit of all his present 
doings, yet that corruption will not be the opposite of everlasting life^ 
seeing it will issue in it. Finally, though they bear briars and thorns^ 
yet their END is not /^ be burned^ but to obtain salvation.— To the 
foregoing Saipture testimonies may be added, 

M. M those passages which speak of the duration of future punishment 
hytheurms «* everlastings eternaU for ever^ and for ever and ever:" ^ 



** Some shall awake tp evedastlng life^ 9^^ scup^ to shame ajid 
enfer lasting contempt.— —lUs better for thee ta,«iuer into ljfe.h«li# ^rf 
maimed, than having two hands, oc twpfeeJii* to be c^'miQ 4 mer lasting 
ftre.— ^ — ^Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire»-^--And the^ shaU go 
ihto everlasting punishment*— They shall be punished with everlastings 
destrudlion from the presence of the Lord, z^ from the glory of his 
power.-i— Fie that shall blaspheme against the holy ghost is in danger 
of (or subject to) ^/^xa/ damnation. — ^-The inlubitftntt of Sodconand 
Gomorrha are set forth for an e^tample^ sufiemi^g the vengeance of 
W/r»/7/ fire.-— <-These are wells without w^|e|r«^loi^de that are carried 
with a tempest, to whom the mist of darkness is i»fieir.Kedy«i* eivet^ 1 ^ 
Wandering stars, to whom is reserved the ^ackness of darkness for 
^i//r.— If any man worship the beast, or his imag^ and receive his; 
mark in his forehead, or inhis iiand, the same shall 4rii^ of^he wiiM^ of 
the wrath of God, which is poured out without miniature into the cup of his^ 
indignation : and he shall be tormented with fure and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: and the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up/^r ever an4 ever ( aod.^biey. have 
no rest day nor night.^-*-And they said, All^uia* And her smoke 
rose VL'^for ever and ever.-^^-And the devil that deceived them war 
cast into the lake of hre and brimstone, whe^f tji^ be«st and the false 
prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night far ever axd 
ever*.'* -t' ■ , 

T have not mentioned Isai^ z^xiii« 14. becaa$« J wish to intiredcrce na 
passage but what shall be allowed to refer to a fiUure life. The H^rew 
word oVjr in Dan. xii. 7, answers to the Greek «4«ir> and whatever may 
be said of the ambiguity of the term, the anti(hesi# in this (massage, as in 
Mat. XXY» 46, determines it to mean the same whenappUed to, '' shamft 
and contempt," as when applied to " Kfe.'* 

As to the term awviOf, rendered everlasting ojr eternal, which yoit 
consider as proving nothing on account of itSrambiguity, there is aruU; 
of interpretation which I haye long understood, 40 . be used on othet 
subje£ls by all good critics, and which I consider as preferable to yonrair 
In my next letter I may examine their comparative merits. This imle ii$ 
that every term be taken in its proper sense, exc^ there be something 
in the subJ€& or connexion which requires it to be tajten otherwise. Now, 
so far as my acquaintance with this subject extend, it appears to be 
generally allowed by lexicographers that Aimy b.a compound of «i» and 
4^, and that its literal meaning is ahvays being ti also that the mean'mg 

'•■Dan. xii. z. Mat. xviii. 8. xlv- 41, 46. a Thes. i. 9. Mark iii. 
39. Jade 7. 2pet.ii. 17. Judei^, Rev.xiv. ti. xix. 3. xx. xo. 

* • ■ ' 

t Aristotle the philosopher, who lived upwards of three hundred years 
before the ^ew TeNfiwafePt was wrhen,. plainly ' tells us the meaning 
which the Greek writers of his. time,, and those who in his: time ^er^ 
accounted ancients, affixed to this term. Speaking of the gods, wliom 
he considered as immortal, arid ^as. hayiqg .their residence above the 
heavens^ he say^ «* The beii*^ which exist'tticre neither exist inplate^ 
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Df Its derrvative tuttrt^ is ^ndfess, ei/erlastifi^, or eternaL Thii teini* 
«»«y»^ which IS very sparkigty applied* in the New Testament to 
Mmhed duration, I aflwffyr'take iii Its proper sense, except there be 
sometliing in the ccnfmexioii or subjed^ which requires it to be takfb 
otherwise: and as I do not find tlus to be the case in any of thoie 
places where it is ^ppliecl to puhlshmen't, t see no reason in these cases 
to depart from its^topefr acceptation. Everlasting punishment is in 
some of them opposed to everlasting life, which, so far as an antiiheslft 
can go to fix the meaning ef a term, determines it to be of the saoe 
force and ^tenr. • ^ ^ 

• To aEege that the suhj(^ requires a different meaning in this case to 
be given to the term^ is to assume what will not be granted. The 
/jwf that lias beenoflered on this point will be considered hereafter. ' 
Withre8pe6^, to the phrases ii^ rav atinA,for evert and sic rut munas r#» 
aummVtfor ever and ever, I believe you will not find a single example ifi 
alhhe New Testanient of their being used to convey any other than the 
idea of endless dtxration. You teil us thatiic «iMr«( •.ittum^ for ever am4 
rv^,inRer. xiv. ii, should be rendered •« to''the age of ages^** AiC 
you certain of this > ' Admitting tl!ie principle of your translation, some 
would have rendered it Images of ages ; butreiKier it how you will, the 
'fneamng of the phrase is the same. You. might render it thus in other 
instances, wherein it is applied to the liappiness of the righteovia, or the 
glory to be ascribed to God : blit this would not prote that such 
'happiness and such glory were of limited duration, or that the phrase i9 
question b expressive of It: ^ 
To the above maybe added, 

HF* All those pasidgesttthkli exjiress the duration of future Jiutushmeif$ 
hy fmp&cathnt or by forfns of speech' 'which iti^ly the doSrime tss 
fieefthft. 

" I pray for them : I pray' not for the world.— —The blasphemy 
against ^e holy ghCst shall not he forgiven unto men* neither in thi^ 

world, neither in the World to come. He hath never forgivejtess, but 

is in danger of eter mA damnation.-^— There is a sin mito death ; I do 
not say that ye shall pray for it. I t is impossible to renew theta 
again^iinto repentance:— —^If we sin wilfully after we have receiv^ the 
luiowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sini, bat 



jior does time make them grow old; nor undergo they any change, 
being placed beyond the motion even of those who are the fiuthest 
Removed (from the centre) j but possessing an unchangeahle life, free 
from alloutward impressionsr pefiEe^y hi^{»y» and selCsufficient, they 
coniifiue through allawif*, eternity. And this the ancients admirably 
signified by the word itself : for t^ey caH the time of etch person's life 
his «i«v. inasmuch as according to the laws of nature nothing (respe^ing 
him) exc^t out of the limits ^ it^ and for the same reason that which 
cOil^reMeiidf ^duiiilionof the whole heaven, the whole of infinity 
<i«»^ afi4 i<^i^ 'i^^% tt called aim, eternity^ taking it» name firoa 
always being, (fl« •iy^)-ittmoftal anddivihe." 
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a fearful looking for of judgmenty which shall jdevour the adversartes, 
*—— What U a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world* and lose 
himself, or he cast away ?— Woe unto that man hy whon^ the son of 
man is betrayed : it had been good for that man if he had not been bom. 
Their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched*.*-— Betwixt us and 
you there Is a great gulph fixed» so thit they who would pass irom 
hence to you cannot ; neither can they past to us who would come from 
thence.*^— He that believeth not the son shall not U€ lif€\ but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.^ »■] go my way, and ye shall seek me^ 
and shall die in your iim , whitlier I %ojc cannot ^OMf.-*— Whose en4 

is destrudion. He thai sheweth no mercy shall hav« judgment 

nmthotttmtrcj f." 

If there be some for whom Jesus did not pray, there are some who will 
have no share in the benefit of his mediation, witlK>ut which they cannot 
be saved, if there bd some that never will be forgiven, there are some 
that never will be saVedj for forgiveness is an essential branch of 
salvation. Let there be what tmcertainty there may in the word 
€ternal'm this instance, still the meaning of it is fixed by th^ other 
branch of the sentence, tAey shall never beforgivvt* It b equal to John, 
X 28. I give unto them eternal life^ and they shall never Jurizh* \i 
there were any uncertainty as to the meaning of the word eternal in thi» 
latter passage, yet the other branch of the sentence would settle it : for 
that most be endless life which is opposed to their ever Jterishingi .znA 
by the same rule that must be endless damnation, which is opposed to 
their ever being forgiven^ If there be a sin for the pardon of which 
Chrittiani are forbidden to pray, it mtist be on account of its being the 
revealed will of God that it luiver shoul<l be pardoned. If repentance 
be absolutely necessary to forgiveness, and there be some whom it is 
impossible should be renewed again unto repenunce, there are some 
whose salvation is impossible. If there be no more sacrifice for sinsp 
but a fearftd looking for of judgment^ this is the same thing as the s^cr^e 
already ofoed being of no saving efi&dl : for if it were otherwise 
the language would not contain any peculiar threatening against 
the wilful sinner, as it would be no more than might be said to any 
sinner ; nor would a fearful looking for of judgment be his certain 
doom. If the souls of some men wi)l be kst^ or cast awc^. they cam«ot 
all be saved, seeing these things are opposites. A man may be lost in 
desert, and yet saved in fa6t -y or he may siiffer loss, and yet himself be 
saved : but he cannot be lost, so as to be cast away, and yet finally saved* 
for these are perfect contraries. Whatever may be the precise idea of the 
firCf and the worm, there can be no doubt o^ their expressing the 
punishment of the wicked^ and its be'mg declared of the one that it 



* Several times repeated in a few verses. 

, t John xvii. 9. Mat. xii. 31, 32. Mark iii. so. i Joha v. 16 Heb. 
▼1. 6. X. xh, 27. Luke ix. 25. Mat. xxvi. 24. Markix. 43*— 4$^ Luke 
3ivi»a6. John iii» 36. viii. ai. Phil. iii. 19, Jtme6ii«i3* 
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^iak not, and of the other that itiis ^Mif^»^«aitf^.tt3si^««iiie thing 
tts-their being declared to be endiast. iItoan,be aa'id of noinaii» oo thii 
principle of universal silvatiop, that it fvsrt go^dfor *idm Mat JotAavt 
i/^iz •^o>yt i as whatever' he may enduce 'for a seaton, Jui ititerpaL weif ht 
of glopf will iniinttely outweigh it. An im/katsabk ^iijli^tawctn^hc 
blessed and the accursed equally mlUtates-a gainst the JEeconorcy a£ t\m 
oneas the relapse of the other. If tome jhall not sdi ir^ibutthe imt)^ 
of Goii. abideth on them; if those who die in their tins ihdl not con* 
where }esu8 isj if their €nd be destruction, and thtir ponion be 
jud^ient without merty \ there most be ^ome who wtUiiotibe*€oaUy 
saved. 

To these may be added, 

IV. M thoie fiassages ^hick intimate. that a change af^&rt^ mads 
^ejtaredness for hiavan, are confined to thejtreunt life, 

•* Seek ye the Lord while he may be founds caQ ^yejupon.him vikik 
he is near: let tiie wicked forsake his.way,4tfidthe uarighteous mtt^ 
f his thoughts, and let him return unto the/Loni, and he i»ilMiav6 mtrcy 
Aipoii him, and to our God,. for he will abundamtlty pardflfi.-'«*'*+&€aiMe 
.1 have called, and ye have refused, 1 have stcetobed^utnuy handmaid 90 
<xnan regarded .... I also will laugh ^t your calaaity, andiAOck wlmi 
your fear couaeth. When your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
^estro6^ioa comethasa<whiilwind; when distress and ingutsh come 
upon you ; then sha*l they- call^ipon me,4>cit LwillAouuoswer ;.thcy 

shall seek me early, but shall not find me. ^Then said one unto him. 

Lord, are there few that shaCl be saved? And he said unto them. Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate : for many, I say unto you, shall seek to 
enter and shall not be able. When once the master of the house hath 
tiseu up, and ^hut to ihe ^of, and ye begin to sta g J wi th o u t, and ho 
knock at the door, saying. Lord, Lord, open unto us; and* he shall 
answer and say unto you, 1 know you not whence you are ... • depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity.. . . there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.— While ye have the ligl^, believe in the light, 

that ye may be the children of light. ^Whiie they (the foolbh virgins) 

went to buy, the bridegroom came ; and they that were ready went in 
with him to the marriage, and the dear was ji^.'— — We beseech you, 
that ye receive not tho^grace of God* in /vain. Behold now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvatioi^— To-day, If ye will hear 
his voice, harden not yoi\r hearts.— Looking diligently ftst any man 
fail of the grace of God *. . . . Jisst there bCv any fornicator or profane 
person, as Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. For 
ye know how that afterward,' when he would nave inherited the blessinff^ 
he was rejedled : for he found no place of repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears.— ^He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; an4 
he that is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still : and he that is holy, let him be holy still *.'* 

• Isai. Iv. 6, 7. Prov. i. 24. Luke, xiii. 24-^29. John, xii. 3$. Mat. 
XXV. 5^13. a Cor, vi. i, a. Heb. iiL 7, 11. xii. J5---17- ^^^* ^wii. ii, 
VOL. IV. P 
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According to these Scriptures there will be no successful calling upon 

^ Lord after a certain period, and* consequently, no salvation. 

Whether there be few that shall uhimately be saved, our Lord does no^ 
inform us j but he assures us that there will be many who will not b$ 
saved I or, which is the same thing, who will not be able to enter in 
at the strait gate. I^one, it is plainly intimated, will be able to enter 
there, who have not agonized here. There will be no believing unto 
salvation, but white we hofue the light, nor any admission into the 
kingdom, unless we be reatfy at the coming cf the Lord. The present is 
the accifUed time^ the day cf salvation^ or the season for sinners to be 
saved. If we continue to harden our hearts through life, he will swear 
in his vnrath that we shall not enter into his rest. If we turn away from 
him that sJUaketbfrom heaven, it will be equally impossible for us to 
obtain the blessing as it yn& for Esau,^ after he had despised his birthright. 
Finally, beyond^ a certain period there shall be no more change of 
charadler j but every one yAW have received that impression which shall 
remain for ever, whether it be just or unjust, filthy or holy. 

In this letter I have endeavoured to state the grounds of my own 
persuasion : in the next 1 may examine the reasonings and objedlioris 
-which you have advanced against it. The greater part of this evidence 
being taken from our Lord*s discourses, who knew the truth, and was 
himself to be the judge of the world,, renders it peculiarly interesting. 
If a preacher in these times delivered half so much on the subjedl, yen 
would deaominate him ** a brawler of dafimatioa.** 



Yours, &c. 



A. FULLER. 
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ESSAY 

OK 

DISCRETrOK. 



¥ HAVE long esteemed the book of Proverbs as the best cOlle^on 

of documents, for our diredlion in civil ind domestic life that ever was 
put into the bunds of man. The intemion of this book is specified in the 
first six verses of the hrst chapter, virhich may be considered as a pre&ce 
to the whole virorl^. Youth are parttcuUrly regarded by the wise man^ 
and a great number of addresses are made to the juvenile reader, 
flappy is that youth who receives the instru£Hon here communicatedy 
and walks in the paths of wisdom here pointed out. ** When wisdom 
entereth into his htnu-t, and knowledge is pleasant to his soul : then 
understanding shall keep him, and discretion shall preserve him." 

Of all the qualities of the mind discretion b one of the roost useful* as 
it is that by which we use every other quality aright, and improve 
every circumstance in life in a proper manner. We oftentimes see great 
and shining gifts possessed without discretion to apply them to a right 
end ; and when this is the case the deficiency of the charaf^er is the 
more striking ^ because our expedVations being raised by observing 
somefhing above the common level of mankind, ytt are disappointed by 
finding the want of prudence in application. 

Discretion is not the most splendid quality of the human mind; 
learning, wit, generosity, and courage surpass it in this respedi ; but 
without discretion learning is but pedantry, wit impertinence, generosity 
profusion, courage fool- hardiness, and even virtue itself looks like 
weakness : the best parts only qualify a man to be more sprighdy in 
errors, andiadtlve only to bis own prejudice. 

Discretion is the wisdom of govenung ourselves^ it is the ability of 
dire^ing every other qualification, and setting them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turning them to due advantage. In 
short, it is that which gives a vtflue to every thing else which a man 
possesses. 

Tf^ we look into particular societies and divbions of men, we shall see 
that it is not the witty, the learned, Bor the brave, who guide the 
conversation, and give measures to the society. A man with great 
talents, but void of discretion, b like Polyphemus in the fable, strong 
and blind, endued indeed with irresbtible force, but which, for want of 
sight, is of no use to hinf. Though a man has all other perfedHons, and 
wants discretion, he will be of no great consequence in society } but if 
be has this single talent in perfedUon, and has but a common share of 
others, he may do almost what he pleases in hb particular station of life. 
Thus discretion not only makes a man master of his own parte, but of 
other men's; for the dbcreet man finds out the talents of those he 
converses with, and knows how to apply them to proper uses. 

P2 
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Let us, however, distinguish between diicretion and cunning, for 
they are not the same. The latter is the accompHshmeni only of littl^ 
mean, ungenerous minds ^ but the former has an enbrged and generous 
soul for its seat. Discretion point» out to us the noblest ends, and 
pursues the most proper and laudable means of attaining them : cunning 
has only private selnsh aims, and stops at nothing which may make them 
succeed. 

A w«U* formed eye takes in fh^ whole hoftzon ; s«oh b discretion td 
the mind, it h& full and extended views': cunning is a kind ofshorf. 
sightedness, that discovers only the minute cbjedls that are near at hand, 
but is not capable of a full view of any extended svibjed^, much less can it 
discern things that are afar off. Discretion, ti.e more it is discovered, 
gives the greater authority to the person who exercises it, for every one 
approves of itr even if he does not possess it : cunning, when it is once 
dete£M,'lo#M'ii»force, amd incapacitates af man for bringing about even 
those events which he might have done, had he passed only for a plain 
man. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a gcdde to gs in all the 
dut^ of life ; cunning is d kind of instindl, that only looks out after 
immedi^e interest and welfare. Discretion is a proof of strong sense 
and good understanding ; but cunning is often to be met with in brutes 
themselves j. bnt is particularly the character of those persons who are in 
the lowest degrees removed from them. In shorty cunning is only the 
mimic of discretion, and may pass upon weak men, in the same manner 
as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, gravity for. wisdom, and a sous 
temper and sanctimonious appearaiice for religion. 

• SENEX; 



QUESTION 

ON 

tHE PROPER ATTITUDE FOR PRAYING. 



BEAR SIR, 

T SHOULD be glad to be informed, thiough the channel of your useftil 
and instrudtive Miscellany, what attitude of the body, in social ox 
public prayer, is most consistent with the solemnity of the engagement, 
and with the pra6lice of our Lord and his apostles : and whether their 
conduce in that instance, ought or ought not, to be considered as a 
precedent for Christian churches in after ages. By inserting the above 

you will, kind Sir, oblige. 

Yours i;^pe6tfully, 

AV T S t4 E A C5 tt ' 

fe A<lCm i6, 1866, A CONSTANT READER 



gOJ 
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LETTER r. 
ON Ur O M E H. 



DEAR SIR, 

)MC persons may argue that, as women genenlly remaia in the back 
ground as to literary attainments and intclledtut] improvementy m 
the charge of ignorance, weakness of mtnd« Tanity, and frivolity^ it 
frequently found to bear against them, it follows, that the minds of 
women are naturally inferior to those of men. 1 deny this inference^ 
aud maintain, that, though there can he no efifedl without a cause, such 
circumstances in the female charadter do not arise from natural inferiority 
—but are to be ascribed to other causes, which 1 will attempt l» 
& tate. 

A similar mode of reasoning has been adopted by some writers to 
prove that the negroes are naturally inferior to Europeans \ but otben 
have refuted it, by shewing that the existing difference between black 
and white men, with respe£k to mental improvement, is fully to be 
accounted for by coi*sidering the difterent c'rcumstances in which those 
two classes of men are placed j that when any of the former have been 
favoured with the same means of cultivation as the latter, which has 
seldom been the case, they have been found capable of the same 
improvement. The same thing ma^r be observed with respeft to the 
female part of the human race. That females are incapable of as high 
mental improvement, of attaining as much knowledge, virtue, 
benevolence, fortitude ; as much greatness of soul in every resped^, of 
acting as independent a part upon the stage of life, as males, can never 
be proved, until women b^laced in circumstances equally advantageous 
for the acquiring all the various branches of knowledge, for the 
attaining all the virtues, for the developing all the energies of mind, 
and be su^ered to display their powers in the same free independent 
manner as men are : if, when so situated, they be found incapable of 
keeping pace with the other sex in the attainment of mental excellence, 
in the pradtice of the adtive virtues, it will follow tliat they are inferior 
Intelligences to men \ but till then, it would be unjust to decide against 
their mental equality. 

That the organization of females is so imperfed^, the constitution of 
their minds so defective, as to leave them unavoidably the subjedh of 
those evils from whence their inferiority has been concluded, I caimot 
admit, because it would be a relledtion upon the Creator, and imply that 
the evils complained of were not to be remedied, consequently would 
be the greatest remora to the improvement of the sex, and the happiness 
which men might derive from that improvement. Thit these evils 
necessarily result from their sexual difference from man, are entailed 
upon them by the established laws of nature, I must deny j because the 
same ignorance, weakness of mind, vanity, and frivolousnessof mann-^ 
are observable enough in many individuals of the other sex. 
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If, while their more highly gifted male companions are left to rang« 
at large, to soar on the pinions of science, to explore the regions of 
literature, to scale the mount of intrepid virtue, and attain the summit of 
human excellence, women were inevitably sul^e£ted to ignorance, 
w^aknete of mind, vanity, and frivolity, hy harriers fiied in nature to 
keep them in the hack ground, from which they might, with timid eye, 
hehpldfrom far, the towering flight, the steady course, and, to them, 
inimitable progress of their bosom friends, we might pity their childisk 
and trifling manners i but ougluln justice, to witholdour censure. Yet 
what are men more severe upon, what subjedt have they more 
frequently ridiculed and satirized, thafn the weakness and fri verity of 
Vomen? This seems to imply, that these proud monopolizers of 
mental excellence feel conscious that women need not remain the 
5ubje(E>s of tlie weakness and frivolity which too frequently degrade 
the female charadter, if they believe their censures to be just ; for 
nothing can be a legitimate objedl of satire, but avoidable defedt. If 
there be fixed In the nature of woman insurmountable barriers to her 
atiiiining an equality with man in mental riches and excellence, hew has 
4t happened, that some females have overleaped these barriers, 
notwitlistandihg all the disadvantages under which womankind labours, 
and to keep pace with man in his approximation to the summit of human 
attainment ? Ko^ is it that, Tvcn in the present age of levity and 
dissipation, female writers have furnished us with better hooks for the 
formation of the infant mind, than ever men produced ? That they have 
dot come behind the most cultivated males in elegance of style, beauty 
of composition, elevation of sentiment, and strength of reasoning, in 
some of their writings? That they have with success cultivated their 
taste for the fine arts, trod the paths of science, and discovered new 
wonders in the celestial regions ? Wliat a few women have done, may 
be considered as a Successful experiment, which should convince us that 
the female mind is cajpable of as great perfedilbility as tliat of the male, 
and which should inspire the whole sex with ardor for improvement. 

It is not wonderful if the erroneous opinion which has so long 
obtained, that the minds of woinen are naturally inferior to those . of 
men, that they are incapable of the same improvement, and that the 
station they are intended to occupy in society would render the same 
improvement Improper, even if they were capable of it ; fcrtified us 
4his opinion has been by pride, prejudice, old habits, and the love of 
■dominaiion and superiority so common to man, should be found to have 
produced thatnuntal inenion, love of trifles, fondness fcjmere outward 
ornaments and gratifications, so much complained of in fiie female sex, 
which leave no room for serious and laborious studies, no inclination to 
liierary and scientific improvement: seeing opinion, when long 
established, obtains the authority of law in its influence upon the minds 
and condudt of human beings. The foregoing erroneous principle 
has» I apprehend, been at the foundation of those things which have 
produced the apparent inferiority of mind which is supposed to attach 
10 woman. 



Ill 

ft has, I conceive, by its operattoo and influence, frequently led to the 

adoption of a plan of education for d^ghters, which has had a direct 

tendency to weaken their corporeal frame, to render their minds less . 

strong and vigorous than they would otherwise have been, and to 

disqualify them for great menud acquirements. Say thai woman is / 

intended, not to be the rational equal and help of man ; but an obje^ to 

iascinate his eyes, the idol of his sensual passion, aittociated with him in 

life to promote his animal gratification and humour his caprices, the 

most delightful toy, or the most useful piece of household furniture, he 

can possess, and it will follow that her education ought to be just sudi 

as will qualify her for these purposes. To render her the more charming 

to the eyes of her admirers, she must not be suffered, even in her childish 

•years, to strengthen, and invigorate her frame by strong bodily exercise ; 

No i her already ddicate form must be softened down to the last degree of 

efieminacy, thather'person may be the more attractive : though her health 

should iufier by the plan adopted,, what is that in comparison of the evil 

avoided, of the least degree of robustness, or masculine appearance f 

She must not be suffered to acquire a firm and independent tone of mind ; 

for she is not to conquer (as it is called) by reasoning, by the display of 

intellediual excellence ; but by yicldiog weakness, thecupmng exercise 

of the passions, the glare of exteriul blandishments, by the enchantments 

of animal attradlions. A knowledge of letters and science would add 

nothing to the beauty of her face, or the delicacy of her form ^ it is true 

they would enrich her mind and Bt her for intelletlual intercourse, but 

men seldom look for companions in their intellectual pncsuits when they 

seek the company of women. Thus,,! fear, the principle I wish to 

explode, has, by its influence on female education, laid a foundation for 

firivolity of manners, when the germ of noble sentiments and exalted 

virtues should have been implanted. If it be not from this, fiom wh^t 

pinciple i^ it, that the liberal education of daughters is almost totally 

neglected, while that of sons 'is so carefully attended to ? Say, on the 

contrary, that the female mind is capable of the same culture and 

improvement as that of the male, that their souls are intended to mingle 

with each other and be companions^ and it will follow that the one ought 

to have as liberal an education as the other, that the more they resemble 

each other, in mental improvement^ the greater will be their mutual 

happiness : as all enjoyment among creatures appears to result firom the 

svitahleness and agreement of objedts. 

I do not say that no pains should be taken to form the persoD of the 
female, much less that slie should be careless of her person ;. by nomeans ; 
her frame is the workmanship of God, and when not deformed by 
aifedtation and vanity, is perhaps the most pleasing sensible obje£t on 
which the eyes of man can be turned ; but I contend that the exterior part 
ought not to be deemed lh«: most important, ought net be attended to 
at the expence of tlie more noble part, the soul ^ unless it can be proved 
^t the most pleasing image is equal to a well informed rational beuig. 
So fu from a liberal education weakening the efiedt of the female form 
upon the other sex» it would, I conceive, add to it. Is it not more 
pleasing to see the countenance vivified by noble sentiments and generous 
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fedittg, ibt soul of intelligence beaming from the eyes, and an air of 
tfgnity diffused oTer the whole person and conda6>, by enlarged views 
of things and elevated ideas ; than it is for the face to be indicatire, 
lM>wever well formed, of grovelling ideas and low passions, the eyes 
^parkMng with vanity, the person simply the centre t>f attraction to 
inimal paMons, and the condu£^ expressive of littleness of mind > Is not 
iiBtru^ive and animating conversation more engaging, to the heart of 
ten, than chitchat and frivolity ? 

To be instrudted in their-duties as wives and mothers is undoubtedly 
sn essential part of female education: they should-also be well informed 
lipon every subje^ which relates to domestic economy ; but I see not 
bow this would clash with a liberal education. The other sex. is supposed 
ctpabk of learning the duties of husbands and fathers, of acquiring the 
Imowledge of a trade, or regular profession, consistently with their 
tcceiving a liberal education. I cannot see how knowledge of any 
kind, or the greatest -enlargement of soul, would disqualify for any 
tdativeor social duty. I do not condemn outward embellishments, 
when they are not made a substitute for the embellishments of the 
nind, when unattended with aflfe nation and vanity.* Girls should 
certainty be taught to be modest in their b^iaviour, courteous and 
pleasing in their manners ; but it is not necessary that their education 
should be narrow in order to their" being modest, as it does not appear 
^Aai ig*norance is so often the parent of modesty as of pride and 
fuperciliousness 5 nor does it appear that contra6iedness of mind is likely 
\o produce courteous and pleasing manners. But I must break off, this 
letter, being already longer than I intended. 

I remain, 

WISBEACR, 

MARCH 2i> 1800. Yours &C. 



ESTIMATE 

OP 

THE PROBABLE IWMBER OF WORSHIPPERS IN LONDON- 



H'^HE inhabitants of London were half a century ago^ computed at a 
million, since that time theyiiave greatly increased. What may be 
the number of them n«w ismuch dbputed : perhaps a million and a hsHf 
is a probable estimation. It can hardly be less, if we judge by thie 
Tast increase of building which bas'taken place during *he last forty 
'years. 

Our present inquiry is^ How m&ffy of the inhabitants of London are in 
the habit of pubUdy ivOrlhij^ing G«d ? 

In Of der to taswcr Uiisquestion, we*will estimate the number of the 
different j^Ces H>f -worship, tod the average number of petscms 
fiequ^ttting iheiA, aAd v^e^ihsill see wkit4»^e number of wors>ipp<^ 
tomparpdx«ritbtl^bhSibitam»>t large. 
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There are out huikdfed and two parbh diiirchct» €f » if we redumtlte 
out-parishes» which are hicluded in the bills o£ morttlitf , the munber 
of which is twenty ane, then there are - - - ■• • • - • 113 
Chapdsof the established religon (to say enough) . . • • . 100 
French, Dutch, German, Danish, Sweedish protestantf . • . oa^ 

Jews' Synagogues .....--. 004 

Dissenters of all kinds, including Methodists, Quakers, andCathoUct 300 

Total places of public worship - --.. 55a 

Were wo to allow a thousand persons to each place of worship, this 
would only amount to five hundred and fifty two thousand worshippers : 
a little more than one third of the inhabitantt wtthtn 4hc bilk of mortality* 

But let it be observed, that half the places of worship are of suck a 
size, as not to admit five hundred persons with^ronvenipnce. 

And agiain, that more than hal^ both of churches and meeting houses, 
tot are large <mough to contaun a thousand, are seklom ever half full, tf 
therefore we allow upon an a? etage, five hundved persona to each place 
of worship, the ixambor wonld be two hundred seventy six tiiousand : a . 
very small portion indeed comparod with the whole. 

But even thb is probably too great a number, ibr h is a well knowa 
h€k that maay of the largest churches aiid dissenting meetings in London, 
are, in a manner, deserted: sddom having mora than an hundred 
worshippers in them,.and a great many not ov«A half that number. 

The Methodists, indeed, are well attended, both in church, and 
meeting : and^o are Ihe Catholic chapels, and a few popular dissenting 
ministers ; but the great bulk of the inhabitants of London do iM>t even 
maintain a form ofgodlinesSf and of those who preserve some form, how 
few, comparatively, feel the vital power of divine truth. Why should 
v»re send Missionaries to the ends of the earth ? are there not heathens in 
abundance at home ? 

SENEX. 



ANECDOTE 

OF 

rUE LA1E MR. kOBINSOK OF CAMBRIDGE. 



TOEING one day in company, where a gentleman present of great 
.orthodoxy was complaining of the errors of ArmiHSanism, Art ant sm^ 
ZabeliimmsfUt S^dniamsmt Sec, Mr. Robinson very gravely mentioned 
a minister, well known, to all the company, whom he said was fallen into 
one of the most destru^ve isms that any man could be troubled with. The 
company was alarmed. The orthoflox gentleman in particular eagerly 
inqiured, •« Pray, Sir what is it Mr. — U-fiiUen iato ? is wMmtMumism f * 
I--" Oh! ^p. Sir, that is a little 15^,"^" is U AxitPiism ?'•— ^* I wish 
4t was ry^tog worse/' fi^id Mr. )IW»niio^P*T«wT*«'.t *^® ^^ ^^ n 
V0L.1V. Q 
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Socittianism^^^ continued the interrogator.—" It is much worse than that/*" 
—The horror of the company was excited, and every eye was fixed on 
Mr. Robinson.-— " It is,"- said he, " the RAgumat^isK, of which he is 
very bad." 

L. 



MURDER 
PRErENTED BY THE NAME OF GOD. 



7i TRS. G. }• was a very singular charadler, and had as little sense of 
religion as almost any person living. In the former part of her 
life she had a quarel with her husband in which he thrashed her. Sire 
so resented it as toseparate hieds, atnd also cooUy took a resolution to kill 
him, j of which she very coolly kiformed him^ He did not believe her. 
She took opportmiity to get into his chamber one night when he was 
asleep, and with a wooden mallet meant to knock his brains out. She 
struck him a blow on the head ; he exclaimed *• For God's sake don't kill 
me." She immediately desisted. " Had it not been for the name of 
Godt^ said she, ** I should have murdered him immediately.** I had the 
account from her own mouth. They lived many years afterwards, in 
the same house, but seldom spoke to each other. 

W. VIDLER. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

MAXIMS AND THOUGHTS, 

BY W. MArrHEWS. 



I. 

"IF a man would be happy respecting worldly friendships, he must 
neither court nor desire them. He may be more rationally happy 
without them* and then his.happiness will stand on the most secure 
basis. 

II- 
If a man* who has little money, would be respe£led for his knowledge, 
he must not venture to converse much on common or trivial subjedts: 
men will not make allowances to liim as to a rich man. 



III. 

Universal and equal good- will keeps the mind social towards the 
world : the man who attains it discharges much Christian duty — while 
he fiads that famlitiritj is not essential to the happiness of others or 
himself. - ■ ' 
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IT. 

If ihcm spend a whole day in needful labour, and get weanness. be 
not uneasy ; if, through such aday» thou hast been keept from sin it is a 
step well taken lowards the end of all weariness. 

V. 

Why so much solicitude to converse, on &miliar terms with men of 
distinguished abilties and fortune? Why so much servility fpr the 
attainment of such a disfin£Hon, oi so much uneasiness at disappointment ? 
There is a privilege still rodce valuable^ within the most common reach : 
ve may ccxwecse at pleasure, and without ceremony, with the most 
illustrious men in tJkeir works : wherein also they have been careful to 
say those tilings which they thought the most worthy of being said, and 
in the best manner they could* Add to this, that such a kind of converse* 
vbik it instrudb us at our own pleasure, is in no danger of alloy or 
interraption from die casual variation and resentment of the human 
mind^ 

VI. 

If thou wouldst be a wise man, desire not to have any particular 
favourite or confident, on the ground of merefriendslujs\ such an one^ 
of thy own sex, will wound thy soul deeply if he prove un&ithful \ and 
if a woman, especially a young woman, it is more than possible that thou 
wouldst be too much enamoured for thy situation* 

VII. 

Seeing the vanity of particular attachments and recreations, forego 
them all— seek quietness in private industry, ai*d in ^e hours of leisure, 
for certain improvement without danger, prefer good reading to the 
casualties of any common conversation. 

* Vfll. 

If thou art &voured to know that thou hast many Imperfedlions, not 
only desire to overcome them, but make suital^e allowances for those 
of others. 

IX. 

It may be wise in us to refrain from speaking of any man*s general 
or particular faults, unless tl^ occasion absolutely call for it. Such 
&ults will be seen, as faults, without our dwelling upon. them \ and ,it 
more concerns us to shew forth our dislike by our own better conduft^ 
which will speak louder than words. 

X. 

If a man thinVhimself called to preach to otliers, he should ^onsider that 
c^l as the most avirful which can be given, and regard it accordingly. 
Under such a calt, it is not strange if manj_thing%.are^r^V/!ffel him,. for . 
hfs own and the church's good : he shall rather wonder how he can have 
too little of the commerce of this world. 
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Never call » man rogudt or blud% charge him with diehofncsty 3 few 
men can bear either : if thou beHeve a man to be dtshomest, caoi&j and 
clearly state thy reasons against htm, andleavc him to draw tbecondosipn : 
thou wih be in danger of hurting thyself by doing otherwisey and of 
making him worse. 

XII- 

If thou rashly say a thing which ovghtnot lo hav^been saidy^confaBS 
thy fault as soon as thiou can$f : it ii Uleleait atmcitiientjhou canst make. 
If thou rashly engage to da a thing which oiq^not to be doae, do nor 
m^ke bad woise by persistin|^ to do it Ibr.thy word's sake. ^ 

mii. 

The cares of this lifo being necessarily many, is ie not wise to make 
them as fvw as possible by coAtentncnt in a little business ? 

XIV. 

Much business bringeih much worldly care ; and what can compensate 
for the loss of time, that is volontarily and unnocessarity iscmnbered if 

If we let the inward instrud^r speak, and be obeyed in Utde things, 
we shall never want a guide in gtreat ones* 

Guard against hastily beeeming asurety for thyav^^poseditienc^ and 
thou shalt have the,£ewer enemies^ afid the fewer troiiUss* 

XVII*. 

Well did the wise man say, << Riches certainly make themselves wings, 
and fly away as an eagle towards l^^yen!*' Prov. xxiii. 5. And the 
royal Psalm'tst, *' tie gave them theb ccq«dit, but tent lc«uK8t into 
their soul r* P/A cvi. 15. 

XVIII. 

All true riches centre in the mindj^ but the love of out^yard grandeur 
and pleasure makes the poverty of the spirit! 

XIX. , 

Sweet are those thoughts into whip)^ neittier the |a^t,of the eyertho 
lust of thefiesh, nor the pride of life, enter ! • . : t • 

XX. 

Be not over-eanjcst.in th^ pursuit even of those outward ob^edh that 
may seem the most pro{5er for thee ; for steacliness and calmness of mind^ 
make a |iresent ^oed, "^hich over-earnestness of desiye may destroy. j 

-■" ■"■■ ■ ^- - 11 III mnr ' • ■"■ 1 ' 1 . • ; . , ,^. ^ 
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POETRY. 

ma 



A YOUNG MAN'S fFISA 



^HOU grtat redeemer of ny mib 

My body top is thin^ 
And a]l my tefiojpiorat couceitii 
I to thy choice fctigxw 

Do th6u dircft my ev'ry i«epw 
And gvaid firom ev*ry sntf e ; 

I kno^ I am no longer safe 
Than while t am Ay care. 

Keep thou my hearts keep thou my eyt^ 
And bridle thou my tongue ; 

Weaker ihan weakness, Lor4 1 un; 
Hell and my lusts are Strong. ' 

Give me sabmi^ion to thy wiU^ 

Thy glory be my aim; 
Vt^t thou wo^Idst have me may I div 

And may I be ^ same. 

O place me in that state whereia 

I most may honour thee ; 
If what 1 wbh would move me thenoCp 

Lord, never let it be. 

Grant a companion, if Aou please^ 
A real child of thine» ^ 

And with thy blessing fill the hands 
Thou dost together join. 
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Her may I loYe^ not kblize* 

And mutual be the flame ; 
AU our desires united be. 

Still to revere thy oam^. 

Cltos^ Thou for me» whose j^ercing e^ 

Can &l|iom ev^ry breast; 
If 1 should cbudi^)io:nr JOOQ may I 

Be curs*d instead of blest i 

Person and portion 1 would leavop 

Supremely wis^ to thee : 
Thou onl/ Imowest who and what 
----- . WoiUdbe^bestforBie. -- *^ 

If riches would butlift me up^ 

Or soipe how me ensnare. 
Grant poverty to keep toe low, 

Aid grace the weight to bcar» 

Oe {f I ahou^dbut fiQ^r or &int» 

Orstealif l))epo,pr, . 

Give me the riches that I wantt 

And not one £iurthlng more. 

But rich or poor, or fiujror pl^n. 

Give m6 a wife with grace. 
And this good tpken of thy love. 

That she's a child of peace* 

Bettcf to live,, if so, thou please. 

In cottage meaii a]:id cold, 
Ths^iljin a mafisidn-liouse to dwell, 

Tormented with a scold. 

But if I need $p have a scold. 

With temper sour and rough. 
Do ^tt witB grace subdue the plaguy 
* When iWc been try'd enough. 

CHATHAM. , • » . , J- A, 




ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 

DBLIVE&EI> 

JiT THE PANTHEON, EDINBROUGH, 

April 12^ *79^- 

BY R. GUMMING. 



l^OT noby war^ which fires the hero*t loul. 

Nor meek-ey*d Peace, nor commerce, source of wealdv 
Nor goldt nor pow*r, boast of th*ambitIous great. 
Nor rights of man, which warms the patriot's breast. 
Nor Science fair, nor poet*s fame, I sing i 
As once when here * the laurel due entwined 
Its Purest bfossoms round a Ramsay*s brow. 
And deck*d the temples of Edina*s bard f; 
But sacred Frikndihip, with her angel form» 
Who to tbe mind gives dignity and worth. 
And through society spreads the richest sweets* 

High her descent— fair daughter of the skies. 
And brightest image of her Sire divine. 
Nature, new-benu beheld ber £ur approach. 
Immortal flowers strewM her edierial path i 
Tbe muses in her train their golden lyres 
AttunM to notes sweet u seraphic song : 
The smiling earth, received her radiant steps. 
And mankind hail*d her with enraptured joy : 
With them she wandered through those pristine scenes, 
Th* abodes of Freedom, Iimoceuce, and Peace, 
Mild and serene as their unsullied minds. 
Whose passions (unto discord suangers) mov*d 
In harmony divine. When vice appeared. 
She from his horrid form recoil*d ; she fled 
The once-lovM haunts of men, nor since return*d. 
Except to those whom Virtue's geotle pow'r 
Has rais*d sublime above the giddy crowd. 

Not wealth nor pleasure e*er could court her hence, 
Norpow*r, though midst the splendours of a tlirone. 
Nor wit, iM>r beauty, if devoid of uuth. 
Can once allure her from her sacred fane. 
Too pure to mix with vice, th*invidiouamind 



• Alluding to a former poetical debate in ihcPan&eon. 
t B-Fergmon. - 



Her lietv'iily beauties ne'er with pleasure view'd, 
Kor felt her pow*r. She never warsi'd the breast 
Of grov'ling Avarice, nor gently thaw'd 
The sordid miser^s caHous froeen toul ; 
*Ti8 only with pure mmds she will reside $ 
*TboAly hearts congenial 'she unites. 

The pow'r of Friendship jod the human mind 
Is uniform in kind, buta6b in modes 
Which vary oft, as circumstance dire£b. 
Her inspiration *8 not fhestidden flow 
Of £uicy ttnrestrain*d,allur*d by shew 
Or incidents of chance, but founded deep 
On indmacy^ observatioa close 
On sioular virtues, dispositions such 
As move harmonic. Hence this living flame 
A6b and reia£ts with mutual force } inspires 
Alike our motives, movements, and our ends ; 
Minds mix aHke with minds, alike receive 
Her sacred eddies, and her influence pure. 
From the rude touch x>f meaxmJess, cold negle^ 
The breath of falsehood, still this power shrinks,, 
Ijike as the bud. Just opening to the view. 
Before the nipping frost. This flame, if quencVd^ 
Will ne*er again with mutual ardor rise : 
This union close and chaste, if once dissolv*d. 
Will ne'er with mutual confidence jejoin. 

This heav'nly principle is not that pow'r 
Which melts the bosom at the tale of woe, 
Kor that which stimulates the gen'rous mind 
To aid distress : nor yet that gentle flame 
Which warms the youthful lover» when hb eyes 
£nraptur'd gaze on those bewitching charms 
Which grace witti elegance the female form. 
Which glow iniiving beauties on the mien. 
And from the, fair one's eyes their lustre dart. 
However pure those pow'rs or passions be. 
Friendship must nearer to perfe'diion rise : 
Motives aind ends the former may excite. 
To which alloy in some degree adheres ; 
This Friendship still rejects, and still r^els. 
As incompatible with her pure laws. * 
She through the soid sensatioqs doth difiiise 
Sweet as the bteath of morn, or'balm of spring ; 
Sorrow shd sootft, the W6unds of anguish heals, 
_ Excite thatpk^uue which must ev^r use 
From unity of hearts without reserve, 
From mutual goiifidepce«andf con8aQV»SiWfty&., 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NATURAL HISTO RY. 

♦npHE ocean is dnc of the grandest spectacles which nature prcfcnfi 
to the human eye. Its size, its perpetual motion, its saltness; 
its varrous produCHons, and its general utility to man, all claim 
our attention : accordmgly, it has been the subje6> of philosophical 
research from the remotest period. ** As the earth is full of the riches of 
Jehovah, so is the great and wide sea, wherein are things innumerablcji 
both small and great beasts : there go the ships : there is that leviathan 
(whale) whom thou hast made to play therein. These all wait uport 
tfiee : that thou mayest give them their meat in due season. That which 
thou givest them they gather : thou openest thy hand, they arc filled 
with good.** Such were the refle£tions of #ie Hebrew monarch, when 
becGRtemphted the works of Jehovah in the deep. 

The great naturalist, Buffbn, supposed the land and sea to be nvarff 
equal upon the stirface of the globe ; but in this he was evidently 
mistaken, for whoever looks over any accurate map of the world, wiH 
see that. the ocean i» greatly superior, in extent, to the earth. BolToa 
^Icuhited, mdeed, upon the existence of a vast. southern continent j but 
M>e voyages of €aptaitt Cook have demonstrated, that the south pole w 
dcstkiite'of fend. Th^ proportion of water to land has been reckoned 
as three teone: but we doubt whether this is giving to the ocean its d\ie 
ejBtent : §ont to one seems to us to be nearer the existing 6^. f^* 
immense body of waters is known to bedifiused round both the old and 
new coBtinent to the south f and it is highly probable that they surround 
Aem to th* north, but the ice in those regions has stopped our inquiries 
The oeean mdbed ts one extchsiVe slleet of water, and no otte jj>art of it 
is divided from the rest, yet geogriphcr» have distinguished it by dUSTiretit' 

VOL. IV. B 
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names} as the Atkntic or WeMern Ocean ^ thk divides Europe and 
Africa from America, and is about three thousand miles in width. The 
Bacific Ocean, or South Sea; this is ten thousand miles orer, and 
divides America from Asia. The Indian Ocean, which divides the East 
Indies from Africa, and is about three thousand miles wide. There are 
many other smaller divisions, which, as we are not" writing upon 
geography, we shall not mention. 

Almost all tlie rivers of the earth terminate in thesea; t>ut so vast is* 
this general receptacle of waters, that it is not apparently increased by 
their tribute, nor diminbhed by Jheir failure : it still continues the same. 
Indeed, what is the quantity of water in all the rivers and lakes in the 
world compared to the ocean? BufFon makes an estimate of their 
compatitive contents, which greatly shews their disparity. He suppost^s 
the sea to be, on an average, a quarter of a mile in depth, and rieckons it 
eighty five millions of square miles in extent. This measurement 
will produce above twenty one millions of cubic miles of water ; vast 
and prodigious indeed ! And yet this is far short of fa^t j for Buffbn did 
not think the sea to be so large as it really is. The river Po, which is a 
thousand feet broad and ten feet deep at its mouth, and runs at the rate 
of four miles an hour, will take twenty-six.days to discharge one cubit 
mile of water. From the quantity of ground which the Po, with all its 
influent streams, covers, he supposes that all the rivers in the world 
furnish about two thousand times that quantity of water. In the space 
of a year, therefore, they will have discharged into the sea above twenty 
six thousand cubic miles of water : so that it requires eight hundred 
years before they have discharged as much water as the sea at present 
contains! How sublime is that image of the prophet, who describes 
Jehovah as holding the ocean in the hollow of his hand 1 

Various and opposite have been the opinions of philos<^er8 
concerning the original size of the sea. Some have contended that the 
whole earth was at first covered with water, except one single mountain ; 
tnd that the sea had been gradually decreasing and the land growing ever 
since. According to these, the time may arrive when the earth will become 
one Tast dry and parched desart y of which Arabia Deserta is only a faint 
•type. They have recourse to the supposed vegetative nature of stone 
to convince us tliat the quantity of earth is continually increasing, and 
consequendy, that the surface #f the sea is diminishing in extent. They 
assert, also, that all that quantity of moisture, which is imbibed by plants, 
is lost to the general mass of waters, being converted "mto earthly the 
putrefaction of vegetables. They bring forward fia£ls of the sea having 
left its ancient shores, of bays and harbours being choked up» of towns 
and cities that once were famous seaports being novv miles, or even 
leagues, withii^ land^ even many mountains, say they, give evident proof 
of having been in a submarine state. 

.Thus would they persuade us that the moisture of the globe is 
perpetually lessening, that though it may be a benefit to mankind in a 
.certain, state of its progress, yet that the latter geoeratious of men will 
^e graduaUy. p^ched and scorched, to, death ! 
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On the other hand it is asserted that the waters are always increasing 
and the Und diminishing. The height of the mountains, say they, is 
continually lessening; exposed to the violence of every storm, the 
hardest rocks must at last give way and tumble down. The rivers are 
continually sweeping along with them particles of earth which they 
deposit at the bottom of the sea. Both the depth of the ocean, then,' 
and the height of the dry land must be always decreasing ; the waters, 
therefore, unless a part of them were annihiliated, spread over a great 
extent of surface in proportion as these causes operate. This reasoning 
they confirm by fatts. In the reign of Augustus the isle of Wight was a 
part of Britain, so that the natives crossed over to it, at low water, with 
cart loads of tin; yet tliat island is at present separated from Britain by a' 
channel morethan half a mile wide. The Godwin sands were once the 
fruitful estate of Earl Godwin. Nor are the incroachments of the sea 
confined to Britain, but are observable equally in other countries; from 
hence they conclude that at some distant period the whole earth will be 
inundated. 

Happily for mankind, all this is only to be feared by the speculative 
philosopher, who sits in his closet and weaves systems which nature' 
disowns. We deny not the fadts which are brought forward by ehher 
party ; but we assert that their application is wrong ; for though we fully 
grant that the sea recedes from some shores, and incroaches on others, 
yet this is owing to local causes, and rather proves that the land and . 
water, in aiong course of ages, retain nearly their former dimensions. 
Can any proof be given that the height of the moimtains is decreasing ? 
Are the Alps or the Apennines, or Taurus, or Caucasus, less lofty now 
then they were two thousand years ago ? A French philosopher, M. 
G^nsannCy pretends that the P^cenean mountains become an inch lower 
every ten years. But, according to his own calculation, it would require 
a million of years to level these mountains with the plain, though ihey 
should continue to decrease at the same rate ; and other philosopherss tell 
us that even this rate is constantly diminishing ! 

No doubt but many mountains have sufiiered in their height and size, 
from a variety of causes ; the rain also washes down particles of earth from 
them ; and stotms, and frosts, and earthquakes, have destroyed some of 
the hardest rocks. But the eftech -produced by these causes are small 
indeed, and hardly perceptible upon the large scale of things. Nature is 
so ibrmed by its great author, as to guard continuallf against such effects 
as might overturn the established system. Mountains are formed of the 
most dnr^e materials ; and where they are covered with earth, it is 
boundf together by a thick and firm matting of grass, and thus secured from 
the rains.; and dhould accident deprive it of this covering, care is taken 
i^tmediately to supply the defed^. For even should the earth be swept 
away from the surface of the rock, nature has still such recourses left as 
to. restore things to their former states Many kind»of moss seem to be 
forB^ fo# that purpose : they take root upon-the l)are rock, and furnish 
9^ th^ <jkcay a sufficient bed for several.of jtbe hiiirdy mQuntain plants* 

Ra 
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These perish in their tttnit and others succeed them. The TOots of the 
plants bind £ist the earth as tt accumulateB, more plants spring up and 
spread wider, till, by degrees, the whole sur&ce is covered with a firm 
coat of grass. Even the rain hastens the process, not only by its iQoistiire» 
but by communicating a certain portion of earth, which is always 
contained in rain water. 

As to the vegetation of stone, an argument advanced by the 
philosophers who contend fcfr the decrease of the water, it is, we believe, 
an idea that is now given up by all parties. The conversion of water 
into earth, has also shared the same fate, because it is unsupported by- 
experiment, and contrary to every thing that we know either about 
earth or water* 

Immeasureable as the waters of the ocean seem, yet they are mostly 
rendered subservient to .the necessities and conveniences of so little « 
being as man. The question has been asked whether they were made 
lor man alone ? Uniiqportant as this inquiry is, yet philosophers have 
arranged themselves on each side. The sea, say some of them, contain* * 
a multitude of animals, but a small part of them are kiMywn to man, the 
rest were therefore made for their own benefit, and not for man. Other* 
observe that ev^xj thing with which man is acquainted in the sea, i* 
brought under bt$ dominion, or 'in some manner conducive to his 
service : and that therefore the sea was made solely for his use. 

It is, perhaps, a selfish idea, that God has made nothing but for the 
immediate use of man. Animal enjoyment is the g ift of God, and in order 
to the exercise of this in the lower ranks of creatures it is not necessary 
that man should fixist : nay his existence is an evident abridgment of the 
happiness of other creatures, who have more liberty and enjoyment where 
his empire is not known, it is enough that die Deity has endowed us with 
abilities to turn every thing to our own advantage ; even the- great and 
wide sea itself* He has made these things perhaps for other uses ; bu| 
ke has given us faculties to convert them to our own. Whether the 
world was made immediately for our use or not, it u evident that we v^ere 
made to enjoy it, by the powers with which we are furnished to stibje6t 
it to our service. Perhaps this is all that is meant by the grant in 
Gen. i. 28. 

, Man is therefore tke lord of all this sublunary creation ; the savage 
beast, the poisonous serpent, with all the untameable and rebellious 
pftpriqg of i»ature,*are destroyed in the contest, or driven at a distance 
firom his habitation. The extensive and tempestuous ocesiH instead o£ 
limitii^ or dividing his power, only serves to assist his industry, an4 
Enlarge the sphere of hb enjoyments. Its billows, and its monsters^ 
mstesd of presenting a scene of terror, only call vp the courage, sad 
f xerctse the invention, of this little intrepid being. Dangers, indetdt 
^hfre are vpon the. deep, storms and tempests, currents and cahns, may 
be ^tsl to him, bi^t to such an extent do his abilities and cooriige 
reach, that be generally passes them in safety : and, alaS ! the grestesi 
dsAgers fMA has siow <w^ ^<^ the dee|>| are firom Ms libDow 
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When we consider man iu aa iiocivliised 9tste, there is but Mttle oC 
the habiuble globe that seems made fo htm. Bat when we cooskiet 
lum as accumulating the experience of ages» in commanding the eart)^ 
tbere is no part of it but what submits to his controul, and subserves tm 
his pleasure. What a poor conteiaptibie being is the untotoied naked 
Indian, standing on the beach of the ocean, and trembling at its f Hmuhsl 
How incapable ts he of traversing its vast surface, or converting its tides 
and currents to his service. He cannot say. Behold an element made for 
my enjoyment. He considers it as an angry Deity, and deprecates its 
wrath. But it is very difi'erent when he has exercbed his mental powers^ 
when he has learned to End his own superiority. It is then tlut hit 
dignity as a rational creature begins to appear, and that the great . 
Creator is Jusdy praised for having been mindful of man, for having 
given hiai the earth for his habitation and the sea fori^i inheritance. 

No doubt but the first attempts of roan upon the ocean were ^ort and 
cautious and probably were also deemed as presumptuous as the daring 
.flights of our modern aerial adventureis. Whether the science oC 
aerostation will ever be cultivated so as to be of eqmal benefit to man as 
navigation has been, remains yet to be proved : though there are not 
wanting some men of science who are very ardent in their expedatiom 
on this head. If Mr. Blanchard perform his intended voyage from France 
to America in safety, it will no doubt br'mg air balloons greatly into 
fitfhion* 

Some have contended that men received the first hint of navigation 
from Noah*s Ark. That the ark gave ideas upon the subjeS which men 
had hot before may be freely granted j but to suppose that men had never 
used a boat to cross a river, or a narrow arm of the sea, during the 
antideluvian age, is hardly probable. 

The power which man has obtained over the ocean, was at first 
tfxyoyed in common ; and none pretended to an exclusive right in that 
element where all seemed intruders. The sea, therefore, was open to 
all till the time of the emperor Justinian, in the sixth century, about 
which period the imperial grants vested the sole right of fishing in the 
neighbouring sea to those who inhabited the coasts. The Thraciaa 
Bosphorus was the first that was thus appropriated : and from tltat time to 
this it has been the struggle of most of the maritime powers of Europe to 
obtain exclusive property in this element. The republic of Venice used to 
elaim the Adriatic. The Danes are counted to be in possession of the 
Baltic. The French and English long contested the dominion of the 
channel, which has been adjudged to the English by a long train of naval 
success; hence this triumphant nation has claimed a sovereign dominion 
9ver the ocean in general. 

Jt is owing to our dependance upon iht sea^ and to our commerce 
there that we are so well acquainted vidth its extent and figure. The 
ttLy% gulphs, carrents, and shallows of the ocean ire in many places ou>re 
frxanuned and better known than the provinces and kingdoms of the earth 
ht^. The hope of acquiring wealth by commerce has carried rawi to 
iMkch giPeater kngths than the desire of gainbg information wonld have 
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done, fa consequence of this, there is scarce a strait or an harbour, scarce 
a rock or a quicksand, scarce an inflexion of the shore, or the jutting of 
« promontory, that has not been minutely described. But as these 
present very little entertainment to the imagination, or delight to any 
but Aose whose pursuits are lucrative, they need not be dwelt upon 
here. While the merchant and the mariner are solicitous in describing 
currents and soundings, the naturalist is employed in obserring^ 
wonders, though not so beneticial; yet to him of 'a much more 
impohant nature. The saltness of the sea seems to be the foremosfv 

Arlstode supposed that the sun raised dry sali6e exhalations from the 
earth, and deposited them upon the sea ; hence the saltness of thesea, say 
his followers, and hence also the sea is more salt at the top than at the 
bottom. For many ages, this solution was deemed sufficient j but 
experience has at length proved its fallacy \ for sea salt is never raised by 
the power of the sun, all the vapours that are exhaled by it bein^ 
perfedlly fresh, and sea water is not Salter at top than at bottom. Capt. 
Ellis let down a sea-guage in latitude twenty-five degrees, thirteen 
minutes north, and longitude twenty-five degrees, twelve minutes west, 
to take the degrees of temperature and saltness at different depths. It 
descended one mile and eleven fathoms fie found the sea Salter and 
colder in proportion to its depth till the guage had decended 3^00 itt^x^' 
when the mercury in the thermometer came up at 53 j but the water 
never grew colder, though he let down the guage 2446 feet lower. At 
the surface the thermometer stood at 84. "Whether the saknes saltered 
after the depth of 3900 feet the captain has not said. 

The sea contains the greatest quantity of salt in the torrid zone ; 
as we advance towards the poles it diminishes till it is almost lost. . 
Under the line it has been found to contain a seventh part of solid 
contents consisting chiefly of sea salt. In the Mediterranean one twenty 
seventh part. At Carlscroon in Sweeden one thirtieth part, and on the 
coast of Greenland much less. This deficiency of salt probably contributes 
much towards the prodigious quantities of ice which are met with in the 
polar regions ; for salt water requires a much greater degree of cold to 
freeze it than fresh. The ancients thought that the sea never froze, and 
even the modems have supposed that sea ice is originally formed in 
the mouths of rivers, or itj the freshes which are found in 'their 
neighbourhood. Buffbn made the great quantities of ice which abound 
in the high southern latitudes, an argument for the existence of a 
continent in ttiose regions. But it is "now well known that great 
quantities of4ce are formed at a considerable distance from land. 

The great Mr» Boyle supposed that the saltness of the sea was owing 
to two causes ; first, the rocks or masses of salt at its bottom \ secondly, 
that the rains; and rivers, and other waters dissolve salt in their passage 
through many parts of the earth, and at last convey it to the sea. 

According to this hypothesis the sea is continually increasing in 
saltness, and must be so till it be entirely saturated \ for the rocks.oJ^M^ 
below continue to dissolve, and the rivers, &c. continue to bring their 
stores of salt. This must for ever remain in the sea, for salt does OQt 
rise by evaporation j nolliing but freshwater is exhaled by the^un. 
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Dr. Ilalley speculates upon this ground so far as to lay down a method 
o[ finding out the age of the worldby the ^aitness of the v/aters of the 
sea. 

" For if it be observed (says he) what quantity of salt is contained ia 
a ceriiaia weight of water^ taken up from the Caspian Sea, for example, 
and, after some centuries, what greater quantity of salt is contained in the 
same weight of water, taken from the same place, we iinay conclude* 
that in proportion as the saltiiess has encreased ia a qprtaiix time, so much 
it must have encreased beiore that time ^ and ^^ o^Y ^^^ ^Y J^^ fu^e 
of proportion, make an estimate of the whole time w herein the water 
would acquire the degiec it sliould ihen be possessed of.'* 

Pr. Goldsmith remarks on this, Xhat a4>, experiment begun in this 
century, and which ih not to be coiapleicd Jill several centuries lienee, 
is a little mortifying, to modem /curiosity: and he ako doubtg if iho 
inlubitants round vhe Caspian .Sea, will be inclined to undertake the 
enquiry. He might have urged a much snro^ger objedtion against this 
theory, namely, that it is an unfounded one, notwithstanding the great 
names which support it. 

If the rivers convey saltnessto the sea, it is very surprising that there 
should be i.o discoverable saltness in the rivers themselves. Again* 
every great body of water must be salt that receives large rivers, if the 
rivers convey saltness to the ocean. But this is not the case, for the 
Palus Meotis, and the great lakes in America, are fresh. Also, if the 
sea rece'He any of its saltness from the rivers, why is it not equally 
salt every where ? But this we know is not the cose, it being much 
Salter at the equator than near the poles. 

As for the subterraneous mines of salt which are supposed tQ abound 
in the bottom of the sea, though it be granted there are some suchy yet 
if the sea were constantly dissolving salt from them, it would soon 
become saturated, as none of its salts can ever possibly escape it by 
any method that we are are yet acquainted with. And if the sea were 
to become saturated, neither fishes nor vegetables could live in it. It is 
impossible, indeed, to suppose that the waters of the ocean were at any 
time fresh since the creation of sea- fishes and sea plants : for these will 
not live in water that is saturated with salt, so neither will they live in 
water that b fresh. We therefore conclude that the Deity created the 
waters of the sea of a saline quality, and that they have retained it in 
nearly the same degree in all ages. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DISSERTATION ON DREAMS. 

Condnaed from p. 9.5. 

rpHE a6lton of the soul upon the body has been supposed by others to 
bethecadseofdretms. This thought does not strike at first view witH 
iiie same absurdity as the foregoing one. ' The soul is certainly an a&ivc 
powerful agent, as we know by daily experience. How far its powef$ 
extend we do not yet, perhaps, fully know. Brit th'S thought has 
great, if Hot insuperable difficulties. How can the soul a61 with such 
power, and yet not be conscious that these operations are her own ? We 
often dream of many other persons, ^nd sometimes such persons as we 
have never seen before ; we hear them, see them, converse with thein,. 
handle them ; we receive various impressions from them, or communicate 
impressioos to them. There is not an emotion of the mind but what 
vre can receive and communicate, nor a bodily action but we a^ times 
perform, or see performed by others in dreams. We have fufferings as 
acute and joys as high in our dreams as in our waking hours. Now can 
the soul be botk agent and patient in the same action ? Can she produce 
tU these images, and not be sensible that it is her own work ? Can she 
thus act and be acted upon, and not be conscious tlwrt only herself is the 
cause of the whole ? There b nothing analogous to this in our waking 
hours. Nor can we have recourse to any known principle of the human 
mind, to give a shadow of support to the idea that the soul's action upon 
the body is the cause of dreams. 

If neither the adtion of the body upon the soul, nor the action of the 
saul upon the body will account for the cause of dreams, there remains 
but one cause more that we can imagine, and that is, the a6Hon of some 
other spirit upon the soul while we are asleep. To this many objections 
ha;Me been made. But let it be considered that on all other groundfe 
dveaming seems impossible ; on thb ground it is possible : and as the fe6l 
is certain, that we often do dream, why should we rejedl the only 
possible solution of the phenomenon because it has some difficulties 
attending it ? That there are spiritual agents existing, seems highly 
leasonable, in the nature of things, and that they are of various orders, 
capacities, and moral attainments ; but revelation sets this fadV in a clear 
light, and assures us that there are thrones, dominions, principalities, and 
powers, both of good and evil angels. We know indeed but Utile of 
their nature, powers, and faculties ; yet it seems reasonable to suppose 
them to be as various and diversified as those of men, among whom we 
meet with the serious and the comical, the lively and the phlegmatic, the 
angry and the placid, the envious and the benevolent. And why may 
not the natural disposition of spirits, or their acquired habits, give a bias 
to iheir actions as well as to those of mea? Their employments or 
amusements admit doubtless of vast variety. 

It is said, if our dreams are owing at all to the Influence of other spirts, 
would they not be moye oohcrentanfl rational than they usually are ? It 



may i>e answered, that tlic omjqimx and way of a£Uoaof diffierent spirits is 
to us unknown* and whatbef tbey mean seriously to employ, or only Iq 
divert and amu^ tbemtelves ki our dreams, we do not determine, but 
^ery probably often the latter. Certain it is, that many men, no| 
otherwise deficient in understanding, do frequently amuse themselvea 
in things as trivial. And after all, (he mcoherenca and irrationality of 
many dreams may be owing to the indisposition of the organ rather than 
So any imperfection of the agent by \*\nch they are caused. 

But is it reasonable to belio«e# that the Creator has given power to any 
spirit to exercise such an agency over the minds of men, as this solution 
of the cause of dieaming admits of? Does it comport with his wisdom 
and goodness so to do ? It may be replied, that no agency is contended 
for more than what is exercised by one man upon another when both 
are awake. We give to and receive ideas from each other continually : 
we can excite all sorts of feelings in each other*s minds, sorrowful and 
joyous, disgustful and afiedtionate, horrible and pleasing, virtuous aiu) 
vicious ; and this only by words, or even by silent actions. Kindred 
minds particularly have a great ascendancy ovec each other j yet who ever 
thought of arraigning the wisdom and goodness of Deity in this. 

It is granted, that if any man watdi his mind and guard his thoughts 
with a virtuous stridhiess, that he will be much less liable to the bflueoce 
of another 9 unless his understanding be convinced that he ought tp 
receive it, and his will on that ground submit to it. Why may it not be 
as consistent to suppose the minds of man, from natural and moral 
dispositioiu;, may be^ in a peculiar manner, accessible to some spirit of 
similar dispositions ? This implies ik) further power in s(Hrits, either 
j^ood or bad, than what we ourselves give them from our ownhabitSt A 
person whose habits of life are virtuous, does not in bis dreams plunge 
into a series of crimes ^ nor are the vicious reformed when dreaming 3 
the choleric man &nds himself offended by slight provocations as well in 
his dreams as in his ordinary intercourse with the world, and a mild 
temper continues generally pacific in sleep. 

Again, some have objected to this hypothesis as giving grouiHi to 
superstition i bat it may be retorted that it is mora reasonable to ascribe 
the cause of dreams to spiritual agency than to chance, which is a mef r 
name that describes nothiogt or to the power of matter which is a 
nonentity.. 

It has been ol:(ie£bd also that this scheme is not philosophical ^ but it may 
be remarked th^t those who ascribe to chance and matter the phenomenon 
•of di^hmis, ought not to repsove others for unphilosophical ideas. But 
why not philosophical ? Is nothing to be honoured with the name of 
philosophy but what is perfedlly demonstrable } If so, we must reduce 
even the philosophy of the present day into a very narrow compass 
indeed. 

The evidence of spiritual agency in dream>» which parhcps will strike 

with most force, is to be found in the Scriptures. Joseph was divinely 

admomsbed in a dream to flee with the chikl Jesus into Egypt, and by 

the same agency in a dreai% was dirtied to com* btA agaia* Aogda 

VOLjy. 8 
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^ arc mentioned as the agents in many dreams, a» of Jacob in the vision 
of the ladder. Gen. xxvii, 10—15. and of the ring-sttaked and spotted 
cattle. Gen. xxxi. 10 — is. DanielH dreams also inhere explained by 
angek,chap. vit. i, 16, 23. viii. i, 13, 16. And from the whole account oC 
them it seems they were caused by the agency of angds. 
^ It is an ancient sentiment that dreams proceed from spiritual agencyv 
Homer sa^s, 

Dfetnw arc from Jvpitcr. 

The sacred Scriptures speak of them as coming from God immediately,^ 
or mediately by the agency ofangete and spirits through his permission : 
and the worse sort of dreams Is expressly attributed to the same cause as 
well as the better. Thus Job. complains, ** When I say. My bed shall 
comfort me, my couch shall ease my complaint ; then thou scarest me 
with dreams, and terrifiest me through visions." K therefore it be 
granted th^t some spiritual agents are the cause of some dreams, is it not 
most probable that other spiritual agents are the cause of othdts? And 
. if one sufficient cause is investigated, why should we not rest contented, 
why look out for others^ But there are some dreams recorded in Scripture 
which we should do injustice to the present subject not to mention, 
Jvidges, vii. Gideon, before he smote the Midianites and Amalekites,^ 
heard a soldier in theenemy^s camp tell a dream : his companion give an 
interpretation to it thus : " There was a man that told a dream to hts 
fellow, and said. Behold I have dreamed a dream, and loacake of barley 
bread tuinbled into the host of Midian, and came unto a tent and smote 
it that it fell, and overturned it, that the tent lay along. And his fellow 
answered and said. This is nothing else save the sword of Gideon the 
son of Joash, a man of Israel : for into his hand hath God delivered 
Midian, and all the host." Now though there is no particular agency 
, mentioned concern mg this terrifying emblematic dream, yet it is evident 
that it was through the agency of spiritual power, and so Gideoi^ 
• believed, and was greatly strengthened by it' and its interpretation : 
notwithstanding it was only the dream of an heathen soldier, interpreted 
by his comrade. 

In A6ts, xvi. we ftnd Paul andhis companions preaching the gospeX 
in several provinces of the lesser Asia, till they came to froas, a seaport 
of Mysia, near to ancient Troy. Here he had a vision in the night. ** There 
stood a man of Macedonia, and besought him, saying. Come over into 
Macedonia and help us. And after he had seen the vision, immediately,** 
says the historian, «* we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us to preach the gospel unto them/* 
Modem philosophy would laugh at Paul and his companions for being 
determined in their journey by a dream : but Paul had more piety, and 
perhaps as much philosophy as the wise men of the present day, whQ 
ascribe dreams to chance, or to the power of dead matter. 

In the history- whick Matthew gives of our Lord*s death, he says, 
" When PiUte was set down on the judgment^seat, his wife sent unto 
him, saying, Have thou nothbg <U} do with that just man 5 for I have 
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su&red many things this day, in a dreamt because of him.** Who can 
doubt but that the dream of thb heathen woman was monitory ? and 
happy would it have been for Pilate had he regarded the admonition, and 
not have condemned the holy Jesus. But though ** God speak ouc^ 
yea» twice^ in a dream, yet man regardeth it not.** 

We might mention the dreams of Joseph the son of Jacob, which were 
indicative of the future greamess of that virtuous and amiable youth ; of 
Solomon at Gibeon, in the early days of his government j of Pharaoh*s 
baker and butler, &c. all of which give proof of spiritual agency ; but 
it is not necessary that we dwell upon these. 

If God be a spirit, it seems more reasonable to believe, that there is a 
much greater variety of immaterial beings than of material, and that the 
universe is fuller of spirit than of matter. It seems, to many thinking 
men, a great fault in the philosophy of the present age, that it attributes 
too much to matter, and too little to spirit -, whereas in reality the one is 
never more than an instrument, the other is always the agent. The 
principle of gravitation itsel€ cannot be accounted for by any adtion of 
matter upon matter ; for it is very well known that its power is answerable 
only to the solid contents of bodies, and not to their surface ; it must 
therefore be resolved into some immaterial cause that penetrates the 
inmost substances of things, and exerts a power of which matter is 
altogether incapable : if therefore matter cannot a£^ upon matter without 
the agency of some spiritual being, why should we think it strange to 
have recourse to such a cause for the produdHon of such extraordinary 
efied^s as dreams. Thus it should seem that this hypothesis is supported 
by analogy. 

In further support of this view of the subjedl, it may be observed, that 
there are many sensible persons living, who, at different tiroes in their 
Hfe, have dreamed of . something happening to them, that has made a 
lasting impression upon their minds; and the thing has afterwards 
happened in the very same manner, and with the very same circumstances 

» as before dreamed. How can these be accounted for by any reference 
to chance or matter ? Do they npt rather declare a superior original, and 
manifest a spiritual agency ? And shall we ascribe some to spiritual and 
some to material causes? Where would be the philosophy of such 
condudt ? Shall we not rather be consistent, and suppose that good spirits 
may inspire some as evil spirits may inspire others ? 

Perhaps my readers will indulge me here in relating a very striking 
emblematic dream of a young minister, which has had a considerable 
pradtical effetl upon his mind for upwards of twenty years* He entered 
the ministry very yoimg, being placed in peculiar circumstances, which 
made it his duty so to do. He never had any flattering ideas of the 
min'isterial charadter. Labour, poverty, and reproach, were his 

* expedtations j but the weight and impoi'tance of the work . greatly 
oppressed his mind, and caused great seardiing of heart, and perpetual 
and earnest prayer in t^m» that he might so perform his work as to be 
approved of when Christ came. During this exercise of soul he dreamed 
that he was in a populous. city, and that his business there was t9 
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carry a quantity of salt with him where vfer he went, butparticulaTly tog^ 
to the squares and public streets with it. 

In this employ he saw many others also engager!, some of whoni had 
got more salt than himself, and some less. He observed that such as 
carried their salt remissly and unconcerned, had it daily grow less and 
less, till at last the vessels of many were quite empty, though they still 
kept up their profession as carriers of it. On the other hand, such as , 
carried it with care, had it continually increasing. 

He observed also that some carried their salt In bags ; these were 
continually losing in quantity ; others in baskets, and of these some had 
Open baskets and some covered. From an observation of these 
circumstances, he had great anxiety in his mind, having an earnest desire 
to know which was the proper method of carrying his salt, that he might 
not lose it : which he bad been given to understand was an evil much 
to be feared. He thought himself in a place of gt eat concourse with his 
$alt, which had always been in an open basket, like those which he had 
Seen market people carry apples in; he thought it had been increasing 
and growing heavier ever since the day he had first carried it ; and as he 
had it hanging down his back, over his right shoulder, he felt himself 
in eminent dinger of dropping it, which greatly distressed Wm. 

In these circumstances he said, ** O that some one would inform wie 
how to carry my salt, that I may neither drop it, nor be so oppressed 
as 1 am with its weight :** when looking round, he saw a most benign 
middle-aged man approach him, with long flowing robes after the 
eastern fashion, and without any covering on his head. This person 
came up to him with a look of the greatest possible good will* and stood 
some tim'e viewing him. At last the yoting man spoke, and requested 
dirediion about his burden. ** Stand stlTI, (Said the benevolent figure) 
and I will instrudl you.** He then stretched out his right hand, dnd said^ 
•* Do you see that company of salt carriers ?** The young man looked^ , 
and Saw a great many at a distance, with various quantities of salt, which 
they carried in different ways. After he had considered them some time, 
his instructor said, ** Maiiy of these carry their salt in bags tied up : 
they will soon lose it. Some have it In baskets whh lids to them, >. 
\vhich they open only at times : this is wrong ; it will not thus increase* .^ ^ Jf • 
Some have it in open baskets : this is right ; but these do not all carry it * \^^ 
alike ; for some have it like yourself, hanging down the back : these areii(% J 
in danger of letting it fall ; but tlie others have it standing upon their ^ t 
shoulder ; there it stands both safe and easy : you must put your own it>iy;i^ 
that position, and then you will always keep and increase it." 

The young man replied, " Then, by Ihe ^ace of God, I will grt \ 
upon my shoulder :" having so isaid, he whh much dlfficuhy got it up 
and finding itto^tand easy and safe, he awoke praising God: aa? 
behold ! it was a dream. t - a 

« He that haA a dream, let him tefl ft dream.^* \ A 

I-et us say a word or two on the use and abuse of dreams j for»Iike ' 
most other HfisxgSp fliey are capable of both* 
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There Is tMM a moie ^oitful tounoe ofsitperttinoD to weak mifidf tkm 
dreams. Such tre elated beyond meaiare when diey tbmk they have . 
httd a propittott dream ! and again, how are titey terrified and dejected 
when they itnagioe it to portend some evil ! This if an abuse indeed : 
how much more rational wottld it be to live dependent mpon the caro 
and goodness of our heavenly Father, aubimttmg all our concerns to hia 
providence, and making his wovd our daily rule of action. Thus we 
^ould avoid many follies and many anaueties of mind : we should neidicr 
be elated without reason, nor be depreseed without cause. 

The great reason why people pay sudi regard to dreaiBS as to make 
Aem a rule of «ctioo> is, their earnest wish to be acquainted with 
futurity. Such a wish is net only vain, but wi<.!:ed, bocanse it evidently 
betrays a want of confidence in God* and of rabmission to hia 
goremment. Besides^ it is evidendy happy for us that we are 
ignorant of futurity, as the knowledge of it would often grcady depresa 
eur spirits, and unfit us for the various active duties of life. Nothing 
can be more futile and Tain than the common mode of ^interpreting 
dreams, namely, by the rule of contraries. The words of the prophet 
apply fully tt> this point ; ** Let not your diviners that be in die midst 
of you deceive you, neither hearken to your dreams* which ye cause to 
be dreamed; but ye shall seek me, saith the Lord, and iiad me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart." Jer. xxix. 8— 13« 

There are very few dreams worth telHng ; how unfit and unprofitable 
ts it, then, to relate them in company* and eagerly to listesi to some 
senseless interpretation of them: yet this is too often the case with 
many religious persons. Rather, let oar words be seasoned with the 
salt of v(rfsdom, administeung instruction to die hearers. 

Netwtthstandkig, God may, and I ^ink does, at times, give a 
warning hint in a dream ; yet this is comparatively tiot often. And 
if at any time we have had such a dream, yet we are never to depart 
from that rule of troth which God has given us In the Sacred Scriptures. 
It is an abuse of dreams, which has brought even such of them as are 
rational or Avme into disrepute with many people. 

I think it is a pbilosopihical abuse of dreams which some have fidlen 
Into, who, on account of. the wildness and -extravagancy of them, have 
concluded that liiinktng is merely a bodily action, being» as they say, 
the proper operation of the brain ; benoe diey infer the materiaiity 
of the soul. It may be granted that rational thinking does depend upon 
a right disposition of the body, as an instfumenty but surely aright 
disposition of the body is not the eftcieol cause of rational thinking. 
The state of the body may help or hinder thought, but cannot e&ct it. 
fA^t aoLf be obscured or dreiki^d by an intetposing body* acoocdiog to 
iAi§ ntftttre of suck body^ bnt what body will cause light ? 

Agtiln*some wooM iofeir that theee as no such thing as material 
«ift«bmee in nature j because, say ^ley* i|\ our dreaaM, wc luveaa 
atrdag impressions made upon our ounds sa when we are awakcw yet 
It4ft granted that w^e bsvu idx> bo£ly eibiaBB .-thoci before us to oause 
these im'^ressions, therefore there is no more reality in one case Aan ' 
^eotbet^ii-iil 18401 tiabkuEfi^ ..> : 
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The u^e of dreams is varioust and chiefly of a pra£lical nature. The 
difficulty of accounting for the cause of thein hi^een already grflDted# 
and what has been said on that part of the subjedl has been adiranced aa 
prd>able rather than certain^ I ain not averse to any thing better that 
may be said to elucidate the subjed^ farther. 

If so common a thing as a dream is attended with such difficulties as 
to divide philosophers in their sentiments upon it, so that none of them are 
certain of its cause, we may surely infer that our imderstandings are 
"very weak and impe;^fe61, and not, in all cases, capable of compassing 
the causes of things ; for however clear fadfe may appear, yet their 
causes are so £iur out of our sight, that we at most can only guess at 
them : let this teach us liiodesty and humility, both in our conclusions 
and in our commerce with men : let it ako adt as a stimulus to our 
researches, to add diligence to our inquiries ; but never let tjs come to 
positive conclusion witliout certain evidence. 

While the senses are inad^ive, and the avenues of the body closed up, 
the soul is endowed with sense and perception : we have often images 
and impressions of a more lively nature when asleep, than when awake; 
may we not, therefore,,conclude that the soul is immaterial and immortal? 
It is certain the soul is in a great measure independant on the body j for 
though the body be asleep, and not at all afFe£ted by the ot^edls around 
it, the soul is ofien surprisingly ad\ive. Are they not, then, of distindi 
and difierent substances ? Else "«vhy shall one be heavy, and wearied by 
the labours of the day, and the other be still disposed to aiSiion ? Why 
does the one stand in need of such frequent help by rest and sleep, and 
the other disdain all rest, and want no restoratives ? The soul has her 
distindt joys and sorrows, pleasures and pains, while the body is senseless 
and asleep ; why then may she not have her enjoyments, pains, and 
employments when the body is in the grave } 

But the best use which we can make of our dreams, is, that they do in 
a great measure make known to us our own character. They not only^ 
discover much of our natural disposition, but also much of our moiral 
tempers. In dreams we have no disguise, nature appears as it is j we 
wear, so to speak, our own natural colours. However we may restrain 
our strongest propensities when awake 5 yet in our visions we are off 
our guard. Ambition or humility, covetuousness or generosity, lust or 
chastity, revenge or forgivenels, will ihen be discovered without 
disguise : and the ruling passion of our souls will be made manifest* 
Here then a method offers itself of soi^e improvement even of our 
sleeping hours ; and if we Ivill but mark the usual tenor of our dreams, 
we shall considerably increase in self knowledge. 

A giulty conscience is the worst of evils. 1 pity that man who, when 
he retires to rest, is afraid of himself. His sleep is broken and 
disturbed. His dreams tormenting, and his retirements distressing : let 
such an one forsake the wickedness of his way, and the unrightepusness 
of his thoughts, and let him return to God that he may find mercy » 
so shall his days be vhrtuoos^ his nights serene, tnd his dreams 
-pleasant. 
. Lastly, by night and by day let us reverei?3e Jehovah. Wlicniwe U« 
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down and when -we arise, let us commit ourselves to him« He if 
about our path and about our bed, and spyeth out all our ways* and 
he is acquainted with all our thoughts ; nothing is hidden from his eye. 
Let us realize his presence always; then, whether sleepbg or waking, 
living or dying, we shall be always his. 

P. S. The curious reader may consult, on the subjed^ of dreams, Mr. 
Baxter's Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Sou^—Bbbop Newton^ 
Dissertation on Dreams^-Hartley on Man— and Dr* Beattie*s Essay on 
Dreams. 



REBELLION AGAINST JEHOFAH 

AND 

SUBJECTION TO HIM, 

CONTRASTED, 

A SERMON, BY THOMAS PAIN. 



" The McofKl Adam shtll ttnan 
The raiM W Uieilm.'* 

pJt. WATTS* 



QUOTATIONS. 

'' TF the blessed God should at any time, in consistence with his 
glorious and incomprehensible perfe£Uons, release those wretched 
creatures from their acute pain and long imprisonment in hell, I think 
I ought chearfully and joyfully to accept of this appointment of God for 
the good of millions of my fellow creatares, and add my joys and 
praises to all the songs and iriumplif of the heavenly worlds in the day 
of such a divine and glorious release of prisoners. 

** The ways, indeed, of the great God, and his thoughts, are far 
above our thoughts and our virays, as the heavens are above the earth* 
yet I must rest and acquiesce wb^e our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father*! 
chief minister, both of his wrath and of hb love, has left me in his divine 
revelation of Scripture, and am constrained, therefore, to leave these 
unhappy creatures under the cha'ms of everlasting darkness, into which 
they have cast themselves by their wilful iniquities, till the Uessed God 
shall see fit to release them : this would, indeed, be such a new, such nfi 
^onishing and universal jubilee, both for devils and wicked men, as 
inust fill heaven, earth, and hell with hallelujahs of joy." 

Dr. Watts, ftef. to VoL iL of The World to Come. 



** A6hp ill. 21. Whom the heavens must receive until the restitution 
of all things— or restoration of all things, when all tlungs shall be 
restorcjd to that coadlUpn from which sin put them.'* 



*' Eph*i« lo. That in the drapensatibu of the fulness of times Im 
tsnghi gtthei together in one aAl thhags in Christ,^ both which aore in 
liei^en and which are in earthy even in him*— The meaning of tkc 
whole seems to be» that whereas the order and harmony of GodV 
principal wt)rkmanship, inte11e6>ual creatutieSy angeb and men, ha^ne 
been disturbed and broken by the entrance of sin into the world, all 
mankind^ and many of the angels apostatized from himr- God 
woiild» in his appocoted tlae» give Christy the heii of all things, the 
honour of being the repairer of the breach, by gathering together again 
tiie dii§otDtcd members of the cf^atioi! ifi and under Christ as their 
head.'* 

'* I Tim. ii. 6. He gate himself a ransom for aB, to be testified in due 
time. — ^The word here translated ransom signifies the laying down one's 
life to save another's \ he paid a ransom worthy to obtain the salvation 
of aU me\i." 

*• tteb. ii. 9. That he by the grace of God should taste death for 
erery man.— To render sin remissable to all men, and them salvable j 
God punishing man*s sins in him, laying on him the iniquities of us all ; 
and so God became propitious to all.** 

Poole's Annotation. 



«• We may as well expe^ all the clocks in the town to strike at once, 
as that all good people will be of the same mind j it is not so much our 
differences, as our imprudent way of managing them, that produces the 
jniscUef*" 

Mr. Philip Henry* 
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*^ Tfeey lutre reb«U«d ^gaMit m*." Ba. i, t. 

These wovds are a weighty sentence : the manner in which they are 
introduced calls for our seridus attentibn. Jehovah, by the mouth of hts 
servant th^ prophet, proclaims, **Hear, Olteavenf, and give ear, OearA'; 
for the Lord hath spoken : I have nourished and brought up childrto, 
and they hate rebelled against me. **^ The first verse informs ik, that the 
teat relates to the vision, which the" prophet saw^ concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem ; and truly they were a rebeHious people before the Lord, as 
is plain from the history of the nation of the Jews. 

But it is my design to take up the subjedt in a more extensive point of 
Tiew ; and consider rebellioi^ iwt only as it relates to Israel, but 
attend to the subject at large. I shall therefore take notice, 

L Agaiitft whom this rebellion it. . 

n. Consider the nature of it : and. 

Lastly, The consequences or frtiits of it. 4 . 



. And vhi(e I 4111 emplaytog mf, thougto on iWt awful siibjt^ 
^fttonul spiritt bf th|[ bleMcd mfliicoGe» suitably impr^l* vxf jnind. 

The /PfnpOt against whom this. rebe]ll<?a is, I purpose lifst tp 
xQnsider. o Tiiey have sebelWd against. M»»'!sdith the Lo(d Je^iovaX^ 
is the rightful sovereign of the universe. , To hin^the iotire right of 
.sovereignty belongs, and in him all the perfe^onf of sovereignty 
^centre. He is infmitely. perfect : there ia no impe];fe£^a in him* His 
^w, or rale of h'ls govemn^eot, is io perfect unison with l^is nature ; it 
is holy justr ai\d good. A4.L its commands are perfe^y wise an4 
^ood; they, are not like the cofiunaods of mai\y w}ct;ed mpnarx;hs, which 
o^ better broken than kept, in which fiase arebelUoa may bejusti&able^ 
but the law of Jehovah b grounded on eternal principles of equity and 
Jtruth. 

This law is binding on all rational creatures which God has 
created. Tins is perfe^ly reasonable, because aLtL had their being 
^om himj •' in him we five, ^nd move, and have our being.'* And 
was it not for his upholding care we should return again to earth. It is 
impossible' that ; there should be a creature without law ^n God : the 
worst absurdities would foUpw.' A creature, under no obligations ip 
God, could not be a creature of God : yea, such a creature would be a 
God itself.* As every rational crea^ur^ b under law to God, it follows, 
that a perieQ obedience to the law of God is the proper duty of every 
creature. All the powers of the soul and body ought to be consecrated 
to Jeliovah : the whgle service of ALL cr^tmesis his due. 

I proceed, secondly, to consider, the jiature of this rebellioo. It is a 
rejedUon of the sovereignty of Jehovah^ the language of it is, •• we will not 
have him to reign over us.*' It is to oppose his government, to cast off 
his law, and instead of loving the tdxd God, with all the powen of soul 
and body, if is to hate bim, and place the alfedions on other things. 
Hence wicked men are emphatically said to be, •• Haters of God." 
Instead of yielding that obedience to him which his i^^hteous law 
ilemands, 'ie is to rejed his service, and, in fad>, to declare for 
independance : or, what is worse, to oppose him, and trample underfoot 
his authority.' 

Supfwiie aktrig, whose laws were just and good, ani who had a jun 
right to the throne, should luye subjects who cast off all allegiance 
to mm, iind's'eek to dethrone and desWoy him : suc^ subje^b we should 
• consider' we're intirely out of their proper plac^. So iu the case now 
lender consjideratioiy ,the creature J^eaves bis proper place where he 
ought -^o!)6, knd where God placed him, and casts off all allegiance tp 
' Jehovah; j^ea, does all in his power to dethrone him. 

Thu'sll^ angels kept not their firrt estate, but left their own habitation; 
they *br6Ke l/he^ond of union in which they stood, and instead of 
,^rvipfo l^notfjrrujgj ani worshipping Gpd their jnak^, they despised 

Wan a&o trod in the sam^ ^teps j .the Al.mighljr.freated him holy and 
told lupj wh^th^^qaighj, an4 what he u^jit ^t^t^^Q- He, i^tead 
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Dflivtngina fdlrtefiefof what GmlK^fsdd, ahd an ihtrre' obedience 
thereto, broke through, thc^ pibhHntions - of* JehovaH, ' and wa» 
governed^ not By tee rigKtecmarfew of 'God, butby.his'titwir wtll and 
desires, in f ontradtdHbn to thewni of God. And is it not a *fa6i ^hat we 
are all by nature treading^ in the same steps ^ Do we not see men in 
general, yea, ail men, reje6Kng the authority, and living in defiance 
of heaven, «^ our tongues are our awn (say they) wlib shall be Idtd 
over us ?'* It is a vain thing to serve the l^ord 5 for the proud aria 
happy, and they tlial tempt God are deliVercd. Such was the language 
of the'sintiers of old; such is the language and conduct of sinn<ii% 
DOW : it may be triily saidof them, 

*' They Utc ertr»ng*d afar from Go4, 
■ ' And lore Che dutance well.'* 

Here we behold the creatures perfe^ly out of th^ir proper place j 
instead of living in obedience to that divine law which is immutabTy 
binding on them, they are reje6lii)g'it., ^ttittead of doing that which' is 
consistent with the nature of Jehovah, they do that which is contrary to 
bis very nature. Instead of answering the end for which they were 
created, namely, to glorify God, and enjoy him, the creature, in a state'of 
rebellion, is thwarting the very end of his creation. 

1 proceed, thirdly, to consider the consequences or 'effe£W of this 
rebellion against Jehovah. These are awful and great! This was the 
cause of angels being cast out of hfeaven, and from the height of glory, 
plunged into the depth of misery. Awful chaftge indeed I! ! Rebetlion 
was the cause of man's being driven out of Paradise. . 

^ ' « Tliey lost fhrff gtrden and ttwtr- tt«d,< ^ '" ' 

; Aiulruw«d«U^lbieiru{aMwniaccr*, .' ; , . . ,, • 

• - • . " ' . '. "«'.'■'. 

Man by sin lost the inestimable privilege of cpmmunioo with Go^ ; 
he was no lopg^r an objedt for ttie divine complacency, op?-in.a capaci^ty 
to hold communion with his maker., . . ,. ^ ~.-t \ * j . 

Love, tiiat bond of union, was eraseid ir%m his fieart, and Instead of 
delighting i^ pod and ^ those which please him,. he feels an jiversioi^to 
that which is. good, and an inclination to that whicii is sinful. ^ ^ 

Knowledge, (a part of the image qi Ood, in which man ^ was created) 
is in a great measure destroyed : and man, considered as a fallen creature^ 
has no just views of God, nor of himself ; •« But the underitanding is 
darkened, being alienated from the life of Go<l through the ignorance 
that is in them, because of the blindness of their hearts." 

Righteousness and holiness are lost by rebellion, and instead of those 
heavenly endownvents of the image of God, man has the im^ge of 
- Satan. 

ITie memory, which, in a sate of sinless perft^idti, wai a faithful 
record, is now become ttesicherous, by which means we ire prone,, very 
prone, to be forgetful hearers of U^ word. 

The S6uf, instead «f being the ftidenec iif peace andjoy^ofcn filled 
withdistrtM. Sloi in a grekt mes^iure, i^ iu own tbrmeator. * *' Tii^xe is 
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BO peace, saith the Lord, to th« kicked.** Death* judgjnent, eternity^ 
are subje£)s which at times alarm the mo%t rebelliout. 

The body, instead of beiog perfc^U healthful, aiid vigorous, is often 
the subject of defonnity, disrate, ^arKT 'weakness. Instead of b^ing 
immortal, it is a dying pertshabie worm. 

If we take a view of the Vorld at large, we behold warring elements, 
brutes destroying eac& othet, man desnoys'inan ** from whence come 
wars and (ighii ngs t ctnnv they noHrencr, evcfn of youf liisis?** 

But let us take one more step forward, and just mention theawfu) 
destrufhoti that awtu'ts the rebels that refuse to lay down the arms of their 
rebellion. •• 'tTiey shall have their part in the lake "which bumeth with 
fire, and brimstone, which is tht second death.'* Yes, the whole 
terraqueous globe will be turned into a lake of fire. '* I1ie heavens and. 
the earth which are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto' tore, unto the day of judgment and perdition of ungodiy mcn.*\ 
Awful, state ! Dreadful beyond conception I ! ! All these things are 
the fruits and consequences of rebellion against Jehovah. 



IMPHOVIMENT. 

Here is matter for lamentation. How is the gold become dim! the 
^e gold changed'! How are the creatures, which God created holy and 
happy, become sinful and miserable ! How necessary is it that we should 
\Ht wfell acqua'mted with our state as rebels against God : for want of an 
experimental acquaintance with this, we have many swearing professors^ 
unclean professors, stout-hearttrd and proud professors, vain ulkers, &c. 
&c. But let a man be brought to view rebellion against God in its. 
proper light, audit will be hb heart's desire aiid prayer to be made free 
from sin. Let us seelt to have proper views of sin : let us pray for the 
spirit of tfiith to convince us of our rebellion, and cause us to feel true 
gonuition of 50U1 for it before God j let us seek for deliverance, both 
from th<e guilt and power of sin, througd jfesus Christ oUr*Lord, wliQ 
was manifested to destroy the works of the devils and makean end of sin. 
Yes, Jesus our Lord will put an end to rebellion, and cause every knee 
to bow to hiiP, and confess him to be the I^rd, and willingly and 
jojffully to a^rve hlin. On tliis most delightful subjedl ( purpose next 
to discou^rse. ' « • 

TO BS CONTtKUED. 




CONTAINING . 



* SIR, r . * "■ 

"f N a former letter I suggested, Aat whether the Scriptures teach thb' 
dodhine of endless punishment, or not, tliey certainly c^w to do 
stJ. WhethA thb suggestion was unfounded, the evidence in my last, 
letter must determine. You attempt however to discredit it by alledging] 
the few instances in which the terms rver, everlastings &c. as connedied 
with future punishment, are tised in the Scriptures. , . \ 

*• E*verlasiings as cwme^led with the future ]f unishment of men,^ 
you say, ** is used only^i;^ times in the 01dandN€^v^r Testauaerit j and 
yet this same word is used in the Scriptures at least ninety times, very 
generally indeed in relation to things that either have ended, or must 
end.*'— You proceed, ** as to the word eternal^ which is of the same 
meaning;^ it is used in thfc text and margin upwards of /e>r/y times in.the 
-whole bible, out of which there are OD^y itv0 which can be si|ppo8cd t<^ 
reflate to future punishment^.** You should have proceeded a HttTe. 
farther, Sir, and havfe told us bow often the terms evetf^or ever^ and! 
fof ever and'e^et are applied to this subjedl, as the drstin6lion between 
them and the words everlasting ai^d eternal Is chiefly English, and as 
you^av^ allowed^ that it is &om the Use of the one as w^Il as the dt^r that 
Y suppose ih6 Scriptures must, «« appear** to teach the do£lrine of endfess 
pxinishment. As a candid reasoner, you should also have Ibrbbme ta 
mention Jude, 6. with a view to diminish the number of testimonies; 
as it is n6t fo the endless punishment of men only that you objefl. By , 
these itie'dtis, your number >youldat least have extended to cleven^xi&x^'^ 

of seven, ' \ \. I, ^ 

' But passing 'this, I shall offer a few observation:? on .your reasoning* 
—firsts If the term everlasting be Applied to future punishment five or 
six times out of ninety, in which it is used in the Scriptures, this may be 
as^large a proportion as the subjefl requires. It is applied in the Scriptures 
to more than twenty diiferent subje£ls \ so that to be applied five or six 
times to one, is full as fireqjaent a use of it as ought to be expected. 

Secondly, If the application of the term everlasting to future 
punishment only five or six times discredit the very ajijiearance of its 
bebg endless, the same or nearly the same may be said of M^ existence of 
Cod, to which it is applied not much more frequently. You might go 
over a great part of the sacred writings on this subjedl as you do on the 
other, telling us that not only inany of the Oid Testament writers make 
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tm iHe ol!», bm «te^ pre^Mrtlon of tliel^ew; tfttt Mitihew never 
9ffiiit9 thp word to tkk snbje^ nor Mirk^ nor Luke, ^or John ; tbtt it 
h not so applied in the Adis of the apostles j and though Pkal once uses k 
iA his epMi to tfte ftomtm^ yet he clofes that and a!t Ins ofher eptsttes 
* ^thotH sd Qiing it Ugainj that James did not use it, nor Peter, nor Jbhn^ 
either tfr his three Epistles, or in the Apocilypse. And when you had 
tirat esuUished your point, youmight ask, with ai> air of triumph^ 
*' Is this a p^oof that the Scrlpttsres a^tar to teach,** the eternal 
existence of Godf Truly, Sir, I ahi ashamed to refute such trifling 5 yet 
if I. were not^ your readers, might be t^ that doubtless 1 had *« cogent 
reasons*^ fbr my si!encew 

Thirdly, K any donclusion can be drawn from the number of times ia 
which a iettn bijaed in the Scrf^rures, that numberiiumld be ascertained 
from the langitoges In whicTt they were written, and not from a 
ttanslattdn. Which onsncha subject proves nothing } but if dus had been 
done, as tt certainly >ught by a writer of your ptetensiom» we shouhf 
have heard nothing of number two*, nor of noinber /ft^. 

Fourthly, You tell us not only that *• the word everlnting it uiedf 
very generally indb<d in relation to things, that either have ended, or 
Kiust end," but that the woitl which is so rendiered, was by the OW 
Testament writers *« most generaify** so applied*. By •• the word 
which We render everCnttng,** I suppose you mean e^y. though there 
me other wofd^, as well as this, which are rendered everlasting, and 
tfab word is not al wtys so rendered. I have carefully examined it by t 
Hebrew concordance and, according to die beat of my judgment, 
BDticed, as I wei^t along, when it is applied to limited, and vdien to 
unlimited duration; and I find that, though it xifrt^mtntlf used to express 
the former, yet it is mvrefrt^tntfy, even in the OldTestament, applied to 
die latter. ' 1 do not alledge thb fad sft being of any couseqtience to the 
irgumentj for if h had been on the other side^ it would have pioved 
nothbg. It would riot have been at all surprising, if, in a bode wbereta 
ioTitde is revealed concerning a fdfure state, the wc^rd should have been 
nsed mvth ifm^ frequently in a figurative, than in a proper sense : but as 
fur at latn able to judge, the fadtiaotberwise. 

In looking over the various passages ih which the word occurs, I 
perceive duit inr many of those instances wtiich 1 noted as examples of 
the limited use of it, the limitation is such as arises necessarily from the 
liind of duration, or state of being, which is spoken of. W hen Hannah 
devoted her child Samuel to the Lord_/br evtr^ there was no Hmttarfon 
in hef mhftd: rile <ftd not intend that he should ever return to a private 
fife. Thus also when it is said of a servant whose car wss bored in hit 
master^ bouse, he shall serve him/<?r iver^ the 1 a ni ig is that he slKml4 
HeHnf go out^ee. And when Jonah lamented hst tne earth widi her 
httt w^s about hitbytfr nfer^ the term is not expressi ve of what It actually 
Jfnvtd, namely, •% three d«ys itnprisonment, as 'you unaccountably 

♦ F. 3*8, 319. 
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construe it % butof whit it w» mm Ahi^e^msians, yf}i\ch w^* thal'h^, 
wai cut off fflom^e land of the liting, and should ft4Vff.W>y^:^^.^^ 
%Ht. '. . - ' . . . L-. .-j * •• 

So far a».iay observatioiu extend^ the word. wt>ui^v^r^|vpU€d to a 
fiUure itatCp is to be taken in tlie endless seme i .aod th^s .yov^ jQUfseif . 
will allow, exc^t in thau fiasioges which rfla'etofuiuff^ptMi^Mment, 
You therefore piead for a m^aoing to thp lerin^ in relaiipn to thij. 
&«bje6>, which has nothing parallel in the Scripture* to support it. 

In the New Testament, a future state isa fnec^ueiU topic wiU^ the sapred 
writers ; and th^re, as might be expelled, the terms rendered yv^r/tfi//;?^, 
ittrnal^for €*veu &c. are generally applied iqthciindl^s sense. Of 
this you seem to be aware, and therefore, aftef asserting t^at, by Old 
Testament writer^, the term rendered everlasting was •• mos^generally" 
applied oth^rwbe, you only add concerning New Testament, writers, 
that they ^ use it but a few times in relation to future punii^ment i^ 4. 
i^ark, as we have already seen, of b^t veryjittle accounuifa^ particular 
term should be apgHed tQ,one subject only fev« or'Bix times, it does not, 
Miow. that the evidence is scanty. There nuiy b^ ©thpt t^'^J^ eq^iially 
ex^pressive of )bhe ssune thing y and the foregoing^letier, i^ is^po^uuy^d. 
ba^ glveapf oof^thaitbis is the ca»e iii ^ present insjtance» Apd if tlvere 
were no other term& to convey the sentiment, fiv^. or^i^f solemn 
afiseverationa on .any. one subject ougl^t to he reckoned >u$dent^ and 
^ »(^e than sumcient to command our assent^ and if sp,,^rfTy they 
may be flowed tp justify the assertion, that the Saiptures ^f^/^r, at 
least, to tqacl^ tbe dodbrine of everlasting punishment. 
^ . In answf:rlng whf 1 1 considered as a nii:)constru6lion of a passage of 
Scripture, (ft^.,j^y^ 19.) hugge^tqd that the phrase, </<tjy audrnghi, was 
iH)t expressiye/^f a succeflsi ve or term'^ble duration, but a figi^ative mode 
of speech, ,denoti:?|^./rfyfr//a//y. ." It follows then," say, you>' " that youi^ 
best ground, foqr beli^vin|5 thajt th^re is np successive ^di^raiion jifter 4h€^ 
cndofl^xi* world :is only a hgurative expression oif tWf^.t,'.*, Pid ^jreij 
^.writer draw such an, inference I What I al^dged; wra^^^t for ihe 
purpose of proving endless punishment, but m^ely to^cijr^edl what I 
considered as a misinterpretation of a pa^gf of Scf^tute* 4^ this be 
your meth<^ of dravnng consequences, we need n9t be ^surprized '^ at 
your inferring the dotirine pf universal sdyatiojn ^fx^pw^ the Holy 

I thought t^t yon, as well as myself had better not have ^i^tteroptedr 
to criticize q% Hebrew and Greek terms, you , t):^ink pther^jse. , Very 
well: we have a right then to exped^ the more at. your hands* Yetr 
methinks you should have been contented to meet an opp9ne«|t, w^io 
|3ever professed to l^ve a competent acquaintance with eitl^er'of, those 
languages, on bis ovm ground : or if not, you should either have assumed a 
Ihtle less consequence, or have supported your pretei^icms with a little 
bettei evidence. To be sure it was very kind in you to inform mefhat 



though mtihtskd MmnH figi^^ itk'somermpdXsf with ^e EbglUb wordt 
ettrmty and eternali yet they will Dotahvays bear to be rendered by tbai« 
terms. I'Otigliteqnally lo dwnk yott» no dottbt, ftv laadung nte^ 
and that teyteatedly, that <^ at for ^ word etemai^ U •• the tame ia 
the original which is translated everbsting *.** Serioutlyy may not a 
person, whhottt preti^idmg to be <)oali6ed for .Gieek crhtdfiM» 
uuderstandso much ofth^ meaning of words as to stand in no need of the 
foregmng infofuntibo? ' Nay more^ ts it not possible for him to 
Lhow Uiat the . GVtek words «m»v and tuun'^ wtU not always hear to he 
rendered by the English words etfrnity^ e'-jcrloitmg^ Or iUrnml^ and yet 
perceive tid evidence that the one wnJcu cjfjrfiuve of ^ulUss dKratitm 
than the' <aherf 

This* if it must be so caMed* was any «* hypothesis.*' To overturn k 

.you alkdge that ihe Greek terms will ** admit of a pltral,** and of iHe 

^ron6uns this and /^or beCore them* which the Engli^ wiH- notf* Sb 

far as this is the oasb, it may prove there is iwit diferenct b e taw ch 

them; but not that this difference consists ih the one being /^ 6xftre$sive 

•ftndless duratioM than the other. Words in English that are properly 

expressive of endless duration may not ordinarily admit of a plural \ and 

if this were universally the case, it would not fotlow that it is the sane 

in Greek. Nor is it so : for the idea of endless duration is fireqoentty 

conveyed by these very plucal forms of expression. Thus in Ephea. iiL 

XI. MTA vp^riy ri»f «u»wv ; according to his etirMoiJutrpose. So also 

in I Tim i. 17. — 

Now untothe king etemaU immortal^ invisible, the oniy wise God, he 
honour and glory for ever cut J ever. 

'" Render these passages how you wi11» you cannot do^m jntiice 

' unless you express the idea of unlimited (hiration—Atid though the 
. ' English terms may not admit of what is termed a plural form, yet they 

' admit of what is equal to it : for though we do not say everlastings nof 
eternities, yet we say for ever and enftr^ and you might as Wcltcotttefld 

.'that/or ever cannot properly mean unlimited duration, ;steiDg' another 
ever may be added to it, as that mmmf musA needs mean a limited duration 
oh account of its admitting a plural form of expression. You might also, 

^ywith equal propriety, plead for a plurality of #«^rrr in fatuiaty fv<Mn the 
English phraseeilDgy, as for a plurality of ages from the Greek. 

With respedt to the admission of the pronouns lAfVand «^^, -We' use the 
expression! tids eternity of bliss ; or thai eternity of Wiss | nor does such 
laogtiage, being applied to a stale of esistcnee, express the idea of 
' Hmitation. The very passage that yon have quoted, (Lnkexai. 3^.) 
where* a>«v isirendered nvofld, and adjotiitaof the pronoun that before it* 
refers to a state which you yourself I should suppo^, wovdbd allow td 

- he endless. u .- ^ .* .\ \ • , . * • . - .* • • 
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¥oK any iihiAg ^oii hare hhheflo^tHedgecl, ^e<^re«k iifttcii mtm md 
«Mifil^are Ma kis expcestt ve of endkss durafton thtn 4lie£ii^Hsh words 
eyeriastiqg tBdctectal : ^eJattn^ -wiieDS^y^ied tojleitt^iiryiconcenis; 
are used m t %uatWe or tnipmper lense ^ £req««ndy an ilie former; 
And if Ihis be a trolly it most ^Uow ^MXthttrnttimai ticwmncw te4hem 

You make JDudi of ^our rseAr of interlpretatkm, ^ttt" Wheiea-word 
lsiiaediardittiQatodiifercot'lhiDgi» tbiesub)K6^t«)elf must detenpme 
tfie IneadiDf «f ik^ word.** P. 3^3. Yoa are 10 ^sonfideht that this 
fdb .Ja.manlyfflDorfik as to intinmle 70ttr}>dief that 1 '«sha^lnot a 
wcood timehsTe the temeritj to reprove yoa for the use^of it/' If yon 
^txtmkie^yoiiwin^Mtiove^lhatlhBTesototge^^ad^t^ yet, 

tetialber to ftmr manimr of applying it. I 9hA lake the ^erty, 
'llDwarer* to •bjdSI to it now^ whatever ** tnutrkf' it vmy imf^. I 
ikaowDt ^vhoihoBe ^ bestcritics*' are* from -whom yon profess to have 
iakinn if, bst tome it ^pptan disrespedtfiil 10 Hhe Scrip tqres, and 
Jnadniisihle. It sappeaes that-all those wordsivhich ftveused in relation 
Ho diieffcnt tfaki^» (winch, hy the way, almost all words . are) have no 
prqpersaeami^'of ^»ir own, andthat they are to stand for nothing in 
jfae-dDGtskMi of any question, buti^e to mean any thing that the subjedt 
to which they relate qan be proved to mean wiihout ^m. Had 70U 
Md, ^t .the siil^gedl, including ^^onpe of . th$ writei^ must commonly 
determine whether a word should be taken in a literal,-or «n,a figuratrne 
4ensfl^ -that had been allowing k to have ^, proper meaning <?/ its atv/t ; 
and to this I should have no objedtion y but to allow tKvmeaniiig toia 
^rmhiit what shall be imparted lo it^by the subject, is to reduce h to a 
cypher. 

iBilt entt^ptiomableas yo«r rtAeof interpretation ts in itself, it is rendered 
m«ioh«ia«esf>^y«unnaniiier of applying it. If under the tersn <* subject** 
^yom had, inchided the scope and desigaof the writer, it had been so far 
^ood i hut by this term yituappter all lalong to aaean ^Jk doShtine^ffiOw^ 
Jmttisknemt abstrtf^My ansithrtd frotn ^wkat the &criiitxrci uofk 
€omcemi9i ^Ui ..at least from wifaat they teach by .the letms whidi 
^ro&siodly dat)tte itsdaratimik ¥ou4-e^Fe that -<* >there be something 
in the nature, df fotnre puiashmoat* which necessarily leads as to receivo 
the wotd »iwn^i in^an endless sense ;'in which case, as you very propeviy 
add, it is not the wmdhvX. the .iirit^iS which gives the idea; of eiklass 
ducatiaii*." Whatisithis but paying, We ar^tomake up otix mfnds 
oa the duration of future puntsbmerit from the; - nature and fitness of 
things : and bavUig done this, we are to understand the S<iripture4erms 
whi^aBOfidtfaiglBad to-exprfess that tturation, accoidin^y ? But if %e 
CKiaetdeshis^MiBbess iNritiKyuttbaaid of those ^ctipture terms, why 
do we. tEttiiib)e.them» aUd what is -the j^e^otng of «B yoiur qriticisms 
upon them } If they are so " weak, from their vague and indetermimAe 
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a|ip1icati<m in Scripture/* that nothing certain can be gathered from 
them, why not let them alone } It should seem as though all your 
critical labour upon these terms was for the sake of imposing silence 
ispon them. 

I do not know that endless punishment can be proved from the nature 
of things; but neither can it be disproved. Our ideas of moral 
government, and of the influence of sin upon it, are too contracted to 
form a judgment a /triors upon .the subject. It becomes us to listen 
with humility and holy awe to what is revealed in the oracles of 
.truth, and to form our judgment by it. When I suggested, that ** the 
nature of the subject determined that the term everlasting, when applied 
to future punishment, was to be taken in the endless sense,** I intended 
no more than that such is the sense in which it is used when applied to 
^'fatore state. 

By your rule of intei pretation, I have the " temerity'* to say again* 
you might dhprove almoit ciny thing you /tlease, I observed before, 
^at if one sliould attempt to prove the divinity ot the son of God, or 
even of the Father, fif»m his be'mg called Jckwah^ your mode of 
reasoning would render &11 such evidence of no account, because the 
same appellation is sometimes given to an altar, &c. You reply by 
insisting' that yiu interpret this t'erm by the suhjed* But if you 
interpret it as you do the term ^im^i^, it is not the name Jehovah that 
forms any part of the ground of your coneliuion. Vou do not, on 
•this principle, believe God to be self- existent from his being called 
Jehovah ; but that tne name j«hovah means self-existent, because it is 
applied to God, whom, irom other considerations, you know to be 
a sell- existent being. If Christ were called Jehovah a thousand times, 
you could not, on this account^ believe him to be the true God, according 
4oyottr principle $ because the same word, being applied to other 
things, its meaning can only be determined by the subjeS^ and in this 
case, as you say, it is not the word but the subject that gives the idea. 

The rule adopted in my last letter allows a proper meaning to every 
Scripture term, and does hot attempt to set it aside in favour of one that 
is improper or figurative, unless the scope of the passage Of the nature of 
the subje^ require it. This is a vefy different thing froin not admitting 
ii unless the suBjeS, from its own nature^ render it basolutely necessary. 
The one is treating the proper meaning of a Scripture Vord with 
respedt, not dispensing with it, but upon urgent necessity : the other is 
treating it with indignity, refusing it admission, except where it cannot 
4>e denied. " ; . - , 

.You refer me to Hab. iii. 6. as a parallel passage with Mat. xxv. 46. 
in which thie same word is used in the same text in a different sense *• 
< But these passages are not parallel : for there b no such antithesis in the 
one as in the other. It has been thought, and I apprehend is capable of 
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bein^ proved* that the CYerlasting ways or paths of God, denote those 
yery goiiigi forth by which he scattered the mountains, aud caused tha 
hills to bow J and that the tcim everlasting, in both instances, is expressive 
of merely limited duration. But adm tling that the everlasting hills. 
are opposed to-tkc everlasting ways of God, or that ihe one were o.tJj 
lofting, and tl»e other properly everlastings still theamithcsis in thif 
case naturally diredls us so to expound tiicm j wlierciis in Mat. xxv. 46* 
it directs to the contrary. If there bc;an opposition of meaning in ih© 
one case, it lies in the very term cjerlasting ; or between the duration 
of the hills and that of the divine ways; but the opposition in the other- 
is between iife^adptniskmeitt, and tjie adjective everksting is applied 
iticiommon to both; which, instead of requiring a different seiise to be 
given to it, requires the contrary. The words recorded, by Matthews 
are par.\llel to those in John, v. 19. Some shall come. forth to the 
xesurreSion of life, and some to the resurreSion of damnation -y and we 
might as ratiomdly contend for a different meaning to the ttnit 
** resurrection** in the one case, as to the term ** everlasting" in the 
other. 

But besides all this, by your manner of quoting the passage, you 
would induce one to suppose that you had taken it merely from the 
English translation, which, in a man of your pretensions, would be 
hardly excuseable j for though the same word be twice used in the 
passage, yet It is not in those places which you have marked as being 
80 : the instances which you have pointed out as being the same word,* 
are not the Mme, except in the English translation. 

It was asked. Whether stronger terms could have been used concerning 
ihe duration of future punishmem than those which are used? You 
tnswer, ** The question ought not to be what language God could have 
used, but what is the ineamng of that which he has used"* ?** I should 
have thought it had been one way of ascertaining the strength of the 
terms which are used, to enquire whether they be equally stwng with 
«ny which tlte language affords ? Should this be the case, it must 
follow, that if they do not convey the idea of endless duriition, it is not 
in the power of language, or, at least, of that language, to convey it. 

You suggest a few examples, however, which in your apprehension 
would hav6 b^en stronger, and which» if it had been the design of tlie 
Holy Spirit to teach the dodtrine of endless punishment, might have 
been used for the purpose. •* I refer you, say you, to HeU vii. i6« 
MutraXxn^t endless, say our translators. The word, you add, is neve 
connedted in Scripture with punishment, and but this once only 
with life ; which however Shew9 that the sacred witers speak of future 
. Hfo in a different way than they do of punishment. '* P# 3 34^ It » true 
tlie term aj(ai«x«tO' ishereappplted to life^ but not» as youinstuaate, to 
. that life of future bappmess which is opposed to punishment. The Hfo 
here spoken of is that which pertains to our Lord*8 priesthood, which i& 
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t^p sed to that of Aaron, wberem toftn tuete not suffered td continue fy 
reason of d&utk. The word stgaifies iifdiitoltAk \ atid b^ing applied to 
the oatute of a priesthood which death could oot dissol*vei\% scxj 
properly rcodered endins. It possibly might be applied to the endless 
h^ppii^sftr ot good men, as oppost:6 to the dissoluble or transitory 
eaj o yoMint s of ih€ pt«s«ut stal« j Uut as to the ptiBtshipent of the wicket!^ 
supposing it to be endless, I question whethir it be at all applicable to it. 
I on form no idea how the term indissehtbie any »ore than incorruptible^ 
can apply to punishment. ^Itc word K«T*Xt/«, to unloose ordissolve^ it is 
true, is said to refer to travellers /<90i//;^ their own burdens, or those of 
their beast?, when they reitbdby the way : but there are no examples of 
lis being used with referenee to the termination of punishment \ nor does 
it appear to be applicable to it. In its most common acceptation in the 
New Testament, it sigiufies to destroy ox demolish ', and you jrill scarcely 
suppose the sacred writers to suggest the idea of a destruSion whicji 
cannot be destroyed f 

You offer a second ej^ample, referring me to Isai. xtv.'ry. Israel 
shall not be confounded world without ^W*; but this is farther off'still. 
— In the first place, the phrase is merely English^ and therfove affords no 
example of "-Gretk,** for which it isjurofessedly introduced. — Secondly, 
It is not a translation from the Greek, but from the Hebrew. To have 
done any thing to pprpose^ you' should have foUiMl a Greek word which 
might havebeeta applied to puniskment, stronger than «»#¥••<: or if you 
tnust needs go to another language, you should hay^ proted that the 
Hebrew word^ In Isai xlv. .17. which are applied to future happiness^ 
fire stronger than the Gieek wor<l «Mm^ which i^ applied; tp future 
ptmishment; but if you liad attempted this, your ^ritxbma might not 
have pdrfe^ly agrorded, as they are (he same words whtth you elsewhere 
tell us, would, if •• literally rendered, be age, and agfs,^ t> * and therefore 
are properly expressive of only a limited duration. And why did you 
refer us to the O^/ Testament ^ It could not be for the want of an 
fxamftfe ter be found in the New. You know, I daresay, that the 
Englisli phrase, world without end occurs in Ephes. lil. 7 1 . And are the 
Gre^k wi^^rds there vised stronger than «(«y« and its derivatives ? On the 
4:tmts8ry» they are the very words made use of, and in a plural form too ; 
•»C mtc^w; Tt»; ytveaq tov umi^ run awTtuny thr9Ughout all ages^ 
world without end. Had these very terms been applied to future 
punishmexU. y9% ^oqld have pleaded for a different translation, and 
denied that they were expressive of endless duration. 

Without pretending to any thing like a critical knowledge of either 
the Greek or Hebrew language, I can perceive^ Sir, that all your 
mmiMitthave hitherto been merely founded upon Engltsh phraseology 
jmdfrcrmyour tran^ting ly and Chvage and ages J, as'thou^li one were 
the siqgijilar, and the other the plural, and ti; oitairdj; oti^^t^t^to the age of 
4gesif aa tlvM»gh oue here al«o were tl^ singular^ and tl^ pther the 
fhard^ttawtik fis homrpoxa reference to auart^vroit as a proper term to be 

/■ , , . . '■ • ■' r ev ' ' "- ' . ' . ' "^ 

iv- (rn!».. * 'V. »> ••/'»:. . i'./. * •• '■" '■ -' '*• t-i ' 
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I % Thuft are the ptths of aH wlwy forget tli- Alitilghty* ^ 
The expectation of the polluted shall perish." 

14 When he shall loath hts-coiifkience, •' 
For a spidet^fl web washh trust. 

1 5 He shall lean upon hisTiouSQ, but it'shairfiot' dtfmmtle, ' 
Cooecmmg it he shall make sure^ but it shalltiot be established 

t6 Before thfc solar rays he fsmotst. 

And his young twrgs shall shoot 01^ hk gartfen. 

17 His roots shall completely cover o?er thespJr'mg, 
But he shall §nd a Sitony soil. 

1 S Verily from his place he shall be swaHowferf Up ; 
It shall be coneembg him, I hare not beheld thee. 

j lii l fMit . jM" I i n I I I i i i i Hj ill l'; i M.I. -Ji^V '■ i • ■ =, 

13.3 In the I ith afid 12th verses w?s the comparison; this is the moral 
application oFit. The saying is a truth in itself, tut the application of 
it to Job was an abuse of it. T^ saying applies to open profanity and 
notorroos tice ^ the charadler of Job was outwar^ irreproachable, and 
he contended tha:t his private ^ite was as pure 4S his puhlic lile was 
Ttrtooos. In the mouth of Bildad it was a jew^/in - a swine $ 

SitCUt, 

The {ioltuted.'\ "Mr* Heath renders it '^^ ]irbj(i¥au~mdn7' Mr. Scott 
observes that he cannot any where find tliat the Hebrew word si^iiifies 
kjh9CTite^ here it is coupled ^'whfergeifulness ofCjod, which is a Scnpturt 
pfirase foriropiety» Ps. x. 4. 1 22. ch. xxxiv. 30. it meansan opressivi 
lUler. In Ps. xxxy. 16. 2. Jtrofane scoffer, \^\A our translator* 
fender the al)stra6^ substantive ?TB:n in Jer. xxiih i^. \f^ pofanenesi. 
The general idea of the word, thertfore, is not hypocrisy, or concealed 
wickedness^ but pollution, defilement from open apd avowed sin» 

14, Whin be shaltJ^ Here begins the comment upon the proYerbral 
cUation, which continueth to the end of the 19th verse. He enlarges, 
m this and the next verse, on the vuin hopes of these wicked men 
10 perpetuate tlieir greatness' by powerful aliiafices, or any o^hcr 
means. 

He is moist^ or green in the Intense heat of the* dayt ; the mctaphoi:! 
are taken from a garden- Jilant, perhaps the vine, and, contrasted with 
the marsh-Jilanis the better to represent the wicked man's i^oriunes 
and fatal catastrophe. 

17. But he shall Jind.'\ Literally, he rhaU iehelda ^ottsc of sUjuH 
An anin)ated phiase for a stony soil, as fiuxtorf explai^is it. llius the 
bttvse of thorns in ihe Syriac Testament, Mat. xiii. 2a. is ihornj 

r round. ' 

Verdant, and g«;r.Mra»<ftbcbeMiu«irhiI< . 
But th« toots twine wiihin. a stony spil . 

The beam sowj swaffows it : and lost from earth, ' 

^ , TtM itarent loU deikks tbc inglorious biitiL 

18. ./ have not beheld thee,"}. This is a strong manner of expressing 
letter abofition and abhorrence. The figure is a bold prdsopbpeia^ but 
n^t morfe, daring thap that of Ovid, who puts a'fong speech into the 
mouth pithe earth, when.phe was burnt up ^y the chWiot <if th^ 

' • • • 5.;..: :■ • > .0. «.•• « .qti .-:.; , ......f. 



19 T^l this is the rejoicing of \\\$ way. 

And from ihedust others stiaH spring forth, 
jio lUhold the Almighty will not abhor theperfect* 

But be will not strengthen in power the unjust. 
!i I Unt^i laughter shall. (ill tUy.uKHith* 

And shouting thy lips, 
22 Shame shall cloath thyenrvles 

Bui the tent of the unjust ah^U \^ alElcted/* 



19. OfA^rs shall.'] Other plants shall succeed to his place; that is, hia 
ostatt; shall piss into another family. Thus the period doses with the 
Ame metaphor that began it. 

20—22.] Here begins the inference drawn from tlic preceding 
reftedliohs. 

2<. Thy moutL &cO ^Je had begun the period» ver. 2.0. in the third 
person. Behold Qodioill not cast aivay aperffS man^ &c. Such a sudden 
turn olFthe sile 10 the second person is spirited and catches the attention 
by surprize; - whether this address to Job was serious or ironical : if it 
was serious, it was so on supposition of his becoming a righteous man : if 
ironical, it wo* cruel. As ii he liad said, " The etfed^ of God's regard 
for the upright, and detestation' of the wicked, will be, undoubtedly, 
deliverance of thee from thy afliction ; and^restoration of thee to thy 
former prosperity." 



CRITICISM ON 
SELAH. 



SIR, 

A LL truth will bear inquiry, and the tnost diligent and learned 
criticisms to be made upon it, ftad after all- will be like gold tried 
«eTen times in the £re. 

It is on this account, Sir, that I do\v transmit my thoughts to you on 
the word Selah j a word which is often used by the PSalmist j and being 
a word which few persons understand, I thought it would not be aii' 
iDsdess task to endeavor to explain k* 

Cassiodorui thinks that tbt Grfek word hamacCK^, has. the s.-nne 
•ignihcation in that language, as the word n'jD has in the Hebrew, and 
points out a change of the voiee or iune in the Psalms. Others, of a 
nioreino4ei;i9<day; lay. that S«)ah is only a note in the ancient musk, and; 
ibas nasiigni^«»tiOo: and indeed wherever thia word occurs, it dot^s nut, 
in any instance^ illustrate the passage, but often only perple^ies the text, 
find mfty be ta)M^ away without the least interrupting the aense. 
: {n the third I^saUn we find the word SeliAi made use of three times ; 
,tiicHSOnd vefSCiPf wbicb runs tbus^ «* There be many which say of 
j»y #0ttU Tll^T« ivno faeVp for him in God. Selah." The sense here 
Is as phun* nay» wonkl be {damrr, if the word Selah w^is not annexed^ 
16 it is apt to ptrplexan English readq:* 
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Others say, it was a note which shewed the elevation of the toice r 
that when the reader came to this, he was to ery out, and make aa 
exclamation. Others say, amongst whom is Aben-ExraV that it answers 
nearly in signification to Amen, or so be it, as it is tiseHat the egd of 
prayers, llie Jews put it at the end of thtir books : nbo /. e. Finis, 
End, or So be it. 

Although we do not always find it at the end of the sense, or the end 
of the canticle, yet there is not, 1 think, the least doubi but that Selah 
intimates or signifies End, or a pause j and no doubt but the ancient 
musicians put Selah in the margin of their Psalters to shew where the 
pause was to be made or the tune ended. Perhaps the ancient Hebrews- 
sang the sameas the Arabians AiS to this day, making long pauses, enc'I ig» 
and beginning all at oncej for this reason it was neceisary, in .public 
service, to make in the margin of the Psalters the place of the pause and 
the end, diat the whole choir might rest and begin agaiii at the same, 
time. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to shew the meaning of the word 
Selah, which is so often used by the Psalmist, which at one time \ was 
considerably perplexed about ; and perhaps some of your readers are in 
the like predicament with myself; if you think the foregoing thoughts 
elucidate the subjedt, they are at your service. 

Yours, &c. 
ponder's end. W. BICKNELL, Jun. 



MrsCElUNEOUS 
MAXIMS AND THOUGHTS. 

CONTINUED., 



XX f- 

*nnHAT good often wears best, and lasts longest which i^ obtained by 
steady and patient application. 

XXII. 

Words are often eaay, when proof is hard : and the tongde is found tOi 
be the ever faithful auxiliary of the determined and obstinate mind. 

XXIII. ' 

Well did an ingenious writer say of solitude, that in it " the mind gait^s 
strength, and learns to lean upon herself : in the wdrld it seeks or accept^ 
a few treacherous supports ;— rthe feigned compassioa of one— ^hc 
flattery of a second— the civilities of a third— the friendship of a fourth j 
they all deceive and bring the mind back to retirement, reflection, and 
books r* But though they read so many excellent maxims of -mtdoiif, 
and their judgments are so folly convinced of the lasting advantages dC 
true philosophy i how frail, how forgetful* and how^nach under the 
influence of the passionsi are men of superior accomplislmieiit^ found i 



THE UNIVERSALIST's H^ItfCSLLAHY.- |$) 

BiU ihey ar« living monitprs \o tcacti us wiidom ,^y t^i^ foUy uij} 
weajkness I 



XXIV. 

Of aU subjed^s thatcaa possibly engage human attention, t^ex;e Ii no^t 
which can stand in the least degree of comparison with the knowle^lgf 
q£God^ To contemplate him as the creator and preserver fif all thipgs^ 
aud the wise and gracious beQefa<fior of innumerable myriads of sentienf 
and rational beings, is certainly an employment tl^ mpst e^^tcd 49 
{Itself, and consequendy tlic most worthy of the highest qf iiis cro^tutjefr 

It must indeed be ackoowledged, that to conceive of the ^proqa^ 
3^ing, as he exists in his in^nite perfedtions, is impp^sible j to fUe tp p 
'^gt^e qf compreliension adequate to any part or attribute of ^i^^^^rioM^ 
/latucie, is not to be expedled. J^ut if we ^tte^ to the evvdpi^espCiMt 
^lexistence all arouudus, Wje j^^ St^fMfk >^-ith incon^c&tiblf pff>9& of ,t^ 
goodiiess as well as power ; if to the language of holy i^irit, ^\^xfi h^ 
.nature is spc^en.of in the ;DpstMrvK>})g ^^ emphatical manoeri we»fm4 
it pronounced to be lovf, and li^At, Sec, Gpd it liig;^ff^4Hfrf in him thfff 
fs no darkness at alL God is love* Under these figures the serious 
mind lias h^r abundant feast of cqnt^mplation. 

.., XXV,-. 
From the ^oit attentive cqnsv^ratioQ of the char^£ler of t)^ Sup^ti^e 
Ceing, can it \^ possible .foe apy fteripus man to think otherwise* th^n 
that it must be the perfe6lion of a created nature to attain ^he highest 
possible resemblance of the divine attributes? And seeing we are 
privileged to make some sctwible, thotigh alnjost ipftnitely distant 
>dvanoes, towards bis glorious nature of love^ a^^ the fruit ^f fuch 
seusible advances is Jieace^ W;hich nothing else can give a true taste ^, 
hpw ui^wise iare the children of this i^rorld in their cpntin^jd ,c];i9ice pf 
inferior pursuits ! 

xxvr. 

-<< The XK>ni h^ his way in the TKhirlwinfl ^nd in the.stortq, ^4 the 
^ou<^ are the dust of his feet." Vah, 1.3. 

XhJ^ prophet, though the book of his prpp}iecy be shorty andxeJatiQg 
to pnesubje^, viz. The judgpept of God agaipst the cjty of 
-liioe veh, seems^to ^Ave^een inspired wi^ a, large elusion of tl^e lEyipQ 
^juritt apd speaks .with ^ au^ority and soleimuty, which, asit^pl^JAi^d 
the serious attention of the people of hb time^ ought )jkeiwise ,to 
command the serious consideration of all pjeople, at all times. And 
though many ages have passed away sinc« the destrudlion of that city^ 
4|id^be fjia;ticu)if de)ii^(^nce of ^ Jews, there neyercaobe,an %ge in 
^Wbk^ 4lmlftMr ef f^r aadrey«i^(;e\g|e.x^t ayv^ i^ iheou^i^ W^ ^ 
JhAFj|c^4 >t)^:i^iuie boU^esft <^ thft Almighty, 

.*»> ***«f!. Awfrfifff,.it.^«Jwr^;^.to>«j4c^ AoM^^ »f Qf^ 
^^b»»H»<«» *t»r«{bwi.?:riMi^,;b,y whtoj^-p^wf a«e JiJVfti«wdj»qj{e | 
and endeavour to have our minds ii^^\$^\xy^9L^i^t,^^aaif^^ 
Reverence of him; that as i^e are passing away, like be aget t^t htw 
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^ne before us, and wc know not the measure of our days, vre may five 
suitably to the frailly of our short and uncertain life, and in all our waya 
be found the true worshippers of hiin that is invisible ! He is indeed 
invisible to us, with respe6l to the nature of his being : but we are 
not without the most awful proofs and evidences of bis adorable 
attributes ! 

The works of his creative and sustaining p9wcr arc infinite^ and none 
but the fool can say in his heart " There is no God." He is, beyond all 
controversy, in every place, and every visible thing testifies of hts 
presence! Well might the royal Psalmist say, •* The heavens declare 
the 'glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his handy works. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth forth 
knowUkige !*' But though the great* Creator of all things be every 
^ere, in eVery nrament of time, there is an evidence of his iremendous 
presence, particularly solemn, in the moving* and voices of the elements 
around us; in the winds of heaven, and the stornis of the finiiameat ; 
** The Lord hath his way in the wirkJwind, and in the stoxm, and the 
clouds are the dust 6f his f^et !*' 



XXVII. 

In proportion as any church or body of men are removed in the terms 
of their association, and the priiKiple of their union, from the obvious 
liberality of the doctrines and the sitnple examples of Jesus Christ, they 
are removed from Christian ground, and ?rom the genuine import of 
the name Christian ! 

XXVIII. 

Few distin6tions or descriptions of men, f suppose none, will be found 
to believe that they are so removed ; or, that they are not the society most 
in conformity to the dodhines and precepts of the ^spel, and 
consequently most truly the church of Christ. 

XXIX. 

Every church being partial to itself, and fully persuaded of its own 
superior purity of faidi, if not of its own exclusive orthodoxy ; it is not 
to be wondered at, that every church should have in it members weak 
enough, and zealous enough, to render it ridiculous to infidels and 
irreligious persons, by giving it the titles kA the only true church '^ zndtfie 
church and people o/God \ But the wise, to the Utmost allowable deg»ee, 
must learn to besir with the weak. 

XXX. 

A religious professor should be tender of hurting the feelings of my 
man in religious matters : he should not only wish to guard against so 
doing with respedt to those in, btit out of communion with himself. A 
liberal tli^nker and writer, however, will more frequently be ift danger 
«C ofiending lus brother professors, than thoic of other communities and 
th^t for te reason above ex|>res6ed. 



ft tKereforc behoves a man who writes for the reformation of a partiit ^ 
•r bigotted disposittoa» $o common tochurches, to attempt (not by vslaf 
fb^matical assertions, which are the common aids of igiK>rance, and a 
bad cause but) by sober enquiry and argument, to induce an ezaminatioa 
into the grounds and truth of things. 

XXXI. 

Why should we wish for a long continuance in this world > Would 
we live for the sake of ^A/ age f 

. What is that but to live for second child-hood, weariness, and pain \ 
•—to be burdensome to our friends, and of little use to society ? 
Would we live to get money for ourselves T 

Wliat is tl)at but to live a life of consunt anxiety and servility, to 
procure it 9— to wear out our powers of enjoyment in the attainment of 
our ol^ed § and to acquire a selhshness, which must counteract all eventual 
satisfadlion ? What is it but to procure the envy of the ignorant, the 
blame of the wise, the rivalship of the rich, and the Rouble or thecunet 
of tlic poor ? 
Would we Kve to grow rich for the sake of being generous T 
This may be a popular and a benevolent argument. But what better 
privilege do we desire by this than the lessening of^he power of oikers 
to do that good, which it is altogether uncertain whether we should do 
better than they } 

Would we live for the sake of seeing our /r/Vji^ ^^^» and our 
nearest relatives provided fort 

This likewise b a benevolent motive. But will our friends be less 
happy by being released from the trouble of our in6rmiiies ? Or, will 
our relatives be less under the protedlion of divine providence in our 
absence, than if, being present, we could watch them on our crutches } 
And most certainly we mu»t be parted from them at last ! 

XXXIT. 

The result seems to be, that we should endeavour to acquire more 
Aan a resignation — a readiness ^ and a desire^ to go out of this world just 
as soon as it shall please in^nite wisdom to order. A period to ac 
uncertain life, is the fixed and immutable law of our Creator upon ut 
•^<ver to be expedted^-ever to be waited for. And while it seems to 
be no part of the good of a wise man to be anxious about the possessioa 
of any outward thing, which he is not possessed of^ and which may be 
more proper to the sphere of another, it seems to be the chiefestduty 
•« to do good and communicate,** of those mental posieitioni, which a 
fal -Chfistiaa finds himself privilege to acquire \ for such posiessiont 
are most properly hi^ own, and the nature of them the most resembling 
the divine Being. 

Of these a man may impart, without diminishing his own stock of 
happiness: and from a free and loving communication of the best 
conviclipns and intelle6lual Views of individuals, shall most probably 
result the greatest social goo^of the whole. The consciousness of so 
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(Mkf h most likdy tob6 tttefidbd wi6i franquHity it) time, nnd fhe xhoM 
cMlfombk hoptt \^ith i^^spe£^ to eternity^ 

XXXIIT. X 

Wc hiVc but Ultle bctttr evidence of Ac imtiortittice of tiwtny thirigs 
in uligiOHf than tbe earnestness of the dispute in iwbich people engage 
about them; and we know» reasoning frpin roost obvious data, how 
imcettain an etidehce tbat it : for if we begin ^-ith chlldrin^ the plants of 
sealoos men, we ma/firequently observe how unequal to the importance 
of <fhe object is ihe fury of the contest about the possession of the smallest 
toy, or the pushing of two pihs ! 

In nme robust youth^^^^am much of the fire of the soul is thrown 
lifto i mere trial of bodily strength, eveti at the riqtie 6f bones and 
oflife! 

The ^atht! rehulfk maly be applied to some of the ridiculous amusemedtl 
of the field I 

In fnUte Bfe — how important (merely through the itnnecessary 
trouble of it) is made the point of etiquette I 

In dress — ^how great a sacrifice of the Understanding to (he prevalence 
of fashion, whith nobody attempts to know the standard, ot the intrisisic 
tiseofl ^ 

In eating and drinkifig^^^cm mueh solicitude and exjjenic, Artly 
to disorder and sicken the body, for a moment's gratification ! 

But such is the perirerseness arid unhap^ihess of ptior human 
nature ! 

As brie of our English Writers found it ih literature, so will It ever b6 
found in morals and theology ; ^' as no author is so podr but he canr 
keep a critick,^* so no religious chara6ler is s6 obscure bdt he win 
generally be able to maintain, not merely a critick, but a greater or 
lesser tribe of criticks, upon his oftbodoxy and hb goo<lness ; and a man 
fnust have far better far« than }esus Chtist and all the at>osttes who can 
1^ through life -Vidthbut censure f^om this kitid of censors ! 

But this f^66tiori, a& Well as ithultitude of others, may receive muchi 
Uleviatioti of itd paib, from consideration^ of the lapsed state, or ' ihe 
Weakness bf the kumto tnind : not to n^ention, but just passingly id t^ 
^lace, that through that weakness, Which eVeti grixce iiselfdtAh iiM 
annihilate, afibsileship Was not always exempt from at)ostolical rebukt; 
SfeetJ^Ail. if. 

to tt cbNTtNVfeD: ' 

^dhttAiMrffiyi mrriinf fminpinnf •i"m-iti-ifn | ^■i^M*M»^^i4aaiiM rtnA^aAMft 
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POETRY. 



ESS A Y ON FRIENDSHIP. 

DtLIVBRBO 

AT THE PANTHEON, EDINBROUGH. 

CONTIKl/KD. 



A S jocund spring with flow'rs bedecks the yale. 

The meads with verdure, and the fields withcorn» 
The mountain's sloping sides with blooming groTes, 
Chears the lone cot. and on tlie ploughman's brow 
Contentment spreads^ and smiles of purest joj. 
So Friendship from her lovely fingers drops 
The brightest gems which deck the human mind. 
With greatness she the manly breast inspires. 
And melts to gentleness its rougher pow*rs • 
'Tis hers to heighten still the hcav'nly glow* 
Of radiant beauties wherewith Nature paints 
The female cheek, and to those virtuts puie 
That grace the female boiOQ add new charms. 
*Tbhersiof^l»the 4eanst strongctt ties 
Which bind society, and to spread through all 
tts TatiOti^ ptem thitt plessure which deMghls. 
That po^eV l^idi^ill mvSi atiittrate the soul 
To wbnhind greatness ihtistprbdutecfiedls 
So good, so ^nd, Ihiy tn«ckthepow*r of words. 

Her feirest chahtts lofi grace th* ettibow*ring shade, 
The far sequester* d Tale, where never trod 
The foot of Pride — ^wbere Pld^ore ne'er diffused 
lifer potson*iLsweets, ixor Avarice his pow'r ; 
Where mad Ambition ne'er disturb'd the peace. 
Nor Splendour could attract the modest ey^. 
The vju^u^ooi ;Swaia 4here fe^ her infineoce ,p«re, ^ 
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Sweet as the balm that scents the flowery metd. 
Soft as the breeze which fans the damask rose. 

In cv'ry age and clime some virtuous minds 
Have felt her gentle pow'r, and swag her pt aise ; 
ITcn with the weight of rude despotic s way. 
Hare rose suptrior to the servile herd *, 
While tyrants stoo^abash'dt and wonder*d how 
A power they felt not could exalt the mind. 
E*en kings t» tho' seldom — ^hoary Statesmen too. 
Have for a while resign'd their pomp and pow'r. 
And with her wandered through her favorite haunts^ 
Gaa*d on her beauties — felt their minds expand 
To purest joy-— theliafdy seaman too» 
Tlie soilder brave, inur'd to din of arms. 
And fields of blood, to valour joins her name. 
Feels her sweet influence in each scene of life. 
And o*er his fulTen friend drops a sad tear. 
O ! purest bibs 1 yet not ezetnpt from woe ! 
If hurt^ where is the balm or hand on earth. 
Can heal the bleeding wound ^ If disappointed, 
Wl\at can All up the void ? Friends disappear. 
The tomb for ever hides them from our view : 
If left alone upon the verge of life. 
The world a sad and dreary desert seems j 
We look around, a far extended wastte 
Preseiits our view — ^We lift our eyes to heav'n. 
The blessed abode of pure and happy minds. 
Where Friendship triumphs in her native ctime. 
Rises sublime above the pow'r of thought. 
Beyond what e're the enraptured muse has sung. 
Or friends on earth have ,ever known or felt. 



INroCATIONTO PEACE, 
BY S.'FEARKJtlN. '^ 



C WEET Peace return !— Thy vvonti^^bliss.j^estore^ 
Bid War'^ insaMate s^purge prevail.no more ', , 
Sheath the dread ^wor^,][ha,t defUs destru£Uoii round* 
And ev'ry ear salut^ "yvi^h Jtranquil soifud '•— . ^ : , *» • 
OhLbid oppression frpnprii/> land reti,tje#,„ ,.. 
And Britain*s sons wit]ihal9y(0nbUssin§pi?:e» 

' '^ ' ;.-(-ni.-J.^ ■■ ■ IIP ■'■ iir.; -.H 

• David, O restes, &€• . - \ • -. . ,,/ < 

t Damon and P^tHi^ nftdferlDiiGnifsitis, tyrant'tff ^y*tiS*^e-. 



Remove the mis*qr of domestic woes* 
Andh^sh the tumults of coottodiog foes! 
Let each with patriot seal, all strife disowa» 
Be one their wishes, and their mouvcs 9rui — 
The widow's tears, her sad corroding care^ 
Tlie orphan's sighs, assist this ardent pray'r : 
May virtue's uapulse ev'ry purpose move* 
To ath of goodness, universal love ! 
May he on whom pcopitlous Fortune smilci* 
Believe that breast which adverse fiite beguiles ! — 
May nobler ofibrts tv'iy bosom wanny 
To aid the wtetched, and the wretch drsarm : 
So shall they fit themselves for JesuU reign» 
The great deliv'rer of terrestrial pain^ 
The so v' reign soother of our woes on earth. 
The blessed author of our second birth 5 
Whose matchless goodness forms th'angelic theme. 
Who died for allt and who wiH a// redeem ! . 



rERSlFICATIpN OF PS41M Cm 
BYT. A. fEULON. 



t. 

l^Y soul arise, Jehovah b1es»4 

The wonders of his works cojifess ! 
Creator, hail 1 enthron'd in state, 
God over all I immensely great, 
Thy hands heav'n's canopy have spread, 
Stretch'd like a tent o'er ev'ry head. 
Where the primceval atoi»s flow'd. 
Till thou badst each its pla(^ bestoiv'd. 

!!• 

Thou pressed upon th' extremest wind, 
Aad atoms to tlieir orbs confin'd. 
Then bade the prlson'd airs expand. 
And all compress as with thine hand. 
Each their appointed stations take. 
Add ^th's unnumber'd stratas make, 
An boUow globe alldelug'd o'er. 
Without rock, mountain, hill, or shore. 

III. 

jAt thy word the expanding air 
Harden'd the faces of this sphere, 
And formM a concave hollow shell, 
09 whose wide surface billows swell 1 
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At thy command the aiw burstfo*^ 
In various rents from out the earth. 
And, as her womb the waters fill, 
Shape-ev*ry mountain, vale, and hilU 

IV. 

As down the air compressuig bore,. 
Aloud thine awful thunders loar. 
With tremt^ng tiaste the waters^wtep. 
And lay ingulph*d wsthin ^ deep : 
From whence by springs <heyiip(Wordiei»fd, 
mi fbey themoumam tops jscead^ 
From whence they to the vallies glide. 

Or roll a streain*s impetuous tide, 

1. 

V. 

By paths unseenihe waters creqfi 
Again into the stovehoose deep, 
jacyoxicnncix Dounas incy come nor xorTn, 
To roll a deluge o'er the earth j 
But by thine appointment flow 
In rills, and\twi3itlhe.movmt^ii|s go, 
H o Hi i ow n iri40CTems,-or-ip foumains %tjaat» . 
And quench each living crpatufe*s thirst. 

VI. 

The swift wild asses there appear. 
And airy *birds inhabit there ; 
In the green sha4e their mellow song 
They pour in grateful notes along. 
From the «lbys8 soft dews arise. 
Pierce thro' the earth, and s^k the skies. 
In clouds they to the mountains tend. 
Burst and in genial rains descend. 

^ VII. 

By them made pregnant, mothcr'Earth 
Shoots all her vigorous ofBpring forth^ 
And beasts herbaceous nurture gain. 
With herbs that human life sustain ; 
With fruits and flow*rs her lap abounds. 
And chearful vrinc that care<orifoands. 
Raises Ihe drooping hb'rer's soul. 
And makes his tired spirits whole. 

TO B^ CONTIKVED. . . 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



T-J AV|?^ copsiderisd sea cause of the saline quality of the water, 
we now enquire what is the use of it. Some have said there are 
two,uses» XQ lup^'il from corruption, :and to give it greater strength to 
support th^ ships that sail upon it. But we know that fresh water h 
equally fit for every purpose of navigation, as salt y nor does it appear 
from experience, that salt water resists putridity more than fresh. Let 
any person take an equal quiantity of each in separate vessels, either open 
or closely stopped, and put it by in the shade, or in the sun, and he will 
find upon trial that the sea water will grow putrid sooner than the fresh. 
Perhaps, we do not as yet fully know the uses of the ocean being salt ; 
but we certainly know that motion contributes more to prevent corruption 
in the sea, than salt does. , 

The ocean, besides its tides, has its currents, which circulate its 
contents ^pund the globe ; and these may be said to be the great agents^ 
that keep it sweet and wholesome. Its saltness alone would by no 
means answes that purpose : and some have even supposed, that the 
y;urtoifs .i^ti^jUnces with which it i$ mixed, rather tend to promote, 
putressence than impede it. Sir Robert Hawkins, one of our most 
enlightened ancient navigatocsy gives the following account of a calm, 
in which the sea* continuing for some time without motion, began to 
assume a very formidable appearance. ** Were it not,*' says he, " for 
the moving of the sea, by the force of winds, tides, and currents, it would 
cprrqpt aU th^. world- The experiment of this I saw in the year 1 590, 
lying with a fleet about the islands of the Azores, almost six months j the 
greatest part of whi^h time m were beamed. Upon whichj^i-the sea 

VOL. IV. y 
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become sot^plenished with leteral sorts of jdlies, and fofms of s erpent^, 
adders, and snakes, as seemed Wondeiful : Some green, sora e black, 8om«r 
yellow, some white, some of divers colours : and many of them had life -, 
and somfe there were a yard and a half, and even two yards long ; whic Ir 
had I not seen, 1 could hardly have believed. Andliareof are y Hgesse^ 
all the company of the ships which were then present : so that llardly a 
man could dip a bfKket of water clear of 5oi|pe corru^gioi^ mi In which 
voyage, towards the end thereof, many of every ship fell sick, and 
began to die apace. But the speedy passage into our own country, 
was a remedy to the crazed, and a preservative for those that were 
not touched.** 

This shews sufficiently how little the saltness of the sea is capable of 
preserving its waters from putrefadtion : but to put the matter beyond all 
doubt. Me. B#yl4 kiept'ai quantity of s«a water, taken op <:u the Ed^isb 
channel, for some time barrelled up ; and in the space of a few weeks, 
it began to acquire a foetid smelt." Ne was also sssured, by one of his 
acquaintance, whp was becsJmed for some time in the Ig|jii^n_Qcean, 
that the v^ter, for want of motion, began to stink : and that had it 
continued much longer, the stench wou]/d probably have poisoned 
the whole crew. It is tlie «[)otion, therefore, and not the saltness 
of the sea, that pregiprves it in its present ^tate of salubrity. 

' There are some advantages, however,' which are derived from the 
saltness of the sea. Its waters, being evaporated, furnish that salt which 
is used for domestic pdrpo^es; and although in some {ilac^lt b'lhaido 
from springs, arid in others dug out of mines, yet the greatest ^^hantity is 
made only from the sea. Thai which is ciiHed hay-ioIt'^'^ttmiVBcomia^* 
to us from ifhe Bay of Biscay-^is of a stronger kind, made by eVsiporatioil'^ 
in the sun: that called common salt, is ntede by tevaponxtion io' 
pans over the fire, and is of a quaHty much infctibf to the* 
fbrmer. ...... 

We have before observed that it requires a much gyeater degree of 
cold to freeze sah water than fnesh, and this is perhaps the greatest 
benefit which we derive frotn tfhe saline quality of ^e ocearf. . ■ For 
while rivers and pools are converted into ice, or, at least, covered 
with it, the se^i is in most places, open, and always 'fit for navigation. 
When at land, the stores of nature are aH locked up froni us' by 4he 
cold, the sea is Still accessible with ityttches, and patient trf the handdf 
industry. • -r j- <■ * / ■ C 4 . 

But it must not be supposed, li^rcatise in ouV letepeif^te diibate we 
never see the sea frozen, that ff isln'tHe sortie manner bj^ii in cVery' 
part of it. MHritiers inform us thaVftiMlie pMar'tegiotis'it*is elitfibamssek 
with i^ouritahre, and moving shfet^ •bf'^fee, that often terider \i 
Jmpassable. ' ' ri ,. — -... ; . • ■ • -. » . ;/,,,.... 

These treinendoos floats are of rfarer<hit te^ttudes ;' sOtoteftirtiesf iWflT^ 
tnore than a thousand' feet ^♦»^e'theSTiVfdcb''orihe water; sotiietlmes 
diffused into plaifis of ^bove two hundiredleagui 'in'leiigth^, Sifid^itf 
many parts srjrty or eighty broad. * Tffey^iirts 'Wuall Vdivitfed^y fiss^Wj 
one piece following another so clt/c/ thifa *pets^ miy^tep'ffoA oiri 
to the other* * • '"i-'^^ ' 
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-Sonetimes mountaios are teen rising amtdit these plains, and' 
presenting the appearance of a variegated landscape, with hiUs and 
valleysy cities, churches, castles, and towers. 

"^rhese are appearances in which all naturalists are agreed ; but the 
great contest is resped^ing their formation. Buffon asserH that nhey are 
tormed from fresh water alone ; which congealing at the mouths of great 
riversy accumulate those huge masses that disturb navigation. But thtt 
^eat naturalist seems not to have been aware that there are two sorts 
of tee floating in these seas $ the flat ice, and the mountain ice : the one 
formed of sea water y the other of firesh. 

The fiat, or driving ice, is composed of sea water : which upon 
aiissolution* is fouinl to be salt : and is readily distinguished from the 
mountain pr fresh water-ice» by its whiteness, and want of transparency. 
Thb ice is much more terrible to mariners than that which rises up in 
lumps i a ^ip can easily avoid the one, as it is seen at a distance ; but it 
often gets in among the other, which, sometimes closing, crushes it to 
pieces. This, which manifiestly has a difl'erent origin from the fresh 
water ice, may perhaps have been produced in the ley Sea, beneaA the 
pole. 

The mountain ice is diCferent In every respedt, being formed of fresh 
water, and appearing hard and transparent; it is generally of a pale green 
colour^ though sonie pieces are of a beautiful sky blue ; many large 
snass^, also» appear grey ; and some bkck. If examined more nearly^ 
they are found to be inoorpoAted with earth, stones, and bru^- wood^ 
washed from the shote, 0» these also^ are sometimes found, not only 
earth, but birds nests with eggs, at several hundred miles distance from 
land. The generality of these, diough ahnost totidly fi-esh, have 
nevertheless, a thick crust df salt water frozen upon them, probably from 
the power that ice has sometinaes to produce ice. 

Such mountains as are here described, are most usually seen at spring 
time, aDda£ter*i violent storm* drtvingout to sea, where they at first terrify 
the mariner, and are toon after dashed to pieces by the oontimtal washing 
of the waves ; or driven into the warmer regions of the south, there to bo 
saehed away. They sometimes, however, strike l|ack upon their native 
shores, where they seem to take root at the feet of the mountains; and 
rise sometimes higher than the mountains themselves. They have been 
«een of a 'blue cok>«r, full of defta and cavities made by the rain, 
, and crowned with snow, whkh alternately thawing and freezing every 
year, augmented dieir siise. These, composed of materii^ more soHd 
.than those which drive at sea, present a variety of agreeid>le figures to 
:theeye, that, witha little help from faacy, assume the appearance of trees 
in blossom -, the inside of chorches, with arches, pillars, aud windows } 
Uki iker tioe oolaured rays d«rting from within^ often presents the 
the resembfaoiee of a gk>ry. 

If we inquire- iom fe origin and formation of ^ese, whadi, as w% 
MKtmt^H&pf^gfyetmtiiom tbi former, we shidl finds very s«tiffaQory 
aoQoitat of 4ifm iftKcatt^'siiifiory 9i<»nm Am4^ 
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** These mountaids'of ice, (says be) are not salt, like the sea water, 
but sweety and therefore can be no where formed except on the 
mountains, in rivers, in caverns, and against the hills near the Sea shore. 
The mountains of Greenland are so high that the snow which falls u^oa 
them, particularly in the north side, is, in one nighi*s time, converted 
into ice : they also contain clefts and cavities, where the sun seldom or 
never injects his rays : besides these, there are projedHons, or landing 
places, on the declivities of the steepest hills, where the rain and snow 
waters lodge, and quickly congeal. 

M^ien ^now the accumulated flakes of snow slide down, or fall with 
the rain from the eminences above, on those prominences, or, when 
here and there a mountain-spring comes rolling down to such a landing 
place, where the ice has already seated itself, they all freeze, and add 
their tribute to it. This by degrees waxes to a body of ice, that can no 
more he overpowered by the sun ; and which, though it nay indeed, 
at certain seasons, diminish by a thaw* yet upon the whole, through 
annual acquisitions, it assumes an annual gfowth. 

Such a body of ice is often prominent far over the mountains. It does: 
fiot melt at the top, but underneath ; and also cracks into many larger . 
or Mmdier clefts, whence the thawed water trickles out. By this it 
becomes at last so weak, that beiiig overloaded with its own ponderous 
bi^lk, it breaks loose, and tumbles down the rocks with a terrible crash. 
Where it happens to overhang a precipice on the shore, it plunges into 
the deep with a shock like thunder ; and with such an agitation of the 
water, as will overset a boat at some distance, as many a poor Greenlander 
has fually experienced.'* 

Thus are these amazing ice mountains iMmched forth to sea, and 
found floating in the northern regions. It is partly owing to these 
dangerous masses, and partly, to theJSeU ice, that the polar regions are 
inaccessible to our navigators. 

In the midi»t of such tremetidous masses of ice many navigators liave 
been arrested and frozen to death. In this manner the brave Sir Hugh 
Willoughby perished with all his crew in 1555. And in the year i yyjt 
Giptain Phipps— now lord Mulgrave-— was caught in the ice, and very 
nearly met the same unhappy Cste, The reader may see the account at 
large in PAt/^s's Voyage to the North Pok^ The scene, as there described, 
divested of the horror from the eventful expe£lattoD of change, was the 
most beautiful and pidluresque imaginable^Fwo large ships becalmed 
in a vast bason, surrounded on all sides by islands of various forms \ the 
weather clear ; the circumambient ice tinted with a thousand colours ) 
many finepools of water appeared upon the flats crystalline with the young 
icej the small space of sea, *m which they were confined, pcrfedUy smooth. 
Alter fruidess attempts to force a passage, their Itmits weic perpetuaUhf 
contra^d by its closing upon them ; till at last eadi veaiel became 
immovably fixed. The smooth extent of surface betwixt the isUndswas 
soon lost i the pressure of the pieces of ice, by the tioleii^e of theswell, 
caused them to pack; ^agment roseti^Mm fra^ent, till they were in many 
places higher than the mainyard. The moTements of the ship were 
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tremendous and involuntary, in conjun6tion with the surroufidilig ice^* 
a6iuated by the currents. > 

The water shoaled to fourteen fathoms. The grounding of the ice 
or of the ships would have been equally fatal. 'I'hc force of the ice 
might have crushed them to atoms, or have lifted them out of the water 
and overset them, or have left them suspended on the summits of the 
pieces of ice at a tremendous height, exposed to the fury of the winds» or 
to the risk of being da-hed to pieces by the failure of their frozen dock* 
An attempt was made, to cut a passage through the ice j after t 
perseverance worthy of British seamen^ it proved fruitless* The 
commander, at all times master of himself, diredUd the boats to be mad* 
ready to be hauled over the ice, till they arrived at navigable water— a 
task alonje of seven days unremitting labour— <md in them to make their 
voyage to England. Tlie boats were drawn progressively three whole 
days, ^t length a wind sprung up, and the ice separated sufficiently to 
yield to the pressure of the full-sailed ships^ -winch after kboui^ing loog 
Against the ice, at length got safe out into clear water. 

The coHiston of the great fields of ice, in high latitudes* is^oftea 
attended with a noise that, for a time, takes away the sense of hearing 
any thing else ; while the smaller &elds produce a grinding noise of 
mnspeakable horror. Tl\ese are some of the wonders of Jfehovah to the 
great deep. Wonders which ancient navigators had no conception of* 
It is in modern days only that the ocean has been traversed both in the 
equatorial and polar regions, and its productions and appearances ia 
both, have been accurately described. 

These fields and islands of ice, though formed only in the high 
' regions near the poles, are nevertheless, by currents and storms, driven 
far into milder latitudes. Thus the country of Iceland is frequently 
visited with them, though none are formed near that island, unless great 
quantities are driven upon its shores first. The ice comes on here by 
degrees, always with an easterly wind, and frequently in such quantities 
'as to fin up all the gulpbs on the north- v(rest side of the island, and even 
to cover the sea as far as the eye can reach. Sometimes, remaimog long 
upon the coast, it does incredible damage. Mountains of it have been 
^ound here sixty fathoms in height, and sometimes these enormous 
masses have been grounded in shoal water, and have continued 
for years before they have been dissolved, chilling the atmosphere with 
their influence for a great way round. It is said, that when manry sudi 
bulky and lofty ice-massesare floating together, the wood which is often 
.found shifting between them, is so much chafed, and pressed widi such 
violence together^ that it sometimes takes, fire : which circumstance 
has occasioned fabulous accounts of the ice being inflames. 

In the years 1753 and 17540 Iceland was visited with Vast shoals of ice^ 
•which occasioned 6u«h coldness of the atmoaphere, that horses and sheep 
dropped down dead by reason of tt( vegetatio&Was every whefO stopped 
.by ity so that some horses were observed to feed wpon dead cattle, and 
sK^ep to eat each others wool through, hunger. 

. Besides these cakfoities, in this country a great number of bean 
arrive with the loih which often make. ^reat^ ravages amo!^ the sheep. 
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TIM iotnibifimft of kelaad watch the approach of tltese intruders t9 
destroy them^ or eke, by assembling together in'grcat bodies, they driv« 
theA 'baek again to the ice» ipvhich sometimes floats o£F with tlicm 
agaiti. 

It is a fadi generally granted that the northern regions have gradually 
become cdlder and colder forsercral centuries back. Thus for instance in 
the eighth eentury the shores of west and east Greenland were accessible* 
Hid fen Iceland cdloay was established diere, wh'H:h in time consisted of 
many towoB^ vilkgcs, churches, and convents, and a regular intercourse 
iMaft preserired with Norway till 1406, when tlie Itet bishop was sent 
0>rtr» VtoOi that tline all cotrespoodence has ceased. Probably the original 
tarage inhabttaim dostroyed the colony. 

The diores of east-Gresabod are hardly to be approaehed now at alU 
tnct the western only with great difficulty, by reason of the vast 
lecumultlion of ice. But this could not be the case in the same degree 
fbraierlyf for Greenland "was finQovs for its pastures and its cheese and 
butter, with which the Cdtirt of Norway used to be supplied ; large oak« 
abo are add to have abounded ; some few oaks' are said still to be found in 
liie soiltbtm parts, but sitiaU and stinted by the cold. Perhaps Mie 
CDiiliiittal Increase of cM it owing to the continual increase of ice in the 
MirrMUidifig seas. Whether, in process of time, this may not so increase 
«i/t*render iitixs country quite unfit for human habitation, may b^ doubted* 
But we return to our sul^^edt, the saltness of the sea, and we will 
inention one drcumstance more . supposed to 'be owing to this 
quality. 

All who have been spe£htersof the sea by night, a little ruffled with 
ivtnds, seldom fail of observing its fiery brightness. • In some place^ k 
•hines as far as the eye can reach ; s^t other times, only when the waves 
boom against the side of the vessel, or the oar daslies into the water. 
Some seas shine often ; others more seldom ; some, only when particuiar 
windB blow ^ and others within a narrow compass ', a long mil of light 
being seen along the surface, v^'Jst all Uie rest is bid in total 
idarkness. 

It is not easy to account for these extraordinary appearances : some 
have supposed that a number of luminous inse^ produced the eff*e6^ 
and this is really sometimes the case ; in general, however, they have 
every resemblance to that light produced by electricity 5 and, probably, 
arise from the agitanon and dashing of the saline particles of the fluid 
against each other. But the manner in which this is done, remains 
yet for dlscoveiy. It is certain that we have not yet produced 
any thing similar, by any experiment which phiiosopbers have 
made. 

Our progress in the knowledge of Nature is slow, and human life is 
«hort $ and it is a mortifymg consideration, that we are hidierto mOie 
Indebted for success to ehance than to itidostry, Ibthe great itiiUendil 
-age, whei^ the Ufo of Man shall be lengdiened iike the lifo of a trc^ 
and be no more^ for its bvetity, ooinpared to the imrar of tlie grass; thM 
^ill men study the > works olJ^O¥ah with ev«rf pontble advantage. 
One man jnay liMiictHipara tlM dbsevratioaa^ wA-txfcdamM «f 
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centuries, which himself has made, an^ Imow the irM^etti of c rei ^to a 

Sitid providence in the atmosphere, inthe earth, and in tfie great deep* 

TO BE coirrr^uEi>. 



JLtfTiqUltY 

OP 

7H5 UNirERSU BOGTfiiNE. 



DEAK.SIR,, 
YN addition to what was ohserved in a former lettfcr on the writlnrgj of 
"*• Moses, I Wi«ii to cngtigfe the attention of the readers df yoti'r Vdtirfblc 
Miscellany to a few s'debt' passages/ whidil tbncdve far^sh evidence 
<rf the high antiiqttity of the universal ddttirlne. 

* When Paul asserted (Rom. viii. 20, a 1.) thai (mricti*) the rational 
Aeation was. made subject to vanity ('iV t) upon hope, he «eems to 
Aive had in vJeW s<ime divine promise, ofdeclaration, whidi laid a 
f6undati<m for fallen inan to hope for compfete deliverance at feme 
fOture period ; , even, biefore tW judicial sentence, subjecting him to 
vanity, or pajn and suffering, had p^sed upon him. I know of but 
one passage which ihe apostle can be supposed to have had in vitw, as 
laying.a founaktipn of hope before fallen man was subjected, by the 
sentence of the Almighty, to experience the painful effects of sin j th^ 

• passage is what we call \\ic first promise > Jehovah's declaration that the 
seed of the woman siioiild bruise the serpent's head,'G<ftn, iiil'15^.^— ^ 
Aiftcr our first parents' had, through the seduction of the serpentp 
transgressed the diyine command, and exposed themsejves to thepenahy 
of death, before the sentence was pronounced upon ihem, Jehovah, in 
gi-eat mercy, made known his design of raising up a future deliverer, 
^hcT should conSpifctpIy restore from the ruins of th^ fell. 

iTiis deliverer 15 ^Id forth in the first promiise as thfe seed of the 
Woman, consequently, as one who stands conned^ed vvilh Ae whbk 
huipan race. "Vf^hatever v<ras intimated ot mercy and delivrahcfe' iii that 
promite must relate to the whole racte of Adam, as they wereaH 
coipprehended ui ly^p when the promise wja given, as mucfias when 
ihc sentence of (feat!h was pronounced iipdri hiib j as ftie litteir extendi 
yy mankind A Jargc* ^9 V^V^^ *^^ former likewise. 

• '!frQm the tii^B tKe aWe declaration was made respecting the seed of 
&e womkni alt ihe divine dispensations, all the dealings of God wit!> 



V.,*: Rfflrtf/I*4fp<vic^y ¥H<I to ejJi^ftss tfee wtipwa aeatAOPi see miiti^ 
xy'u 15. Col. i. 3t 3. ' 

t The preposition 'iw' with a dative, is in many passages translated 
tipn. Pirklwrst saw, ^ isjpJwiy t>i^tedp»f «nd prwnary s&ae ol 
it. See his Greek vtsxicon. 
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mei^ have betux io pursuance of the. gracious design tlieretn indmatcd f 
from that time til Ihe ways of God to men have ptoce^ed on the 
foundation of grace, on thatfouudationthey iniill continue to proceed 
until the promise be completely fulfilled. 

The head of the serpent I conceive to intend that by which his 
dominion is extended and his empire maintained, /. g. sin and death, 
by which he makes head against the government and works of God ; 
so far as sin and death extend, so Car the power of Satan b displayed* 
and his triumphs extended. He that committelh sin is of the devil, 
1 John, iii. 8. and he that had the power of d^th is the devil, Heb. ii. 
14. The destrudtion of sin and death will be the complete bru'ising of 
the serpent's head, and that destru^ion necessarily implies the tesiotfttion 
of all mapkipd to purity and life. ^ 

The Hebrew wor^ in the above passage, which our iransbtors hav* 
rendexed intfj^t occurs only three times in xH^mhl^y 1 tl^ink.its true 
meaning is to overwhelm^ o^ i^omJiUtely cover* ^ ^ It is translated cover ^ 
Fsalm cxxrxix* 11. It , shoul^be r^eudered either overwhelm or coyer^ 
Job ix. 17. We caii form an ideaof a person's bt^Mig overwhelmed, qjc 
covered with.^ajTJkness, px a tempest, but what idea can we form of bis; 
being bruised or broken wjth darkness, &c.? In Gei>» iii. 15. 1 think 
tlie word is intended to express not merely the bruising o^ the serpent* 
but th« cpipplcte overwhelming thereof, by the destrudjtion of all his* 
-worksi and covering of all the efFe^s produced through his intervention. 
I conceive the passage is explained in the New Testament by the 
dec]aratioQ& *' The son of God was manifested that he might destroy 
the wq^k^ of the devil j*' ** He appeared to put away sin j" •* he roust 
reign till he.Iiath put all enemies under his feet 5" and that it will be 
completely fulfilled by the destruifiion of death, the last enemy, x Cor. 
XV. 26.; the deliveiance of the creation from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children! of God, Horn. viii. 31.; the 
establishment of the empire of grace upon the total ruin of the empire 
of sin, Rom' v. 21.; by Christ's making all things newiHev. xxi. 5. /' 

If it be ^^n^Uted ttiat these passages in the N^w Tes^iiiient open and 
cxj^n Vfhat ^as wrapped up in the declaration of Jehovah concerning^ 
the sce^c^^tbe woman, GcnTiiiri5.' it will follow thai^o far from thtj 
universal doxStiine being novel, its antiquity is as higji ^ that of the first 
intit^tipp ,9lf ^saviour. ,/,',^ •. -a - \ \/^ 

The promises of Jehovah to Abraham, Isaac, aniJjfacoKas recorded by 
Jloses, Gen. xii 3. and xxii. i'^. and xxvi. 4. andxxyiij. 14. is ajDother 
prpof. of, the antiquity of, tlie universal do61rlner' Hath not God 
made of one blood all nations of men, for tp SweU upon all the 
face of the earth? A6^s xvii. 26. Are they not all desceiided from 
4be sam«originalfttock, Adam? Wliereims .k^ \^...u*^ \rsA\^\^^} \^ ^ 
found, in any age, or country, who did not spring from, and consequently 
belong to,'8ome family ttf l!ie <ftirth? WhiV {laK^ 4Ne4iUBiaii race 
* ' . ,t .i .Iv/ > ■ . ..' ;: 



' See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon under V ' 
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can be pp'mted out which is nf>t comprehended in tA\ Qatious^ all hmiim 
all the kindreds of theearth? Adts iil. 25. If it be admt^ed» (and who 
witl deny it?) thdt all nations, all fatnllie^of the earth, all the kindreds of 
the ^rth, must comprehend all mankind ; it wiil follow that as £ur back 
JL& the days of Abrtiham, God promised to bless all mankind. Is God able 
to fulfil this promise? Most assuredly he is, for he is Almighty. '< With Go4 
notliing shall be impossible." ** Ye may weary men; but will y^ weary 
my God also V" *' He fainteth not, neither is weary." Does not th» 
fuithfuhiess of God bind him to accomplish this promise) Is hq a man 
that he should lie, or the son of man that he should repent ? Hath ho 
spoken and shall he not do it? But are we to understand by God't 
promising to bless all the families of thf eartli, that he hath tagged to 
make them all pure and happy ? First, I ask. Can those whohuve died 
without ever hearing of Christ the seed of Abraham, without any 
opportunity of being acquainted with the gospel, which probably hu 
beeo the case with the major part of tho^e who have yet lived, besaid^ 
in any- sense, to be blessed through him ? Must not the promise^ $9 
far as relates to them, totally faiU.unless they be ,bleseed by Chrbt at 9omd 
future period ? How can those be blessed in Christ the seed of Abtabtmi 
who live and die unavoidtibly ignorant of him and his salvation, if hi 
consign them over, because they, did not receive and obey his goapel^ 
which they never heard of, or for any other cause, to endless punishment > 
If those who have opportunity of being acquainted with Cl^isti and-of 
teceiving his gospel with all its blessings here, continue in ignorance, 
sin, and misery, to the end of their lives, and continue miserable 
hereafter, as long as they exist, how can they ever be said to be blessed > 
To be blessed is to be enriched with blessfngs, to be made happy : this 
seems to be the literal meaning of the phrase : nor does it appear how 
any creature can be said to be blessed any further than he is made happy. 
*p2 translated bless, in the passage we are considering, seems to establish 
this idea, as, when used by a superior to an inferior, it will be found 
always to express the superior's giving, promising, or wishing, rest, 
quiet, happiness, to the inferior. If we were merely told that God had 
wbhed happiness to all mankind, we might conclude that iis wbhes 
Would not be found heartless and unprodutlivej but that his M^iSdom and 
powef would find means to carry his most benevolent wishes into effedl : 
especially as we are told he will do all his pleasure, and that whatsoever 
his soul desireth even that he doth. Bnt it was not simply a benevolent 
wish which God expressed m his promise to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
hot a plain and positive dealaration of what himself would accomplish : 
therefore it laid a solid foiiniiation for all the faithful to bdieve^ thlt he 
would sobner or later bless, or dtoke happy, all the families of the earth", 
in the promised seed of Abrahaiii. It v#ill be admitted on all handb, theft 
When Je H d V A H promised to bless Abraham, he engaged to bestow «icfc 
positive blessmgi upoii him as shotfld mAe him completely^ ^^Y - 
why theh shouldit'be donbt^by ahy, whether, when he promisee^ ift 
words equally Strong, to We^ all the' fiimilitroF th^' «»r^h id liizff, ht 
VOL. IV. 2 ' 
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neant that he would make them all happy, seemg the language ee asi 
to make the one event equally as certain as the other > 

I will only refer to two passages in the New Testament, to show that 
th« above promise hath never yet t>een fully accomplished, and that it 
cannot be fully accomp!isl\ed unless all mankind be restored to purity. 
According to the promise, all the families of the earth are to be blessed 
in the seed of Abraham : but the apostle shews (Gal, iit. 9.) that those 
who believe are the persons who are blessed; now all mankind do 
not at present believe, consequently, are not blessed according to the 
promise, in the present state; it follows that those who now die in unbelief 
must be brought to believe at some future period, in order to the promise 
being fiilElled. Peter, after quoting the promise to Abraham, '* la 
Ihy teed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed,*^ {A6ls iii. 15.) 
adds^ that Christ was sent to bless the ]ews ^t : but how to bless them ^ 
•* Ii> ttirning away every one of you from his iniquity." Though 
this has not yet been done, it will be completely accomplished, when 
the deliiperer shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob, and all Israel shall 
be saved, Rom. xi. «6. If those whom Christ blesses ai;e blessed by^bteing 
turned away from their Iniquities, it wiH foHow» that, in order to his 
blessing all the kuidreds of the earth, they must all be turned from their 
iniquities. 

This letter being perhaps too long already, I will add no more at 
present 5 but that 1 remain. 

Most sincerely, 

APRIL, 17, i8co. Yours, &c, 

PHiLALETHES. 



SUBJECTION ro OOD, 

A SERMON, BY THOMAS PAIN. 

Continued from our last. 



** Thou hast put ALL things in lubjcaion under his feet.. For in that he put ALL in suk>ic«K6n under 
Wm^ be left NOTHING that is not put under him. But «e see not jet kII things put unUer him." 

ileb. ii. t. 



npHE system of endless reprobation not only supposes the unhappy 
creatures miserable to all eternity, but that they will be in a 
state of rebellion without end ; that they will hate God their sovereign, 
rejedil his authority over them, violate his laws, and blaspheme his holy 
and blessed name for ever and ever : he will punish, and they willsiu the 
more : that he will pimish yet more, and they still rage and sin more 
horribly 1 an4 that the strife will go on to ■ G od only knows what 
height ! ! ! But that it will endlessly increase It! 

A Mr, Rodat in a sermon in Defence of Endle^ MiseryiUys, <* Gad 



ifill exert iH hU power to mtike. tbe unhappy creatutes miserable ; and' 
il is impossible ibr tbAn to av(»d hating a being that does so ; therefonr 
the -wicked will be under thd. necessity of hating God j they will rebel, 
and be livill torment for ever.-' ' - ' 

Thb is in dire£i opposition to the text which I have chosen for this 
discourse, and to many oth^ places of the word of Go4 which expressly 
make mention of Christ putting aU things under his feet, causing eVery 
knee tp bow tp ^im and every tongue to confess tohisglory^ **Thou haist 
put all things in subgedUon ut^der his feet, and left nothing not put un^^f- 
him.** These words area pnophecy concerning Cfaiist; it speaks of thingtf' 
that are yet to come : for it ifi added, But we stc not yet< all things put 
under him. ^ ' - 

From the text, therefore, we may raise thi^..2m|Kirtant^do6binal 
proposition—That there will come a period when all things will btfput 
under the feet of Cbiist, u^^ nothing lift in rckeUkif against his holy 
and righteous government. . j' . ;; 

In discoursing this pibpo»tion 1 shall teke notice, 
L W hat is meant by subjection to Godin the text. . " ', 

. XL Wh^t reason we have (o^elievei that Chritf. will put all things ift: 
subje^ivonrundei his feet. - o- « 

And may tlie. spirt of tr^th*ikad us into the truth as it k in Jesus-; may ' 
we be ifd to see the beauty of ^ubjecUoo toGo<^ aftdieel our souls bovT; 
to his ^oihoriiy. : '* 

We have then to take notice, first, What, is meant bysub^eftioti JtO' 
God in the texi.^ . ? > 

.ByfU^ettUi^to him iuthe text, we are not to understand a being' 
subje6l to h^ power only \ for in dits sense all tbin^ are mta subjedlio 
him. Who h^ power to stand against Jehovah? Can any crtet«rc. 
resist Us power? No^ ;be-ciin take away the^ life of. the rebel in a^ 
moqxent: )^ can tiim a^iiatttre. into nothing:: oat. his pleasure alL* 
thtag^ »r^ 9P1EV ^ubjedl to his power: to deny ibis would be to assert- 
tha) tl^ere is another' more. pQfwerful than God» That being sobje^ 
to his Jtvi^er is not tbe subjedUiDD intended in th^ text, appears frocfi* 
its being added, . ** But W9 .se« not y€t all things put under him :** r 
that 4s, ^ot in that state of si^bJA^^ioa which shall behtereafter; Bat f£ 
never ending rebellion is true, wherein will « future subjection difiep 
ffon^ jdl^e present ? The v^ek^ haieObd notw«> sn.the^ wilLthen ^ the^ 
are 'subje<:^ to his power ^w, \«q they MriU,.br^iMni so that oniftuilr 
sentiment, W^ may contradict the text, vxAm^m^M^^ thoigs -iUim 
!^^^ tPjhlfu^ as muchas^y.^ver wiUbe* . »r:) v. 
. The ^bjedtion to God in the tex^ stands -opposed: to rebelUe'n^ 
agauist him \ which we ba^e ,been considering ; .that, as we have sceoi£ 
c^msists in a reje£tton of his fp'vieretguty, .and in a v^tion of his law ahd 
^uthority» But subje^^ion ^^sists in a hearty acknowledgment o^ and- 
luwing.to, the sovereignty of Jehovah ; the lasgtluLge of the returning 
soul is, ** Thou art our king, O Lord \ other lords besides thee have had 
4Qmuuoii over us; we have rebelled against Jbee, and served other 
gp4&4 but from hence forth by thee only wiU we make jnentioi^ of tl^ 
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I|9^p»«r * SubjefttOH to (5o4 implies a ttadttag hha to rale us, ^ reign' 
1^, ^d over us, aUd in^ead of castmg off iHs4aw, tad broking through 
l}is pirpbibitipfis, itis tb ccceive his lav and do lus couimandinents \ it is 
to bow before him, and^acknowledge that he, and not Satan, is Lord : it 
iftp lov^ him with all the heart, with all the soi)V tAtpd, and strength.: 
i( is fo secve him as the angels, and spirits of ihe just mi^de perfe6t<lo in 
^eayen; there they love him as he ought to be loved, serve him as he 
QUgbt toibe seryf^d; aU their pownn they received !^m him,' afldaU their 
y^ffjffs they devote to him. Such is the-subjediidn due to God from all 
I^scrtattire8;.^ch.hiiB.ib^ demands > and such shall be the ^tibje^tion 
of ap hiStcreaJUire^t-.^rhe-will pot all things nbt only under his feet, 
but in suhjefiion under his feet, and leave nothing not put und^tiim. 
httereive behol^.thex:reature ifihis proper place, answeHng the end 
cdLhis creati€»r^.Gdais the object of his love; ~€k)d*« holy lav^ is the 
rt^e.of hisjconc^i£l^ he^w&4o the^pvereignty of Jehovah, and g1or%<^ 
his holy name. • " ' ' 

But will all things be brought into this subjedlion to God > Will he 
put an eiid to rebellion; and cause evfery creature to stand in his proper 
piact^? Wiir h« iiibdueiall things^ unto hinisDlf > Ha^ he power' to^Ao 
it ? Yes, he is able, according to the vvorking -of hifrihfgtity'j^^Wver \o ' 
sijbdue even iali ihinghiiaxo himselt; -and^.tlut He v^illdoiti vire ndw 
pl»ceed to consider node^ our second h^^ wherein I purposed" fo ' 

Examine the reasons w^ have to believe that Christ will put €iii\\m\^ ' 
io.^ut:^£li|mtii(derhisleet. - ^ • •" • .. . . 

I St. We may expedl, and believe, that Christ will puVai things in' 
Sffajedlon^under him^ because hiskingddm is i<HUversal injibint Jsf tight. 
God has a right to the, service of every ifeitloRal creature, b^iaUse he is the 
asthor of their being: so that it is perfe^^ reasonable ffcaft all should 
obey, and serve him :i't»pr€^ent our bodies a4ivin^ sacrifice ^to-God, is* 
aur reasonable service; and as it is reasonable ^fhe Jsho^iild be served by 
aHf "becaftne he made all, ^i^also because he«ph61ds all by M9 jpower. No 
creatnre is independent 6i God ; birt aU fhtegs are kept Hfi being by the 
uphdding l^md-of Jdhfovah. w In himi w^live, and move; and have our 
bfeing.'^ i Therfe£qjre^7|0i 'rebel against him m6st b/e wrong, but to be 
in 3u^e6tbn to himy must be-4ii6 et^rnoL right; Th'ts vviH still appear 
oione plain if we. attend tothe naailr€ of ^e^laV^ of Gbdj'the'la^ of 
Qodi IS grounded &si et^KHoi jukice '^d tt^h^^ t stands in perfo^)* unison 
wiifh the nature of Jefioanlhi k i^imi6«ita1Me,!like God himself; thi^^'law 
is-bind^.oii^aJtfaliflnill^reatur^sj tbiirfe is no intelligent creitftHiebuf 
is under the law of God : and this- lavvf de^iiands subjedtion^o^GbA-ftioin' 
ai^\^ wbflchproves^ibdycft^ disputi, ^^^ Gid's kingdom is unlversktin 
pointnf^fMand>*that universal subj^^oWt^fftim is his duet ■ ^';-* ■ 
J)iBut perhajjs it'mdy. be s&ifd,* *' Wbat ifctjd is there \& "prodtlce 
sbgonsents to ^rove w^'liOtte l^ve attempted to deny ? ^^Whb'rHa^sk'Jd- 
tiatifi(o6ha^ti(it>^gfe«^be Sub^iftefitoby^f^tt,?" I answet^^it* ?s «y^ 
^lesiga \h estabJi4lvtHls^^^t> bdcaujife- thls-hoV^ do£wineot theVe^feiSktibn, ' 
«Jdumv«rsal *abje4^i?6n loGod, h^s 'l»^fenP/^ese'nted>ai^a Ibft^^Vdry* 
qpntrary.' to- the httabur o'f ' Jehovaiv; thit- it ii«Ver ending missery-' he^kot 
true, God^ must give up his perfeilSons, arid become vile, like sinful- 
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OitiBi* It dpes not tfach any ^ucb thing 3 bp^assert^ that it la ^ eterfia^ 
right to be God aloqe. And served' by all \ agd that ^ \vUl ,maiQ|am 
hjs right, and adtually caugeallto servp himj, a^ji i^s^e^d of rebelHng. 
against him, be put in subjedUpn under his feet; while tl^ose'wha 
helieTe endless rebellion,, rai^t believe that right will never take place. 

Now as we may «qpe<^ and believe fjaat Christ will put aU ia 
subJQ^ion under Itis feet» because his kingdom is universal in point 
ofrightyso, .. .; 

andly. We ^in»y e;^^?ft it b^caU?? we W tavght to pray Sqk it. 
Enlightened reason teaches this 3 let a man be well convinced of the 
nature, the et^n^d^ jjststi<^ei and truth, on whiph the Uw of jQod is 
gjroi|p4ed,; l^t jiim be well convinced of the nature, the injustice, and 
coiUequence of rebellion against the sovereignty of Jeho'valv end be 
will, he ^ust, desitre tbc|t thf wickedness of the wicked maycome-tQ 
sp ejod, and tliat God may have that obediepci^ from all his creatures. 
'^^i^)l is his 4u9r The^ word of God t^ache^ us to pray for tlie satne ; 
h^^q we are tfH^ht to say, " Father--^y,>vrill be done inearth 95 it 
]< dpi>e in heaven." tet all the l^wer <;ri^pn &Und in that «tafe of 
Sf^^^Hon to tl^ee.as the apg^ above do, .* 

T^ the ^aii^e efiedt the saints of old pr^yfi}* '^.Ood be.merciful unto 
11$, <qd bless us. and ctfu^ his £Eice to ^h'me. ^pon v^ thattby w^y may 
b0 known upon all the. earth, thy saving health among all nations ^ let 
tbe people praise thee, Q G«od j let all the popple praise thee.'' Here the 
ploMSipsfthnist pnly^for «11 the people to be brought to praise Goc^ as an 
eik£^oi hk mearclfijil making known his savinghealth to them. At another 
1^9<ta he prays- thua : 5^ O let the wickedness of the wicked come to an 
end." Again, «($eertih«fut their wickednoss^OGod* .till thou find^osr." 
^^OEs, '<Rule thou, 0<jrod, in the midjst of thy enemies" Again, '* l«| 
every thingthat hath breath praise the Lord," - ♦ ' 

These pious breathings are perfe^^y; consistent with the nature o£ 
divine ^race« Sin: is cprttrary to grace; gfac/e teaches us tp inoura 
because of sin ; it teaches to hate all sin, in all creatures : it teaches ta 
love God> to love hi»> law, and to desire that all 4nay server henouTu 
aad^obey Jehovah. Itkrnotcontraif to > divine gJ^ace buUperfe^^y: 
consiaien^vRith it, to desice that all ipay be brought tp love, hQ^o^r, and 
obey God. . . j * , 

&ce thea it is consistent with enUghjb^i«4. reason, with the word oC 
God, and the nature of divine grace, to pray that all may be brought 
to a- state of sijd>)e6^on» lia it not reasonable to believe, that God wilt 
inHy giant what he liioiself ha^ caused us tor^ire ? 

jrdly. W« may expts^ and firmly believe* th^t Chr>st will put aU 
tliingS'ift<auli)e£tion,^ttivifer his feet, be^iisfl he has expressly dedaredl 
thil i« shalif Ifto soi . Mf tcoA is a positive ^d y§Vff expressive declaratioi^ 
«M^' Thott Jaaat ploi a/Z things ii^subje^liion 4u^ hia fectj^" and that we. 
atf k9MT fiar ctMTSiAnty what is meant, by r fttt. jhings> it is addedt " An* 
Mt^ mflfhiiig. that ia jf(it:pujt under Jiim**' W^ bave many instances m 
4oiiiitordiof God <& .tlnngs spoken o£^ beu^ put in tlie past tense. 
MKisadj ofi the. .&t«i!e». to denote the certainty of them : and \K\\ 
^Olbticil Jt.tho oai^^ibcte^^whi^h plaif^y 9ppear$ frvm tb^ ^Ici^e of the 
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ftrse ; " but we see not yet all things put under him." I thmk ilhc 
words are so plain and clear, that the evidence contained in this sin^rle 
verse is sufficient to warrant a firm belief of the subject now under - 
consideration. 

• H we attetively examine the Scrlptureis of trtJth, we shall find that it 
isthe work of Christ the mediator to subdue all Mngs unto himself; and 
he will cotapleat this glorious undertaking *<r/5>r/ he delivers up hfs 
mediatoral kingdom t for he will not deliver up the kingdom ttH he^' 
has put down all rule, and authority, and powe^, andsiibdued all thin^ 
unto himself.' * \' ■ . 

^•^tach d'spute has arisen respedting the extent of the undertakmg oF 
ChTfet! Those who maintain particular redemption, bdifive that only. 
a' part of mankmd were given to Ghrist ; theSe were chosen personally, 
cterfialfly, and unconditionally ; for ^ese^ ind th«*se bn"ly, Christ died ; 
thesfe, and these only^ will-be brought to love ^nd serve God.' But iT 
these are the only purchase -of' his^blood, &c* why are they called m 
Scripture the? first-born ? The ^sr- fruits ? 'It isnbtcbtofton to call th^ 
whdle of a ftimily the first*b6rii ; nor the whole harvest the first-frftits.' 
But the term first-born implies that there are after-born 5 and the first- 
f?iirH that there are after-fhiits .• and whoever reads the books of 
Mttscs'wtth attcntiowcanndt be igno^rant of this-being^he cstablishedidea^ 
belorigm^ ta those terms; 'and this being the dese, the-eled^beiftg tairfe*' 
first- firuitS and first-born, evintes that they ar»not thfe whole. Njot tfp^f 
a part, bilt afl things were delivered into his hancfe ^'♦*H^he Father Ipvethf 
the^Wi, iiidhath giving all things into his hands?j*'iand tbejriJfore wheti • 
Ifedted,' "He gave himself a rahsomfor ail,'" ** Fbrthe whole world*;", 
••For every man ;*' and this he did that hcmightlJetbe-Bf^ of the world. ' 
The world* in its fallen state, lifeth rW wickedness, and is sjpifrtU24l)r- 
dead : but Christ died th^ he might take a^^-ay the sins of the world t ' 
** Behold thelamb of God that tJiketh away thesih of the world."- He is 
tfiereforevthe saviour of the world (i |ohn iv.' i4r John iv. 42).. Hit haih 
recotlcilcd all things unto*4vim8elf by the blood of his cross ; and ha*. 
made full satisfa^liwi to divine jusHce for all r he has done this that he' 
might destroy the works of the deVil, ^nd m^e an^end of sin; dr, in. 
other words, put art end to rebellion, ai^dsubdceall things unto himself*' 
As alt things were given to Christ, and as he died for all for this* 
purpose, future judgment a!nd punishment are in. His hand for the. ..same 
purpose^alSb." T '' - v.' • • 1 ,b'ui> 

Ihaveheiard some assscrt %hat' future judgment and the exedtfiom 
thereof, will take place soteff oh the ground of legal justice ; thatsintietr 
will have to do with a God-*w?/ of Christ; znA ther^^ there can be^^o 
fiicrcy in store for them. '^ &Ut instead of its^^jeiflgf God butof. 6|>riirt* 
0f such a God is to be fb\ind)'it is Christ himself' that will judgelandt 
punish sinners. «* The fAth6r ' jtkigeth m «^,but4iath committed &iU 
fiidgfnent*tinxb'&ic son; and hftth given him authority to^xecute judgmeatt 
aflso beckuSfeh^ is the son of iiian: • • bticause hcis Gddvman medtatdrTv^oiai 
we see tharGod the Eathebis excluded both from ibe judgment and thift 
execution thereof: Chti^ j^idging and ri»watding every iiatf^'ri»<at 
sbVenngftraft of mercy *^**iAlaii-wtP theeyO*LdrflM>elDngBtiiwiBfcW 
%r thou rewardest every man accordii^ to his works." Psalm IxiL 12* 
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So also those severe and very awfd jud^ients spoken of in PsaTm 
Ixxxiii. 13 — 18. are for this purpose, that they may kndw Jehofvah and 
seek his name. Well may it therefore be said, " In the midst of 

judgment our God remembereth mercy.'* 

Christ shall reign till he has put all his etiemies under his feet. L^t 
us examine what we are to understand by his putting his enemies under 
his feet. This is a declaration concerning Christ, which wt find first in 
Psalm ex.; and I think it is three times repeated in different partf of the 
Scriptures, and al'^ays spoken of as a circumstance that had not then 
taken place, but which most assuredly would at a future period ; and 

/therefore it appears to be a positive declaration that all things will bis 
brought into a state of subjedHon to God. 

But that we may understand what is the mind of the spirit in this 
matter, we will examine some other portions of God*s word. Isa. xly. 

'"23. *< 1 have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my rofouth.iind 
shall not return, that unto me every knee shall bow, . and every tong^fc 
shall swear, surely shall say. In the Lord havd I righteousness and 

•strength." Paul quotes this text, and says, ** And for this reason, (that 
is, for Christ's humblmg liimself, and becoming obedient to the death ot 
the cross) God hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every uanie, that in the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, and 
every tongue shall confess that he is Lordj" ai>d this confession 
is to be mad^ by things in heaven, things on earth, and things under 
the earth ; or, as Dr. Haweis, in his new translation, has rendered it, 
" of tilings angelic, of things human, and things infernal." 

It is observable that hera is no mention made of different sorts of 
confession, one part ^confessing obedience and love to Jesus Christ, and 
another part of the creatures of God confessing his Almighty powerantj 
justice, mixing their confessions with horrible blasphemies against his 
holy and sacred name, — (and this must be the case, if endless rebellion 
is true) — but all here are represented making one confession, that is, 
that Jesus Christ is Lord : and this shall be done, not in a hypocritical 
feigned manner, but in a way that God approves of, for they shall ill 
bow in the name of Jesus, and confess to the glory of God the Father. 

That this is the confession here intended, will appear still more 
plain, if we compare the texts we have been considering with Rev. v. 
13. *• And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are (/. ^. now) in the sea, (even all of them) 
heard I, saying. Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that silteth upon the throne, and unto the lamb .*r ever and ever." 
This is that glorious confession which ail will make to him that sittetl?L 
tipon the throne, and unto the lamb ;. foi; here all creation is at his feet, 
and that -not with -tears tn theif eyes, or petitions in their hands, not with 
cryingand supplication, or weeping, like John, (ver. 4.) becausd things 
"Were hidden and kept secret, but with joy in their hear«, arid praF^es hi 

• Ateir mouths, with mejody on their lips, and hallelujahs on their, tongttels^ 

-*withldoksatidcoumenancesfull6f satisfa^on and delight, iind their 
fitedty instead of gathering blackndss,' turhifig pale, ot beln^ covered 
irith confusioD, (as was once the 'case With »omc of Acm) ^hey^ow 
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shine as the suth replete with light* life* atid love, full of extasy an4 
rapture* and that because the bx>ok written within and on the back-side, 
sealed with seven seals* is now opened and unsealed* and all things^ 
revealed and explained : their own cases* peculiarly, unfolded tp thetc 
view* and all the ways and means their loving saviour took to bring them 
to the situation they are now in* with all the other Airacles of grace and 
fove. 

Where* then* there is urn versa! praise and thanksgiving, universal 
harmony and love, and both heaven and earth sounding and r^ounding 
acclamations of joy and peace* there must be universal subjedlion and 
salyation* 

I 

* IMPROVEMENT. 

Qh I what a mercy, what an unspeakable mercy, that Jesus Christ was 
manifest to destroy the works of the devil, and make an end of sin ! 
'* Btess the Lord, O my soul* and let all that is within me bless hi^hply 
name*** The Lord is indeed good to all, and his tender mercies are 
really .over all his works. All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord.*— I 
, desire to praise thee, O Jehovah, that thou hast made me to know this 
glorious and blessed do6^rine of {hy universal, efhcactous, sovereign* 
unchangeable love. Thou art, indeed, the fountain of love I thy nature 
is love, and 2II thy decrees were did^ated by infinite love and goodness ; 
they were contrived by infinite unerring wisdom, and are and shall be 
performed by infinite and almighty power. Thou wilt perform dl thy 
pleasure, and thy counsel shall stand. Thou, O God, hatest that which 
is contrary to thy nature, arid that thou wilt destroy j thou wilt put an 
end to rebellion, and subdue even all things unto thyself. Thou hast 
subdued millions of rebels unto thyself, and caused them to lay down 
the arms of their rebellion, and willingly and joyfully to serve thce4— 
^0 on, blessed Jesus, with thy glorious work, and through the greatness 
of thy power, cause thine enemies to submit themselves unto thee, so 
^ that all the earth may worship thee, and glorify thy holy name. Destroy 
th^ works of the devil, yea,^all his works do thou destroy, and make a 
full end of sin; bring every creature thou hast made (which hath 
apostatized) back to its progpr place ; and cause all to give unto thee the 
glory due to thy name. iJit every knee bow to thee, let every tongue 
confess to thee, let every creature in heaven aiid earth praise and adore 
thy name. Even gb. Lord Jesus* amen. 

It is the peculiar happiness and privilege af those who believe the 
universal efficacious love of God, that they^ can make supplicationB, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks for ^//menj Mi4 they can 
,40 it without wrath, and wllftout doubting also ; firmly believing that 
it is good and acceptable to God our saviour* who will have all mt&io 
be saved,, and come tO' the knowledge of the truth; for there is one 
God, who made all* and^ oonsideriog them as the works of his hand* h^ 
' , lovesi aljL with a sovereign ufichangeableioye ; apd there is one mtedtaftic 
between Gpd and man> the man ChristJesuSy vt\iQ-g/vf9^1^pm^^t 
fojall, a testisftwiyin its propei4ime, ,. 
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The living God is the saviour, (/. e.) restorer) of aU meo, especially 
<i{ those who beHeve-— this is a fiitthfttl saying. 

I am very far from blaming those who believe endleti rebellion^ for 
their views, because I conceive they are upright in making a profiessiott 
of what they really believe, yet I think many are too hasty in opposing 
the restoration ; they certainly ought to lay aside prejudice, and candidly 
examine the evidence which is to be found in the Scriptures, which if 
they would do, and seek for the guidance of the spirit of truth, I am 
persuaded they would soon see that the closing scene of the mediatorial 
reign of Christ is his delivering up the kihgdom, after putting down 
all rule, and subdulitg all things unto himself* But where is the 
Saipturc evidence in favour of endless rebellion? Where is it said that 
sin wiO endlessly exist ? Let those who maintain it bring forth their 
strong reasonings, that they may be justified. * 

Happy ! unspeakably happy ! those who now lay down the arms of 
rebellion, and bow to the sceptre of his love! They shall have their 
inheritaote with the first-born, and be the first-fruits unto God and the 
lamb . 
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•%HE LIFE OF THE BENEroLEKT MR. HOU'ARD. 



oh hire the flMSlc vtA th* imprlwn'd bins'd 
The generous wal tbM giMnd in HowMtll bfCHt : 
WHh painful cftre and ptout steps he trod 
The path prcKrb'd by truth that came from God. 
At otteaifoel Ilia itcMt with pity glMr*4, 
And Ttrtoe flx'd ia Urn her firm abode. 
V.' ioog did he roam iU»roa4 from coast to coast-» 

. AllEurope'!i|loiy»MdBritaania'« boast 
Until be rcacb'd that distant happjr shore, 
Wbctice God Ims deftftt'd we rctura no more. 
. , Oo earth's otid lap now f«tulito«eari>ltead« 

Vet, though he slumbers, Howard is not dcad--^ 
Heshall, anoB, to heav«D bnmottal ri4C^ 
And angcli vaft him to kls Undied-slucs 

'T^UI& maft of singular and tiansccndant humanity, was the son of a 
s«a{kfadtahle Iradesman inSt. .PauVs cburch^yard, Londcm. Some of' 
hh biographers have ckimediorhta a^deteent Usom the noble Hovirards, 
Dukes ol^^f^k hand a rektion torxhft ancient families of die Tatnalls; 
CMmleys^«tidBariiardisions. Bitallowing these cUima to be just, yet, 
wi w rh ii ttr :<aa«^icygcie£l itpon the diara£Wr o£ Uie iamimM/ Jo^ 
Humu^^ iliaigc^tnfisi w»;supenot to that-o£ aM^hbaAcofton, kt them 
h«tex%uQ.^i^honi^4h0ytjBiy;:Y« deteent £rom. ak»|^ lineal monarchs 
couH itet^aidAlo^.dignvly^i^Tlhpremre no Ciioutettanfi^ of his Uh that 
vm ««iiiidAr,aMi^!BMulhereiM«ws ahat widiout sci^pkBay<all we kopw 
ofetfleaHf>idbfi»:,Hbvpamwibad'<onlyiiunsa£ and m^^ughter whi^ 
sufviwfiki^e^^das ibey vMe ftolestpntDisacatesip th«y height \;if' 
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their children in the lame religious profession : and thesubjefl of these 
jnemoirs was many years a member of that congregation, at Bedford, of 
which John Bun^an had formerly been pastor . ^ 

* Mr. Howard, is said to have been born at Enfield in Middlesex, about 
the year I7259 bat the entry of his birth is not to be found in the parish 
register there^ and die register of the old disseotiog coDgrcgation at 
Enfield does not readi so far back. Hts father left, both to himself and, 
If^isteo handsome fortui^es at his disceiiset and, by his will, ordered that . 
his son should Aot be considered as of age till he was five and twenty. 
What mighf be the old gentleman's reason for thus protra6iing hi^ sons ' 
minority^ we know not , but desirous, perhaps^ that the fortune yfhkh 
he had accumulated might be increased, he bound his son apprentice to 
Mf* NathanelNewnham, of Watling Strett, grandfather to Mr. Aldermaa 
Newnham»w holesa!c grocer, .with whom he senred his time* Mr. Howard 
however, doea not seem to have been very earnest in pursuit.of that 
increase of richef , which trade might have procured, for he never wont 
into business. ,His constitution was natur^^lf feeble,, and hv» heaUli 
precarious, and his attention to business during his apprenticeship had 
co nside r abl y:tayMred tt^f he tlierefore forsook a&avoeation whieh» aaliii 
father was dead, he did not think himself bound in duty to follow. 

His circumstances were sufficient to procure him' respedi, even if hi* 
eminent virtues had not called firth a sentiment more warm aiul more 
I:oH0urable j but his fortune wasnarrbw, when compared to the ai»pie 
generosity of his soul. Indeed Wlten. we c<^der with 'h^^sto^ll an 
income this amiable philanthropist has difpcnsed mere benefits to 
mankind than the power and affluence of ^princes ever bestowed^ we 
are taught to f^xcuse ourselves no longer for the little good we do 
towards society, on account of the want of affluence ; and are instrudted, 
how considerable a proportion of the happiness imparted by charity 
depends upon the benevolence of the heart,, and the industry and 
attention with which that benevolence Vircarried into execution. 

About the time that Mr. Howard came of, age, he took apartments in 
Church Street, Stoke Newington» Middle^eje; but not meeting with 
that attention which his delicate cohst'uution required, he removed to 
another lodging in the same street, hi the house of Mrs.. Sarah Lardeau, 
a worthy sensible woman, but an ifiVSIRirbeing much troubled with the 
gpui« She was a widow» andi her husband had ixsen clerk to thi^d 
workfl of Sir James Creed. While he.resided.hete^ he^ed atUHitesB ot 
¥(hicb he laoguished a cousiderahle timi, Mt^ Lardeau cwotqheijbaihd 
a^endedthim; 1vi& the gceatest asaiduitf i tohes tender^tv^ and piite. 
9s^ -seoftible Gonversatien! he .aicnbed his^ xeoovcr^i. lUmx- grMe&d 
hearl^f^, il»wesd kaew not how toimake^a smtable^tetuioj^iwiihoiift^ 
r9adering,biftliauiheaiettifaemistc«ai>a&l)ii^^ AiaittAgiUtitadb^i 
in tendctf.alid hcn^wiltetrmbdi^jHflttariy:a^liad .tailon9.fhic.iKa*iA^ltt; 
^Wf^ mwdarliM 9ri^fM«ai/ip.:term0~^viiiidiishq[irn||IL teortolR^tf Jte 
PMsion I tdltngiyn^ialii/dBtidtdiitt aoDtcablc^itiMa^AumikkjibMkf?/ 
i^^iediiitdl|iqiMlhiiiidendicmndcoiiDtty/aM«ittp acfettheBrjiAM)!^!^;^^!! 
I^nponiib^M «n<iw^^ifittciioc:^ ikm ^g^jtmAa^at^iMm/Mt* 
fifty one, and himself, M that ^mi^ not moce ihm twenty e'#M^^o 



fhi» be ttpIMt that §tmhiM MUtAd ihe tt^p^ and tet his tvtdlutloii 
was immovable* He gave her tw«tty*fe\ir hovs to conndtr of lib 
proposd, she consented, and they ^ere accordingly priirately marritfl 
IB the year 17 51* To complcat his generosity^ Mr. Howard made 
a present to her sister of the ^rtoae which liis bride was possessed of. 
; Thiswwe^iigiUaruiitoii* and, in the opinioo of the system mtlcet^ 
couid not be a imppy one» £ar Mrs. Howard was not only twenty three 
ye^f older than her hufbaikU but was» in coostitiition, twenty yeatt 
older than her real age» and of this she had fully apprised htm. However, ' 
they lived mofe than three years in possession of the greatest happiness. 
She died Nov. io» 1755, iii.her fifty fifth year« and he wu a smcei^ 
9Dd affed^Oftte mourner for her death. 

During the life of Mrs. Howard he proposed to purchased a house, 
end appropiate it as a parsonage hpese ht the dittenting minister at 
Stokd Newingloy towards this himself gave fifty pounds, being, as he 
said, desirous to suppost the respedUbiUty of a worthy minister of the 
gwpel. 

He often was4ieard k>say, in the Utter part of his hSe, that he owed 
much of his desire to be useful to the exceltaiit example oi this wife, 
whom he always meotiooed with the highest lesped^ : and to whose 
memory he ered^eda oionument ia Whttechapel Cl|urch. 

About the year 171^ he was eled^ Fellow of the Royal Sodety, and 
in the aasie^ear a ctrcumstaiKe belel him to which he ascribes the 
pmicuhr direction towards which his active beoevoleiKe was S6 
tiniformly biassed : though certainly a mind like his could never have 
been ias«live in a community where aC&iction and misery existed, and 
wh^e pain and anguish were heard to sigh, or utter the groan of 
complaint. 

On November i , 1 7 55, a great earthquake had desokted the fine city 
of Lisboi^ and greatly altered the general fmx of the neighbouring 
coUniry ; Mr. Howacd had a great desire to ouike the tour of Portugal 
that he might view the awful ravages which it had occasioned : but he 
was much persuaded against it by his friends, as they deemed it a 
presumptuous undertdiuog. 

In consequence of this, beheld seveial conferences with a minister of 
his acqmuutance, and having got satisfadlion in this point, he embarked, 
abpnU Midsua^mer, in the Hano^ter packet, £ot Lisbon. 

France and England were then at war, and the packet was captured by 
a French privateer, and canted into Brest. On this occasion, he not 
only i^w, but feh, the hardships attending a state of captivity. ** Before 
1 reached Brest, (says he) I suffered the cxtremhy of thirst, not having, 
for abov« for^ hours, one drop of water, nor hardly a morsel of food. 
Ia the Caslle of Brett I lay six nights upon straw i and observing how 
cruelly my countrymen were used there, and at Morkix, whither I was 
carried next i during the two months I was at Morlaix upcm parole, I 
corre^onded with the£nglish prisoners at Brest, Markix, and Dinnah. 
1 got sufficient evidence from this, that they were treated with sudi 
i»rbarity, that maay buodreds of 4^em had perished; and that ^urty-s^r 

Aa z 
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bad bem boritd in a hole at Dinnan in one d^. Fefbap> wbat I 
su&red on this occasion enoreased my sympathy with these unhappy 
people.** Howard on Prisons» p. s. 

When he came to Eo^landt still on his parolct be commimicated these 
particulars to the commissioners for^tck and wounded prisoners. The 
information was received with the attention due to the authenticity and 
humanity with which' it was given: the commissioners returned their 
thanks to the informant, caused a remonstrance to be. made to the court 
of France, and thus procured redress to -the captives. 

The circumstances of distress to which Mr. Howa^l had, been a 
witness, sunk deep in his mind, and he soon found that France was not 
the only country in which there was cause for jibe like comprint, atad 
that prisoners of war were not the only sufferers by the loathsome 
inconveniences which give additional iiorrors to the loss of libertf. In 
his own country«-i« Engiand^^ht found that thti d^or and the felon 
•were equal sharers in the diseases and distresses incident to coi^ement, 
u^softened by humanity and unalleviated by any of tho$e attentions 
which might preserve health : he not only saw the injAstice of clashing 
both these descrtptioos of men together, under the same general 
punishment, but his strong benevolence would not admit that even 
guilt should sufier beyond what justice and necefsity demands, 

<' I ^ant (says he, after speaking of prisoners of war) there is a 
material difierence- in the circumstances of foreign and domestic 
prisoners, but there is none in their nahtre. Debtors and febns, as well 
as hostile foreigners, are tnen^ and by men they ought to be treated as 
such. Those gentlemen who, wlien they %re told of the misery which 
our prisoners sufier^ content the^mselves with saying. Let them take care 
and keep out, prefaced, perhaps, with an angry oath, seem not duly 
sensible of the favor of Providence which distinguishes them firom the 
sufierers ; they do not remember that we are required to imitate our 
gracious heavenly parent, vfko is good to the unthankful and to tie unholy^ 
they also forget the vicissitudes of human a&irs, the unexpected changes 
to winch all oaen are liable, and that those whose circumstances are 
affluent may, in time, be reduced to indigen<:e, and themselves ^come 
debtors and prisoners. And as to criminality, it is not impossible that a 
man who has often shuddered at heanng the account of a murder, may, 
on a sudden temptation, commit that very crime. Let him that thinks he 
stands^ take heed lest he f ally and commiserate thp^e |hat are falleR.**^ 

After the disagreeable affair of France, Mr. Howard again v sited the 
continent, and made the touT of Italy, from whence he returned about 
the beginning of the year 17585 and on the 2:5 th of April ensuing, 
he married Mi€s Harriet Leeds, only daughter of , Edward Leeds, Esq. 
of Croxton, in the county of Cambridge, king's Serjeant.. He then 
.retired to the se^cstered villa of Brokenhurst, in the New Forest, 
Hampshire. His lady died in 1765, in child-bed of her only child, which 
•was a son. This unfortunate son was the innocent cause of much anguish 
of heart to his father. 

^fjtcr the death of his second wife, he left this neighbourhood, and 
. resided on his estate at Cardingfon, in Bedfordshire. This n/idence 
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was l!he more agreeal>le to hioi» bccauic of the Ytctnity «f Mr^ 
Wbitbread, M. P** wbo wat % relation iiy the fatber^s side. 

In his retiremeats at Brokeohurst and CardingtoOt but especially at 
the latter place» it wat his perpetual study to make his peighbours happy. 
His neat but humble maD8ion» says Mr. Palmer, in bis funeral sennoi^ 
was crer hospitable to a few sele^ friends, bu^ was net er the seat oC 
riot -or luxnrioqs baaqvetting. Thought poHte to alU he neither sought 
nor admitted the company i>f the profligate, however distinguished by 
rank or fortune* His charity had no bounds, except those of pmdenc^ 
and was not more commendable for theextent of it, than lor the manner 
in which it was exercised. He gave XM)t his bounty to encourage -vice 
apd idleness, but to countenance virttsrand industry. He wasaingi^rif 
useful in fumishing empbyment for the labouring poor of both sexev 
at Vhose seasons when a scarcttf of work rendered their situation most 
compassionable. And at other times, though never inattentive to the 
tale of woe, be wat not easily imposed upon by it, but made himself 
acquainted with the case. He had, indeed, a general acquaintance widi 
the cases and chartdccrs of iSkc poor around hujh and made it his business 
ta visit the abodes of alSi^idO. 

In circQmstan6» of bodily diiorder he often a£^ed the part of a 
physiciao as well as firieod. But his kindness was not ctmfined to the 
bodies of his fettow creatures, it extended to their spiritual and 
immortal pan. He carefully watched over the mocals of the poor, and 
used his advice* hk admookieas, and bis influence, to ditooentenance 
immorality of all Minds, and to ptomote the knowkdge and pradtace «f 
religion. At a npost eftdhttl mean to this great end, he provided te 
the icstnsdiioo of poor chihtren, by ere£ling and suppoftbg scboolv 
which he carcfnlly lup et ioi cn d e d. In short, be was an nnivcfial blessing 
to die village where he resided. The cottages which he built for the 
poor were many, and wluch stUl remain as pieofr b^ of im liberalifj 
andtas^, 

, His bounty extMided also to a^acent places, in which there are .many 
who still call l^m blessed. Nor^vas it conhbed to persons of his own 
religious perfuasiepi but comprehended the necessitons and deserving 
of all parties } while |ie was particislarly useftil in serving the interests 
of the ChristiaB society to which he. belonged. The ody condgioii 
which he ever impos^l opons^ehas were thesobjedU of his benevolence 
was, that they stolkl attend every Lord's day at some place of public 
wonhip, according to the religion which they professed. This he always 
religiausly pet^aimed himself^ and while he lived at Cardiogtoo, he 
uuifiarmly weiU to Bedford' every Lord's day morning, that he might 
atttnd one or other of the dissentmg meetings there, al^ retumedagain 
ataighlwalmostalwayionfbot. ' -"-^ 

Was it possible that such a man could have enemies ? Yet some he 
bsd. One, an idle and dissolute wretch, having been often reproved by 
htm for his vices, formed the desperate resolution to murder him as he 
WIS ffnng td public worship. But Providence remarkably interposed 
Id pce^^we so valuable a life, fy inclining him toga, OHkoncbuckf and ^ 
different road* 

TO BE COHTINUBO. 

i ■ II ■ ■ r I t , " 
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Exttad^ of a Letter Iron Amsterdam. ' 

• > T«B. ri. 1800/ 

<M T (NFOftMED 70a ksl yen 4ih»t I had p«liti«be<) tli« ftnt fiYe lene^ 

Mf 4 Wineheater in answer Uk Mr. Paint's Age of ftesson, in Dutdi > 
IbefWhuieteo^MiMw translated, as also his t^o admirable discourses 
«poB 'dri* Wae Truaapets, and are pubMied ki tturt language. They 
•le gc^pdy coaniAndedby aeveid learned' ioci^tics, ivho hiwe conveyed 
Iheluyiwitdge ^ them through the several province of the repubttc; 
Vl puh&hiog their highest apptob^ition «£• th«m 'in their reviews and 
aa|pazin€S» fovieverri nnoiMha auocessivdy— v— They s6eiii as though they 
B^vcr c^Mild wfite enough in ironraeiidation of works so deeply 
eoUjerhleaed in <he vast importance ^ pro^Mcy^ afid in the propheciea 
tfiemsdves. Mr. Windiester*s name is -mentioned 1}> them -with the 
greatest resped^ ; 4hey %<y much admire his iv^ilAngs, ifnd the measure of 
his illumination in God*s word in this dark age, Hiat ^ey can bkt thaiik 
lieaven for tabing uptttchaiighl iff tt ' Wh^tl t-iey consider this, they 
are greatly encoungedto hope that Cod das not )eft the people of this 
age to the«r •wn vain imaginations. 

.f* The^ society that has fqjr seme years Written a ro<mthly ptftjlicatton 
emtftied Exirads oftAe Lbaakbd Worl», has made one of the most 
tfe£tii^ prelicca to their tK^orkof the year'* 1800, that I erer read; 
tffittpfaiwi^g of the infidelity of the present 'ag«» andbf the^ fallen Itate 
ti thechuMfa* in a'stUe like th^' kme^tfons of }teremiah. They 
Yceommepd to their readers; the wOrUs «f th<»9e irlrtil^us men -wftose 
writings were' fbreanost. in their Extr^^s, itid they ttcgin ifHth Mr. 
Wtochflster, eiipMssfy.diici^rtng that his contain the greatest- fund of 
deep and useful knowledge, made intelligible to the meanest capacity. - 

*** If'^ttse two small worka.r are so highly esteemti4by these pious 
Hutch gentlemen, what would the M^lole of Mr. Winchester's be ? IT 
Jnndated into I>aiteh» they Wo^ld no dotibt be doi^lly and gratefdly 
ffttcelved i an4 -Special! y# the flni^tsrsal Pdftrlne was preached by an 
able mbiister in ti^t language. - • I was deterimiipd t^ le^Mr. Vtdler see 
what I had begun towards propagatmg this- do£lri0e% 'Holland, thath^ 
may Use such measures a^ he may judge 6t for its ^oMmragement at any 
Allure time. . . ' * P^"^*'-' 

*t The freedom of inquiry is now eiijoycd m^Mitte foftnttrly in this 
ccmntTy» I think that though the dragon has <lA i^flood- out of -his 
mouth to destroy thcchurch, yet- the earth helpfetK>the%«*nan/' 

7— -7 ;•— - - ii • , — r- - , r .i 7:nTTiJ iVflWUlil. mi mil ■ " T \\ 
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• 1 ^ ..." 

VN oaths: 

DEAR Sim . .,.': -i... *. *;..* •' ■ . 

VXTHEM l^ist wr»««'C(nv(7#/^ my^jfUeniioi^was to awaken enquiry, 

T and excite oti»^rslo tbe.iavesugatioo of the Juhjedt. My judf^meat 
ih«n wasy nthat ii;wiM ttt^lawful for. JCbclstians ta swear ioaaf case 
i^hatever; yet some difficulties had occurred tauny miod j» to ^ 
pcfslbility of arv^i^ttg <^^ iA'Some parttculac cases, without vioUtini^ 
o^r dtttyto our /eU9x^^eatures.f.aQd^bfin|^, iully satit^ Jrom 
ei{>e»ence» aa wel^ ps frpm reason and Scrlptuser that what , 1 ^^o0e<i 
to be wrong i^x\itjb^,-fitecfe<^lY f'ighU i wrote, ny' tbougUt^^ and 
submitted th^iirir):|U»e.con;uderation i^f thfii readers of youf MisceUany^, 
expecring th^t « luff ^ointnuuicated would lead to a.friend)y contreverSf. 
o ulie sub^e^; #^^4^^^^ ^^^ tlut>truth» onwbuili ever side it wa^ 
would bear away the vid^ory- :^ my wish ^aa either to eonvinoe >o^er«- 
tbat they w^^ H|^ttafkt», of ta be conyUiaed by othera t^aair I iif^ 
mlsfal^e]^.; JLj.i^eas jBot.(^s^I>poiAted;. my commumcation calk4 ^ 
two able^pponapjs. Xbeit letters wf re ,weU wrtttan, and ooptaHied' 
nm^ «ol|k(irargufl|(^ > J^it did not f 4% satisfy me. I wrote agaior aad 
a4dr)is^d.my Wttc^ t^^^CfJ^, because be was the iirsi whofeplf^ i» 
i»y. fo^^^er i^pBMQiyii^tu^ on the subject and because his wply coalained 
idc^Mid^rguiP^euts v^iqh were new to me : had 1 succbeded id i«{utiid^ 
his arguments, 1 should then have replied to Mr. Thompson, my other 
opponent^ but bei^^ci'med to think tli49 ground I hav« tMkjtn isfilot 
fferfe^lly tenableipandjlways. wishing t4> bow to^he aiithpri^y^ 4)ru4l^, 
IfSpj^^wjtfid t\m cq^rav^y by briefly .noticing. such of tbertrg^inents 
c^^y^ant^g^B^is ^.apff^ to metoo.w^ghty to be ovarturned^ azMi 
by,At4<?fj^Pg4^ft»r<;jt^iej.,of. the efiieuSt tl^^.^ve; had upon iqry Jji^ynic). 

f. Mr. C^^^in his ^^ '4Pfy» (^^ Universalist*s Mis€enniy» voU ii« 9^ 
380,^. , S^ws t^iat/fi%a^ real Chrisi^apf^ , such a ibundafion oC^mHUial> 
qon64p^ is M^ ^ f^¥'^4^s A bare*affijrmaxion'Suffieiept to put.a^ f»dc9^ 
sjflfe b(tYecQ^tlvt9 Q)||mJtifrf of a truly Chriftjaa spciaty^ ' T^ir unloti^ 
iifyp^*^:4^^j 4ify.;.^iie ;fuU.conitdi^nc^->;» ^ack othe»> integiflty;, 
consQqiH^%tl^iypt¥i^^n .of paths* iii^. a chmrch of Christ is quite 
rfui^H^,; -^Q^^ir^ t?4#^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ would imply .t^. 
warn oC^j^|v/i^^)B^i-,^'^<^lfii><^> yfif^^. ><- essential ta tha Christian 
broihfrUo^d^^j^^ lof^i^i^* the spiUit'of ,l^r. Cueaarg^mtnV aiKitt 
*Ppeaw^^frfiil,^fW^>6^<W|»rwijth both: §cfipii^^ and W^on,/tbat;L^Bt 
as^4^t Wy'^^J ^f^^^ihift:f^^^^:^\i^^^^ pfimuttal 

GOA^4f»«M^«9%irWI^J ll»<»ft q»«n8 Pffrfyii^ M«Bl»ers of civil i09i«ty^ 
^ta«^ i^»^. ij^ fr.<;i^i|» ^ftci#ty, as iij g^p^c^l m %<worldly <:ommunitr 
^^mt^W ^^i^i9W<^ <K^4dar Oitbjer;;sffi)tqgr4ty which .ijrmijdfeftd^ 
%)>^4E$r|9a^j|y§fi^toy^ti^epdto .kf^ 

^«QfilPiMfe^y«ail»rf^ri9fH^malJpe,^f^,»ut^ s«rii4.«f» <til* 

J<»Wfi4ipW*iWH=W}jiftfijfJ^a. .%re>a«^i^;lii*ust acknfiwl8<te^ th^ wh^ 



)64 Xnt tJNlVBftSAUftT^S UtnCMhLAnfr* 

In refledting on the ibove» it lias occurred to my mind that, if what 
Cod himself once recognized as a Icgtthnale mode o£ ending all strife, 
in civil society, be aHc^ether as necessary now as ercr it was— 
if the reasons for oath» of confirmation^ in litigated matters, be as 
strong now as they were when God recognized them as a remedy for 
strife— then it is not likely the application of thit reme^ should be* 
prohibited, where it vs not superceded by mutual confidence, such as 
is produced among the sincere disciples of Christ; by a persutflon of 
each other's &ith and holiness* 

Again, it occurred to me, that, as oadis were aHoMredin the Jcwt^ 
church, and are prohibited in the Christian dturch, there must be some 
rational ground for this distmdHoo, and Mr. Cue's reasoning led me to 
discover what that ground is. The law did not lay t^at foundation for 
entire confidence In each other ailiong the disciples of Moaes, which the 
gospel docs lay for entire conhtlcnce in each other among the real 
disciples of Christ, therefore the former were allowed lo s'Arear to each- 
other; but the latter are prohibited that practice. 

The Jewish church was national; and included those of that nation 
who were not men of unde\tatingmtegr)ty* as weH is those who-Were ; 
hence the bare afllrmSttion of a - member of that church could not be 
always depended on in a controverted matter ; biit the Christian church 
is a brotherhood of saints, who' are supposed to be all men of firm 
integrity, consequently, their yea or nay must be deemed sufficient 
evidence in any matter which is to be decided in die church by the 
testimony of individuals. 

Mr. Thompson's letter, (ifeetlniversalist's Miscellany, vol. iii. p. 14.) 
contains much acute reasoning, and many ingentouft arguments. T 
think he has fully proved, that there may be partictilar cases in which 
the taking an oath becomes a moral duty, especially when the refu^g 
to do it would leave an innocent individual exposed to cotidemnaftroti,- 
perhaps to suffer ah ignominious death, when, by a testimony -upon 
oath, we could prcjcure his acqultal. I am constrained to admit that h 
is very uni'easonable to suppose the New Testament to contain a precept 
which cannot be obeyed, in every case, without th€ breach of i moral' 
duty ; nor do 1 see any way of escaping this difficulty, but by admitting 
that the New Testament does ribt prohibit oaths in every case J that the 
i^ommand not to swear at all, mtist have some ltmttation» to bt gadifered'' 
ftom the context, or frbm other parts of the evaAtgelical Wridngs; so as 
not to appear ■■ unreasonable, or in any case to* infrbge die moral 
obligations which Christians are imder in? common wttfiothcf mei^ 

It had not struck my mind, previous to my readiog Mr^Cde'i last 
letter, (see Miscellany for January 1800) that die tiause, "forwhsitioever 
is more than these (i« t#v wgn^ §c») cometht^llie-etil one,** at bnee 
res^rTcfs":md explains ourLord*s prohibition' of ^Josthi; but I t h a s tote 
appdired to me in ^at light. It eoidd not b^'tlle^tefgn of C^iit^*^ 
intimate diat aH oaths originated with—and tliat-^ilirt-tfevei w^olxy tult 
"What were from— ^he eviVone^tui snch a stij^polltltili >iroiM^iim>lve' 
consequences the most absurd; and contridicWy-^io-^ Scnpi^iHir 



xeeing the oaths which Jehovah himself swtre» and thofe which he 
authorized atxioag his oyjra p^eq^^obe Jcw^ <^ul44i^{^^iD8e he from 
the evil one. 'Nor could the saviour mean that all oaths after th« 
lotrodiidtLon of the gH^ ditlpedsatlda wei^ (tSiA the ^il otie : because 
tiie oath of iffegiance, which every" tongue is to sweaf to~j£HOVAff» 
(Isa,. xly. 2^) ,jvifl be ifw^ef^ ojf his own VJ)r^^ .^.qipdmtiop,. ^^^ 
d^^ It appear reasonable ^p,;^^pp^e that oatl^^pf, coinfuo^UOO^ ix) ^^ 
civil j^iodi^', i^luch God rccogiii;a5ed as a r^m^ tO^pjit an:w4Aj} ff^fSfn 
covLiifb^ nam the evil pne;. bijtif suph oathj^ l?^tWUT;?PJ(Jll»«^l^ Qfllf^^ 
it follows that they are W .prohibited b,y ou^jL(^rdir,, ^^?;^H^feft> 
prohibit^ .(Mat. v.' 34'),,|>«. declared to1>e frop^ ^he^evil ojil^l pa||)S 
a^y^ v^ere audJoiized,^ %»I5l?? ir^^/^,f W J^W , 

allpwedbi him in his cWolj; tj^jj conftdfiBc^ wjij^S^. P)jfijj'i^i^l^ 

Jf^y^^.^r^.m 'K^S^}X^p^?^^f^fJ^^^ongi^: ^f any thim;;?p^^ 
bcheldncfx^ amotig^j^^,^J^%.is, ippi^i^ ih^ij^credi^iflg ^i^ 
otWs '^tiohs, it m^i^rini!^^ appear, ^^.-^fef'w^^.TffiTOf^. 
tjit b «d«ti|f to the ri^^y^JfjcJ^Chwt ^^^i35fn.tpt.br,pt9^pfe4^^^ 
his foflirwci^fcr tjie pUa^^yMif^ of their peace Wi^<WU.iU!^^ .0^^ 
"T d^?P* .• ****^Wi<|n, ojt; Christian ^onfi4e^c^, "^^^W^iM^k 
evil Ir^ a Christian soci^ 5, ?p,^ jf^W that th^ i^ufiij^^^f th^^ f Y^^oipic^ 
s^far jprevails as to let^ th^^SflrifiK^ts of the V^'^^t^^H^ft^^^^^^^ 
integrity, whidi is in fa^t^ dfliHl>^,wh otto-f ^CJJ\rUt|Mi^,.,. %:V^ 
wfififtee with Mr. Cue,, th^t it wj$ amppgfj|jjj^ owp diKiplf^ ji9l|i^ 
cii^rchy that Chri^ prohibited the i^.o^ q^l^^ ^Mp^fir,. jli^ If^^^ 

he prohibited ^j as himself declared^ of tlie wl opev, ^ , ,,,., ,• v? 
1^^ Si|-. lih^v^ in'th^ mtepityof pay b«)ft|.,^cjlY f,^f^^j^ 
tpe result of ^is controversy, ?,o Ux », rtlatos to us cS^ \ipon my nwii^ 
niina.' Sopald^ypne ^harge me ivith tcr^i versa ciou, because mf^ijief^ 
df oaths are not predsely the saw bow ^ they were when I hr^t wrofc^ 
on thesubjed)^ to suchaii^nit I woi^d say^ 'X^c man who b detcrm^ifd 
iiot to change his ideas, vvKatevw evidence raa^ be brou^^ht h%io^ I^Jt^ 
ouffht never to me4cile v^ith con^royiersy : as not the discovery of tr^t^j^ 
Bqt vidfory,. must be his •(>j/ecV.. For rriy owii psutj 1 wish eyei, ti> 
^memb^ thatlamawf^ktalUUe erring creature ardent d^ifv 

is, to be always open to'convic^ion^ to kt alltlicieat evidence whtc^ if 
brodght biffarc m^ Havo 'Its "futt weighty andacJt times to embrace 
those mews of. subieccs winch appear to mc to be the ,most cptretbi 
without a^^d;,to>^te^ or, j^ijeconcepH^iu. J u^w^,^ ^, ,,.,, 

. . . Most Sincerely and.cfieCtiooatplYii. . , 

^ yisBf Acti, ' , . Tours. 4q- A <♦ J ♦ 

MAY a7, idoo. ^ , ^ iv. W5IQHT,. 

" i^oji^^jmw^jm^im^^^yi 

I'^nl bont -^vr^f o»f--,Tr?i^^^ftw5nJWSPI'^ 



o 
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Tj^fNGfc'thisTcrdimtfy aley^ weeks latft samm'ef/t' met wtth^Jtn instance,^ 

Bfii* it wai thii7' SSveV* 'f>etty thefts t&rf^'i^en committed'lii wi^^ut ' 
f tflOP tii(A -hitfiS 'il[*1li| ii'ei^boafhlij^^ ;- the ' tliief^es * RaS^^?^^^ ' 
^^T* fc<fr the u gh so m e Tn ps tf pcb ni is ftiJJHic^' suspf ^Tcd, , •'*' "^ of J i 
''A'* farther, iyI^o Wd toM >nf ifie ^^cffiuicXt^^rittfS, 'idtled, ' verv^ 
siWAJanlty, ihat tif was po^ies^id of a secret bywUicK Ik* ccuM ijiGilTitly 



tver wbo Were tlie guilty persons. tJi^on my InV^uiry ^tmt it was,** 
h€ ^fi f or ine d itie ' ihi/, 1 SkW]^ t*l 1 1^ B Wlc Jhd "d l>cVi 1 n sj a on t (leVe wor'ffit' * 
iKii*i%ali ftQtit^al, aHif'tfitffl", ptl»trn^11i^^*¥i^y6r tHefSrctToor^rEi^^^ 
'^^, \ti\\hg\U \t^ tCnW out;' fie'hdkd* lhf bike OTi'fc'^ Vt.iU |t^ 
iill|tttt6t dp^n's'tiltii'tWa penonj heT<tfl^tf1tei%W*ly ra'fc^^^ 

T^f/d tna iti 1 M th ^ iTfi li ai? ^►r pe f son )' i Sfi cf t^i en7 ( sa itl lit) IT 1 1 1 Lit p L-rsoh " 



f ¥ftaio?iei] '\^itlitjim uHbrr (he folty aatt unreason iffTletji^s ot^u^ 
dffffmjil, and thtT hin. tnig^t hereby accuse antj|nocei|t person, '^hile tlie. 
ruthy wejcTiot everisuspe^fttd; kntlttiat Ir wJsa wtoii^and suptrMiui^ 
1&J S^ ¥fte B i t>f c, \y\\\ ch was g 1 ven ui f (ir ci u r "in s T r [( dl n ni in ' ilit* " will of 
<5Sfip;^W ri^t to i<f^ lis^if m this ignoring iniuiner. ' Tt i^'truc he tu^arcl 
^md" t^ . ^ t 1 fear thaftn't vrbr^Sflia'd; vtry lUtfii^f!'^J:t i]]>on 




ytiiins tnarii or woman, would be Ihe husband^ or v,'ife. of some *tRer 
iTian Of woman. Bui in thi? c^s^^ rhc tcy *iis put on ib^se word?. 



^%Ve been alio iniormed that sbrae SHni^umo, ymiuif p^fioosj c 



fliave been alio inTormed that sbrae SHni^umo, ymiuif p^fioosj ofl 
eitper 5^x, praUJce ine sartie method to Xiiowj.i^h9 rs to Li: tbtnf owi) 
mfUini*1fasba[Mi or wife. 'And perhaps there may be other applfj cations 
of this fooli^ piece of superitiilon wbrcbt know iioih mg of. ' " 

Near akin to the above meiljtjd^ of consuluttg tbc diviiie wiUg there 

are two olhcrij the ^ ti.'caj^uaflf ^y opfcn ' ihr sacred Scriotures, and 

ci|P wtiuSvhich the eye Is cast upon, as a directroQ Troin yod 

•^•.^ u...:.«.. :« u — id, ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ .._,T --^— ^^^^^M-T^r- 

i?e tried ^ir state of acceptScc ot 

noQi^acceptiace with God, in this trifling and unwarrantable maoher. 

The liatural oonseqtteikce of such «oadu£t as the above is either 

ptesumption of despair. * 

The other fliethodis to go to c]pi||ch Nvith a determination ,^e.(f0^g 
as a declaration oC the will of Gocl^ the first words of Scripture^ which 



rotten, or ebe they ntvcrTTcncw* the meapme of thesjp, ^ 



fbrirotten, oreUe mey fJSSr'xncw* the meapm^ of thesjp, words* Jpbv 
skatlnpi ten^i^thelJira^ ^.'^^r^^l^jr^L-'i . ♦ vnio- 

.These fc^ltesl take mw;\fcri vea from liearfienismTSind oni^ transfeiiea 
from some respct^d naitH^n ppef to the Y>bie., ^Rit^^RW?^: 91, I^^^Ki^ 

Roai'n^ naa iheir sorUs rtrgmanap, wjiich ^crc ^otmnj^ y^rt^.thji^ t)if 
igts pf Ho/?7<r andthe /jg o/" ^i1?'^» '"^ *^Vt*IPf "tfl'W ?^v/8Wf"* 

imes Fftnistm^^- , , . . ,^^ ,n 41 1.. I - : i 

'^^T[^'^c VtV Vome prdofs ifip Hia^ the^ews,jft A«^% ^itl ofolvHi 
comtijoii-wcatih, V^^^rOwcS' smne^ituifg of a |i|i&,,^r^flit(; from ibfl 
heathens, and dcfiomuiatta I ^BrJ/.^iCo/p V, t^ ihe iltu^hu^§f a^i^^ jj^ 
"» IB estremefl By them is q revdiJiion from Cq^. , W^ft^i ibc>*,*ptic*U4 
fo Bath-Kot^tlk^ nmrincr w|5to e.tecro tlie fira'i^fcnpturil wofi* vvhidi 
they heand atty jftan pmnijunL-e, ' or t«H, af a voipe from hc«f4:s% 
^tft£"t?n g 1 be hi in M he jifTii r wh ich^ t1i> y^ Vert in q^iri n^ aho u t , , ^, 

^'Commort tehse rcvotjSi aV all (fte above foliit^, ap<i it is a s^anv^ful th^ng 
fSr arry i*^ho btaj tlni ChiVslL^rt niime 10 be found in such priftices* Bitt 
itiSSOTpriftng T^'H;it;firni fi6!it ^uptri^titionhal gt^tten upon many minds, 
Tbe ifihabitantsof lEHcl^lI are iSot yet freed froin spine *of the abturA 
eustomi of ' paganbm . i- > 

' --■■■' ■■■■■■ ■ ••- « -■ "•••'•■ ■^*^'' " • '••» ,-: "■• ' s^my{: 



01 no«'<-'i»;» 

"\TITAR, whether defensive or offensive, is a pt£hiH»Vitf tIesoMidto'J ^,ln 
<.f ..r.^tioiincpotsHefiritoiirMawit'irxhUiit^ftpraifittbteTtt^ Take (he 
bealasdfe^it ::whiUec<yoiLlDcammettd it<^-' llyfe^if a chifdisti'fbofish 
|iomp|)tfMace ita WiajmMeeiiiig'^ovf, the#<5^tti tfttkpty and de^^^tful 
hptoiirpblitthtfieitriio pM&U'theieisiio iMftitig'adTanta^e, thel¥t^fto 
^tlwd>iove;ijhnu|;hBiiit'ataKdiie«M6nued^M^ cruelty 

a^ iiiip»lndpUd;tiebauteifccn}2f&krstMigliMktdomM<^irt ^he ^ric^ ^f 
blooA Mki ptyrdwBtiigqgwitiaifswi thtfexpeftoe' of htiftaiiity. I wdutd 
A». Gpd AA 'erery «mi)lliidkui^^iKoui»get «f STdf #iM «af feel in hli 6^ 
IMKofitikfe myer^ ihat nva^rin^iipoB ihw^lAslKeable ^d indosiniMisH 
SevereieipfMJi'nrA WDytdfgien.ooovincchiift; fh^i hot withstahdiiig th'ii 
atoMftd.fiuid precaiiiM9is^in.of/ afew« war is ultkiWitely a serrius'tost 
t«>#«ci(rly;iawLthai, wbeiker* if turn out spsaissful 6x aiisuc^esi^ it 
fpre«d«rdemkatiali tfarj^ttcfh-atmott ever^ cUs^^ (he cdmtntitt^ity." "* '' 

;UJJl^h'A''c!i..p:!.".^'lll'-:ii'Hin:' '/iJ-jn iJ "iiilfH Cl 1 

'''^'TRtf wtoflWi4i%'inUquliy,'a^^^^^ cfttei^t^ in pitting i numhiir of 
Kmkt» i^^veti %llo)^ Woidsi^imd^an urn^ ^d* tfieh, Mter stiaklAg them 
together, tVey werG)tfaflMwn4ilililie grottnij V'lC^ Whatever aentencn 
cokUI.^ JM^ottt.^(f9$a^|)llpx{Mfye|^ CPl||ide|e4M:tht answer ta the 

,:., u ;iut_T'J" Jcb'/T.., ,:;Io- /* '..^ ..;:'. :- • -' '•• 



' WKIk atfl&^tB wfea recorded m^ittloryi^ lioV iW' liive^^ 
itottimeil'eed ujjioifi justimble priiiciptes. Aii in'^incible lu^t of avai$tc» 
iotoed to atynin^ixinjg and despotic ambitiOT.l^^ the^iion^'of 

widir^^-(tfi¥^ai6(|Able animosity an^ wuged me wdrld 'witYilth^ 
rnhb^nt^lo^cfSf^Q^ioDk.' ' ^;what rule ofrewocL^^ what prc^^ 
•W^dit>3l, dii^^ifi^lp^^ set lip the baxmcciofdeftaDCf^ ^jjsmnp^ 

1toeW(fdr9'fWAch other s^estrudlbn.?, /W I ., - '. 

- ^ ' FoHbWfeh bf i' 'dieel' ahdlpfwly ma^t^r., p^ftfesow ,91 a religion wWh 
bitrfihtt nbtfthw spnrtt'thaii\hat of uoiversa] forbevin^, *i^4 HP^^^l^4 
goodwill, is It a part qf your .c>Pccd,tp^iRur<f^r ^ f$?llo^ cr^^^^^^ 
AttVtfr ^otifc^itf ^y injif ryi afict agaiost w?ioip you ha^e 9pt tiie sl'igntest 
P^feorial Hi ^U?^6ifall thi various cqrobiiw^ppsot'foUy ^^ 
<Arc!y thii'is at bv^ the . most diaWii^lan^\^ 
^OttVi6H6tt tha^ffis for tne.uuerest^^i4«niypjines^' ®* ^fjff^^^^bf V* 
fttKtfWtati eafchblher/forccs itself uppo %e i^ii^l J^ *'S^>HI»^i^<V4w 
*^^ by toy wfetAea^-i^otr^^ ^^fii^^^^t or^olicf, .^.jf^ J^ 

wnose lAnAWants does npt^ "vy4thhe?i^t.^ndsou|p^ w^hjbr yiti^f^.c^wf 
m'tfr the woiW.^ Jfek t1ie liusbandman wliat is his opinion 1 he. wiU *teH 
yoH5,,he should be glad to hear that they had beat their swords into 
IJon^s Wes, and t^ir SE^ prs mtQjprun in£r.,h9 <^lrg. „^ . _ .„, 
rutlTie same questi<ni to the tradesman, to the merchant, to* the 
manufadturer, to the day labourer, and. tAtb«f.p^r at large j and they 
will all answ er, with A& I\)ic<^^\^e'a ih6r^ we defest war ^ it taker from 
118 the hard-earned fruits of our labour, and gives us nothing but poverty 

v,4^^? attend u^,th^f^f^$^<^f*^ij$ ci^wag^Mm^hnOK^lAh opens to 
?*"^. ji^ i*^ ^mf^^^ diptreiftj hcBD dfae piaiitei of dtmMkAM 
^?^!?\V^. ^^.y^ M^ir^jiS^ik aboxmnable^stiDbige iof ^ maniitddv^ 
aj^^ai? when diV4^N20i^:*kB{e«iraii«oui>cailMl)isluMcot^ dnd iriafyedifl 

there it^ust ^leeew^y he maity liitcftliist eo^bmbaideftii Dtrfttru^kn \a§ 
then 4>ne hi^ .w;<MKf^ apd atj^aed- t to a bysaaipfeherfury ^ tjwg ^fttfej 
5^ilf.V? ^^ t^f^liitemly lecciviaa he9*«qraads.4]|ininTlefeaMitl% iiHl 
9i|lgf»te;^lLl; ayn^tifgb ftM^«Hin^ the pHodAiwith, Vfcicb vifitiry «m| 
p^v^wsedt^we^s^jyiifitfcto • - 

. ' 0> .^t^hegj;«at^nfs of the ^arth,: were biita.ifttlettdrBinfdined'lb 
.^fiJ^fl^ftW'i '^ ^ <wqiwt was. ever wortli tfaeiuse&VrlmMott 
toaccofupl^ it?, 3W))»vWtle watjc^fter ^ghirduir4id'tior^ 
thousands of tremblmg and unprepared souls into the presence of their 
flfteadwi: ! ■flU H ft ft f? O God - i wfienffiDO na JTei t l h q ugMen t6t ti!o6^ 



."jiijj- 



awl?i^i<ku of a fiw po#rpup^ taretmreftlikiiJfMiaKlirefi^w vyyt 
- 'M* tim coBckliiMit^ k if Witttd «bd'(kAgni^t<^fed' 'w^, *1^^ liT 
scarcely a cottage to be met with thf^J does not bear viable ma^s ot its 
fruits ; in one miserable hut you tnaf behold, seated at their scanty meal. 



a mother and her trflie of half ftinredcliUdicn;tmlCtt^r yam wMf ^ 
oone: death met him in the^iMdf Ukde^andinaaoMttitsiade hit 
4chiidren £itherless, and hts wife a wid9W. Here you view «o aged couple* 
bcnliioublc: with infirmities and yean, and God luiows» bmfittle faplt| |g 
tt)^tarD a pfmni^ediduitiey thrbiftgh the^ftter of U^; yet tbpin^to 
g<x better dafs wheh §ie wir&wnaBd, iMfK& ^taS&fGik ba te t e iuf n ed. 
Ttme^ that at length brings all things to bear»finishes the war j bat time 
does notbring back their children. ,, ^* ' 

T6 tbt artificial adyai4a^tt of war^l o^po»^ wit^.cbnddence^ d^ 
teal loissei of mankind. 

To the pomp sftid Sj^lendou^ of martial heroiim, 1 oppose tHf oiptiah*! 
fears and the, widows cry^ an^ to |^j^m',^cl idle boast bf^tjie v)&^ 
the W and untimely fate of the f^mqiiished/ ' * * * ' "' 

Whe^ the^^lories of battle are the theme c^couv^rsation, hpw s^l^om 
are thoi^ r^emoerca wW' fought and' who ' fell m it!,^ ^wentj 
thotasaodtO^what are cMl\t^commk"sMun, ini^ht pensh, an^ no dhe 
conoqn^ biip^ ito initiutre how tHey die^' or wer^ they ti^i^ buried ; 
ftut tet inhuman pit^e pe told, that every one of those poor men wh6 
dms i«XL ,neglecbd and forgotten, were as taVi^tul to their countrr. had 
dtspQsttionsas|^09<^nad hearts as brave ^dponest^andsoUbu dj^a^ 
as, U)^ noblest ai^ greatei^wahior ainODj^ t^^ ','. - . ' 

How onen ar^ttue common soldiers doomed id beg hitter Inroad 
^o^gh Yealiqs their v^uTj saved ( while ido'ihan^ who arcconyetsiSS 
only in tb^^ j^daVery ofwar, atkr without virtue, labour', or.hazar^ aro 
Ipuwipg richjii^jheir coumr^ is' i'mpbverishthg $ and their intoic^ 
rewarded at length by equipages that shine likf i^eteots, and palacq^ 
that Hse like j[^]Uulation^! »,,,,, ^ *. ' 

War,1hrag imji a nattooai, mmprtune, and o^ benefit to tlio^ onhr 
who.of all oUiers least dc^rve to ke benelittd^ can ncver,i>e looled lipoA 
wim,c9s^Uuxn(^y»^ theenm hght of a net^essary evil : arguteciMi 
are nqt wantt^d topiroveuiat iheh were iiever createdtobeascohreeana 
nuisaim to one another. , WeMx^ "^^ to reflect iipoo the nature ot 

le^ and au aniiAbstttes mim insta|itly vaniiAi.. Feuo 



life^ and'afl aniitouttes mut^insuiitly vaniiAi^ ^efiow travdlers tbrousb 
a vale OTSorows. UUdw siwcrerMn a wddd of wretchedni^ all settlor 
opt^^m the sa|i)e sppt, aU bouiid^p the same ppce, all encountermg the 
^li^fltimKf'^^at/i, all explp&r the s&ie unkho^h regibn-Mhe rrovr. 
'** JWWPS Silent 10 the dust and lorgpttcn, all risihg from the dcad» 
When every nan shall receive his owii reward T 
^-rMf^jye cwmjiw life j^ tl^s awl^ ^ibt of %ic w, if is ast9iiisbing 
how &ristidti aaiiofu cariina^ie war upon eaclir oiher, or forbear' to Uve 






*;(f afcjrn ).T3 n Mn « fi: b.':- .-^ij/lf AW/Ji^»S,r*r ,.; .,^,1 :••.:.».•>, . afTc!:• 
3(1. :» ., I , :...' : 

$IR» 

A C ALV;NIST friend i 
Recently published ag 
wipnosinj:,. from my known, sentiments, tUat 1 ought to read it., T 

accordtnzly bcfictred .piiiim to prpcurt;: me one: ills eitiiued- . 

•'TTiouehts on Universal Restjtution, m, a Detter .to a rriend, oy s» 

Rovles." T^hexpistle begins thus—. „ • v • * id ' 

' " "Dtjir air^ I send you my thoughts^, on universal r«t!hutio^^^ .His 
Apposed that iTicrc 'will obtain a period wnen faflen* angels^ arid the 
^ncle race^oT Adam, Wlt^ut jexception, wiillie perfe^ly Kaj^py" rrfdie 
"ftrcsence of trod for ever, i he ver heai:d nor reaa miich on '{he lubVe^* 





k 



ijoys, in time or eternity, lamps, t.l7. , . . 

^* ,ll. That wnateWr good is willed for the qreature, it 



..* 4^ 



'* If the rr^Uij^fwiJ isi Yt'ill Tioi allpw inf the a^ove propruluoH^UtTtj 
r'OQd csn ajL^e tr^m rtfasnnip^ with bun. 




'wiil in ihc aiJt<^inpl;5hnu;nE Qi an umftrsiil re&rpr^ttMm ; ur tTlt, wTar 

propnetT ^s thtr^ta the ipostle? phrastoIoirYi ' fPv^^ we might h^-^i 

'■ f ^ . . . TV !>://»: fiw ^ :- t *^^4r.'*ii i Wt ?.*/•« T^tTi* a^Lir 




cnjoycaj 1 ucld, ulutnjiely sc ; ** forGo<l isnot wiiJijig inai aoy iEiOUJQ 
pgrUh,.bui that A j^K^a^ydi:j3mgJ0Xt?Pj£iW^ '^^ -P *\|i 

this h conntx;led ^Ivaiion, see 2 Cor. vil* i^'. and b tarther covroborait^cl 
by Paul, I Tim. ii. 4, 5, 6. " Who, (says he) will have all men to be 
saved» and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. For there is one 
God and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for a L L, to be testified in due time..** 3dly. A\\ 
thb wc see the word reveals. 



' *Hi 'oNivfcitSAii'st*s*'i!ftbiLti5Y. 




*• TR* iposuet apothegm (wc arc told) conta.ns t delLfhtFurtrutn, 

^ft?i,iti'&Y5Srf?%^'>^'''''-^j^" ^^ " ^ne of hlspertoo^i)r,^^^ 
l^tnr:ejl In niijr^ aml^afmot ti; dtiliidied from H* n a I are or W5t:ncFr*ifMl 

xA ^1^ t:^vi' '- -' iEiDu^tlji; aUtjluttly iitc , ihjt is, thtrc can be do previJiii 
^iwffhVai|9j\ri^ us obj^^^t to iV^sLfve ii^ nor can any after compifriiatjbii 
b(^ im^* wjikm^by ih« objt.tfci of" It. Iliddi'sign h to glorify rliinj^elt 
iii^gioflfviiig^the ol^c*U of fvb love*'* Bui who are tliey>*Ntf . tt^ 
belie^e*,a rtrtain dti^iripj^i^if numbi'r, T^^homGod has mad^iclipicej^^^ 
^Tid ^t^it ,t*pe<t^^y sfi^T.V ''* his afidjiMm, I do not *dispiiiei (lut pj^d 
loLvei ij^ic *f ^po c,al ! J^ J? U^ .^ n^ l >: x*. E us i v ^ ty ^ y e f , > i e w !«£; I0^| jjl (J 
i^plf ,at l^is trrmuia^, oj;^, lu-^y jf^i" issue witli Pcfcrr aayuig,.''* 0/ i 
^^H^?i^ ''^i^^^^l^E^^^^' ° *1^^'^^"'^^* ^^^^^^ caclv. y. Joltfi, ill, 44* 
llr^. u» 9, , Al^TO tjitj ccji^^I^iJhM^ r^f^ 9^ *^*^ quotaUun, "Ills desi^fl 
^ W J^ ^lorl Aeji. jb lnm\f if^ g^ ' P f > « " g ^ ^ i*: o^ ^j l- '^ij- of h U io vc ; " 1 1- 1 fi^i 
¥^k'-^ir[' ^^^^^j'i?}^^^/ ^^'^^^ cotiic*&, 5jf tHiHgi m heavcnt and djin^ 

?^teV.Vf ?¥^^^''f ^^^Z^'^^^'* to ^l^t^iyxof God ihieTMh^^I 

Vl/^ It>fria5tip£j(^le5s;t^i tiip^t Le, b^t^y^c Jc*u*, tht onj^sa>i^opi 

*%*^,Ul^* ih** j( , ^I^tiit, jc^k m . him the Ha^i^jv of atig^ils^ j^i^^ J^P'^Sril 

ifrfitx^ kF^H^f^*^5»:o F*P^? «^taR^\ig^ ^Goij*i i^Walutc .. d^^^^ 
f^pr^lippi how well ;^Em.f Iff f^'-fi yv\i\ l^^ryA."^ avowe'd ppiplq|isij|j^ 
ft?i4Vf? you todetermme, Be^dr^ thU atice giaotedi by tHcji^?,mQdj| 

9§mii^AL}^'ir\^t^nl^^'' '{^}^mi i-?^»ww%ffnith it, \\^;}di^sf 

j§Wily«^«T%tt|H*^iMfW«>>tJte«Pft7#^ i^^bS^ |jim,%a^t^j^^ 
against tb« doctrioe of universal re^9f^j3^l^j,thi5» it pvut <;qrj^ij^ 

cl^where expresses it^ •« This twful state of theirs li according to the 



1^ XP^ |^|y^^^4lt^J*|JKISCCLtANY. 

oft^.woirc) of Ood can be' property pJfoiJ^S^^.ilf^y^^^ Wp^ 
^dc6rmecff a^sol^te pftsonal repr<witton» in the C;^1 vrm$1{c Wh^/nbV 3q» 
ftdse'textt in the least contribute to it. I recominciid' Mi% Kl to %^ok 
9fpan^ 4t I Pet. Up 9t and b^ ^t to expUio the c<^us^ of 3 ^ins apolMuii^ 
|omiViThef.'v. 9« . ' '.'/r* 1"**^,^^. *.-) 

iOl ibis» we are informe)d, Ts of him wWsijttetli oiit fh€^ tnf cie ?iid^i^^ 
ri0^t. But, according to Mr. R. judgment is oiiVof i[We<{TOSSn,^feffi^ 
fupe'rceied'by the irreversible will of the ATmTglity,' who jre$'13i&c 



iolemniy avers, 1 have m^Uoivte in the death of Kim ttia< clict'fe/ * '" ^ 
^ ^WV^B^'epquires, ^^ Can any one ^yeve^that'faUen arig^.in^'^the 
^liofer^ce 5)f mai^nd,are the objects of <ivihV1byei'pr^«{gj6€<?f"6r 
f^lastjpg btte, unless flw; Bible reveal^ ^He ^ir^dnd ihc meariif^' ^ 
iSS^^fer, niift restoration is to be effected fey ^^ifa-jr p^ Christ; for he 
"■jUili puttll things ifndcr his feet : but wKeA he &ith/a1I thitf^^dre 
^UT imd^ hinit'it is irianiC<^t'\hatA^ /V<r*?§4/^i/'Si^ch\^d*^^ atf 
fhoig^ utlfter him. (^ough we sec not as j^Xi^fAts^ piiT imj^«^ 
fW; V^iwe see lesus, who was made a littV loWeir tK*n the knjg^els 
f<i?tb'e>ufffenng of death, crowned with.gfpr^ artd^hiwib'ur, th4tTKe,by 
the' grace of pod, should t^iSte death for tvety iKirfy* 'And whefa alt 
^ngs^illall b^' subdued i^nto him, when tie sKah titutlftiWif U) fine and 
an*autti6ri{y, and' power»'^ iie must reign tilf Yii ham 'put all enemiel 
im^r his feet, wHeo he shall deliver up the kin|;(ft)itf to Ood; eten th^ 
^I^T^f Aeii comethj the >)i<f^ 'See i QJr.^^ ' H«b. «; jiAer 
eotiiirreminj^ on /Mat. fky. j[4. Mr.it adcb,*'^ I h^e spoken of the 
ttktli^ things, or the ftn^f state Off men^** { thitilc nbt, arinstiiHi^ iH 
tii£ last Scripture; a^d esjbecially as the earth', in Itts burhing stated hh^ 
dfi^day of judgihent, is' iot>e the place of^ptmiilrdient; is plain fifom 
I'Pd.'Si 7., and that thie' 'general confti^)ioif>td be ^^ 
^ Uw iSettion, wHenif e% Jej-^^em shiR'desctfnd ftom 6bd out of 
hfeivW.l&v.xxi.^,'ii;''^^ ^' "' ''-^^* .•.-^:--'- «,-..' 

^We ireititutrdnistliii h) prove (says the WKfct^ thaf ^Vei^ Thdifyiaua 
6r^ hiinian face is tnclude44nthe terk 'Wayj'spoiHjc, ol^ church* of 
CHtlkt:** It !i ceWiln, Hhat thiifbt^itfiei, oo mp i efeiiit ifag the^wb#A*ri 
iaiihbf be applied to eveiYintlt^ia\Jil;*»i tJfe'jfiifesWt aftate ; but ffef Biis 
abW1t6t'affea\ht *dbctHtWh^'d^iihaed. Stie V J6hb,-ir 1, i. I hbp^ 
lata hot harsh* (I would' ribt.^) Irf saymg'tiie ^^ood minitW Ifc"!^ 
ilbgttitSitigi a^i^hdt5figoftifg^ IfMr.lt.*spUlihKh'4a«'ohlyei^'cVed 
^dfkHJiito'tli^ fiknd&dAi&e&^o^lhe ^meiiiitM»if whb Ifi^sd^^'he 
ii^dd^iiot lo lay £s7deiiis pte|M^»«slri^t<PeM^lice tlb^^e^ 
Vfh^ ^^ii^Tcmk^^^ft^^^ those of dHli£diitti(M; 

hcf^ught nnMTe eiydeaTOured to nroreilvB aoctiiueM^elislTiunf «cco^Kh 
^Itt^^heiii^, to4>e^tt^hc^' m^ thb^^riatiVg^fttote^irii WMWJhJl 
ft^-t\r^dlttoimpbtlal-trttmhw<tlo*f: 1 ^*»-^^vKa/ iu:irJiJ. b > )u;i:|*. 

Mr. R. goes on*-'< If any come into condemnation, 4W Mt*^ 
iSWH^ftdl #ifipi^^ ^^och- fi^pMie^ ilbtNMddt^inU9t«l MKtl 
etthir,*^flrJrt, WhlM^t an a^^^i^iiiyenrV b€r'#ki8>^*€bBWyHt> MVl%^4^* 
^Witfie^iHedaibgt^^faodihe^ 



THC t;NIV£A8ALlSt*'s MTSCELlAMy. t9^ 

a tepedtloh of the obedience and death of Christ ; but die apoftde says, 
<< after be bad made one sacrifice for sins» he for ever sat down at the 
right hand of God ^** or, 3dly» by their own doings.*' 

In answer to theiirst assertion, Christ is declared to have made peace 
by the blood of his cross, and for the express purpose of reconciling all 
things, whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven, unto 
himself. The apostle in this citation, adds it as an emphasis, by tnm^ 1 
say. Col. i. 20. andly. After having made one sacrifice foi' sins, he 
for ever sat down at the right hand of God. When Mr. R. penned 
these words, did he forget what is immediately and inseparably connected 
with them? iz/z. " from henceforth expecting that his enemies be made 
bis footstool." Here again, we see the meam and the end, together 
with the nature and extent of Christ's intercessron fully set forth. He 
who when dying prayed for his enemies, " Father, forgive them," still 
continues so to do in behalf of all his enemies, without any regard to 
place. The universality of the saviour's death being proved, his 
interce^ion must follow in the same ecjual sense. See again, i Tim. 
iu 3dly, We see by this, then, the deliverance of the damned will 
Hot be obtained by their own doings. 

I might eolasge here, but, not wishing to be prdtx, forbear. 

•* No jnaUer (Mr. R. says) how warm our profession of magnifying 
his (God's) name may be,, we know that h's perfections and his 'yyord 
a^e in the most consummate harmony, and therefore, if what we teach 
be not supported by Thus saith the Lord, it must eventually terminate 
in our confusion.** Such support the doctrine which Mr. R. contends 
against has. J^ At I live, saith the Lord^ the word is gone out of my 
mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that unto me overy knee 
shall bow, every tongue shall swear, surely shall say. In the Lord have 
I righteousness andsuength : even to him shall men come, and all that 
are incensed against him shall be ashamed.'* Isaiah, xlv. 23, 24. If it 
hie objected, that this lias reference to the day of judgment, from wliat is 
said, Rom xiv. I observe, that it is only made use of there in a way of 
accommodation, (such as frequently occurs in the New Testament) the 
harmony of other parts of the word on the same subject bearing witness, 
and from the detached manner in which Paul has it, it appears not to be 
the primary signification of the passage. 

" Mr. R. takes notice cf two passages which he says are considered as 
decisive on the subject. The one is Acts, iii. ax. " whom the, heavens 
must receive till the;^ restitution of all things j'* by which, according to 
Mr. R., nothing more b meant than the gathering together of the 
mystical body of Chrbt, (when, as he says a little before, time shall be 
no longer) which is the restitution intended in the passage. 

. Mr. R. has here laid l^ipself under an obligatioB to sjiew how 2^ few 
thing Sf according to any cdostru^onof language, can be said to be all 
4hings, ** Now, I take it for-granted (to adopt the v^rds of an able 
' .writer on this matter) that all things are really all things : and when all 
things are restored, then nothing will be left in sin and misery j because 
. VOL. IV. Cc 



I9i THE UNIVEHSALIST's MItCELLAHr. 

sin and misery were not the original of any of God*s creatures.*** Mr« R, 
himself, in the former part of hb pamphlet^ justly obierTes» •* the- 
term destitution implies a loss or absence of something once possessed 
and a being restored to it again.** It became him then to explain the 
term presented before us according to its allowed etymOlogtcai meaning. 
But I appeal to this gentleman, has the mystical body of Christ in any 
prior period being so gathered to him, as he says it ^aH? I query 
whether our author did not see sometlung in the text that militated^ 
against any opinion but that necessarily contained in it^ or why did he 
not quote fairly ? My Testament has it, ** The Timet of the restitution 
of all things.*' 

Mr. R. proceeds ; anotjier text is Eph. i. ic; but as what he offers on 
it amounts nearly to the same in signification ; and being considered 
as spoken o^ the same charadters, I think it not needful to reply farther^ 
except to the concluding part of Mr. R.'s letter. " And had he (Christ) in 
(onvehant and on the cross represented the whole race of men, all that 
have gone off the stage of life m^ust, by the power of the holy spirit, have ' 
known his salvation ; and being absent from the body they must have 
been present with the Lord.** These are misconceptions* from want of 
properly undesunding the nature and design of the sacrifice of Christ, 
and the mond agency of man. Mr. R. says, *« U Christ can be proved 
to be the head of every man, the foundation of universal restoration 
will be well laid.** The matter is put out of all dispute by the apostle, 
who says " the head of every man is Chrbt.*' i Cor. xi. 3. 

Thus I have made some remarks, I hope without ** descanting on 
detached passages, or exhausting a critical skill on ambiguous terms,** 
with the greatest good will to tlie worthy gentleman against whose 
ojuniotts I am an ofijionent, on his publication, " Thoughts on Univejwl 
Restitution:** and as an apology for their brevity, I give you to understand 
that Mr. R.*s pamphlet b contained in only eight odlavo pages, 
including that of the tittle, with not a very small margin. Submitting 
the whole to your candid consideration, 1 subscribe myself. 

Yours in tlie gospel, 
CHATHAM. T. C. ALLIBONE. 

♦ See VidWs Letter to Bradbum. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR ISAAC NElfTOK. 



•SIR, 

m OOKING ever tlmt famous piece entitled, " The Theology an^ 
Philosophy of Cicero's Somnium Scipionis ExpTaiued, &c '* I found 
the fallowing anecdote of the great Sir Istac Newton, (p. j;. note) 
which if you think a proper subjedl for your MisceUmny, it h at yout 
service. 

J. c. 



SIR ba^c^ewton seems upon all ' ccasions to have allowed indire^ly 
that the dodlrine of an absolute vacuum, however -necessary to- t^e 
establishment of his scheme, was yet indefensible. For the farther 
confirmation of which, I shall here lay before the public a carious an4 
iviil attested anecdote, lately communicated to me by a friend, which 
it is hoped, will have its due weight with every unprejudiced readef. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Ix>rd Pembroke, and Mr. Locke, were feo pay a visit to 
Mr. Patrick*, weather-glass maker, in the O^dBailey. Six Isaac 
happening to mention a vacuum^ Mr. Patrick said, *' Crod bless me> Sir 
Issac, have not I told you there is no such thing?'*— •< I am sure \here 
is," quoth the philosopher. •* I tell you there b not," said Mr. Paiijick j 
•* And ( wlTl prove it by an undoubted experiment." Lord Pembroke 
said, '' pray Mr,. Patrick, leUtfhftYe the eaprrimmt.*' 

Upon which Mr. Patrick produced a well-blown gkiss tube, sealed at 
one end, which he filled with mercury, and clapping his finger upon the 
other end, immerged it into a boson of mercury, ready for the purpose : 
upon which the mercury in ^ tube fell, till u became a counterballance 
to the weight of the atmosphere. He then asked Sir Isaac, whether there 
was not a better vacuum at the top of the tube, than any he coiild uiake 
with the air-pump , which he readily allowed. Mr. Patrick added# 
*« Ypu suppose there is nothing there \ then any thing 1 can do, cannot 
afie£t nothing." Upon, which he put an iron, properly prepared, into 
the fire, which he heated red-hot \ then applying it gently to the upper 
part of the tube,^where was the supposed vacuum^ in a few minutes the 
mercury was pressed down ha if an* inch. Upon which Lord Pembroke. 
said to Sir Isaac^*^ What do you say to Mr. Patrick's experiment ? 
This is very plain and simple." 

Sir Isaac, taking his lordship on one side, sirtd, ** We must not give 
up this point, my lord j if we do, all will fall to the ground,'^ Upon 
which my lord replied, " Let it fall to the ground, if it's not ivortjt 
Jteejung ufi,** 

* For a character of this great artist, see Harris's Lexicon Tcchnicum, 
under the article Barometer. 
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DIFFERENT 
, APPLICATION OF TALENTS. 



A' 



L N elderly man, with whom I have beeu acquainted some ^me^ and 
whom I beEeve to be a sober honest man* whose o^teatioo h$i4alWa5,B 
t>een applied to music, being one day at my bouse, and hearing a lit^ 
heice eight years of age, repeat the Epistle to Titus by heart, very 
eagerly asked, *« Can one buy that book in town ?"—!!! 

LYNN. W. H. 



A HINT TO MASTERS. 



W«^ 



lEN I lived af Whapload-Drove, 1 went to a shop in the villa^ 
just after a Heavy shower ; an old man who. was labourer to an 
eminent ^hier in that neighbourhood, had almost got served with 
^ods as I went in ; the shopkeeper observed to me, it had been a 
soaker, I asked him if he could discern between soak and sock f "— — 
*• Nay, (said the old man) if ye begin to talk adout Scripure^ I'll awayj'* / 
find immediately ^eAt out. 

t have reason to believe this old man^s master to be a man of the best 
morals 5 but oAl what defe£l of religious attention was discoverable^ 
seeiiYg the old^^anhad boarded and lodged in his house many years ! 

^. ....„■ . / ,"!' .Ji i ii. i 'J I I , I III I I'li i i ' l 'mi- I ,''. I l l " ■ " I ^ 



QUESriQN 
ON GOD'S REPENTING, 



SIR, 

CHOULD be g^ad if you or any other friend would givesonie thou§fht« 
how we aie to understand those passages of Scriptvrf which speak 
of God as repenting. Sec, seeing he is unchangeable. In atttoding io 
the same, you vtrill oblige. 

Yours, 6fc. 
BRIGHTON. • S. FRANCIS.. 
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POETRY* 



rtRSmCATlON Of PSALM isif^. 
BYf.A. TEULON, 

CONTIKVSO* 



T JPWARD the fib win j^ sap ascends. 

And to the utmo^ Ranches tends) 
Lebanon*s cedars fed by xheit. 
Bow grateful praise to deity : 
My God ! thy tender care is hlestt 
By birfls who build the lonesofne nes% 
And stoiks who on tall firs reside* 
And stem Ibe torrent's iBercest ticie. 

IX. 

The goat the rugged mountain love^ 
Ando*erhS jptfeciplc^ foveS; 
To crag^ ^otks thejcftboa tak^s/ 
And in fn^t titft% sde Shelter seeici : 
^hy prdvldexlce Is clrVy wtere. 
And all tHy wbtks ben^th thy carfc j 
Ah tfilngS th^ place appbulted fit» 
The pUca fot th<^iD, and they fox it. 

The varying aoon a^ she appears. 
To all <he change of time decfkres : 
.She mirlcs th^ times of joy or fear. 
Of griefy of tabptir, hope, pr caihe j 
The solar light ber letting knows; 
And from earth's darkened surface flows; 
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It» with all nature, owns thee Lord, 
And moves obedient to thy word. 

XI. 

By thy command night*s stagnate airs 
He»ry on earth^s dark sui€u:e be^. 
Onward it springs the rolling sphere* . 
And days succeeding days appear : 
Earth always springing from dark night " 
Into the day*s bright solar light. 
Doth its unceasing circle run 
In yearly course around the sun. 

XIX.' 

A tender parent's anxious cares. 
For all thy creatures. Lord, appears, '^ 

l*he fierce wild beasts at night come fort* 
And prowl around the woodland eartla;^ 
Young lions roar aloud for prey. 
And ask Aietr food, my God, of thee ; 
But when the dawning light flows in, 
Each seeks for reist his darksome den. 

xiir. 

Then man to labour goeth forth, . i ' 
ToiRng till night upon the earth : 
There he beholds thy works, O God ! ' 
Scattered overall the earth abroad; ^ 

He views thy wisdom in them shine, 
ForcM to confess thine hand divine. 
He owns that earth filled by thee, 
Aloud proclaims the deity. 

There IS the ocean wide and deep^ , 
Where things innumerable creep. 
Reptiles and fishes, small and grea^ 
Thy powVand love they all relat^, .^ 

There mighty leviathan laves, » 

Whilst numerous fleets dance on her wave% 
All look 10 thee, theit God, for food, . 
Whose cars proclaims thee wise and good* 

XV. 

Thy han^ my God ! is open'd wide. 
And ev'ry creature's wants supply'd. 
But thou ihy face wilt hide, and they 
Shall all by death b^ swept away | 
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Let thftm be merry, grave, or moumt 
All creatures must to death return. 
But thou wilt send thy sp'irit*s wind. 
And life renewed all shall find. 

xri. 

Thou wilt earth*s faces 'gain restore^ 
Never to be destroyed more j 
In thee shaU all thy works abide. 
And thou, my God, be glorify*d. 
Thou, I/>rd, wihin thy works rejoice. 
For earth shall hear thy mighty voice ; 
Her moontaios smoke and melt away. 
Whilst thy fierce light'nings blaze bright day. 

XVII. 

Whilst I ex'ist, the songlH raises 
The joyful song of grateful praise. 
Still mmgliog it with rev*rence low. 
Whilst I thy pow'r and goodness show* 
Praise to my God, who on this earth 
Will give creation a new bjrth ; 
But now, my soul, Jehovah bless. 
With grateful songs his praise confess* 



THOUGHTS 

Which occurred to a Husband^ while his Wife wets in great Agony 
IN LABOUR. 



f\ I>ORD ! 1 pray thee, send salvation dovm. 

Hear now the earnest pleas from hearts distrest^ 
And graciously make good thy promises. 
For in thy faithfulness is all our hope. 

Oh! how sad are th* effedts of baleful sin I 
Thousands of years have rolFd their course along. 
Since *twas decreed 'gainst Eve, whose sin we feel^ 
*• Thy sorrow 1 will greatly multiply. 
And in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ^'* 
And millions stilT prove aU thy truth stands firm, ^ 
By groans from agonies- beyond expression, 
Wh^e quivering hope itself is scarce alive. 

This day— e'en now^-^my panting heart, 
With-sorrow fraught, and ycarmng sympathy. 
Weighs heavy down* A chill overspreads my finme; 
Though crowds on thought tumtiUuouSy each one 
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More sDxious itun the other. Wife f chiiMren I 
Ohl my torn heart I look up again to htm 
Whose word stands sure» whose gracious word has sai^ 
«* She shall he sav*d in the hour of childbirth. 
If she is found in faith and charity. 
And holiness with sobriety:** 
To thec^ great God, 1 lift my anbtious pray'r ; 
O hear me for my much-lov*d suffering wife. 
Now feeling pains and sorrows multiplied. 
By thee decreed when first her sex transgress*d. 
• *Twa» God-decreed— and aU his ways are right. 
For wisdom infinite can never err. 
'Tis j[ust that punishment should follow sin. 
And ]ust and holy is his rev*rend name. 

But mercy is a partner in the throne. 
Made known to man by Christ hb only son. 
The Father*s heart's compassionate and kmd) 
His ear is open to his people's cry ; 
The pray'r of faith is preyalent with God ; 
For Christ'himselfs the faithful advocate ^ 
Who In his body on th* accursed tree, 1 

Bore all the cursed and sanctiued their gprief. 
And is become their righteousness and strength. 

Not for our merits. Lord ! but his dear sake. 
Hear now our pray'r, and send salvation down. 
Give strength; for now th' important hour is come* 
Shorten the time of sufibring, and grant 
That beam from heav'n— that exquisite delight, 
A perfc^ child — ^to bless the mother's heart. 

Then shall our praj»^ h«^rtfelt, ascend to thee. 
Thou God el truth ( while lowly down w« b«nd 
In humble grateful joy, before the throne. 

E. H. M. 
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UNIVERSALISrs MISCELLANY 
FOR JUNE, 1800. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

"IXTE have before observed the utility of the various motions of the let 
in keeping its waters from putrefaction, but of ^U the motion* 
nvhicb are observable in it« that of the tides is the most remarkable, both 
for its utility and regularity. 

Probably it was of the tides whlc*'.i the sacred writer spake when he 
represented Jehovah as having set hounds to the sea and said. Hitherto 
shall thy proud waves come, and here shall they be stayed. 

The importance of the tid es to all commercial nations is such, that they 
have in all ages been much attended to. The cause of them was not so 
soon known as their use. Ancient navigators took the advantage of 
them Without being able to give a scientific account of their origin. In 
the same manner our mordern sailors take the advantage of the wixuis 
for the purposes of commerce j but very few even think of the cause 
of them, and even our most profound philosophers are not agreed oa 
this point. 

' Homer is said to be the first profane author who speaks of the tides. 
Indeed it is not very clear that he alludes to them when he describdi 
Charybdis as rising and retiring thrice in every day *. The Greeks, 
from their situation, had but little opportunity of observing the tides. 
The conquests and commerce of the Romans afforded better opportunity 
of acquaintance with them : and after some "wild conje£lures of th^ 
earliest philosopher's, it became well known in the time of Pliny, that 
the tides were, in a small degree, under the influence of the sun j but in 
a much greater of the moon.' 
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To deferlbe the^thiM of the tWes we must observe, that thcr^ is a 
certain ckp h of the waters of the ocean which would obtain, if ihey 
were perfectly at rest; bta observfttiou shows lh::t the^ are constanily 
varying froitt-thU Wdi and that variation which we call the tides, 
is regular aiid pertodicd. It is found that on the ^ores of the ocean, 
tod in bays,- creeks, and harbours, which commuTikatc freely with 
ih^ ocean, the waters rise up above this mean height twice a day, 
and as oflen sink below it, formtng what is called a flood and an ebb, 
t high and a low water. The whole interval between high and low 
water is called a tide; the water is said fo flow and to ebb j and the rising 
is called the flood tide, and the falling is called the ebb tide- 

Thus the sea is observed to flow for about six hours from south to 
, ndkfhy so \hal entering tTie mouths of wea-s, it dirves back, the *ivet 
waters towards their sources. After this continual flux of six hours the 
lea seems to rest for about a quarter of an houi« and then begins to ebhi 
or retire back again 'from rforth to south, for six hours more ; in which 
fim t ! ie '' Wgtfe f s sinking, the rivers "resume their natural coarse. Affet a 
seeming pause of a quarter of an hour the sea again begins 40 flow as 
before : and thus it has always continued to do-ever since the creation. It 
is no wonder that fhts amsfting appesBrance'*eatty txcltcd both the 
attention and wonder of mankind. ^ 
' The connedlion betwixt the moon and tides was long observed before 
the 'pafticular manner of the moori*s operation was even guessed at. It 
-WU found that there was a flux and reflux of the sea, in the space of 
twelve hours fifty minutes, which is exadtly the time of alunar day. It was 
observed also, that when the moon was in the meridian, in other words» 
ail'dearly as possible over any part of the sea, that the waters flowed to tliat 
part, and made itide there; on the contrary, it was found, that when the 
moon left the mepit^ian, the sea began to .flow back again from whence 
Jt cafne. Thus far the waters of the sea seemed very regularly to attend 
the mdtions of the moon. But it appeared, likewise, that when the moon 
i^as in the opposite meridian, as far as possible on the other side of the 
globe, that there was a tide on this side also ; so that the moon produced 
two tides, one by her greatest approach to us, and another by her 
|;reatest distance from us : in olher words, the moon in going round 
the earth, produced two tides, always at the same time; one on the part 
6f(tie globe dire6lly under her, and the other on the part of the glohe 
dired^ly opposite. 

' Kelper was the first Who c6nje£lured that attra£lion"^as the principal 
cause of those appearances ; asserting that the sphere of the moon's 
Operation exteniled to the earth, and drew up its waters. The precise 
ftiahiier in which this is. done, was discovered by Kewton. HeliTd hold 
w'thls class bt Bihen'omi^aas the most incontestabTe proof bf italvers^ 
^avUaXion, andna^ givena DeautiKraHdiyrioptical view bt'the whole 
subjedt^ contenting himself, however, with meerly exhititing^lie chief 

^P|;^-'|||g jj££||fjfc ;^£tf"*'^'' prinr tp1i>^ anH applying ;^^/|j^fjli*»nnmi*n^ 

with singular address. But the wide 9te]gs taken by this phtldK>pher 
in Us iaY«8tt^tioa leiVe^dirwi^V ^ at fftolt ;, 0^^^ 



lii94»suApfk«t r«qilln» the ^<«i«ir mathematical l^m^le^^ tosatbfy 
us of their trtith. It cannot b« enpe^ted of u<, therefore, in this worl^ 
to follow him. ' It "willb« enough thai we give t plain account of the 
h&s iv^ich he^has elaboraiely proved. 

* The »0OB has heenfoum'jiike all the rest of the planets, to attract, 
nd fA hi? attra^M by the earth. Thir attra6llon prevails throughout oqr < 
wtiolft planetary system. The more tnatt^r iliH^e is contaiaed in any body« 
tkft more it attra6U; and its inftoence decreases in proportion as th^ 
diitance, when squared, increases. Ibis being premised, let us see what 
must ensue upon soppre ng the moon to be in the meridian of any tra^ 
df the tea. The surface of the 'wat'er immediately under the moon, ii 
nearer the moon than any other part of the globe is ; and therefore^ must 
be moot si;d>je£i to its adM6tion than the waters any where else. Th^ 
waters will» therefore, be attra61ed by the moon, and rise in an heap>| 
whose eminence will be highest where the attradlion is greatest. * Itk 
•rder to form this eminenoe, it is obvious that thi^ Surface, as we I as the 
depths, will be agitated j and wherever 4he woter^ run from one part, 
succeeding waters must run to htl up the space wuich they have \*:(t. 
Thus the waten of the sea, rtmning from all parts, to attend the motioni 
ef the Bioop, produce the flowing of the tide : and it is high tide at thi^t 
part vrfaerever the moon corner ovei it, or to its ineri<!ian. 

But as the moon travels oflwtrd, and ceases to point over the place 

. where the waters werejust risen, the cau^ of iheir rising will cease tp 

operate, and they will flow' back by their natural gravity, into the lower 

parts ft-om wheoce they had travtlied ; and this retiring of the waters will 

Ibrm'fhe ebMttg-of the Ka. 

Thus the first part of our sul^e^^ seems pretty obvious, since, iij 
general, it required no great sagarity to conceive that the waters nearest 
the meon we most attracted; or raised highest by its influence. But the 
efker part seems more difficolt to be accounted for, namely, how there 
came 10 be high tides at the same time, on the opposite side of the globe^ 
and where the waters ate 'arihest from the moon. 

To comprehend this, therefore, it must be observed, that the part of 
the earth* aiui its wattrs, that are farthest from the moon, are the parts, of 
all Others, th&tare least attracted by the moon : it must also be observed, 
that all the waters, when the moon is on the opposite side of the earth, 
mult be attra^ed by it in the same dire£lion that the earth itself attradls 
them) that is, if we may so say, quite through the body of the earth, 
towards the moonittelf. This, therefore, being conceived, it is plain 
tfiat these waters which arc farthest from the moon, will have less 
weight than those of any other part, on the same side of the globe | 
because the moon's attraction, which Qonsprres with the earth*s attradHon, 
n tlieve ieast. Now, therefore, the ivaters farthest from the moon, having 
less weight, and being lightest, will be pressed on all sides, by those 
that, hiving more attraction, are hesrvier; and the heavier waters (lowing 
io, will n»ake them swell and rise in an eminence dir edly oppi si :e to that 
on the other side of the globe, caused by the more inlmediate influence 
of the moon* 

Dda 
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eoe raised immediatffly .Und^ the sphere of it& iDAaence, and the other 
41re£tly opposite tp i^ As the moon travels, this vast body of watef* - 
rear upwardf, as if to v^atch its motions* and pursues the same constant 
rotatiop. However* in this great work of rabing the tides* tlw sun has 
no small share , it produces its own tides coomntly every day^ just w 
the mopn does, but in a m|ich hm degree* becausie the. sun is at mn 
immpnsely great^* distance. Thus there are solar tides and lunar tides. 
When the force of the two luminaries concur* which they always do., 
vrhen they are either in the same* or in oppesite parU of the heavens* 
they jointly pf odu^e a much greater tide* than when they are so situated 
\n the hfsavet^* ^ each to make peculiar tides of its own. Thus their, 
united attraction forms the high spring* tides i but their divk^d a«^»£doa 
fofms the Ipiyef neap-tides. , . . ^ 

Thi$ theory being well understood* it may be readily brouglit to 
explain the various appearances of the tides* if the earth was covered 
yrith a deep sea* and the waters uninfluenced by shoals* currents, 8traits,i 
or tempests. But in every part of the sea, near the shores* the 
geographer must lend his aid to correal the calculations of the 
astrohofner. For by reason of the shallowness^ of some.pteoes* and 
the narrowness of the straits in others* there arises a great diversity ii» 
the effedV, i>ot to be accounted for ^thottt an exa4^ knowledge, of 
all the circumstances Qf the place. Ip the great depths of- the ocean* - 
for instance, a vej-y slow and imperceptible motion of the whole body^ 
pf water will sijffice to raise it« surface several feet higb i b»t if the 
same increase of water is to be conveyed through a Ofupun^ channel* it 
ipust rush tlirough it with the most impetuous rapidity. In the EngEsh 
Channel^ anfi in the German Qcean, the tide is fo^nd tt^How strcmgest iij 
those places that are narrpwestj the same quantity of Wflter bein^ 
in'this case* dfiyen through a ^m^iller passage. It is often ^ep^ 
therefore* pouring through a strait with great force* and^by its rspijlty*. 
considerably raised above t^e su{:face of HiSii payt pf the pcean intQ 
which it runs. L 

Tlu^ shallownp^ and narrowness of many pa]:ts of the sea* give rise 
also to a peculiarity in the tides pf spme parts of, the world. For ia 
many places apd ii^ pur own se^ in particular* the greatest swell of the 
tide is not while th($ piopn i$ at its meridian* and diredUy pvf r the place*, 
but some tin^e^fter it h^ declined from thence* The sea, in this cafe» 
l>eing pbstrud^ed* pursues thf: mooii wi^ll wl^^t dispatch it can* but does 
not arfiye with all its if aters til) long after the moop has ceased ta 
operate. ~ Froip the ^me causes, alsp* we may account for , the 
Mediterraneao, |hp Celtic* and especially the Black Sea. bs'^'iog hardly^ 
^ziy sensible tides. T^e^* though >hey seem to ys very extensive* are 
notj |i9weyer, largp ppough to l^e muph afte^fd by^he in8^^ce of the 
moon j and a^ to thgir pqipn^unication with the ocean* through such: 
parrow iplets, it i^ impossibly* in a., few hours time* tt^t they should 
jreceiye and return wajef «ip|;igl^ t??-'^^^ or - Repress thc^a in Wif 
f onsiderabie degree. 



- In general, tber efore^ we may ohienre» that all tides are much bigbet 
and more considerable in the torrid ^onp, tbao in the rest of the ocean ; 
liie tea in those parts, bein:; generaUy deeper^ and less afiedled by. 
changeable wmds» or winding shores. One of the greatest tides we 
know of, is that at the mouth of the river Indus, where the water (iset 
thirty feet in height. How great» then, must hate been the. 
amazement of Alexander's soldiers at so strange an appearance t They 
who had always before been accustomed only to the almost imperceptible 
rising of tb^ Mediterranean, when made at once spectators of a river 
Tisin,g and falling thirty feet in a few hours, must have felt a mixture o( 
surprise and apprehension. The tides are also remarkably high on the 
coasts of Malay, in the straits of Sunda, in the Red Sea, along the coast of 
China, and' Japan, at Pannma in America, and in the Gulph of Bengal. 
But perhaps that highest tide^which is known is m the bay Fundy, in 
-North America, where the water rises and fidls at loot sixty feet. 

The tides at Tonquin are, however, the most remarkable in the world. 
In this part there Is but one rise and one ftU in the couite of twenty 
four hours ; whereas, in other places there are two. Besides, there^ 
twice in each month, there is no tide at all, when the mioon is nev the 
equiho^Hat, the water iJeing for some time quite stagnant. These, with 
some other odd appearanees attending the tides, were considered by 
many as inscrutable j but Sir Isaac Newtoir, with peculiar aagacity» 
adjudged tKem to arise from the concUrreBce ol two tides, one firom the 
South Sea, and the odier fitmi the Indian Ocean. . Of each of these, 
tides ^»cre come two every day ; two at one time greater, and twcr at 
another that are less. The time bctwen the arrival of the two greater^. 
H considered by him as high tide ^ the thne between the two lesser, at 
ebb. With this efue, that great man solved every appearance, andst 
esfi^lbhed his theory as to silence every opposer. 
• Ipus statement of the cause of the tides has been controverted by 
matty t Vttt itotMitg equally ittia&flory has ever been brot^ht forward ia 
ks plae«, Mrt Saint Pierre, in bis book called Studies of Nature* baa 
^uite 4lkcxrded the Newtonian theory of the tides. He says it it 
erroneow in princip^, and quite insufficient for explain'mg the 
phenoinena : and he substitutes the liquifiitflion of the ice and snow ol 
Ae pdhtr rejgions, and the greater length of the polar than <^ the 
e^tHtorial a3^ of th€ eur^. 

The c9iara£ler of this gentleman is respectable. His constant attention 
tofinal eaoses, and the proofs he brings thence of die beii^, wisdom, 
and goodness ef Deity, shew his piety. And we esteem him the more^ 
becaibec^his fottittide in resisting the inHuente of natbnal example in 
Ae days of French infidelity. Piety has not been often found among 
Flfieiith philosophers for near an hundred years ; but since the revolntioii 
in France the tens^ess atheism of ancient Greece has again been brought 
l^rward withottt ^gube. - St. Pierre has resisted this impiety, and we 
admire Mm for it. But he has failed in proving the earth to be a prdate 
spheroid. Exptitl^nct has proved iM»be an oblate spheriod. And ai 
lor the quantity of iee a^snow in the polar aregions, if there was twenty 
ti^ at inuc^f and it -uras all to melt in a dayr there cou{4 be no 
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fercepxliilt' dWcrciice ftOiM Uf tt wcn*d only fill the space which' it 
hefbtc '6cteupk;d - in the wa»4r6. Let tny person put a quantity of 
cbtaftfessedsnow mto t' vessel, awd note the eira6^ height df it ; irhei 
A^ flnow b- mcTted, h^ will 'find the water of the same height as the 
mow was. As for ice, it w well Known that when dissohred it lays xA 
less cdmpass 'thai ii its frozert state. St. Pierre's theory of the tides» 
Airefore, must felU and that of Newton stands anshaken. 

TO BE CPNTIWIIED. 
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MR. yOHN HOWARD, '\ ', ./; 

T ■■ ■■ifB.'iT ^ 7.'', i^f 'fr,' ^ 1 ' I I jjjui »j. ■ Ji'iH iim n« iii i i ^ 

TiTR^.Howsrd^s soa was by him iotended fot4he ministry^ amongst Ae 
ProtC5tanr Dissenters ^ jbtti^v§ry pi?p5it>€(^ wluch paceDtal partiality 
ftigttt harre'^fowMd .-wat, bU»ttd' ^-4lve vi^kation of Ffpvidence, for 
the onbHppy youth was denoted; aad Ms fiithec consigned him to tlM^ 
tfKredf Dn Arnold, who keptft^hvoM for the>ireceptioiiof luBatks^fit 
Leicester : but the yoim^ man^ nCTeSr reooVer«d his senses. 
" Whfcther thircircumstanoo took place btfofe or afl«r Mr» Howard hB4 
«nt^ed u^on that eager caareer of benevolence, to which the remaioder 
*f his life was dedicated^ %tc cannot cettainly iay; but it is probabla 
Ulatit h*pp«tied a little before. The priY»te-affe^i#»s of his hwrt had 
now no longer any claim upon his fltte&tioii« and) naturally, aa th< 
tioughffws ttod vicious part cyf nnfikind* &y fiEom aorroi^-to dissip||^ 
Andtidsy l^Ieafnre, so dothe-piocia and btn«volont«adeavQarta]os« 
iie §»mtmktm\«t of pr'rmte an^utsh in oxerttoitftfor the public good. ^^ 
' Ifi the year 1773; he wi6 rmticd as sher lAiiaF.the couttty of %dford. 
llie drcojoUtaoce of hit being a dissenter 1ro«ld # ) V« ^Kfustrd iyiu froin 
lo liodsleaonie an officer if he. bad diosen 10 have pleaded it ^^ but ho 
wishdd toa&rve th^ office^ as -it wokilfbonaMo. btm»^ Ium^W l^aatale o^ 
the prisons and prisoners in the county. On 4yfi AOiQOd^on \km% w^Ok 
SQoie^roples in his i£imt*teiattTelo-the «a^ty of <M^i^Pgi|pig itie oUce 
wttkout cottforttiifig to .the eiifsblisbttd ao|nmumo% : I^U^h ke could a^ 
f^onscientioosly do«- Bu^lfcovlng ooosuk^dsooie.friai^of atmoac^Ki^ 
Uie Umff he thought thefe wtts not so much deingor of -ilie ponalt|r -Coj^ 
f^onooBfbmiity botng %M£k^^ «pon him* as.to .4^^^ Ji4^ ^i^<Mn hap^ 
knieYfoleftt design ; accbrdingly he foriwd tke ^c^ Ja-doi^ wiMi( 
ttetasr of • pif isoners oime iantdediately belbre l;im« / . . . ^^ r 

A^Bse ^f duty iiiduced htm^fterfonaily to visit tHe.fy>t|iHf jwU whMPt 
kttdinenred such i^Mi^s^and scenes «f<aUilMAtt««^hei,Ha4..W«Vc»^ 
concef^tion of ; and he soon eso^H^ Itoaeif ii;t.t>idoit]^^Ajr<^or(Afi .*..> 

WTtk«vtow to obtiA firecitibiita for v««r4^-.pegi|lat*^» HV^h^ 
j^arpilody >be wn^ttoiBspeS tkbprisons m MN»e netgW^Qi^i^ c0|uiMiffi| 



bW findibg in ^hem cqutfcl foom for complaajat and eomndiserdlios, ho 
determined to visit the principal prisons "in England. The further ho 
pjrot^eded, the more s^libcking were the scenes presented to his viewj 
l!i4iich induced' him to resolve upon exerting himself to the utuxoaf 
10 procure a general reform in those horrid places of -conhaetfienf; 
cosSkJering it as of the utmost importance, not only to the wretched 
^bjedh themselves, but to the community at largo. ; . 

He liad thtfee obje<^t6 In view in his attention to tlieprismis in Englaad 
-i-*ftrst, to put a /Stop to tWt dpcadfo! dijtenafier caUcd tlie JAtLfcnjeri 
■which Vagedso shockingly in many of the prijons t& to rcndeif .them iti 
the last degree Iqalhsome and dangeroasj a .distemper by: whichonoro 
had been taken off than hy the hands of"tbe> eixccutiooef ; ood whic]?, ii| ' 
sdveral instances, had beon communioMeKi from (he .prisons iatbexonrts 
ef justice, and had proved fatal to the 'inai^trales and j^ydgeyytiri^ td ^ 
multitudes of peof>l«» who attended the tri{^,'M.well^jtDlhaiuailic&;(^ 
discljarged felons and debtors. 

The second olijedliwas to remedy the criiel' pfaiSHce xrf -deftaiBMig 
jfwrisoners after acquittal for fees, and other oppressive demandi -erf. that 
oatwe. ~^rt) eie6t thiij, 4ie applied to 4he jutftitses to assign 40 tkd jaii«ff 
and others certain salaries in .lieu of feeB^ but as na pvscedent for thii 
could be produced, tli^y did not ^MOik (heais^hres auidMiised £or,siM:h.a 
step. 

But the third and grand ol^je^l was, to inttodQce an fntire Vefbqa^if 
morals in our prisoiis, where he had foiind tks mo9t fk^^ant vioes^ 
prevail \\\ such a degree that they were^a^ually become aeOMn^ies «C 
tbt most atrocious wickednesa and vUlany^ and the most foraaidable 
WMtame to the comvmnity, in consequence of the 'promlsciioor 
imepepsrse of prii&nera of ^both sexes, and of all a|^ and^ascviptioiii^ 
whe^by fth* young and 4ees experienced wece inittateid hy<«id'a<id 
bM^ened eihoersiiKoaU ihearuaaid myttariesof iniqcity;: spcthar^ instead 
of* btei^gTeforiBfcd by tb^r coniii»emeat»i-4^9«duch should be .thQ<chijef. end 
f^f punishnxent'-^thbse. who iww& disohai^ed became .tenfold more 
Injariotts to society than before^ . i «. ' • • 

Upon this subjedt he viras examined before the House of Commons^ 
in 1774» when holhid the-honouc o£ thq^r thc(^;)iks for hls^i^ouiss^ • Xhis 
. ijBcottPaged him Jto. proceed in iiia deagn 5 ;iir parsuap<;e of which he 
M«Viaueci alithe prisoosia the , jtingdonw . together witht^e principat 
bouses of coriieiiioxi. He^dso^^in 1917^5^ eobuBgedhfs circuit, by^^in^ 
'«9K> Wales, :ScQtl40d» aud.^reisind^ wheipe Ue £ound'tbe>saine>oeed' ef 
ItffbraiatioD. 

Jn order toiheattaioment of the great obje^ls which were befdre 
hnvMr. Ho^rard apamduo pains orexpesKe, and cheerfully exposed' 
hliMelf 40 much knumtMiuence and lia^sacd, parlieutarly from that 
flMlignant distemper of which he saw many dying in the most loathsome 
Albgeons, tmo whidr,Tione, ^hp were not obliged, besides himself, 
«V^)|iUilveutui^. Tljf^cpuly 'ptecatttioDs which he used to preserve 
UiiUfdC &omi«liifii<«t:\i^^ before 

bceakfast^ and in an offensive room never 4o ilmw hia bveetlvdeeiply, 40 
ftnell to vinegar while he was in those places, and to change his apparel 
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aftefwards; the two list of whsdi* after habit had rendered him te^ 
tioudy he intirely omitted. It was his usual answer^ when he inras 
interrogated how he could venture to expose himself to such daogers«r 
That^ next to the free goodness and mercy of God» temperance and 
cleanliness were his preservatives; atid that trusting in divine {irevidence^ 
and believing hinnelfin the wajf of his duty, he visited the noxious ceiisp 
and^ while thus em^loyedt he feared no evil. The piety of this sentiment 
commands- our reverence; but how; inscarutable are the ways of 
Bravldence^ humanity and conscious re^itiide cannot always preserve 
&e good man from the influence of tainted vapours. Howard^ the 
ofnament of human nature, the truest fi'iehd of. society, fell» atlast* a. 
prey to disease, while in the exercise of philanthropy. 
^.Soonaftec he had been examined by the House of Commons, Mr.~ 
Bbpham, member for Taunton, brought in a bill for the relief of prisoner$ , 
who should be acquitttsd<i»^respe6iing their fees, and another bill for 
fNreser-vingr the health of prisoners, and preventing the jail distemper $ 
botb^c^Twhicb passed that sessbn. l^his gave Mr. Howard mdre 
satisfadlion than the thanks of the house which he had before received^ 
aa it promised permanent relief to the unhappy objedb of his compassion. 
B«it as a<Sb of pai^liament were then usually printed in black letter, which 
many persona in country places could not read, he had these two bills 
printed in the rotaam cliaradter at hb own ezpence, and sent them to tho 
lieeper of every ccMmty jail in England*. ** By these ad\s (says he) the 
tear was wiped from many eyes, and the legislature had for them th$i 
klessing ^f those that were reatfy tojterisk.''* 

Thus he had the pleasure to see that his laudable endeavours were 
downed with success, particularly in regard to the healthiness of ^isonsy 
M>me of which were rebuilt under his inspe^ios# Through hi4 
interposition also, better provision has been made for the iustrudtion of 
prisoners, by the introdudlion of Bibles, and other pious boolcsr intd 
their celk, and a more constant attendance of clergymen. The jailers^ 
likewise, haiee, by a6l of parliament, been rendered incapable of setting 
strong liquors, which had been the source of inuch drunkeimess and 
disorder. 

Mr. Howard, in visiung the prisons, frequently found that the jailers; 
conscious of negligence and improper condudt, endeavoured* hj 
artifice, to prevent him from prosecuting his mi^uiry. For this pufpoie 
they would pretend the utmost willingness to act^ompany him, but at tlM 
same time hint a fear of danger from the fever among the prisonns. 
But he was not to be thus mdmidated; he always proceeded, and 
generally fbu|ul that the discovery of the fildiy and neglected state 
of the prison was, in fkdt, the object of their apprehensions. 
Frequently, indeed, the cells and habitations thus investigated were 



* A&s of Parliament are now printed in Roman, except the fi[«t 
words of every claus^-i-a«^ whareos^-^^firtivifdefd aiwt^t'^^wtdHe^ 
^aMe^ 4fc. Mehich are iniblack. - ,. , *.„ j 
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sufficiently ofiensive to have deterred any one from entering who mi 
not stlftaulated by the powerful motive of philanthropic sympathy ; atid 
Mr. Howard himself found, that, after such vtsitiv his cloaths so- fat 
imbibed the noxious effluvia, that he was not able to endure a post-chaiiiy 
unless all the windows were down* This drcomstance induced him t»^ 
travel at all hours, and mall weathers, on horseback* 

In the year 1775, the magistrates of Glasgow, in the most respectful 
manner, presented him with the freedom of their city. The mrn^ 
iKHiour was afterwards conferred upon him by the city cC Gdlnburfh* 
the town of Liverpool, and many other corporations. We mentis- 
ihis to shew the attention which his benevolent pursuits had gttfie4 
amon^ the principal characters of these towns and cities. 

With tr^e Christian philaiithropy he ^nsidered every man of tmtf 
nation, people, and tongue, as a brother ^ knowing that God had toade 
of one blood all the nations of the eartli, and that his tender tnetcy W^ 
over all his works. He determined, therefore, to "visit other countfics ^ 
accordingly, in 1776, he travelled into Fraticct Flander^ HoUttd^ 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

In all his expensive arkThatardous joumeyi, he denied himsdf the 
usuaT gratifications of travellers , and, that he might not be in the least 
diverted from bis grand object, he declibed the hoaours whUh net* 
ofiet ed him by persons of the first distincHon : many of whom were 
eager to shew their respe^ to this citi«^ of die world, and ato to share • 
in his labours of love. To him the inspection of a jail, or an hospital* 
was more grateful than all the entertainments of the palace. With what 
astonishment and gratitude he was received by the wretched inhsd>ttant$' 
of those mansions may easily be imagined, nnce, while he made 
observations on their sittiation, he meditated their relief; and many 
distressed prisoners abroad^ as Well as at home, partook of Ins boiinty» and 
some were liberated by it. *r 

One trait in his charad>er ought liot to be unnoticed, as it shews ^e' 
disposition of his mind in a strong light ; we mean his honesty of speecht , 
which was such as often bordered upon blunmess. He was never 
sparing of advice, or reproof, where he saw occasion: and that even40 
persons of highest rank and influence, if he thought the miseries of thtir ^, 
fellow men m^ht be aDeriated thereby. 

As he courted ^e favour of none, neither did he fear the frown of any ; 
but, with a manly fireedom, and a Christian fortitude, he spdbe hisnu^^ 
4rven to princes 4 particularly to Joseph, the late Emperor of Getm^p, 
and to the Graiid Master of Malta ; the latter, indeed, was o&nded at ils 
freedom ; but the former professed 18! este«n and reverence for ldm» ati^.. 
took in^ipediate steps to better the unhappy condition of prisoneri in hiji 
•xti^veciomiiuons. >>. ^ • 

While ^ was in HoUand, te firie&dlf mXKikx^cc qi Sir Josejfi^' 
Yorke, by procuring every assistance whidi coulii facilitate the inquiix, 
ia which he was engaged* reflected great honQl^ on that respected 
ambassador. , AtRanibttr^Aiso^ the friendship of the senator Voght 
procured him every advantage of introducdon md luforttiatloni which 

VOL.IV; . . '"^^ ' EeT' : ' '^^'^ \' / '^ 
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c&UTdbie iifcsir^d In vfsiting the prisops of that commercial and oppulent 

MV. Howai'd lildfei^d, did not confirte his ohscrvalions to prisons 6nly> 
th6 hospitals and charitable institutions of various denominatioris were' 
afib'th^ 'objects bf his care : in shorti to do good to the miserable and 
^iendless part of hiiman nature, was the business of his life, and he' 
f^m^d to liv^'only to' gratify the ardent desire of his soul to go aboUt 
ahd'dogo^d. 

Onhiif tetum from his first foreign tour. In 17; 7» he published his^ 

2afe of Prisons in England and If^aies, ivif/i Preliminary Observations, 
XdanAdtoUni of some foreign Prisons, Thb he dedicated to the House of' 
Commons, in grahiude, zs himself expresses it, /or the encburagemekt*' 
nSitchtfiey, had given jo the design, and for the honour which they had ^ 
tinftrredoh the author, Mr. Howard stated a very dishonourable truth 
i& t^is^ piede,' namely, that he had found the rights of nature, and the ' 
^^iiid ot^eictof moral reformation, to be less attended lb In the prisons of 
lln almotff any other coiintry which he had vtiitbd. 

. \0 B« COKTiyU«]>. 



LETrEKVL • 

CONTAINING 

4N EXAMINATION OF HIS SYSTEM, & HIS ARGUMENTS 
j IN SUPPORT pF IT. 

T HAVE. certanly to beg your pardon for having' misulidfersiobd you 
ivftS respect'to*the doctrine of annihilation,' I did not observe how 
ybu opposed tlie 'idea of endless punishment on ihe one hand, and 
ainftiiiatforioii \he other. In this matter I submit to your cdrrection» 
afid^ readily acqiiit you of all those absurdities which would have 
tSlfb^^'A thb admission of M^ prlhctj^Ie. Other parts of that letter. 
however, you h^ve but Mixlt touched} and some of iheui ats entLie^y 
passed over. ^ 

As to your conjectures about my jnotti^ft, both yoii and yoiir friends 
might have been as ^cll employed in sbiui; thing else/ I can truly say, 
that I never wrote a line in my life ^th a view to " raise a dust^ that 
nnght obscure Ihc truth j and it is difSdiif t to suppose that any person, 
uWe^s'he himself had beeii In the habit of ^doliig so^ would have thought 
of imputing it to anotht^i' 

*It U fny de&ire to uatl*irstanf|fyou/in3 faot to wfeit any of your vi"or<ift, 
ta a me^uiing whic^ they do not fairly mdude/ I have endeavoured fti 
collect ^otir seritiinents as well as I ani able-' The amount of your first * 
nuxtDH in p. 330, appear* to me to be tttis^** That iF God createil ' 
irien, liid placed them in circumsmtices w^tcb he ifcrtiiiiry forelcnew ' 
^ottU iiftue in tbcli foil lad ruin^ be willed this their M and ruisTi ^^ 



-|hMiJli49.of. no unportance tbii( ^forewarned tkeaino rrcndl die eril : 
whatever be the event, he is chargeable with it : but God» you larf/hith 
-sworf) ^y hipiself ihal hc^ wilttth:lK>t jthe death of hm that dieth j that 
, iflk he wiltath.'ftt not as df ath finally or simply, or dealmclion irreeovetahfe. 
-If, thej[efiDire,:it occur, ii ia apart^ bu oconomy of ffrace,«id Aiftfty a 
.mauatratioo.itato lifiei*lbr h&imthd^laf^d 4hacit ifhiavhll ttist all 
'f hould be aav^ i therefore the doctrme which foi^gw a«y ceoirary'' will 
^faUiBeS'iiaprQiBeiiuthaQgeable.triN^/*' V . , ' x 

Thus itaeema you reckon that, you acquit yoarCrtator of injdstlee, 
inchteh: tmut.jotbiMrwise attach, to .bia character. and oottduct. Letoa 
^(axamine $Jbk matter. Itia:ti<ue,-that whaterer exictsy' nmst; in tome 
,aenie» accord with the will of God. luet ^ Uafphotaer make -iHiat 
,\iae he may 'of it, it may be aaked. Who hath reaaat^ his will ?- ^&otl 
wUletbopteTil, howevery as evil, but peroaits ita cxiatence forwMe 
jfinda. Th^jg9od that shall arise from At» and not the evil, is fhe proper 
•object of th^divme yolitipp. But i( if. not trse ^tO«d is, etf 'im 
;accpunt, cbai:geable with manV sin, that all his cantiona-aadwarotti^ 
.afe:of no accouat, ^d . that he is to be- t* accused' ol the death of ike 
jiifiBer, tf he die ^tenially. If it be,; howe^r^ lit ia.nol' the^doetfiHe^f 
luoriienal salvation that will free Urn from ^ fihfurge* ' f 

J amaitrpciatedt Sir, that yoo could allow Tounelf in thia nanBeir fo 
feproa^ yomrMalbtr. Yoa eaaoot aUedge alltlieae thlDgtaa amOf 
-j^tachiog^to my< system* It. is afact— 4s,it.not?.i nhat-God didpiaftettrifa 
iin circumstancea yf\mh he cectainlyioieknew.wo^ld. iaaue im iAs^fM; 
and that hej^id, notwithatanding, caatioa:and warn him againit aptWaiey, 
andstillcoBttnoeatecautkniand warn sinners againat those veryv^fla 
'Which hr ceruinlyiDrekiiowa they, will commit ^ Who tlieo ia this ihtt 
*^ai«a to^arraign bis conduct, and tp accuse bim^of • tnsiBcerity f Who, 
4hM at^ ece ^ooke,. aims to sweep away the accotto^lcncaa Of*4Hs 
^creatures, aad . ta xhar ge . ham . with sthe . evil o( their aii^ on aeeouat- of 
his having placed them in such circumstances ? ■ \ 

. > ilf itbeaaiyouiniiixuate, it miist follow^ that msm i&not.1>lame*worthy 
tinallhia lebeU^ against ,\ii& Maker, nor juatly accountable for afly of 
its consequences. ; Whethec. those consequences te etermmit ' makoa 
^lodiing tO'the«arg)iaieiit» i Sio> and alLthetevils whidi^ioUow upon tt^ 
aie^by^yeutno^ierred from tho sinner to the acecnmt of hb Creator I 
(State yopr supposition witlU^ference to your own pdnciple-^^Suppoac 
hiM about to create rw«aty men^ - He knowa ten of them will become 
Vtcleus, and^ consequently exposed to the tremendoua ptoalty of 
^damnation ^ay^j if: agies. Whordoubts* in socl^ ^caser that he wida 
4hat! peoalty»i who, being almighty and aU^knowing^ does that without 
* which itcbuidnot comeio^pass j and who wiH not accuae hiaao# their 
<damnationr«*havmg!: aeitt^thcminto auoh drcttmatancea T* 1 Thiis^Sir» 
^ou undeiatand the justice of a// puaishinent^ preaenii aod future^ and 
rv««9»^psiiidiple'k>f 'm<9s^ g^^^mmont. , 

Lef^PM^tfumsa^ "UthenhA isumffUdt lam tmfiUdof <MI Yes, aaja 
•|ir/yidlfcr, H^he, who, « knovrtng all events, and placing w in aoch 
circumstancea as he doe$,tfeaCia accountable i^aad it laofao importance 
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ia tf^ cof ttd erKioB of common 6eme» that he cautions or forewah^vs 
.^^auut the enl.** 

If what yon have aoggeited be tnie» it most also foUow» thttthere ts 

110 need td a mediator* or of forgiiring mercy. Where there is no 

, 1)kme» it if aninaaU to talk of forgiireoess, or of the need of a mediator 

tocfedtftreeoociliitioQ. All dtat is ncceisary to recover nan is justice. 

If the Gnator otf y is accountable for the evil, it belongs to him to , 

lemedy it Thus» instead of sn^porting the dodrine of universal 

salvation* you undtrmme all salvation at the very foundadon. 

; Think, not that yott shall be able to ioH away this re^oach which you 

.hanwhad the temeiily to diarge on your Creator, by suggtstmg thai ^ 

. thi^ovilvi^iich follows wtH be ultimately a benefit ; for still it follows 

, ttout man .has not been blame- worthy in sinning against God ; that Go4 

.hap^ never been sincere in his cautions and warnings ; and that, beirrg 

^accountable for die whole, it is but justice to man that he turn all iQ his 

,,i|l^iniiate advimtage, as a recompence for present injury. '' He sent 

. hisehildiiin into the wood, it seems, where he knew the poisonous fruit 

abounded i wtid though he warned them aga'mst it, yet he was not in 

:«afw#t i and when they had eaten, to the eRdange^ing of their lives, 

he counteracted the poison ^ but was conscious, at the same time, diat 

if therewereany&ultintheal&ir, itwashisown; and if the children ' 

weno to perish* he would be justtyaccused of their death.*'. And can 

yof^ Sir* with dieseaemiments, continue to disavow your imvaUdating 

#r i^fvMtf tkf$a^mMgs towards simufs^ «nd concuning with Mm who 

ought our fot parents, V Ye shall not surely die^*' 'What better 

>tipoittioii cmild the deceiver of mankind have wished for than what 

your words aibrd t ^€^skaH not smefy <//>* *• viz. finally, or simply, or 

,wnfa destruaiea inocoverable.*' For Cod doth knowt that in the dqjfjt 

4at thtHftft iJienjtour ejes shall be opened.-^**^ If death occttr* it is a part 

f&. hjs ecoQomyof grace, and finally a m'mistradon unto life." That is» 

it shall prove a benefit. 

V. •* God hath sworn that he willeth not the death of him ih^J djeth. 

That is, he willeth it not as death finally, or simply* or destru^ion 

krecovemble.** Deadi simply and finally* then* means irrecoverable 

.ddNtcu^ien; Docs it? ISutif itdoessomthispassogcitmayinot^^i 

. and then the threalenhigs of death, provided they were pu$ in execu^on* 

may meim eternal damnation. Yea, if death in this passag^/mean 

irrecoverable destrudlion, it wUl follow that some men are irre«»Vf^iably 

destroyed : for the death in which God taketh no pleasure* whatever »t 

be» the'anner is supposed to suflbr-^Hohath no pleasure in the death ^f 

him that Seth» Xifod taketli no pleasure in the deadi of him that dieth^ 

^ in.die same soise as iW doth noteifii^i wilUngfyf iKir grieve the children. 

,af mod. It doth not mean that he doth not nfii^ them^ for this is 

.contrary to&d: but he doth not afflict for affii£lion sake* br for any 

pleasure that he takes in putting his creatures to pain. In^>his<dQ|^3S 

; with sinners* hfc a^ like a good magistrate* who never pi|ntshes iitom 

.<??©Mae b^tforagood end; linjnany casesto the.corrt^^.of ^ 

|>Wty, and inalUa thcgocdd the community, .. a > ,".:';. .Ht.ji^t 



To ybar secdnd niaxim I fnte no objt^Hthi— «« That itrhatinrer G«d , 
does Is intended by his goodness, condnffed by hb wisdom, and 
•ccoinplisbed by his power.** But fonr appVtort^on of it is inadmissible. 
Some parts of it are triffing; others rest on tmfounded assumptions ; 
and others are adapted to overthrow alt future ponishmeot. 

1. The greaier part of it 2s snfrt triJUng. Whoever supj^osed that 
eternal punishment, or any pumshment, was a hentft to God» m even 
^Jileaiwe to him, or any hofy beings, for its 6wn sake \ Or whapcetendt 
that it is inflidled for the Aoifoirr, fUmktef fhtne/^ of the sinner ? 

3. Some parts of it which ohjt^t to eisdicss punishment because h 
eaimot be for the honour of God, or the htweft of ^itatfarei, proceeds 
altogether upon unfounded msum/aim. The only proof you haYe 
offered for the .^j/ branch of this position b naked assertion, ^ that 
every unsophisticated heart would so determine/* Suppose I say, 
every unsophisticated heart would determine the contrary, my assertion 
would prove as much as yours ;' and I may add* if our beans be 
sophisticated, it mpst be by malignity, or the \Hsh of having our £tlU>w 
crea^tures miserable, whiih I tnagine you will not geneially iaipttte ta 
us. But If your heatts be sophisticated* it ts much moie easily accouuied 
for. The decision of sinful creatures in such a case as this is^tko that of 
a company of criminals whoshould sit in judgment on the ittture of the 
penalties to which they are exposed, whote prejiidices are much mote 
likely to cause them to err on the favourable than on the unfivourable^^ 
The secondhnxi^ of this position is u unsupported as the first. Only one 
reason is alledged, and that Is far from being an acknowledged truth: 
viz. that no possible good can arise to society from the punishment of 
sinners, but that of utfely. Common sense and universid experience 
teach us that this is not the only end of punishment. Israel might have 
been safe if Pharaoh and his host had not been drowned : yet d»> were 
drowned. Was iafefy the <»ly end answered to the wofid by 
the overthrow of Sodom and Comonha ; or were they not radier 
yrt fwth for an example f Is it only for the itfetjf of society that a 
murderer is publicly executed ? That end would be equally answered 
by perpetual imprisonment, or banishment; or ^frivate execution ; but 
there would be wanting an examfilt to express the displeasure of a good 
government against crimes, and to impress the public mind with it. 

3» Most of what you say on this subjedl, ijE admitted, would overturn 
df fbturt punishment. You might ask, would it be* honourable to God 
to have any of his creatures miserabley3?r ages^fages^ rather than happy? 
Would it be a ^retXtt peeuwre f Benefit he can have nonfe; for there is 
80 pf'ofh in their blood.— As to the punished, future pimi^ment can be 
Aehher honour nor pleasure to them, and if thor salvation cdnld be 
accomplUhed without it, it can be no benefit to thei*. H they.may not 
be savied without it, it mtfst be either because dxere was not ei^ey 
enough in the blodd of Christ for the purpose, or else that ««^ the full 
eiftcacy (rf the atonement was withheld by thfe divine deternunation."— 
,^s iofi B lmrcrit a iiiref, ttA fhe future ]^tfni»h»ettt of any of Ac human 
race he any hoiiouf to ^hem > ^ Whorev^r thought it airhonouir to hSm 
that atty of bit f«i^ly%eir|^ii«aM4itiaoy tray ^ Isitiiot«4iihooottf 



to liQiiMilflMiireU'large t6'1^ sontto hc)lt Cvi toy ctettore fntvc 
jftieasfire in the punishment of snother I \Voiild not every benevolent 
mind possess a greater pleasure in seeing sbners conr^rted and saved^ 
IRrithoqt going to hell, than to tee them condemned to weeping and 
wailing andgnashing of teeth, y^r ages of ages. Ben<£t they can have 
'jione except safety^ and that is better answered by their enmity being « 
conquered in the. present life, As.then ^ttirt torments can answer np 
possible good .end to any one in the nntvene, I conclude them to b« 
neither 4he work nor wiilof Gpd, and consequently, not the dodtrine pf 
6cnptare.'* 

Yotf ** thi«kilhereis\avast dilferenpe indeed in the natjure of future 
Mesiedntss and future punishment; tuch as fuJly toiustiCy us in giving 
k very edtfierent seme tb the word eternal, when applied to thes^ 
•ubJe^/'.P. 331. Jtmay.be< ao* but your thoughts prove nothing> 
'* Sin and mi^eryi (your ssy; havejbo root or Ibutidattion in Godi** ^d 
therefore must come to an eiid. Awhile ago they seemed to hard thejr 
sole foot in blm, so much^as^to esdode theacoouatableness of creatures : 
but allowing ibey :^have hot, 'thtsonference b a mere creature of the 
♦maginaiioH. Reduce your argument to form, and see what it will 
Imountto*: 

Whatever' has itsrootin-the creaturemust ONne to 4n:CP<i: , 1 

But sin and misery have their rot>t in the cceature : 

Therefore sin and misery most -come to and efui. ,. 

Kow what pfoof, I ask, bare you for your major proposition I None at 
all. It is an argument, ^her^f ore,, wHhout. Any m.edium of proofs 
Ibundedupoo metcimaginatkin* rAnother with-equalj^lausibility mig^ 
imagine that as sin and misery*liadnhftr)orignM^i|[i4p present .ftate, 0icy 
will also termitiate in* the 'present sfate^ and ooa6equently,tl>atthtre will 
be no-'^tlire;pubishmeTit.[ • Aiid another might: MBagiue, tl^at as* the^fla 
of hiMan- beings are performed witbln« few years, the ffiecti^ of Hfitm 
upon society cannot extend mucb faktiher, and consecjuei^y His absurd 
to su'ppose that a tv^Rote nation atUl feels ^he>consequence of wha| waa 
irarisacted in a few^hour&.aijemsaltfm,; tjeaily i-Sqo years agfvi^ ^a 
whole \*ofld of i^hat ^as. wrought perhaps 'm less time i?» the ga^disn^/ 
Eden. In-short,, thtere an no hounds to tbe. imagtuation, and jwi^ \^ n^ 
end to Its absurdities, if ij go on in this directton. If iwatead of t^uyug 
•ur religion from the Bible^ we labour to foum a system, froiju Aur ^wn 
ideas of fitness anduhfttbess^ aud imeypret ihfe Bible accor4Mf§!y»tjk«fiF 
wlUbeno endofxiBrwanderti^. -. * . ,.^ .•* 

Because ^Ijudgment is committed tolhcflWh yoficpncli^^ i\^\ fut^^ 
pnmshment bas its origin in mercy, and w^lL aad.m et§riWitisa!^U<?^ 
Tothis I answer, feat; if: itbe-Jtwing* to the mediat^o«^9f»<?^W'4\aj 
{punishment, should b^ a.wdrk of merty, tbis^isjalloviring tbat^^if no 
mediatotbad'be«mpBDVJdfid» ItTmmtbaye.b^njhpreyerse.^BuV if ^^ 
^ your" arguments ) agaii^t et^ial puiafi#i|pke^t lifoija-, t|^e diviflif 
perfe^ons, and iflbyoOX attempts to maintaii^tbM 4j)eor^n^l|^i^^g 
n^ «he^ divine tface^oi^ nener A«cb»ded jA^^qi»v|^?§-ii?J^^vP*^ 
Secondly? ^ H whatsoetet UlJoiK^ by CbfiM irhfefepn^^^^^cfp^jcity 3b^ 
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of the righteous as well'^ts the pixbishinents if ^ iNfu^ed, must at t^ 
period cdme to an erit}^'^ for he wnfeqtukly tonferthe one, at inih£f 
the other. — ^The *• e*ite^mion of judj^mtfiit" committed- to the son, 
denotes not merely the*carVying into-execiWibn the seQtenteat thelastf 
day, but ihe general admUibtration of 'God^ irtoral government, bothr 
in this world and that which is to come. See Jer. xxiii. 5. rxxiii. 15J 
Alat. xii.i3 — ao. ' ' 

You talk of our *' ascribing a propet eternity to sin and mtisery,** as !f 
We considered sin and misery to be necessarily eternal. The existence 
df intelligeut creature 7s no more etertud iHaa their moral qualitiefs ov 
^nsations ; and therefore it would be improper to ascribe eternity ehhef 
to the one or the other : but if Obd perpetuates the existence of 
intelligent beings to an endles^ durkdon, he may also perpetuate tbei^ 
moral qualities to the same e^ctent, whether they originated with theit 
existence, or w^ere acquired at any subsequent period. Holiness and 
happiness, in rc^e6k 19 creatures, are not necessarily eternal, any more 
than sin and misery > and in this view it would be as improper to 
ascribe eternity to the purity and blessedness of the saved, as to the sia 
9xxd misery olthe lost, seeing that the endhdB duration of both depends 
upon the will of God. You speak ciCithe *' life and bleitedness of holy 
beings as having their root and foMn^Uioa iA God^ and that, being 
thus gTOundmi.i{thiii^they will b«» Ilkfi huB^fitenul in dunlMii.** But 
thispoutlon is contrary to fadtj for was not '' God the source and 
{toper spcilkgboth of the life and bleaitdneas^'. •! the unsinniiy aligete 9 
Yei tbey i^ jtot ikeir, first tstaU^ but lost theiff Uessednesi, and aft 
f^swnted i» ikmks vf. dathness mnto thcytufgrnknt of the gtMOt^idt^ Tbc< 
Qfe and bicsi e di ie ss of nan in a stkte of ianooeooe hadidi^K origa* iHr 
9odf - as well M those; of saints and sngels» yet they were noi on thin 
anooum like their autl«or, *' eternal in dosation." Toinudieiiadraift) 
#»ertii»i Is^ <«>tsf sayth^ kast of it, an unguarded mode o^expT^ssMq !*>** 
Wt more? than- Urn, it is. contrary ta ladi} and tends 1 to 4efteft-tlMr 
^epeodaoce of creatures i^pon God juf the constant amhos of 'dl tteir 
happiness* ■ • , • . li . '^ * 

. • The argttmeiit to-pt^ithat sin and misecy-cannot be otoreal, vthv 
opftniefpartof ihe^above|>ositteB, aikt of course it is equally iiillciods» 
^ Sinfti>dmisefyi>#ingcQnt^u^td thehc^nesa and bene valence ^fCrodw 
t}iey musVit-seetMyOOHMdoaiijend.*' rSuch an assertion is soon maidef 
but where is |faleprbo£^ Atlittle more assurance might lead another X9 
m^ that sin andmoery^ bcingrcontrary to* the holiness and bihevolencte 
q| God, they, cannot 9xiif'v^% future sttit^: and were it not fot<hor 
arfv ful ev^idence of hBi^ another «idgiiir aiscvt, diat Mttand misery do vsA 
«^tr:exist ^. for in theory itwo|dd be ^ ««y.lo prove tkst the pte^ent 
efdstence'of fsm mk, vmkrfka as conttary to ^ hotiheisimd benieroteotso' 
<^A^od^:«i di^cKxsttacefllif«liuro} and ^ha^ their exls^»i^ infuiiir# 
jir aga ^ Mgei is xPcoBir^^to-^eholhieSk attd bCMvoten^ of Gody 
as their exbtence to an endless duration. By such kind of reasoning 
^p i ^ ea lMwrbB i w w ntthgtW i, b e ciid s e l h iey c an no t re concile thepicaeui 
state of things with their ideas, pf a superinteq^iog power possessed c^ 
infinite holiness and beneldlefL^e \ and 1 "^sAnot but tremble for the man 



wfie lifgiof totnrftlm tfns on wvy p«tli» by measuring the divuie 
adaioiislnitioi) by his own unballoiycd oottons of moral feness» 

Kyoor altempts to prove that ill jadgnent as a work of merqr, and 
yet that there nay htjiu^ptmii without n^^f^ should prove fruitless* it 
if oof more dan nny be expected* for the thing itself is a contradiction. 
^ The Scriptures aflbrd instances of punlsliment and pardon to the same 
persons^ and for ^ same u» *:** but was this putitshment witAsuf 
mercy t •* Jwfemeit and mercy were united m God's dealings with 
Jerusalem t:'* granted^ but for this v^ry reason it could not h^ judgment 
'a/iihoia mercy. ^You might as well alledge the union . of wisdom an4 
righteousness in all the works of God as a proof that there are soma» 
works in which wisdom will b^ esterdsed ^K-ithout righteousness I 

hi another letter^ Sir» I hope to coodode these remarks . Meanwhile 
lam ' 

Your's, &c. 

a; FULLER. 



OBSERFATIom 

Olf 

THE Dinm GOVERNMENT. 

/^0D» as sovereign goiremor of the world, dispenses what we caR 
- good and e^il; but not merely in comequence of bis infinite power ; 
his infinite wisdom direds his power ; and what we call §^>odandevi}»' 
arebodkof them, means equally good, and cofkKwe to the purffoies of 
his wise go^remment over us. When he sendSi us good, as we are not 
^spotted to quarrel with his dispensation, so perhaps, we arc as Ihtlo 
disposed to enqoire why he sends it : yet would we ask otuielves that 
<^iestioi]^ we should find, upon refte6tioo, that the good we reeeive firiNn 
proiridence, is ixit merdy a gift, but an appointment of our governor f ' 
by which he sets us our part of duty and work in his government \ and^ 
ia this vMtw of \as blessings we are most likely to apply than ri|fht. 
The same refle^on reaches to the evils of lile^-4hey too are the' 
appokitment of a wise governor ; if therefore we reeeive good at the 
hasid of Qq^ becaose he sends it to serve ^ pm^oees olbts government,' 
we must» for the same reason, receive evil at htt hand, tf ht thinks fit t4» 
•end it. The evil of human life b a term, by which v^ expresa 
whatever v^ dislike ui'iXy but as all that we ^U evil comes by the 
diredoon of God; and as nothing am be, stridly speak'mg, evil, whtch 
God applies to good purposes, the expiesaion is not so just as it if 
common ; flesh and blood will rejei^t it as aparadox, perhaps, if we say 
ttiere is no such thing as evil in human Itfo, but jsasbnand rel^toa if]^ 
distinguish and ovm the truth of it^-^hirt, however some evfftts iir 
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humaa life mij at with uneaAiless cm those tiief reach» yet, whH( 
coiuidered as a part of Go<l*s adinlnistratioDy thef are and miist ht 
good. 

With respedl to die different stations aiid con<fitiont of men in' ihi 
-#prld — ^God*s government of mankind is an epitdme of lus govemmetA 
cf the nniverse ; as the whole system is made of parts subordinate XO 
each other, so thb part, which we eall mankind, is made op of order! 
and degrees, one above another. 

In this v«iety of stations, those who have the lowest are not SO properly 
in disttcss, as they are appointed to hll' those offices in the state c^ 
mankind Which some must fill. Yet how olten are our complainti 
against Providence levelled at the disproportion we observe betwee4 
one man's abundance and another's Want, betweeti O^^e man's ease and 
another*s labour ; and how apt are we to think oUrseWes unfoftOTiite ill 
missing oUr aims at higher seats, and being confined to a lo>/^er One (^ 
ytt in this wonderfu machine of the human ffoxld, thfete musrt be itdM 
as well as greater movements, som^ m6re cfraihental than others, but sA 
for use. — Little wheels, may wish to? be larger, buUt might huft ihi 
machine to make them so. ' 

This should teach us patience un4er those hardships which belong to 
our particular stations in life , especially- when we consider, that there is 
no stanon in life in which Provi4i^eik>es not bestows hit blesstngii; 
— when we confine our re^edUons to ourselves, we ftel it so, but we 
are ever working oucselves. uneasiness by impertinent comparisons, and 
lose the grateful sense of what we really have, by looking at what we 
fancy others feelj this makes us impatient, when w« ought to be 
thsmkful, sind We complain df imagiiia^ evil, faecaite #c arenottentfU^lt 
of reft! goDd« .. ' 

. With uHfieSt to tlie calamities of lifie— diose which fiidl vpon lis imiho 
i^parent nature of pvmishment Reserve our thimki^ at least they slMokl 
silence od:^ coikiplaints. As the ertl we suffer firom a hard low stttimi it 
sttbsentent to th« general good of the«yttem, so om oaltmtties^ beridei 
1 general nse, staj be subsefvknt lo <mr ovien pankuhf geod^^Mit^icrt 
may be m^de better by oor au£^ring<^ and what iasent us for a pcmiMMnt 
in this life may Jbe a kneaos 6£>prevtoting a much greatel ilLte next. - . 

Even such calamities as fall up^p \m without any appaitnn tuMW fatfvO 
their advanlilgei aK they may ^QproVfi4>ar own virtue^ anddflRird otlicrt 
fio Oppotiimifif oCexec^Qg theirs in the management and reliof of th6f4k 
Adversity, it is true, is not tnore deslreable than, physic, but maybe M 
Q^ces$aiy» |M^. '^ hiihMt we tocy of our moral hMldi^ bat what God 
«i»^ii0 4^iiivhicbidetefninMhtm«oii}mtnisterit. * 

, B^jkbolidfiiithe pretervation of our mond health, cabnbitieimiay bevM 
W^msrjQieinriyai^ an exercise: it b not always to k«ep mea ficm 
vkes «F40 pimishat, ^t Ood pouts affliction on our heads ) it k a dtfl^ 
t^i5»^i$hMei)fiay call us with d our vifti&f«boat tni' 

It is troie, no man can, stri£lly, say he does not deserve affltAion as a 
|wniahmnni »qr want itibr i i Bp r o ve»« « v y«» Ht^&WlS i M h&iA w i ^w^ 
jtMny good men are rather tried than punished by al&ictioD*, ijF th^ 
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yrorld does not shew us wh^, religioa and lUe next will teH us v u calU 
forth virtues which would otherwise have lain dormant in us, and it cal2# 
them, not only to public view, and the benefit of others, but that they 
«ay be rewarded in another life. There they have their connexion*- 
perhaps a stronger than they have hercj tliere, whoever has acquitted 
himself, under more sufierings than belonged to himas amembcx of this 
system, shall meet with a proportionable reward as a membci of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

In short, when we have considered the several kinds of affli£lioii 
which hover about our present state, there are none but 'what will afford 
reasons for resignation. They are all sent by -proper authority ; they are 
til conducive to some good, either public or personal, either here or 
hereafter. Yet impatience makes us slight tlieir authority, and frustrate 
their design; we bear atHidlion, as if we thought ourselves entitled to 
happiness from our very birth, not refledting that though happiness i& 
the design of our being, yet we must arrive at it by degrees — there are 
feveral stages in the. progress, and man can no more be happy at once^ 
than a plant can at once produce tlie fruit it is intended to bear. 
-■ ■' - ' ' " ■ . ' ^ 

LETTER r. 

TO MR. FULLER, 

IN ANSITER TO HIS THIRD LETTER. 



DBAR«IK, 

/\N die perusal ^ your Third letter, I was, like Daniel ofVold,' 
** astonished for a season, and my thoughts troubled- me;** not 
at any force of argument, orstrength of reasoning^which you discovered; 
but at the great anger : which you ahew in it. If I have satder done a|iy> 
thing to exciile your wrath, I am sincerely sorry for it. But 1 itave just 
looked overmy former letters to you, and, though there arts a few harsh 
expressiona to them, yet they are sach as you had brought Into use, and 
methinks yon ought not to be angry at your own language; yet, for 
my own part^ li would not be understood as justifying unbecoming 
language^ let, itcome from .whom it will.* 

I . .1 wish .sincerely that you would confine yourself to tke subje6l id 
4^bate betwixt us* This 1 have repeatedly requested you to do ; bu(» 
at yet, wi^uNit success. ...-'. 

You bring! forward the Birmingkam Cortesp»ndent agtdn, altW you 
long ago owned that Lhad> done you /(^///cif in that affiar *.^ •!& aeoms aa 
though you endeavoured more to excite prejudice in the ntindi of^*y<^ur 
readers against tne, than to meet my arguments in a £ur and opea waypf 
t(tttl.«hall take DO further nodce of this mftt^r,.dlan to refierthe reader 
to what Ihave before said ioNo. XXXIV. of Univendial^ MisceHaii]^ 
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p. 3069 which I believe the cant&d reader will think quhe tnffidetit^ 
andwlil place your loud outcry about my want of honour to Xtsprojiet 
accouni. 

You complain that T should think you haA formed an imfrro/ter estlmatt 
tfyour own reputation., when you supposed that j^wfr name would spread 
the knowledge of the universal dodhioe beyond what you wished* if 
you wrote against it : I ask fbrgiv^eness for such a presumption-^yoii 
certainly have liberty. Sir, to compliment yourself in whatever manner 
you please: I will no more dissurb your self-complacency. 

The UDiversaliits are not in danger of sinking into insignificance by 
negledl ; nor do they, *m any contest about the truth of the restoration, 
fear being overcome. While the Scriptures testify that God is love^ h 
will be impossible to reconcile this chara£ler of him with the dodtrine 
of implacability, for which you are an advocate. 

It seems impossible for me to please you in any thing, for though you 
have the free use of my publication to controvert my sentiments in, yet, 
say yeu^ ** I consider it as no fttvour it all ; nor as aferding any proof 
of your impartiality.'* If you arc insensible of favours done you, I 
cannot help if. It argues either your want of discernment, or your 
want of gratitttde, that is alL ' 

The Unrversalist's Mbceibny is the only religious publication extant 
which admits of free inquiry by being open to both sides of any disputed 
question ^ «nd thts» it seeons. Sir, is not plestsant to you. And because 
I thus. keep my publication open, and say, *< Truth courts the. public 
observation, of men/' you reply, *• And so may error. If it be true that 
wiidom crieth in the top of high places, it is equally true that folly is 
ioud atid stubborn.'* What is all this to the purpose? ' The application 
of the latter Scripture on this.O(caiton gives no very fiivourabk idea of 
your candour or love of inquiry. 

. When declamatioD* 'S used instead of argument^ and dark tmfoande'd 
Insinuations are brought forward against the morality o£ an opptnMt^ 
it dj^ovecs either the baichiess of the cause,, or the badness of fnt 
disposition who coodutSU it* W hat could be your intention in the odd 
jumble of chara61ers ^hom you are pleated to give me as. associates^ 
but only to frighten fearful persons, and thereby hinder them from 
attending to the subject* and lead them to think ill 'Of me, and the 
doctrine for the truth of which I contend. Deists, liberHneSf Mrs, 
Barbauldt the MontAiy Renfie'werSf nominal Christians of loose ckaraffers^ 
and the Universalists^ are all, it seems, engaged hi the same bad design, 
namely, that of impugning the doctrine of the endless misery tf sinners I 
I wonder you did not reckon the Pope, the Gmnd Turk, ^ Gtat 
Mogul, and the W itch of Endor, in the same sin with me and the 
Univera^ists. As for the devil, you have taken cafe, to join him in 
JlMurtoefs)^ with me in the same work, towards the close ot your letter* 
AU this, no doubt, will tell, aod pass current with a certain desciiptioQ 
of readers^ the prejudice and applause o{ whom in your favour, wiH 
Botexatemyenvy. 



9^1 ilfhy irfre Mrs. Barbauld and the Socinuns brotight forward f 
\ haye no aqqmuntance with tl^t lady, nor intimacy with any Sdcioiaiis; 
but I confess that I do not think the worse either of her or them from 
fx^y thing whieh you have said. If there be a coincidence of sentiment 
|>etwixt them and me, concerning the subjedt of future punishment, the 
l^o^rioQ is neither the better or worse for that. .It b probable that I 
^ficide with you in my views of many other subjects ; yet I am neither 
^irt^ply. right or wrong on that accoimt. To what purpose, then, do 
you amuse y.ur readers with the names of the Socinians and Mrs. 
^rbauld? 

You charge roe with associating with the chara6}crs before mentioned, 
9(kd admixisteria^ consolation to them. Do you expedt to be believed, 
5ir? 1 have, perhaps, as little familiarity with nominal Christians of 
loose charaSer as yourself; as for "Deists and libertines also, they are not 
my- associates. J do, indeed, pity such chara(5\er8, and the more so, 
tfk many of them have imbibed their infidelity, carelessness, or libertinism 
irpm that distorted .chara£>er of Deity which is called Calvinism r^ but 
ttrhen I teach the dodbrtne of limited punishment — ^in exa6t proportion 
tp deeds donc-«-on the ground of mediMion-^for you to charge me with 
administering consolation to them is surprising indeed, atid can only be 
ilccouQted for by the force of system opentmg upon your mind contrary 
|$t evidence. 

' t have endeavoured, in bringing your letters forward early, and in 
announcing them, to avoid giving ofi*ence ; yet evep in this I have 
offended.. Your two first letters wefe announced as a cfefence of sternal 
intents. This is ascribed to an intention of working on t^e jprejudices 
of the readers ; with an acknowledgment, at the same time, thai the 
Wofsd torments can givenoy^^/ ofence, consequently, it is the Word 
eternal which does all the mischief; and jetjwu have anndunced your 
Fo^irdi Letter under the title of «* Evidences o/" endless Punishment.'* 
la there such a difference betwixt eternal torments and endless piniskment^ 
at to rebuke »« for the use bf the one, while you, with impunity^ jnay 
tise the other > >What'hppe is tber^ of doing any diiDg right in the eyes 
^ a man who is of so paptious a temper ? 

r It is kind In you to dire6l me how to condu^ my magazine and my 
pulpit. exercises 9 buV I shall never be a <* brawler of damti&tioB**- while 
J follow the Strip^tiir& m0thod of preaching; I leave that to thos^ 
preachers > whose gospel Includes in it the necessary an^d etidless 
flafJnatidn of nine parts of mankind that the tenth may be saved witlj 
ite wore grace. - 

Illave^a^d that ttea *< prejudices of both professor and profane are in 
yi^jiT fey our ;*' arid 4 am p«rsua<led there is daily piroof of this. Pes$ons 
of the worst chava^ers^nnder the Chi istiaii name, are seen toptOBotmci 
eadkiBS wtfath upon ©theirs of the most conscientious priiidples an# 
Upright condodt, who^h^pen only to differ from them ;^ and siwli 
blind, seal as thisi^inftfr^reted as a fatp^rable circumstance, because, 4t 
is said, they are still sound in their judgments, though they,$re Wrong^ll 
their condudt. 



Itamasim pretty, geo^nlly allowed aii|Qii9^,€«l.YMiUtch<Vcbc9|»'tki^ 
«• jfr/vr // Toor^e than v/V^-" Thii omum was publicly aip^ed at thr 
Association of the P^igul^r QaptUt Churches at Ct^athaip . in %fli^ 
» 79 3 • ^^ **♦ aifembjiy. { was pqWUf ^x^ud«d frpm their c9^)p^Aak|i 
for belicTtng and avowing thf clo^jnp ff t^^ resifftttion ffa^f^jfn. 
The laoderatoTr wl^^u Up had propotm«cd the sei^p^e/of efl^fisip% 
added, " I am consirained to lay, thajt J^^^i mpial f Qodu^i h^ i)e|^ 
futh-as ^rould do honour to ^ much beiif.r puse i^n tfiat ^p whicji.yoo 
ai:^ engag^'** And th^ minister ^o preached pc^ the gccnfi^p |qjt 
yery crowded audience, sai 1; •• TJ^e u^ver^a/ do^ruu is qf t^4^ w$4 
ViCJ Qff< t^iho. kMi it a an hfrgtic) not tbmt rv^ry bere^c is a vth;M 
mfit i fir kereti€s me -f^fun tht hpIiiU of men \ hut herof^ is mfHCf 
dangerous than vu:e\ ^x^if ^ "wicked ^an be sound in tbe f<jti^ijkef^ i$ 
somekofteof^bims sm^fK^s^e pfi<n recovered \ hut qs for bertitics. tk^efTf 
n/ety seldom recovered f^m ^b^ir <rrors.*' Th^e y ur^ near ihirty p^ylni^ 
mtnistecs rtf different Isnomiiiainffi? .present at that afsociatiop, and oi^ 
^/u of thaw diMVOWod thejpftj iip, that w^ 'so publicly t?pght. I haitr 
from that lime to this ho* n treat \ vvjth the utuwjst contempt hy^^i^^ 
nominal Christians of ho^e cbaraBetSy who have been taught that ^ 
htieitof men way be heretics and that bere^^ though attt^)^c;(l vfi^ 
holmesa, is *ujoYse than vice It I The frorinity of this maxim app^e^fg 
la its fuM vieWf when it is recollected that bv error and heresy w« ajf 
not to understand a departure fi^om Christianhy, but a departure f|Qfl> 
Calvinism- As fo.r the bi^ll^ of this nation, \yhQ profess thcChfii>|i^ 
cdigioti, nothing is mote eyident ^han that they bebcve the sentiment^ 
endless misery, so that ^\^^s» ar^ none left w^o are favourable to limited 
punishment but a few Socfnians, whom you so ipuch despi^, ^d tl\( 
Deists, most of whom Calvinism has driven into in^ddity \ \\yx\ ^hp 
certahily bear no propprtiop to the bulk of the natlon« .^ 

Such is the justness of my remark t^^ thepr^^dicesbothofprqCessof 
<&d pco&ne are in your Cavour. 

IFou have several times mentioned the Scripture phrase, t^^ bot^^hs^ 
Jdii but I did not think that ypu rested any ^ight of argum^t ^p^9 
it, till, in your third lett«r» T<^a ^rimiw^d |Irs. Barbauld (or mying, 
that •'. th« phrase origJifaXed in ihe ignq^nn^ of Ej^.^rt^ ?^^to^..? 
^Phat it is not to )ie taken literally, I h^^ nc^ do^bt., Xbe Sfripture^ 
station th^ ends of the W** the JJl/^rs of heaven, ^nd \^ie^/^^^ 
the csu^ ; would y<»u dom hencf^ \pkr that thj ^tl^ wa^ t^ fi^ ^UJ^f^qV 
ao<) that th«ft literally wer-? end^, to it? That tl^ distant mo\mtsMuv 
which 9t^m to support \)\^ ?lo^uds, >f e;(f re^|ly the pillars of heayeni? 
U. ^t the earth was adhiJ^lly place^l up9n pil^^r^ ? Mpdexn philpspphjf^ 
coutradic^4 «tt this* tmd teaches us, that ihefe ipo^es of exppes^ipn too]|p 
their fiar either frpm the ifi?>9^anc? of ,t,^ jpftt^^ CQi^c^ping,^h?«f 
9irfft;ea«, or, at best; that %y ate pofstjc^/^gu^s, np^ V? \>9^A^^ 
literacy. A kfittpmhss .jfit is ^ ^^foun^ed an, ,i,de?^ in , nature ^s ^fii o£ 
^eearOy p^Jdliars of heaven, $;c. ftefi^J^-v^thi^h ,f ^o i!><^. fri4 thfjt 
«Corr^ signifies any thing more than very or exceeding deep* In the 
Septuagint this word most commonVy «isw«fs to owi» tfce ttbyts Dntl^ 
heart of the earth) and it is rea^nabl^ to. uke.it it\ th^ sair.e sen^ in 
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Hie NeVTeka'mept. Y%Hi have represented ttit Id yotXr first hrttcr a# 
•• 'rifeih^thfe hope^ of the ungodly part of nVy audience^** by teaching 
Aat** *• though ^ey go down to • the pit, yet it shall not prove 
*BbffomIirss *.'* And you ikve very sbleftmly said, *• Wo be to that man 
•who dares tti' pluhge into that abyss, on the presumption of finding a 
i^o//&);if /'* Am I to take ihis. Sir, as part of the proof of endless tsisery ? 
'What solemn and important irifllng is here ! 

^' You say 'that I " alternately Compliment and reproach my opponent, 

ts'lf tb keep him at a distance frtom thesubje^^** and 'this because I did 

not attend 10 your question whether «* I claim an 'exemption from 

endless j^uhishmeht as a right or not." To this I have said, // ieAc^s^ 

fOM to Jtrovg that endless misety is threatened in Scfipture to anj 

deferipion of sinners whatever. This is tokat you affirm and I deny^^ 

Pftl^e youf Jtointt and every thing elsefoUo*w5 of course ; hta tilt then 

I -shall esteem all this as quibhie^ raised only to hide the main questioum 

And could you, with this paragraph beforei^ou, tax me with a design 

til keep ybii from the siibjedl ? when^t mQfet be fe^dcnt to every one,- 

iharmy intention was fo keep you to it ! But you found it necessary to 

alarm* the fears of the reader, and stir up his heart with horror by 

ifeWnuating-'that the Universal Dodtrine teaches Wr/V, smd that v® 

demand universal salvation as a right. Upon thisidea you reason ; and 

l)€causel have admitted the diyjne threatenings in their full latitude^ 

atid the execution of the in too,^you say, ** iVbw, Sir, if there be any 

meaning in all this language, it is. That justice nvillhave its course on the 

9ngodty\ and that whatever ptnishment they endure, whether it be 

vindi^ive or corre£iive, endless -or temporary, it is all that their sin9 

'deserve. If the threatefiingi bf God' mean no more than afiunishmem 

which is temporary, andfoit the good of sinners, their condutl tan desert 

no more: for we tannoi Hche a- more certain rule of estimating the just 

demerit' of sin, than the wrdlhofGdd which is revealed from heaiOen 

against it. But if sinners endure the full desert of their ^in; there is u» 

fdom for grace, or undeserved favour^' nor is anyplace left for the 'diork 

^mediation. A criminal ^h& hat suJTered the fuli^fenalty of the la^m, has 

m right io be told thaf%is' IfberatioH is dn 'a& ^ grace, onthat itVwas. 

owing r6 the mediatidn of hn^t1iir:''^bur Utiiversal Salvation, therefore, 

is no pxrt of that which arise^ from <the grace of Godk or the deOtk of 

'€hrift, nor is itijirdfterfy^^jieaking, saltation at dlly but a legal discharge 

4h coitYe^tteiici of a full s\Msfa^iort fo divine justice "made by the itiffmn^s 

^f ike 'sinner »^'' Doubtles^,fetr, iiwas much more easy fcnr you to hartftigue 

'thus -upon a poin^, whictf al "best' hsw only a collateral reli^tioa to^thv 

*n^ln ^ufestion, than to fcefet ^he quesliori fairly as I had invited -^ou 

to* do. L do again avow my kdinisston of the divine threatenings towards 

«itifiera in <heir fu1llarttttd'e,ahdthe Execution 6f thettt too; and maimJiitt 

♦hat Gbd Mrill dfeal ^ith hi^'fcrfe^fure^ according fo chara6ter, alid^that 

dinners ' will be punished actprdihg 'to their vvorks: and I appf^hend 

iherc maybe a very s<5ri^*turai meaning to tW^ language ^tfod^ly 

irfii it 'V.Mi I H^'...„ ,iiJpi.M, . ,, I. ■>■ .J, ! ..,ii I ., "T ; 

Umversalist's RLscellmy for August 17 99, p. 230 . f I^. P- *33- 
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opposite to tbat which you have put upon it, because, as 1 ha^C proved, 
before^ all punishment stands upon the ground of mediation *. 

But it would be a suificient answer to you to say that Christ made full 
satisfadiion lo divine justice for all the sins of the whole human race, and 
that ali are committed into hb hands in consequence thereof j that his 
government of them is founded upon his satisfadiiou* and is intended lo 
make every knee bow to him, of things in heaven, and things on eartht 
dnd things under the earth, and every tongue confess that he is Lord to 
tlie glory of God the Faiher. On this ground, let sinners endure 
"whatever they may, here or hereafter, it wo^Id not be the full penalty, 
of the law, nor any penalty of the law at alt that being fully borne by 
Christ : but a corre<SlIon according to the rule of equity on the ground 
of mediation, " for the Father judgeth ^lo man, but hatb committed all 
judgment to the Son, and the Father hath given him power to execute 
judgment also becaiue he is the son of man." Here then is room.for 
grace which is shewed to sinners by the substitution of Christ as tjieir 
/f^^ surely; and by their being put under his government, for the 
express purpose of their subje6lion and reconciliation to God by the 
blood of his cross. In this view oCthe sub]e(St there is no ** mitigation 
or shortening of ilieir punishment,** for sin committed against God ^ lfo< 
every claim of law and justice was mane upon the person' of Christ as 
their law-surety : all the punishment, therefore, which they can ever 
receive under Christ's government Is a mean to the great end of^ tjieir 
being catheredtogether'orreheaded in hiin» ' 

Nothing is more clear than tluit men, as sinners, do not stand merely 
on {heir natural groiind of relation to God as creatures : but that he ha4 
gone forth towards them in ihea^ts of his grace in Christ Jesus, making 
him the head of ev^ry man. Whether ths view of the dodtrineo* 
satisfaction be admitted by you as trulb ( know not,, though your 
reasoning seems to go on this ground j but as you have, by ^ypjir owa 
Acknowledgment, pu1)lscly tajiight that "the most pungent rehe6tiont 
of the damned were and would be that they had rejedled the gospel 
way of salvation^*' l^m rather uncertain of your views in this, point. 
Perhaps you may think the death of Christ was not a satlsfa6iion for 
sin; but only a proper medium through which divii.e wisdom saw fit 
io" manifest grace to sinners ; or, as the late pious Dr. Doddridgef and 
knany others have thought, that •* // luas ^rachusly allowed of God, as 
a ^valuable consideration,''* an<l through which pardon is conyeyed to 
Sincere ^believers. l^"is fair to infer something of this' kind from the above 
sentence ofyours, because it necessarily implies that even sinners whg di* 
tfiipenitent are interested in the gospel way of salVation, of which the 
ceatH of Christ b an ebential part. But if his death was a satisfadlion to 
divine ju^ice for their sins, it seems unjust in God to seek for satisfad^ion 
at the band of sinners for -whom Christ has made..~saiisfadlioD ; and if 



^ See Universalist's Miscellany, No. I. p. lo. and No. XXXV. p. 334. 
ee his Sermonon Salvation by Grace, p. 17. 
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ypu Saf he did not die for them who will be flamned, then where is* 
the crime of their rejecting the gospel way of salvation, and whence 
cift arise iheir pungent reflcuiions for rejedtlng that in which jhey nfever 
Rad an interest ? 

In my second lettei io you * I asked the foTTowing question : ** Does 
Aot the dishonour both to the divine purity, and to the efficacy of 
itonement, attach itself to your scheme ? Seeing you must of necessity 
admit either that God caWnot, or will not, malce ah end of sin ; 
ttiat there is not efficdcy enough in the blood o'f the cross to destroy the 
^orks of the devil, or else that the full eMcacy of the atonement is 
llrith-held by the divine determination." 'You made ah awkward 
attempit to retort the difficulty of this question upon me, by the help ot 
Hhriihilation fj but as thiit failed, you have tried another method on a 
diflPerent ground, but with shnilar success. 

Arid Here 1 will remark the extreme absurdity of teaching the doflrine 
fjf ettdless iiiisery upon the ground of saiisfa^lion for sin : for, as befbri^ 
observed, if Christ has n^a^e sati^actioii to justice, then satisfadlidii 
eann6i be denianded at the hand of any'sinner, for whom Christ died, 
liut vvi<n manifest injustice. And if Christ did not nwke satisfa^ion, 
thenViivlhe justice, in seeking satisfadHonof the hand of jhiy sinner, is 
ieekiftglHat whicH, iUs confessed on all Bands, can never be obtamed. 
Thus the A)£trihe of vindictive justice, as a fotindiipii for endless misery, 
eruttibles away in hahdlihg, like a ball or sand. It vvill be of no use 
to the subje6t to restridt the death of Christ to the elecl, because 
tliat will takeaway the chief gi-ouhd of future punishment according 
40 thie dfeclarations of the New Testament, namely, negiedting the great 
sabtttion y/hich is exhibited in tlie gospel. Heb. ii. 3 . 

But hb^ strangely do men talk of the justice oYGod pursuiiig a sinner 
^th Writth to all eternity ! If any man wis steriously to affirm ihat all the 
vast pVfeparatidns of our governihent for war, were only to purisue 2. fly, 
the refle^^ion would be less dishonourable to bur rdlefs, than the other 
tcfle^tion is to the Almighty. 

I havfe thus ^ated the dodtrine of satisfaBion for sin, because iriariT 
Christians hold with the Universal Dodtrine in that cbnnectionj and your 
l)bj^diion may justly be repelled by it j but 1 do not mean to insinuate 
that I view the subjedt in that light myself. For though I am perfedtW 
^itisfied that God has done, of will do, right in alt his dealings witii 
his sinful creatures; yet I am hot certam that he has done, or will do,— or 
b undeV any necesssity of doing— all that he rhi^ht do tbwariis thern. 
f cbisfder, thef eforei the provision of a mediator, with all hfs wort, 
and ill the felfessihgs which come through him, as of grace, ai>d not of 

-figW. ; ■ . _;• . ■■ ; 



^ Universalist's Miscellany, No. II. p. 44. 
t See Universalist's MisceUany, No. XXXIH. p. 21S.. 
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t have before noticed the weight pf argument which you rest u|>aQ 

VHe phrase i^c//tfOT/^ij///, and the impropriety of it : I leave lhe.re;i4cc 

"To form his judgment pf your attempt to make your sujtjiositions, founded 

in part on that phrase, pass for argument. No. XXXVIll. p. 6i. If I 

was to use mahy Scriptures concerning the rejcdlioii of the Jews, as you 

have Rev. xxii. ii. and Isai. xxxiii. I4. I could prove that they were 

Jinally rejedled of God so as never tofifnd mercy. For instance, Hos. i. 6* 

'* 1 yNiW no more hanJe mefcy ujion the house of Israel.'* V. 8. " Ye arc 

not my people, and I will not be your GodV Chap. ii. 4 •* I will not 

have mercy v^on her childreny Chap. ix. 15. •• All their wickeduett 

is'inGilgal : for there / hated them : for the wickedness of their doings I 

yviW drive them out of my house, Ivilllove them no more** Chap. vii. 

13. «' Wo unto them, for they have fled from me; desiruBion unto 

them, because they have transgressed against me," 

Notwithstanding all these plain declarations, yet we are Informed that 
Go<l will again be gracious to Israel. •* 1 will betrotli thee unto me for 
ever, yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and injudgment^ 
aiid in loving. kindness, and in mercies. I will even betroth thee unto mo 
in faithfulness, and thoushalt know the Lord.** Hos. U. i9-»2o. Now if 
God will no more have mercy upon them, if he will not be their God^ if 
Me hated them^ if he will love them no more^ how then can he ever be 
gracious to them? how can he betroth them to himself /br e^ver^ in 
righteousness, in judgment, In loving. kindness, and in mercies; and 
how can they ever again know the I-rord ? And yet all these seemingly 
contradtAory things are^threatened, and promised to the same people. If 
it be said that these things related only to the captivity and restoration of 
Israel from Babylon, I answer, this does not help the case at all. For her^ 
wre the most full expressions that God will no more have mercy upoa that 
natioii ; that he will love them no moVe, &c. But yet we are as positively 
infbrmed that they shall be bethrothed to him ag^in/of ever^ But I tin 
much mistaken if God does not in fa£t apply both these threateniogs 
and promised to the indi*uiduali of the nation also. '* I will ransom them 
from the power of the grave : I will redeem them from death : O deaths 
I win be thy plagues; O grave *, I will be thy destrudtion ; repentapce 
shall be hid from mine eyes.** Hos. xiii. 14. Does not tills refer to 
those wicked individuals, who have been cut off in their rebellion ; tkose 
whose' iniquity was bound up : whose sin was hidden v. laf* that i^ 
those who had not only been punished here with the nation in general 
but who had died in their iniquity ? It certainly cannot refer to the 
survivors of the nation in succession who returned fom the captivity; 
because, nor d«ith nor the grave were plagued or destroyed for their 
deliverance. I conceive that this destruction of death and the grave it 
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V^fature^ and will Ukc place when Cfhrist has subdued all things to 
Kitmelf, and has swallowed up death in Victory, by causing those who 
Have bome the image of the earthy, to bear also the image of the heavenly^ 
Adapi. 

Again, the apostle Paul, treating of the rejection of the Jewish church 
bc<Snttc of their unbelief, says, Rom. xi. 7—10. «* The election hath 
oitdncd it {grace and salivation) and the rest were blinded. According 
as it iswrittcn, (Isai. vi. 9—10. E^ek. xti. 2.) God haih given them the 

^ ^irit of slumber, eyes that they should notsee, and ears that theyshould 
not hear, unto this day. And David saith, (ft. Ixix. 33.)- Let their table 
be made a mare, and a trap, and a stumbling-block, and a recompence 
uoto Acm. Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see, and 
bow down their back always.*' Now notwithstanding this sad and awful 
case, which the psalmist further describes by saying, " Add iniquity to 
Hieir h^iqtiity : and let them not o#me into thy righteousness. Let them be 
blotted out of the book of the living, and not be wriiten with the 
tighteoas." Ps.lxix.47, 28: and though this their state is described by the 
apostle as continuing altv^s, yet he goes on to shew they shall be received 
again, and graded into their own olive tree again by faith, Rom. xi. 23, 
14. and dutGod W\\\ take away their sins by his covenant, ver. 27. Here 
is a rejecrion of the Jewish nation, in such language as would l^d^us to 
suppose that they should never find mercy again; and still, we find, 
ttiercy is held in reserve for them in the latter day. The apostle even 
goes further than this, and says, all Israel skaU be saved, ven 26. And 
he further adds, " For God hath concluded them all {01 shot them up 
together) m unbelief (that Aimoing sin) that he might have mercy upon 

' «//,'* ver. 3t. I conceive that he here applies his argument not only to 
the Jews as a nation^ but also to evety individual of them, dying in 
unheUtf, because it is the same all who are concluded ha unbelief, fot 
whom mercy isfitially reserved. 

It Is a tommon thing in the Scrtptures thus to unite judgmfent and 
ifeiefcy to flic same individuals, each in their proper season. The projrttecy 
of Hoscia, in particular, is fuU of it. There we §nd God sayings 
*« Ephiaim is joined t6 idols: let Him alone." Cluip. hr, 17. What 
tan be Nv^»r8e than to be given up to sin, and all its awful consequeBCes ? 
V^la^ same book It ia said, *• Ephraim shall Say, What haVel to da 
aiy more with idob ^" Chap. xiv. S. It is in refarcnce to this 
^onderfdl deriifig of God with sinners, m making them eat a£ the fruit 
Df their doings, and filling themwidi their own detkes, -that -ftnattf 
fcvery kiiee may bow before him, and every tongue confess to him 
glory, that the prophet conchides taxs^ •« Who tsitwe, and he shall 
«n»ter8ltahd these thihgs ? prudent, am4 he^hall know them ? i^ t^ 
ways of the Lord are upright, and thejustshall walk in them; but 
fee lifaiBgr^gw sliaH Tall Qie re 1b >*^ 41oi.^*tv.-^. -fn rcffeichccto^the 
same great workthe apostle Paul, after he had treated of Acrejeaion and 
unb^ef 6f the Jevrs, aAl of the mcrty fetirescrttSa^r *em mU. 
cxcltims, •* the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
ofGodl how unKVchaWcMC toiudgtae^ls, and his way p»t fiading 
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#<rt i o f him, wuAtlliwigk him, and/phiai ti« lU dai^ft^** Bo^ 

» >• 33—3^- 

Thus, Sir, though there will come a time m ^hich it will be itid, ** Mt 
ihat iifiUfy Ut kim beJUthy sHU^"* and though there wtUbe t period is 
which the wicked will gomtorvfrJMisMgJir^, yet h docs Dot follow 
tfaiitthey shall he tudUufy ftlthy, or that they shall endkidy dwell is 
buroings. ** God htth made every thing heautitul in its teaaoo. 
Judgment and mercy are both his, and lie has iiis appoinied ages iat 
both. And while the Scriptures teach: that aB the ages, ahns, are 
included in the mediatorial reign of Chiist, imust continue to think that 
judgment u not itself the Mi/, but the means to an end, namely* the 
aubjedtion of all things to Jesus. ** For we shall all stand befort the 
judgment seat of Christ : for it is written. As 1 live sdth die Lord, evetj 
knee shaU bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to Go<L** Bott* 
liv. iq, II. 

I am so much penuaded of the trutH of diis, that I look forward wiA 
the utmost pleasure to that day when the secretS of all hearts ahall \^ 
judged V and 1 have the fullest conikUfOce that I shall then see with 
Mdmss ihe faces of thou whom I have tmvs taufki and alio shatt 
meet JSim with joy, who hath charged me to bcfi^ from the blood of 
aU men. 

You still insist, ** that the Univeisal Do£lriite afibrds encoorageiMiir 
to a sinoet going on still in his trespasses, and hirnishes ground for 
hope and joy, even snppo&ing him ^to pecseveie in them till deallu** 
Aod^ou ask, ** what do^krtne hesides this do 1 find m the Bibitf 
whidi does the same K* 1 think 1 have sufficiently shewn tl^u the 
Universal Do£triae does not give any encouragement to a sinner going 
on his'Sins, because it teaches tliat every tiansgre&sion shall receive 'a 
f ighteous rocompence of reward : that it shall be always ill with the 
wicked tiiii/^ he couiinues so^ &c*. This, you say, '* isuifiing: for if 
the sinner be taught to believe that, at some future period beyond this 
life^ he.shall be deUvcred4>oih from sin and puni&hment— ^whether the 
farmer l^ranch of this deliverance alEmrd him joy or not, the Utter must..'* 
Surely, Sir, you talk lightly of that evil which awaits every sinntr, even 
diottgb his punishmeut be not endless. 

I never meant to deny that the Universal Dod^rine held out a hopd» 
finally, to all men } certainly in ita very nature it does this ; but as you had 
refhreaented it as naturally giving encouragement tasin, ihi^ 1 strenuously 
deiiyed, and still deny, for the reasons before given, viz, that it 
nedessarily includes in it the hollnas ot the sinner \ and teaches him that 
' It shall be always ill with the wicked while he remaim 59. 

In my second letter I. had, I think* fidly expressed this, whei^ I 
said, (U.M. No.lI. p. 45) *^ 1^ the Universal Uodbtne be ever 
abuied to the purposes of sti^ I can but think it. must arise from 



• See Univcrsalist's Miscellany, No. IL p. 43« 
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%iioraficeof its {Mrtn^Md {eatores. 1 am hippy io being able to say 
that I have n«ver yet been witness to any pradlical ill efiedb that have 
followed the preachuig and belief of it : not that I deny theJtossi6iii/y 
•of such effecb j for it is a maxim which cannot be disputedt that tlie 
greatest display of mercy in the dodlrines of grace mi^ be abased ; but 
f ou would not, on that account, hide the richest views of divine love 
which you are acquainted with, under pretence of preventing. sin j so 
neither would L'* 

Nor am I a&aid. Sir, of any ad\'antage which j^oj^ or any other 
opponent of the dodtrine, may make of this. It has long appeared to 
ine that your dodbrine ot endless misery has done incredible mbchief 
in the world : not only by making many thinking persons give up 
revelation intirely ,by the distorted view which it givep of the charad^^r of 
X2od'; but also by increasing immorality, even among many who belteve 
it, by consigning all sinners, of every character, to endless wrath : for I 
^ve often met with those who think they may as well be damned for a 
great deal of sin as foir a little, seeing that endless punishment is the 
■penalty of all sin. 'You indeed try to point out a difference in degrees 
6i punishment, where all is endless, in your second letter : (U. M« 
Ko. XXXIII. p. 2^.) But the idea seems not full and clears for 
whatever refle6tions any sinner in hell may have of his own oondudt, 
*im)re poignant than another, tliis does not seem to (Express, the 
meaning of our Lord when he represented punishment by /^wistrlpea, 
and many stripes. The leading • idea lappears to me, to be that of 
duration : as in the nature of things it cannot require so Aongji period 
to in^6t four stripes, as forty; or one hundred, as <me thousaml, &c. 
• If there be any force in your objection against the Universal Dodlrme 
'because it finally holds out a hope to every man^ I think the same 
objedtion applies with all its force against all the threatenings which God 
gave by Moses to the Israelites \ bccaus^ all those dieadfuLdenuiiciatious 
of wrath were «/w^f siiccecdcd by promises of mercy. Jinajly Ao that 
-naiion* Let any man read Lev^ xxvi. which contains the most awful 
list of national evils which can be conceived of j there God is cef^sented 
ascontending with that stubborn people because they would flotaccefil a/* 
the Jiunishtnent of their iniquity athrshandi and yet the whole concludes 
,by saying, «« and they shall accep of the'Jtunishmtnt of their uiiqiiity ; 
* because, even because they despised my.^iidgments, and because Jilieir 
tfloul abhoredmy statutts. And yet for allthat^ when they be in>the:land 
»of their enemies, I will not cast them' away, neither will 1 abhor. theiti, 
todestroy them utterty, and to break my covenant with them.:.foir I^m 
the Lord their God. ' But I will /or their sakes remember the covenant 
) of their ancestors, i8fc.^' In Deuteronomy, .i v. 25. there are ^siiAilar 
threatenings, and yet, ver. 30, it isSaM, "When thou art in' tribulation, 
mid all these thing* are come upon iihec,: .even in the latter dayst'ii 
thou turn to the Lord thy God, and shalt be obedient to his voice, (for 
"the Lord thy God is a merciful God) he wiH not forsake" thee^ neither 
destroy ftiee, poy forget tjie covenant of ihy fathers which he sware unto 
them," Deut. ifxviii.' xxix. is full to the same pur|>ose ot threatening, 
and yet Moses goes on to cjose tlie ^whole again -witli promises and 



Wessiogs, inCHa]^ txxi <— 6, which c^idl*^ thus* ** Aiid^ie.Lonliiy 
Godwin ckcumcUe thtoe heart, and the heart of thy s«e4» toioYc the 
Lord thy 'God with- ail thiiie- heart andallthy souV that, tbou mayest 
Ave;'* I think it ei^dwt liiat the eod of all these threateniog^ and the 
/«vattf/9;^of themalso, U^to make this nation ^oly-and happy, ft^htokitabo 
cfrideatt that in tt^eirauue. oC sebelliont. ia their state pf reje6cipp» and 
in the midst of their ^wfo) ponishments* thfitt are promise ** wAicM 
t0'wd thtm grtnmiLof koftfi aadjoj \\ but yet thereis.no cncouragenient 
to sin fom hence* for*it shall always he ill with tbem^ whU^^ they arc; a« 
unbeKeviag and*wicked nation. Andlajso think t(iat what applies te 
them* in general* a^ a nation, equally appliea to them as /«<£rVi£ica/iU 
Fi^ the apostlo Paul*' when be .treats of theif i;(cj<^IoQ of Chnstr^the 
gfeatest of all their sin<, and fo^ winch ll^cy, have endured the longest^ 
andmostsevere'punishQicpt-^-so^ applies, it. Uenot only represents that^ 
if a nation, thty shall ba again a believing and obedient people ; but 
a^fs, ^ God katk included dhem all in unbeliefs that he wiight harve mercjfi 
itjnn all.' Rom. xi. .33(1^ Here is a depth of the.richcs both of the 
4^fisdom tod knowledge of God, which the shprt sighted dodbine of 
dvUeis misery cannot tctacli > bu^ which tb9 dotlfine of the '* Restitution 
of aU things'* fuUy. comprehends and einhrf pes. f ... 

Yo« have stated the. LUiiversal-Doduine as teaching sinneiip thatjth^ 
Aattbe '^Mernaily mufdr, (\},?i. No. XXXV II. p. 6 a.) -Whcrc^ 
Sir^ did I .evQT'svat^it.^p^ ^ 1 have always stated that they wiii.bf 
condemned, and will meet, with aju$t punishment according to their 
cbaradterj Becattse I M^e affirmed that (heir punishment will not be 
cJkUess, but limited ai^ cprreitive, you seem totally to overlook.it, a^d 
-talk of their eternal salvation. As well might you make light of all the 
threatenings pronounced against the Jewish nation for their «in; or 
against the individuals of them dying in unbelief > because that nat^ 
will ]^ia partake of ,divif^4?v9ur| and because mercy is reserved for aH 
^ tliem whoacttihttt ^p'|nvanb^lief. Have the goodness Sir, to -state 
the views of your opjpmneQt fairly. 

Thus the Universal Dod^rine gives no more encouragement to sin than 
4he dodlrine.of el<£^i(^.49^ } nor is it of so solitary a nature, in ai&rding 
hope ^a/^ 4o every^'Unpcr* as to be witl>f)ut support and example 
^om Scripture- . • 

! *The €alviniiiict\^»&MQm is. stated as being God*s eternalf sovereign^ 
persotuil^ uncondikihidk and infrusttable choice of his people in Christ. 
'If it be uncottditiot^al, it han no regard to moral charadter \ and If it be 
iirfmstrMc, then it qan^t £iil of e^ed^, let the man live how he. will : 
,«Dd if a man be notr thu6 ^ledted, he cannot be saved do what he can. 
This is the trite* -staltm^nt of the dodbrinct Shall the man who 
liolds it, charge '• the* ^piversaiists with encouraging sinners in their 

tl^pWieS? - it r.. ■ -: : • • - ^ .. 

Thus, Sir, I have f Uoeen to expose the; fa^ehood of your charge that 
t!he Universal Dodlrino encourages sin. And, 1 say again, Ipt the ivorld 
jndge whether your chajege does not gq Qp an unfunded assumptioob' 
•that applies, not oidy as much, i^iu much mprep to the do^lrine of ele^on^ 
ifaanto that of the Restoration. ■",::, 
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•: Ana -irftr ^ sneer at the word ithrkf; iAMk I had ttsed? A* 
CJifnritrt might have indalged me with wyittg M^ wr^ when L die) 
tibt mean'obe fn a milKon oF mankind: It is the kmguagc of you* 
^teth ; but perhaps you begin to sceHs impropriety : 1 thcreforc^taiwl 
tdnreaedffor though tht' UhivcrteHsfs Misc«ll«iiy g^es to Scottaad^ 
Amerfca, tlieEast Indies, and"HDlhnd; yet certMlyt but a^ery sm^ 
part of the world wiH exatnine our prodti^4oi». ^ , ' 

You ref6T again to the question in- your ktlcr ift Ac Evanedtcai 
Magazfee/ which is, •• whether my ministry,' upon the pviueipk of th* 
UmV6FS*l Do6!rine, does not savour of Ms wtd^^augHt ourfifs^pateoli^ 
ye shall not surely die >" I have answered, tAaf if J thought there wotM 
not 'Sir any jfuture'fiumskment, your insinuation w^uld not he withtM 
Teas9n, And that the qitesthn is fmtnded i^m^He^ idea thmtony view§ 
invalidate the threatenings trf'God towards signers* .You m^, *f. fott 
never supposed me to deny allfuturepunithmttiti" btttthat yowr questtoii 
proceeds upon this^oilridv the near resembldtnoe hetween in^ lakmtrsigmA 
those of the deceiver ofmtrikind, " He persuaded his auditors," say yoii» 
«* that though they should transgress 'yet the evil they bad dfcafjod 
MvOtfld not come upott thtfuw— and they were not afraid to tr«nsgrosa» 
You persuade your auditors that tbough they sb^W die in their iim^ 
yet ihe evil will not be so great 9& they had been'used toappnsllNid — 
God' hath' not said Ye ihairdtfc eternally, and he- means that you shaM att 
tome where Jesus is— If th^ believe, must they rtot be kss^afraid m£ 
traris^refslon than before >*' So then, the deceiver of maoktsd ttmghi 
liisauditofs they shoiildihcur no penalty by thcfir trsAisgresssioQ : iteacli 
my auditors that they shaft re'ieive a right eoni retam^ence ef reward for 
^e^e)^ t?an5gre5iion unrepented of; that if shali he always HI with' tke 
^i&hd^nohileihey continue niticked: ergo, ^'' therein a neenrr^smblawcey 
between my ministry emd his / His auditors were not afraid to trangves^ 
i^e^usfe' they believed his do6trine of no punishment at all : mtn« m«ft 
be Afftr afraid^ then they- Wfere beforfe. If thgyUfelfeve »y do£biile. 
because, the punishmem is not jo ^if/r/,- as* #«y have been used. to 
apprehend. -,*.'- . ;: . . . 

TWs latter part of yotir atgrfment, if I u^^tSJid you, goes on the 
gibhrfd, that the thireat^in'g of <?^^nf^/^^^/4^(^' suppose you s^aeanendle^ 
misery) is the greatest possible restraint of transgression- which God has 
or cotfdJay'Xipon it. Ifymi meanso, I own f<<K^ from you. Fot iiot to 
meritjcfn that the VoVd «i?i#H*:>, etctna^ oi^cireiilastiiig, is no wbeee^iii 
Scripture conne6Ved With death, yet, if it wife so/ and the sense of it 
could be proved to be ehdl^ss duiatioh, it rfpfJears^tome that thai© iaa 
method'of restrainingsih'ro'uchmore etfe^tiai iftwfl this, awful tbreatewi^ 
could be. -It is that suggested in Ecclete. vl«frjt4"i Because s«i««!iU 
agaiTOt an evil work is notc^ccut^d speedily j ihe«forc the hewrtof Uiib 
sons of men is fully set in ^Jiem to do evil." It seems from heiKO^)tl}»f 
every sin was to meet 'A' adequate and .^«f^/^* punbhment frotti'the 
liand of God, it would* niore eftediuaJly restrain transgression, thaiil^ 
threateritiYg of futi*e t^ vif, fcb#fe v^ great i t Bwglit be. , • ; ^ ^ , 

'^^ But wherein does it apjiear that my aeditots^ are iess afraid of lite, 
than they Were while they believed the«entittiemb£endies]aiscry»tj»r 



tban those are who now believe it? The Univenalists krc not in the 
kabit of boasting of any superior holiness in themfteWes ; but I do not 
know that they are inferior inNhis respc6t to other Christians And I 
can but think the doctrine of limited p^iuithments is suificleot^ when 
rightly understood, to restrain vice. 

i have before noticed your mis-statement of my sentiments. There 
is a notable instance of this in thepbove quotation. I teach» you say, that 
tliQUgh my auditors die in their sinsr yet, ** God means that they shaU 
all, come where Jesus if.*! Is tliis hit ? Is it honest? l^t the caadill 
xeader judge. 

. What 'would you tliiak of tny ann who should Make the like use 
of the threatening of Qod against tlie Je^^s by Moses, by Uosea^ bf 
Paul, merely because mercy is promised tkem a£t€r their punishment? 

You hold with the doctr'me of the &&al perseverance of the saints. 
You will not deny that some who are called so have greatly sinnec!^ 
have been greatly^ chastised, and yet have been the subjects. of mercy. 
Have you taught that in their transgressions God k)ved them and meaol 
that they should be where Jesus is ? Or hive you taught thtt he will visit 
thei^ transgression with the rod, and their iniquity widi stripes, thM they 
jmght be where Jesus is ? I know that yotr system requires the latiei^ 
and I know that you have often taught this. Shall I say thatjraar lab^mu 
in thispoinU have a /tear resemUance to th$te^fthe ideceivier ^fmahkindt 
4nd that your saints tee hereby lea ttfraid o£ transgression than whea 
they were sinners :? 

If you \ivr^ ** bulh no conclusion*' upoa the isupposltiea that I 
deny eUi future pttmshment, yet I still tliiak that your question caaoot 
app] y on any other ground. 

You add, *' aad naw« Sir, vi4K>is i gnoraat, tnd who has been employed 
m raising dust to hide the truth, are questions which I leave you to 
resolve." I answer, I have resolved them, Sir, I hope, to your solisfaoHoo 
and diat of the ireader. 

I mean m. a subsequent letter to point out vihereiu you liave, AitJkr^^ 
i^een ignorant of the subject in debate. I am. 

Sir, 
With great jgood will. 

Yours, 
• W. YIDLER. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON 

J PLURALITY OF ELDERS IN A CHURCH, 



I HAVE been taught to consider every distinf^ assembly of Christians 
meettog in any one place as a church of God, governed by the laws 
of Christ, and disfindl from and independent of each other. In thi$ 
manner I have been led to consider all the various religious assemblies 
in London as so m^y distinct and separate churches of God; having no 
fight to interfere in each others condems, 'Whether of do^lrine or of 
pradlice. Such have been my views ever since I have thought upon 
thesubje6l» till very ktdy» when certain dmibto have risen in my mind 
ttpon a closer view of the 8ubje6^ ; and these doubts I take the liberty of 
proposing to you, that, by the medium of your useful publication, the 
subje^Vmay be properly elucidated* 

. I. I observe that the New Testament says not a word about the 
churches of Jerusalem, of Corinth, or of any other great city ; but m. 
every place speaks in the- singular number, when speaking of the 
^semblks of Christians of any particular plaee, as A6b, iii. i. ^ The 
church at Jerusalem." Now }t ia evident, that the Christians at 
Jerusalem were very numerous— at least thousands ; they met in retired 
)places-»the upper roomt of houses ; they had not any place large 
enough to hold the whole body of Christians together : from hence we 
ought to infer that the whole body of Chrbtians meeting together in 
various assemblies, but in «ne dty, compose but one church of God in 
that place— assembling in various places as their conveniency or their 
coAtclences may direct. 

2. I observe that when the apostles arc writing of the assemblies oF 
-Christians in provinces, they speak of them in the plural number^ as the 
churches of Syria, of Galatia, of Macedonia, &c. Does this dbtin6Hoh 
between cities and provinces arise from their being one assembly of 
Chr'istians in towns and cities and villages, and that when the historians 
are speaking of provinces, they speak of the whole collectively, as 
churches ? Or does it arise from the sacred historian's considering every 
city, or town, or village, however numerous their assemblies, as but one 
church, united together, not onjy by the same faith, but by mutual 
knowledge of each other through the frequent and stated meeting 
together of the elders of each different assembly to consult together 
for the good of the whole body ? Shall I illustrate ? London has many 
parishes— but several constitute but one ward j it has several wards— the 
whole constitute but one city. So Jerusalem, Tor instance, had many 
houses where the Christians assembled for worship and instrudlio n ■ 
but did the whole constitute more than one church } 

3. Many have been the contentions amocigst Christians concerniojf 
the propriety or impropriety, or unscripturality of a plurality of elders. 
Now upon the supposition of there being many separate assemblies in 
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tfne place— email in number—- each having its fiitt-fr alts mf eMM ettf er 
over themes not the dldicolty solved > To iDtistiate hj the for^gdki^ 
tiin'ik, we say> the Alderman or £kler of this or that ward— tbeald«ikieii 
or elders of the city. 

4. It may be asked* If it is so» is it of any consequente > ti ev^ 
tiling truth is of consequence. I say not this is the true statement, bat 
ask the question. If it is truth* the consequences maybe very material* 
I. Such meeting^ of the elders wonUl weaken party zeal-^^would 
overcome prejudices— would lead ^ood men to a knowledge of each 
other and of the truth^t would stir theiii up to mutual knowledge^ 
more indefatigable exertions* more extensive usefulness. '2. It wovld 
bring the people to be one in mind, though not one in knowledge — ^it 
•wotild unite them together by the bond of love 5 obedidnce to Christ* 
in the spirit of love, would become the soul of union ainongst tfie 
disciples of Jesos* 

To conclude : if thid 9ubje£l should be thorong^hly examined* and thft 
statement found corredV, ought not Universalists, aspectdiarlyproftssii^ 
to obey tlie Scriptures* to set ao example to eirery^otbor so^ by first 
uniting together in social la^etings^ at stated pertoda with the stmt 
faith* and. invidng the elder oC cyety other Chrittiin asaeaibly to lieet 
with them* that the watchioen of Itrael may see eyr ta eye* aad som 
have one Lorc^ one faith* and one bapuam } • .1 

Ireoutin* 

Dear Sir* 
Your brother in the goapel of ^bacSr- 

• T. 



HEBRElf^ CRITICISM. 



st«; 
tF yotw think the lollowinginquiry inta the meaiting oL t Kicg«» 11^9. 
being the substance of a friendly correspondence lately carried on 
resp^ing Skimet-s caM^» would not ht unsuitable tb the plan of ybur 
Miscelhcny; it \% at your serirlee. 

• . A.V. 



(2- H^tie met with a crkicislti on i Kings, ii. 9. in whkh tfte Writer 
contends that the words of I^avid to Solomon, instead of readings ^' Bitf 
his hoaf bead l^iog thou down to the graite with bloOd**' oaght td be 
read, ** But bring not down his hoary head to the grri*e-Witftb4etedr ' 
From examining the tfext I cannot satisfy myself that the criticism is well 
founded: ' Wiltyovf, Siiv kave^the^oodnestt to^^f'thdftt^e^, 'an^i 
gitrine y6^thoti|^ of It. 

'•^VOlHilV^'/^ , .> :.\ l|li ^' ■ ^•.; 
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A. Respecting tliU crttidsm, 1 am perfectly of your xiiiKl» tbat It it 
unsi^yported by any good authority whatsoever, and as a proof tUereoft I 
here transcribe fhe text, with Momanus*s Latin ioterlineary version. 

iiosti<Ar tu sapiens vtr quia cum dimittas impunem ne nunc Et 

. Win nr->M cajn mm o inpan i'X nni?> 

langtiine in ejus <apictem fades decendcre ei fturias qu£ 

oia - ina»ip nn miini ^h nmvn la^w ntK 

ad sepulchrutn 
The Septuagint runs thus : 

Tremellius— ** Nunc autem sontem nc absolvito cum vir sapiens sis : 
•ed cognosce quid sis Returns eo, utdeducascanitiem ejus cum sanguine 
in sepuldirum.** 

These aathorittes sufficiently soppori the common translation v and as 
to t dift^cnt reading* it would k^ve been found in Dr. Kennicott*s 
Hebrew Bible, if Mch an one had been extant. But what would soon 
^ttt an end to the ditficnlty is to read the verse with the context^ 
comparing it with some other parts, which relate to the same subject^ 
which, if properly attended to» will immediately decide the controversy 
with every candid inquirer. 

in the beginning of tlie chapter we find David, conscious of his 
approaching dissolution, is giving his son Solomon a most solemn charge 
respecting the government of the kingdom by tbe commandments* 
Statutes, jodgmcnts, and testimonies of Jehovah, as written in the law of 
Moses*) in the course of which he makes mention of Joab andShimei» 
who werelK>th, at that time, under sentence of death; the former by 
the statute of Gem ix. 6. and Numb. xxxv. |i f* ^^ the latter under 



* t Kbgs, tl. ** Now die days of David drew nigh that he should 
die ; and he charged Solomon his tfon, s»ytng, I ^ the way of all the 
e^rth ) be thou strongs therefore, and shew thyself a man, and keep the 
Xihitrei^ the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, to keep his sututes, 
and hh commandments, and hi&iu<%ments, and his testimonies, as it is 
written tn the kw of Moses, that thou may est prosper in all that thoU 
doestt and whithersoever thou turnest thyself; that Jehovah may 
continue his word which he spake concerning 'me, saying. If thy chil^en 
take heed to thetr way^'to walk before me in truth, with all their hear^, 
and widi all their soul, there ^U do| &il thee, said he^ a man on the 
throne of Israd.** 



. '^ % Surely^ your blood of your lives«»at the hand of mai^ at die 
naiid of eterr man^s brother win I require the life of man. Whoso 
sheddethmantbkio4 by mas shall hts blood be shed; for in the imi^ge 
of God made be mao***-^ Moreover, ye shall tike no satis^tion tor 
tho fifo of a ntiidcrcri which ii guilty oi death; but he shaU be t uroly 



puttodtatiu*' 
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that of Exod. xxii. 28 and L.v. xix. ta •. Now mwwithsttndfn^ thcM 
men'* execution had been resp ted a coos'derab'e time* it was put ci 
t)avid'» power to pardon cither of them. «• For he thit dfepised Motei* 
law, died without mercy ; for it was to iteadfait, that every trantgrettm 
•nd disobedience received a just recompence of reward i" contequefuly* 
'Whatever was his attach»*ieiit 10 theje men in delaying t the period of 
their existesce, yet, in hii last instru< Hons to SoIomoD» he q^petb to 
bis son sown knowledge of the divine bw, and the ntccssity he was 
tinder in the performance of all it's requireraents, so as not to expose 
himself and posterity to it*s curse, (ver. 4.) according to the sutute of 
Deul. xxvii. 2i. « Cursed be he that coiifirmeth not all the words of 
this law to do them,** See. 

For these reasons I conclude that David stands perfedUy rincficated 
ftCm the charge of going out of the world under the influence of cithec 
a revengeful or unfoi giving temper respeaing these men. And as to 
Solomon's condua, so far as it regards Shimei, nothing can ht more 
clear tlian the reluctance he discovers in executii^g speedily the sentence 
of the divine law against t^^is evil doer, that he even reprieves him froia 
' the capital part of the punishment upon his oath of perpetually confining 
himself within the walls of the city of Jerusalem j whicH, on account trf , 
a breach thereof by a subsequent wilful transgression of the statue of 
Lev. xix. II J. Solomon passes the fina' sentence of death upon him 
in the following manner. 1 Kings 11. 4s, &c. „ And the king sent and 
called for Shemei, and said unto him. Did 1 not make thee to swear by 
the Lord, and protested unto thee; saying, know foi a.ceruio, that on 
the day thou goest out, and walkest abroad any whither, that thou thalt 
surely die ? and thott saidst uiito me. The word tliat I have heard is good. 
W hy then hast thou not kept the oath of the Lord; and the comtnandmcnt 
that I have charged thee with ?*• &c. Which sentence immediately 
preceded his execution^ 

Upon the whole, when thissuhjedl Is duly weighed and considered in 
all its parts, It appear^ to me perfectly clear that the UansliMoa is e:«a^ ^ 
aqd literal, and the coppy correct. 

rss9SSBsssssas=s=====-s=a99seas==s9S=9s=fta^^ 

♦ •♦ Thou Shalt not revise the judges, nor turse the mler of thy people, 
-r-end ye shall not swear hy my name £atsely , neither shalt thou protaoe 
the name of thy God, i am the Lord.** 

t This was all that a king of Israel wis able le do^ He law having 
fixed the punishment for every crime. 

t Referred to above. 
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90^' •¥»> ;umvx&sAti8T'0 miscellaky. 
t- SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 

TlY inserting .th^ followipg question* in the tJniveisali|t'g Miscellany 
you will^u^h oblige^ 

yo^r8, &c. 

A SPSSSX FARMER, 



aUESTIOV I* 

Who are <* the nations of them which are saved," mentjonecj in the 
fpymcr p^t of the 24th verse of the xxist. cjiap. of the Revektions ? 

QUESTION II. 

Who are the kings that shalj bring their honour and glory into the 
holy city ? Ap!^ ^^ ^^^ **ate of being orex,istence are tjiey lA git that 
time ? And who ace their subjqS^ } 

QUESTION III. 

- And where ^e thecharadkrs, or persons bearing that character, after 
all things are mgidc new, wlijch aire mqitionecj in tjie a 7th .verse of the 
same chapter ? 

MATMEkfATiCjtL QUESTIOK 



^Y^HERE is a certain* number consisting of two ^gures, {and is tt^vai 
to 4 tim^ th^ SMm of the two figures, and if ypu ad<l |8 to \h<6 
^ pumber the figures will be inverted, viz. the first ftgure wjU Stw4 ]s»% 
and the laist first — Quere the number ^-mrds^d hoyr fi9un4 ^ 

TYRO. 



4 SUUmS THQVGHT. 



"D OSSUET, speaking of the universal prevalence of idolatry, says, 
^ " Every t^linJ v^sp Gocj, Gp4 hi^elf eitcepte4i 9nA tti^ pqrld 
which God had iaade to shew his pqwer^ se^i9l^ ^^^ ^ *C9^\P f# 

i dols." " 3^ 
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DEATH BED REPENTANCE. 

^ ■ ' .-mM Ml.n. I, ,M i .% 

I. 

nr*HOUTx)Ve diifinc, that dost from higlj» 

Swift ast ne tow'riug eagk fly. 
Thy booodless mercies to dispense 
In a^ of sweet beneficence. 
Thy ged'rous pity, full of care% 
Anxious as the kind bird appears. 
Whose bosom, on the airy nest. 
Warms with life each callow breast ; 
Or when she hops, and flies around. 
And tunes to peace her chirping soun4; 
Or when thro' the expansive sky. 
She aids their new-fledgM wings to Ry» 
Whilst new bom days her age rtquires. 
And all her breast with care inspires^ 
Thus is thy kind paternal care. 
Always adding ev'ry where ; 
Instrufting aU true joy to knowy 
By knowing whence their blessings flow* 
Thy hand preserving will corredt. 
Till they their loathsome vice reje£l ; 
liOve thy blest voice, and follow thee, 
ym, from. impurity made free 
Thy nature is within them sown; 
Thine irnag^ all their spirits crown. 

II. 
J^ve divine! inspiring sound l 
Seen in all creation round -, 
Tbo* sometimct in dread array. 
Plagues, waiis, famines, mark thy way^ 
Want, disease, before thy &ccf„ 
5hade the glories of thy grace ; 
Thund^ri roar, dread Tight^nlngs glare t 
Hurling vengeance thro* the air 3 
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Soon dieswift wing'd terrors fly ; 
Thou art seen exalted high $ 
Thee to tee arrayM in powV» 
Makes the bumbled sool adore; 
Mikes our proud rebellions cease. 
Whilst thy pardon wii|^ers peace. 

III. 

Thine eye doth nature*s process hee<^ 
£xpands» aud vivifies the see^ : 
T1ioiftc^*st each embryo member forth^ 
Andf having harden'd, gives it birth ; 
Thu& midwife-natme speaks of (hee^ 
O love! and points to deity. 
Thou hear*8t the infaot^ feeble cries, 
And from the breast their food suppUfes;. 
RearM by thy care» they upward grow, 
' Yet seldom thee their parent know ; 

Thine o^pring ilec thy tender cares* 
Their fol'y fature pangs prepares : 
The seed of vice th<;mselves have sown» 
Of quickest growtli, it shoots» and fruit soon bears. 
They eat t and for this madness groan. 
In proud self-will, they search for peace. 
In vain ! TiU they from self, win cease. 
Daily thy ten<fer providence. 
Shews them joys *bove carnal sense ; 
And strives to raise their thoughts on high, 
Thaitthey may from their sorrows fly. 
And drink, by faith, a savior's blood,; 
And imitate, lik e Chr&t„ their Qqd^ 

IV. 

DTie crosses, now, exerted oft in vain. 
Call on diy love, to give severer pain ; 
. Drawn b thy bow, the arrow flies in haste, 
Stcikes home, and makes him all death's honors taste.* 
Kow conscience raves, the trembling sinner feels 
The awful terrors of chastising hells : 
O I how he wreattes ! whilst howling groanis arfee, 
"With loud despairing curses to the skies— 
•' O ! could existenoe cease with life tobe ! 
Why was man form*d for immortality } 
Why did my soul unasVd for being have ? 
Great tyrant, take what thou unsought for gave/* 
Should then some friendly voice, as sent from heaven. 
Show all his past misdeeds, thro* Christ forgiv'h. 
And point a fijither's providential cart. 
His sins to crtksb, and save from errors snare ; 
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Sehold bow curses, groans "u^d sorrow falls ; 
Thec*loirc! in extacy tl^e sinner Iiails! 
He views his savior's crosn, hisgroaos, hisbiood^ 
And seizes on the pardon of his God ; 
EesigoM he 8mtles» and dies, and soars awify 
To paradise, aud uncreated day. 

V. ^ 

Happy the man wbosehe^dthy days. 

Follow the savior's petfedt ways ; 

He geekM to know his Father's word j 

He grows in wisdom hke his Loprd. 

What tho' he can't on £mcy*s wiag» • • 

0*er 6Usehood's regions fly and sinf^ 

Or with imagination, stray* /- 

A pleasing* wild* but deviooi way : ' 

Yet, Truth is his^ with her sublime^ 

He soars beyond the bounds of lime ; 

Rieso'er the earth-born school boy's place^ 

And views creation's a£l of grace. 

His pride subdu'd, his will resigned, 

Hk temper's even, calm his m'md } 

His pow'rs all adtive to fulfil. 

His great Creator's sovereign -wiDj 

Through fciith upon a savior's blood. 

He presses on to all that's good; 

liis language and his adiions prove. 

Self is absorb'd in general love : 
The savior o'er bis heart his sceptre sways. 
The man thro' love and habit now obeys. 

VI. 

View him now with gasping breath, 
Struggling in the arms of death : 
Hope sits smiling in his face* 
Tunes his song lo truth and grace. 
Hark ! he bids us cease to moan. 
But behold his radiant crown : 
By faith to see his glorious prize. 
Seize, like him,, millenial joys. 
Earth no longer has its charms. 
To keep him from his savior's arms 5 
See his spirit tow'r on high, 

How bold hbflitiln! 
To the throne of deity. 
Sinners,* view it with amaze, 
_ Saipts, with holy rapture gaae. 



VII. 

Wbo tbe aViflowing joys can tell, 
Tha^now th* emaptur'd, boflbm tweU t 
His mind colzxg' df vrith atHre pow'rs» 
Before the etenud throne adores ; 
With glowing hopes his soul elate^ 
[' Views Messiah's prosperous state ; 

Where Israels soii*s in Caaaan*s land. 
Shall lU obey Qod*s hi|:h command. 
See now his soul witli]oveo*erfiowt» 
He longs to makft the naidons know 
The goodness of }^hovah*s wo(d» 
Till all die savioc^slove reeoffdy 
And bowthe ksee to Christ their Loid« 
Faith rises* till the time he tct. 

When }esus8hall4he«ottqf ror prove ; 
And earthy and heat *n* and hell agree. 
To own thatGo</'/j ONLY /cn^^, 

JFRACMElfr, 
From a Serious Musical EnHrfainment, composed for the late Dr. Ame. 



"IpO souls just perishing ori the stormy deep. 

Not land more welcome ; nor to traveller's ears 
F^dn ting with thirst, midst Lybia*s burning sands. 
The sound of gushing rill at distance heard 
More joy inspires, than to the burdcn'd mind 
The voice of pardon, when high heaven reprieve 
The forfeit life, and sin's great debt forgives. 

AIR. 

How beautiful the feet that go 
O'er mountains, like the fleetest roe ! 
To Zion's gates with haste repair. 
And loudly thfe blest news declare. 
Herald of love and peace, I bring 
This message from your God and king; 
Thy sins are pardon'd ; rdse thy head. 
Let sacred joys thy heart o'erspread j 
Awake, cry out, Salvation's near. 
No longer dfeath'or Vengeance fear. 
Thy crimes as crimson coloured deep« 
. In mercy's breast forever sleeps 
Wash'd in one blood, now whiter groWf 
Than purest flakes bf purest snow : 
Seethe blest fount from luspierc'd side; 
Foryou, for all, he bled he died. ' R.CLMliaE. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



TXTE have already briefly described the tides. We go on to obserre that 
the fludluation of the tides prodoces another and more constant 
rotation of the waters of the ocean, fvom east to west, in this respe£t 
following the course of the moon. This may be considered as onr 
great and geoerai current of the waters of thd sea ; and although it be 
not every where perceptible, it is nevertheless every where existent, 
except when opposed by some particular current or eddy, produced by 
partial and local causes. This tendency of the sea towards the west 
is plainly perceivable in all the great straits of the ocean ; as, for instance, 
in tho9e «f Magellan, whcrre the tide, running in from the east, rises 
twenty feet higlk, and continues flowing six hours ; whereas the ebb 
continues but two hours, and the current is dired^ed to the west. This 
provet that the flux is not equal to th*e reflux -, and that from both results 
a motion of the sea westward, which is more powerful during the time 
•f the flux than the reflux. 

This motion westward has been sensibly observed by navigators in 
their passage hack from India to Madagascar, and so on to Africa, bi 
the great F^iflc Ocean, also, it is very perceivable : but the places where 
it is most obvious are those straits which join' on6 sea to another. In the 
ttraits between the Maldivia Islands ; in the gulph of Mexico between 
X^oba, and Jucatan. In the straits of Paria, the motion is so violent, that 
it has received the name of the Dragon's Mouth. It is observed 
northward also, in the sea of Canada, in Waigafs straits, in the straits of 
JavB,and in short, in every strait where the ocean on one part pours into 
the ocean on the other. In this manner therefore is the sea carried with 
a& unceasing circulation tiKuttd llie globe ; apd at the sisttne time that its 
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waters are pushed back and forward with the tide, they have tl^ us a* 
progressive current to the west, which though less observable, is not tlie 
less real.. 

But besides this general motion of the sea.from east to west, there are 
many other currents which are confined to particular parts of it. These 
are found to run in all directions, east, west, north, and south ; being- 
formed by variouscauses j the prominence of the shores, the narrowness 
of the straits, the variations of the wind, and the inequalities of the 
bottom. These are of the greatest consequence to the mariner, and 2 
knowledge of them is absolutely necessary to their safety and success. 
It has often happened, that when a ship has unknownly got into 
one of these, every thing seems to go forward with success, the mariners 
suppose themselves every hour approaching their wished for poet, 
the wind fills their sails, and the ship^s prow seems to divide the watersj 
but at last, by sad experience, they find, that instead of going forward, 
they have been all the time receding. Currents, therefore, make a 
considerable article in the business of navigation ; and the direction of 
^jEheir streams, and their rapidity have been carefully noticed. Tliis has 
been done in diift rent manners -, as, by observation on the surface of the 
current 5 or by the driving of the froth along the shore; or by throwing 
out what is called the log- line, with a buoy made for that purpose, and 
by the diredtion and motion of this, they judge of the motion, and the 
rapidity of the current. 

The setting of a current, or its progressive motion, may be cither 
quite down to the bottom, or to a certain determinate depth. As the 
knowledge of their diredVion and velocity is of great importance tn 
navigation, it is highly necessary to discover both in order to ascertain 
the ship's situation and course with as much accuracy as possible. The 
roost successful method which has hitherto been practised by mariners 
for this purpose is as follows. A common iron pot, which may contain 
four or five gallons, is suspended by a small rope fastened to its ears or 
handles^ so as to hang diredily upright, as when pliioed upon the fire. 
This rope, which may be from seventy to an hundrediathoms in lengthy 
beuig prepared for the purpose, is coiled in the boat,, which is hoisted 
out of the ship at a proper opportunity, wlien there is little :or no wind 
to ruffle the surface of the sea. The pot being then thrown overboard 
into the water, and immediately sinking, the line is slackened till about 
seventy or eighty fathoms of it are run out ; after which it is fastened to 
the stern of the boat, by which she is restrained, and resides £S at an 
anchor. . The velocity of the current is then easily tried by the log and 
. half-^minute glass, the usual method of discovering a ship sailing .at sea. 
The cjDurse of tlie stream is next determined by the compass provided 
for ihat operation. Having thus found the ^setting and drifting of the 
curreut, it remains to apply, the whole to the purposes of navigation.* :. 
\^ £^iArrent6 are. generally found to be most violent uuder.the equator, 
where, indeed, all the motions of the ocean are .most perceivable. ..^doojg; 
the coast of Guinea, if : a. ship happens, to overshoot the , moutltoC afiy 
river it is bound-to,, the ctjrrent prevents its rfdtijm^^ so that it is obliged 
to steer out to sea, and take a very large compass, in order tO'Corfcftfthe; 
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ibrmer mistake The currents here spt ia a diredlion contrary to the 
general motion of the sea westward ; and so great is their force,- that 9> 
passage which, with the current, is made in two days, is with difficulty 
performed in six weeks a^i^ainst t. However, they do not ejctend above 
t^irently leagues from the coast ; and ships going to the E^t Indies, take 
care not to come within the sphere of their aitiop. 

At Sumatiathe currents, which are extremely rapid, run from south to 
north : there are^also strong currents between Madagascar and the Cape 
of Good Hope. On the western coasts of America, the current alwayt 
runs from the south to the north; a south wind continuall> blows there^ 
and most probably occasions this appearance. 

Hut the currents that are the most remarkable are those in the 
>Mediterranean sea. From the Atlantic ocean through the straits of 
.Gibraltar, and from the Euxine sea by the Archipelago, there are 
perpetual currents flowing mto it. This is one of the most extraordinary 
appearances in nature. This sea continually r«)eeives not only these 
eurreots, but also a vety great influx from a multitude of rivers, among 
which are the Tyher, the Po, tlie Rhone and the Nile ; outlets there arc 
Dope visible i no siraits, xk> rivers, but such as bring it fresh supplies ; 
and yet its waters do iK>t increase : they are no higher titan they virere a 
thousand years ago. 

Mankind, in every, age, have enquired how this vast quantity of 
waters has been disposed of, and how this sea, which is always receiving 
and never returning, has no sensible increase of its waters. The learned 
Kircher accounts for this by subterraneous passages into the Jlcd Sea, by 
which he supposes. the waters to be conveyed from the Mediterranean. 
Others have hadxecourse to evaporation by the heat of ihe sun, by which 
they suppose the superfluous waters are drained off. To support this 
idea, they have entered into long calculations upon the extent of its 
surface, and the quantity of water that would be raised from such a 
surface in a year. They then compute how much water runs into it, by 
its rivers.and straits in that time j and they find the quantity raised by 
evaporation, to exceed the quantity received by rivers apd straits. But 
these curious philosophers seem to have forgotten that the Euxine sea, 
iM^i the ocean at larpe evaporate as well as the Mediterranean : as these 
are subje6l to the same drain, it follows, therefore, that all the seas must 
in this re^pedV be upon a par ; , and, consequently, there must be some 
- other cause for this appearance. , 

The most satisfa6lory account seems to be that there is an under current 
in the straits of Gibraltar that carries omas much water as is sufficient to 
keep an equilibrium in the waters. ; 

The existence of under currents is evident at many places. Thus in 
the English channel, between the north and south foreland* the water 
runs tidtt and half-tide> that it, it is either ebb or flood in that part of the 
Downs three hours before it is so offiEit sea : a certain sign, that though 
the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb at the same time runs 
nndtr-footy that b, dose by the ground^ and to, at the tide of ebl^ 
^bove, it will flow under-^foot. 

n a 
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These under currents run also in the Baltic sound, of iwrhich an 
mble seaman gave to Dr. Smith the following proof. That being 
there with one of the King*s frigates, they went with their pinnace into 
the mid- stream, and were violently carried by the current. Soon after 
that they sunk a b.sket with a large cannon bullet to a certain depth of 
water, which gave a check to the boat*s motion ; and then sinking it still 
lower and lower by degrees, the boat was at last driven a-head to the 
windward against the upper current, the current aloft not bemg. above 
four or five fethom deep. He added that the lower the basket was 
let down the stronger the under current was found. The same 
experiment has since been made in the straits of Gibraltar, with the same 
appearances. 

From this principle, it u easy to account for that continual indrau^t 
out of the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, through the straits of Gibraltar^ 
which u a passage about twenty miles broad ; yet without any sensible 
rising of the water along the coasu of Barbary, or any overflowing of 
the lands, which nevertheless lie there very low. Dr. Halley'ssc^utioo^ 
tfierefore, by evaporatioo^ falls to the ground. 

There are many shiftmg currents which do not last, but return at 
certain periods^ These, most of them, depend upon and follow the 
anniversary winds, or monsoons, which, blowing with great violence ia 
one place* cause a current in another. Thus in the straits of Sonda, when 
the monsoons blow firom the west, in the month of May, the currenii 
set to the eastward, contrary to the general motion. Between the 
island of Ceylon and Madura, when the western monsoons set in, in 
December, or when the winds blow from the north-west, or between the 
north and north^'west, the currents then set to the south-east, or between 
the south and South-east. 

In the Bay of Sans Bras, not far from the Cape of Grood Hope, there 
IS a remarkable current, which rims from east to west, to the land- ward $ 
and this the more vehemently as it is opposed by winds from a contrary 
diredlion. The cause, probably, is owing to some adjacent shore 
which is higher than this. 

The number of the currents at sea is impossible to be recounted, nor 
can they indeed be fully known; new ones are daily produced by a 
variety of causes, and as quickly disappear. When a regular current 
is opposed by another in a narrow strait, or where the bottom of the set 
is very uneven, a whirlpool is often formed. These were, in ancient 
days, considered as the greatest obstru6lions to navigation, and the 
ancient poets and historians speak of them with terror ; they are described 
as swallowing up ships, and dashing them against the i^ks at the 
bottom : a|^rehension did not fail to add imaginary terrors to the 
description, and placed at the centre of the whirlpool a dreadful den^ 
fraught with monsters, whose bowlings served to add new horrors to 
the dashing of the deep. Mankind at present, however, view these 
eddies of the sea with very little apprehension ; and some have wondered 
how iiit ancients could so much overcharge their descriptions. But 
this is not difficult to account for. In those times when navigation Iktu 
M yet in its infancy* the slightest concussion of the waves generally tent 
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^He poor adventurer to the bottom : ititthcntobewQoteed4tt<liit fae 
^wai terrified at the violent agitation of a whirlpools When hk littk A^ 
but ill fitted to oppose the fwj of the sea* wat got triihin the vortei^ 
ohere wat no poiaibility of ever returning. To add to the &tality» thef 
^ere alvrays naar the shore; and along die shore was the only plaee wheae 
this ill provided mariner durst ventuie to sail. Whirlpools were thei«fiMe 
dreadful impediments to him $ for if he attempted to pass betvi^eoB 
them and the shore, he wu liableto be sucked in by the eddy ; and If 
to avoid them he stretched out to sea, he was often sank by the storm. 
Bat in our improved state of navigation, Charybdis and the EripM, vriih 
all the other trregukr^ currents of the Mediterranean, are no kngot 
formidable. Mr. Addison, not attending to this train of thinking, upoB 
passing through the straits of Sicily, was surprised at the Jittle theic 
viras of terror in the present appearance of Scylla and Charybdis; waA 
seems to be of opinion, that their agitations are much diminished since 
the timesof antiquity. In h^ from the above reasons, all the wondets 
of the Mediterranean are described in much higher colours than ^ey 
merit, to us who are acquainted with the more magnificent terrors of th» 
ocean. The Mediterranean is one of the smoothest and most gentle scm 
in the world j its tides are scarce perceivable, except in the guipb of 
Venice, and shipwrecks are less known there than in any p&it of the 
workL 

In the ocean, indeed, where the currents are violent, and the tempeaii 
-fierce, whirlpools are particularly dangerous That caiied the Maelstroom 
upon the coast of Norway, is considered as the most dreadful and Toradoui 
in the world. The name signifies iAe navel nf the ^^^ because the 
natives suppose that a great parr of the water of the sea is sucked u^ 
and discharged again by its vortex. A description of its intenud parti 
is not to be exped^ed, since none who ever .were there have returned t* 
bring us information. The body of the waters whidi form -diia 
whirlpool are extended in a circle about thirteen miles in circumference. 
In the midst of this stands a rock, against which the tide in its ebb is 
dashed with inconceivable fury. The noise of it is heard several leagues 
#$ and the vorticet and pits are of such an extent and depth, that if 
a ship comes within its attradtion, it is inevitably absorbed and carrried 
doMm to the bottom. No skill in the mariner, nor strength of rowif^ 
can work an escape ; the sailor at the helm finds the ship first gomg in s 
current opposite to his intentions ; the motion of the vessel, though slow 
in the beginning, becomes every moment more rapid ; it goes round 
in chrdes stilt narrower and narrower, till at last it is dashed against the 
rocks, and instantly disappears : nor is it seen again for six hours; and 
fhen the tide lowing, the remnants are vomitted forth again with the 
^•ame violence with which it was drawn in. 

The intervals of tranquility are only at the turn of the ebb and flooc^ 
mid last but a quarter of an hour, its violence then graduslly returns. 
When the stream b most bobterous, and its fury heightened by a storm, 
it b dangerous to come within a Norway mile of it ; boats, yachts, and 
ships having been carried away by it. It likewise happens frequently 
that whales come too near the stream, and are overpowered by iH 
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irioleiice ; and then it b impoisible to describe tlieir koinrlings and 
bellowings in their frui^ss struggles to disengage themselves. A large 
bear oiK:e attempting to iwkn from Loibdon to Moskoe, a£R>rded the 
like tpe6bu:1e to the people ; the stream caught him and brought him 
down, whilst he roared terribly, so as to be heard on shore. Large stocks 
of firs and pine trees, after being absorbed by the current^ rise aga'ui^ 
shWered to pieces: this plainly shews the bottom to consist of sharp craggy 
rocks, among which they are whirled to and fro. In the year 1645, 
early in the mormng of Sexagesiipa Sunday, it raged with such dreadful 
noise and impetuosity that the isknd of Moskoe shooky and many stone» 
of the houses fell to Ihe ground. t 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



'*« A READER'S " 
REMARKS ON MR. FULLER'S LETTERS': 



■ SIR, - ■ " ■ ■.,'.. 

•V|R. FULLER in his third letter makes several appeals tb the Header. 
The following is the judgment of a Reader m consequence of those 
appeaU. 

In the paragraph p. 60. beginning with, " You carefully avoid,'* 
Mr. Fuller has heaped consequences upon you, Mr. Editor, in a manner 
which is rather peremptory. In the heat of his zeal toe$'e6t this, he has 
founded his own argument upon a ^mistake. He takes it for granted 
that God*s view of punishment, exactly coincides with Mr. Fuller's. He 
also mistakes iivhis choice of a rule wh«-p he says, " we cannot have a 
more certain rule of estimating the just demerit of sin, than the wrath of 
God which is revealed from heaven against it." But unless l^r. Fuller 
can tell the exact quantity of the.wrath of God which is revealed against 
it, he must admit that he has chosei;i to determine vyith certainty, by a 
rule the measure of which is uUogether uncertain. 

Mr. Fuller not only takes it for granted that God's view of punishment 
is exactly coincident with-his own by proposing ** the wrath of . God 
which is revealed from heaven," as the most certain rule possible io 
estimating the future punishment of sinners, a rule which he 
can know neither the kngth nor 4he breadth of, andwhicb he could not 
speak of positively >yithout taking for granted that his thoughts in thi« 
respect are God's thoughts — but also, at the close of the same paragraph^ 
Mr. Fuller goes on to say, "A criminal who has suffered the ful^ 
penalty of tke law,, has no right to be told his liberation is anaqt of graces 
or that it was owing to the mediation of another. Youx Universal 
Salvation, therefore, is no point of that which arises from the, grace 0^ 
God." Here the Reader thinks that if it should be granted. that Mr. 
F. may argue from the conduct and laws of men, to thosq^of Go<l 
yet that he has not stated a parallel case. Mr. F. does not distinguish 
between this life and the next, or he would have perceived the futility 
of stating such a case. Such an one as the following would perhaps have 
.been more to the purpose. 
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Suppose a man to have committed a crime, and that instead of being 
instantly punbhed to the utmost rigor ©f tlie law, certam condition! of 
behaviour arc proposed to him for his observance during a certain 
number of years, at the expiration of which he shall be brought up and 
examined upon th« conditions, and receive sentence, according to what 
the condition certified to him, from the beginning to the end oi the 
term, shall have jprescribed; whicli, Buppose to be the following 
alternative ; to receive a rich inheritancoy if his condud\ shall be £ouyu1 
to have come within the line marked eut in the conditioni,* if other wise» 
to be sent to the Hulks. This man's case is not applicable to the 
subjed*t in question, till afifir the expiration of the term specified in the 
conditions. Now is there not room, even after the man shall have becii 
condemned and sent to the Hulks — is there not room for an orderfrom 
the king to some one or more of his servants to take such meattire as 
shall effedlually reform this criminal, « and as soon as he shall be 
sufficiently reformed to liberate him from the Hulks ? Here then let Mr. 
Fuller observe that there is both grace and mediation. 

*' The Scriptures (says Mr. Fuller, p, 6i.) teach us that those who 
at a certain period are found hlthy, shall be filthy still; that they shall 
. be cast into the bottomless pit, which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels, and that they shall dwell with everlasting burnings.** 

The Reader is of opinon that Mr. F. here takes for granted the 
very thing he ought to prove. Do the Scriptures teach these things ? 
You, Mr. Edhor, will say they do not And the Reader is of opinion 
. that in strictness of reason, your denial without proof, is as good as Mr. 
Fuller's affirmation without proof. The Reader is not to be frighted from 
examination by bold speeches and claims to authority which have no 
suppon in truth and fadl, and therefore he has compared this affirmation 
with the Scriptures alluded to in it. I say cUluded to^ because to 
deserve thp epithet quoted, they should have been put down in the 
exa£t words of the sacred writers. 

Mr. Fuller, in the above quoted sentence from p. 6i. alludes, 

first of all, to Rev. xxii. ii. but in this passage there is no such 

expression as that which he has- put in italics. The common 

English version reads it, as it ought to be read, in the imperative, *' he 

that it unj.u3t, let him be unjust still; and he that is fihhy let him be 

filthy still." Surely the language of exhortation, or bidding, is» not to 

be construed as though it were the language of an absolute irreversible 

•decree! The Reader thinks Mr. F. could not well have made a 

. more unfortunate choice of a text than this, if his intention be to support 

the eternity of hell torments. It is unfortunate, because ?the adver1> 

rendered in English " still,'' is a word of a very indefinite sense, and 

*eq[uii:;eseven in this very book of the Revelation to be variously rendered. 

:'St. Jerome's Latin versiam thus renderr the pa&sage, "Qui nqcetnoceat 

mdkuci et qui in sprdibus est' sordescat a^ytotf.'* Tremellins and Joniiis 

i vender it, ** Quiinjusteagit,^ipju5te»agat »</Aar4.et»qui tordibus est 

/.sordescat^3<:i'/i/r.*'''' Supposiaig d\is to applydto the' subject in queitvoin, 

tow very far is it from helping thecausi QfiiMr.i RiUerl'" How HtX^ for 

;'Aortdoe» adhuc &ll'of atfrtiCp ^ontq ^ernttm //.'<;; ^ ., ■> 
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Thisalliisron of Mr. Fulfer^s is onfortunftte for his cause, since H ^cres 
sot apply to the ttme in question* for ver. is. proves that the wanttD|if 
Ml the nth Teise is intended to operate for the reforniatton of men itt 
She present state so as to prepare them for Christ*s coming at the day of 
judgment. ** Behold I come quickly ; do not therefore* if wicked^ 
continue in wickeckicss} or» if righteous, do not renounce yomr 
stghteoosness, seeing that, at my coming, which will quickly take place, 
J shadl bring a reward with me^ to give to erery man according as his 
wmrks shall be.**^ Thus the Reader paraphrases yer. ii, is. This 
sifittsion, then, gives the cause of eternal punishment no support. It 
is tncorre£t. And if it were corredi, it applies to a period, previous 
to the day of final judgment, at the second coming of Christ; andi& 
■ot intended to condemn, but to save mankind* 
. The next allusion of Mr. Fuller is most probably to Rev#^xx. 1—4. 
JHere it Is said that the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil and 
jSaCaiv being bound for a thousand years, was cast into the bottomless pit. 
But Iwish Mr. Fuller would tnstru£l the Reader where it is said that any 
•cf the human race was cast itlto this bottomless pit together with him ^ 
For it is said, ver. 5. *' But the rest of the dead lived not again until (Sie 
thousand years were finished," so that, unless the righteous mentibned 
Ter* 4. were thrown in, I know of no other, that could Jiossitly. This 
sQusion to the bottomless pit then seems to have no colour, even of 
•imilitude, infiivour of l^r. Fuller's cause. 

This bottomless pit, Mr. .Fuller next t^lls us, hb Readers," v^ras 
prepared for the devil and his angels** The Reader would be glad Mr, 
Fuller would please to i^ire^l him to any passage in Scripture which 
authorizes this affirmation. Mat. xzv. 41. there is mention of a fire 
prepared for the devil and hb angels, and Rev. xx. to. of a lake of fire and 
brimstone^ into which the devil should be cast, where the beast and the 
&Ise prophet also should be tormented day and night during the period 
there specified, and ver.. 15. that whosoever shall not be found recorded 
in the book of life, shall be cast into the lake of fire. But no where in 
Scripture can the Reader find any mention of a hott9thles$ Jtit prepared 
for the devil and hb augeb. The reader begs Mr. Fuller to point him 
to such a passage. 

The next thing with which Mr. Fuller acquaints his Readers, is liHit 
<* the Scripturds teach us, that those who at a certain period arefduiid 
iilthy^— fil^ ihalldiuellwith everlasting turnings ^ 

The Reader supposes. Mr. Fuller to allude in this expression to 
Isauh, xxxiii. 14. *^ The sinners in 2^on are afiraid, fearfulness hath 
surprised the hypocrites; who among us ^halldwell with the devouring 
fire } who amongst us shall dwell with everlaiting burnings V* ' . 

Surely Mr. Fuller never attentively considered this passage, or lie 

would hardly think of alluding to it as, though it proved the eternity' bf 

. hell torments. Yet the Reader knows of no other passage whence he 

oouldextri£l4he plnase " everlasting. Aurjtings.^* As some undeirstand 

. it, the prophet heve, so fiir from teaching.the eternity of hell torments^ 

' only rep6att after them, the hoguage of ^ight, in which hypocrito 

dbcover their apprehensions of punbhmcnt^ in a moment "fthtta temr 
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had enteresd into- their souU: or^ as, perhaps with still gretler atcufacy^' 
it has hcen remarked, •• The inquiry contained in the vcrte is msde* 
fiQt by the siiuMrrs and hypocrites mentioned in it, as the Chaldee 
pariphrast and others understand it, but by the prophet, who having 
ol)6ervetl tlur tliej would be terrified at the interposition of God io the 
destruS^ion oftlie Assyrian army* proceeds to put this general questioD XQ 
his owp countrymen, *f Who among us shall dwell with GoDf wh^ 
-will be a consuming tire to the wicked part of us, as well as to our 
enemies?** See Deut. iv. 34. ix. 3. i^nd lUb. xii, 29; and with th^ 
question and the answer immediately following it compare Ps. v. 4*-6* 
XV. and xxiv. 3 — 5. 

The Header thiaks the manner in which Mr. Fuller argues, from 
Scripture (if arguing it can be called) highly objcdHonable. Mr. Fuller's 
9bje(^ is to prove the future punishment of mankind eternal. Id order 
to this he tikes one passage from the xxiid of Revelations, whidi be 
supposes to refer to eternal torment, he sets it down very di&rently from 
the sense and even words of the sacred writer ; to this he joins an 
expression found in the xxih chapter of the same book, which does not 
refer to mankind at all, to this he conjoms a third expression fionad ixi 
Mat. xxy., he then subjoins a fourth, extradled from the prophet Isaiah $ 
these he coanetls in^o one sentence, and afi^rms of it, so the Scrijuurts 
teach ui i The Reader is apprehensive that any thing most ImptQUft and 
false Kiay be proved from Scripture after this method, tod cannot but 
be of opinion that the sentence now under consideratios, may be added 
to the well kt>own instances of delusive proof from holy writ, namely 
•* there is no God,** and, " Judas went and lianged himself j** •< go 
thou and do likewise,** 

P. 5?. AJr. Fuller asks *• Whatdodlrioe BEiides that of Universal 
Salvation will you fiiul in the Bible which aff 'rds encouragement to a 
sinner going on still in trespasses, and which furnishes grotmd for hope 
and joy, even supposing him to persevere in them till death?'* Now 
the Reader does not think there is any reaso© for that air of triumph with 
which this question is asked. For,, the question admits that the d©6irin« 
of Universal Salvation is found in the Bible* If sq, i» it fiot true ? And 
if true» what does it avail towards the support of Mr* Fuller's dodlrine 
of eternal punishment, to ask what dbdtrine besides encourages the 
sinner in the way Mr. Fuller mentions ? 

, In addition to this the Reader is of opinion that you, Mr. .Editor^ have 
as good a light to charge the consequetxce of encoutaging a sinner 
coMUttuing in his sins, upon the dodhines of Calvinistic predesdbation, 
vicarious satisfaction, .and imputed righteousness, as Mr. Fullec has to 
pharge that consequence upon the dodcine of Universal Sid vation* It is 
of no s^vail tflL Mr. Fuller, to say, that he himself does not allow this 
conesqqenoe to foUow from die admission as true of his favorite do£lrines. 
Your word of afirmation or of negation is, I trust Mr. Editor, as good as 
Mr.'Ftilfer*s. ;If he^persevcrriin pressing this«oni^Aence, asxouclusive 
agairst Universid ^al^tion; 70U ca&-pressdt as condusive against what 
he est^iQi, asjdie peculiar smdmost excellent dodbines of the Gospel. 

VOL- IV. Kk 
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li Mr. Fttlfef should deny ever so preremptorily, that <he CilTimsiic 
4o6irines just mentioned do give joy to sinners continuing in their sins* 
you ftlso maljr deny, as peremptorily, that charge from himv and w.th g^ 
gOMl reaso.i at least * 

• And finatly, the Reader cannot but jodge, speaking of this 3d. letter 
as t whole, that, the impression, which mu>t necessarily "be made hy ?f 
•pon thetiiinds of those who should peru!«e it w^th attention and r^deivW 
ft as true, respecting the divine character, is s^iocking to re^6ti and 
4trcclly contradictory to the Jai^uage ol Scripture. •* Jehovah is good' 
toa^ and hs tetider mercies are over all his works." 

There arc two other circumstances, in which an appeal seems to he 
Mged with the Reader, and which appears to demand from' him* ao 
imp irtial j udgment. 

The &rst is with respeft to yourself, Sir. *' In a work of which 
you are the Editor (says Mr. F. p. 5S.) a falsehood has been published 
coneevning mt^ andyou have not honotir enot^^h about you to say you 
are aorry for i ." 

The Reader hopes this b hot true. He cannot believe thb of you, Mr. 
Editor. He cannot but think Mr.r FttUer*s determination to make . ** no 
other reply** basty, and rash If Mr. Paller will pertist m this, his 
lestimony in hit own cause will be taken by *^ all impartial ami inteU' gent 
tuium,** with this grain of allowance— that a speaker, tui the coufse 
of t sermon, may let fall expressions wliich he cannot exactly recolIedV 
and the force oC which he m«iy be unable afterwards exa^iHy to estimate ; 
cspocially if he is not certain tliat he entirely confttusd himself to a written 
copipositioa before lun in the pulpit at the time of delivery. The 
Reader also believe; that if Mr. Fuller will afford a&irand'VeaSbnkble 
proof of his ass^rticn^, 1. i, that you have Inserted a falseluMni in your 
Miscellany, you will immediately prove, by a suitable conUu6t wilti 
respect to such insertion, the impeachment of your charadter% his 2d, 
assertion, to be enurely destitute of foundation in truth. 

The second oirculnstance I refer to is, the judgment Mr. FuWer gives 
{>. 63. a^d- which he thinks he gives upon su^cient evidence, namely; 
' tJkU tkef& is di itMHU4um^a»C€ igNv^^» jour labottrst and those df the 
dectiv€f ef mankind. Is ths the way in wliich Mr. Fuller would gaia 
0ttr belief to his dodlrine ? is the coi^erjueiKe of our holding with him 
to be that we must think you and your friends iu league With th^ elnem^ 
and destroyer of our race? Is it thus we shall follow more exadtly, the 
lamh of QoiliLwho when h«t was reviled, reviled not again ? 

Wdl, theoy let us, for a moment, gr.mt ^Ir. Fuller his ccrgoment -* 
Let us for' a momem suppose thedo^tfine of eternal torments to ht 
€xa£tlyasbtt8iiat«isit: Wluu ioUows^ why ^bat ow brother Fulletis m . 
danger of that «ecy punishnMniL $tutlen0t» OeUow^xetdesf j I wUi 
prove my wesdsj or, eoiher, Mx« F. shall prove dief&» in cofiit)it6^ 
wl^^e :Scfiptore.**r ! , » 

• iftOmx tit, what dtt serpmt lays t^ tfic Wttxuqi is alto§edier^>e%: 
Ms^ (thescxpesit*s) »Msattthortty^r4ftY* F, tejlt us yoo, Mn Kdit6rt.i&A9« 
spoken iipoa Gob's att&ar«ty« Mt« Fv s. owfi teftunoiyp tiv^ 9^ 
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^ot^ re$pef6nfi y^ortMdiiog U* ** Gbb hM aoHMd^ Ye ihiiU4i#' 

NoDVy Si»^ for Ae proof of «ar brother F.'» ditn^t»*^ r 
Mat; V. i^u 32. '« Ye haT« hettd Ihet it was Mid by theiftof okl tiae** 
Th6ii shall Tiot kill | tind whosoever ihall kiiU shall be m danger ef th«c 
judi^ment : but I say unto you, th»t whosoever is angry wUhh^ ^Tf*^ '.. 
wtthdul a eause, shall b(e in d:mij^ of xht udgmcnt $ and wbosoe^r 
shallTSty to fais<^dther» Raoa» s&aH be m d«>ger of the covkH) but' 
.-wh^MKieversMl^fiay'iM^ (aa^) shall he in danger orhiTUn^ 

Now^ 8hr» the Reader iindeiit«iiil Ifanr ^ ncsntng^ tV«e word #ti^ 
w ♦* ofomte -frretch," or sonethiog tantamount to^iaf. Ho ^'A\ leai« 
it toother Rk^n lo coOBtder whether the accnsation btotight against' 
. ym^ by Mr. F* is ai allfthort of the ineamng of that word. Hii^oftlyik 
nmt b^ an s^/kmtate wretcJk whose h^urs ire timilar td tho^ ^ iKe 
Ml^\U. ..... 

I have |tra«M he^e (mm Scftpturev and Mr. ?•*• bwh ifm^ that 
there is as wide a distance, in point of reseaoblcncc^ betwMi ytnHS 
pefq}uad)rtt to n^mkind and those of the serpent, ss there isihetw^en 
ib^ aiithcfrity ol God and the awthotity of theidetH. And in thi^ 
•^fg* against y^u Mr.^ F. tpeaks with deltberimon. It it a f^Hiikm nt 
;v. charge brongbt i^#/#/0r^, which he//r5/i/5 in. 
. i&lheof out Saviour Sahh true, Mt. F. is in dengt^r of hell fire, unless 
h^ref>«i>t< Afr. Editor I Readers! let us tremble fcA^ Mr. Fuller f He is* 
•ur bffOitheir^ let n$ pray Sot him f if, peradventure, God may give himv 
^^pentAnf ^ td thie ack: rowledgmenf of the nm<h ^ W« belieipe thin He 
wiUbe miaed tohappineto at last, shonld he diewilh6«it'tepentaiiCe«Qt 
of this^ State. But those af enif tcUe wdrds- ■ ■ ■ ^ - 

Of l*Af tmn TV Ah)^ uJia fMf4^ m^t nrntm^ f(«» 7«ffirip fm mv(^i 
Let ns^then earnestly pray to Ood^ that Mr. Fuller, oiir brbthev, in thrd? 
his day, may know the things (hat make for hta penie, before ifatfy hm 
kid ifom his eye»! Ont whewishes io be 

* Anim^rtial and ititelKi^ent 

' DEADER. 



FURTffEi THOUdfffS: . , , 
V 07/ THE CASE OF SHIMEI , 

■■■■in. ' • ^ .-.•••a .- -. • 1 .-I .-^ I-. r -'^ m ^iVi",*: 

vtHDU€£D by a love of titnh, and a ddsire of olytaining^tufWAMttioni oil 
* the ^sfcgo£H \ send youfsbitoe refhi6it6ns on an artltleebcttamed inyoi t 
lift Mttdeibsiy, pfc 2^'3, &c, .entitled m " Hebrew Crhid^" and 
cdiitathii9^ a^ jtistificatiTm of thi* common tt^s^tion of i K'mgi^ ii. 9. 

'Befoitl nbtk<f the tnmdation proposed by ymiir correspiihdent's 
fMiid^ the jntoesvof whith I dbpute as well atf the^ eboMimiOiMi I will 
>>fl0(«r sow&fmiarkl^dn oihclr pacts of tlhat pa^ 

lf«u|^c6ffftep0fideiH (p; t34».33f.;'states that ^battier wa» ** umdtf^ 
(H 4e»^* by diTYtaiiitesof £»cKk:x^ia^«itdI;«ev;iix« %it. 
Kk a 
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Now, not to in»8t^hsf Shimei's oise (Kd not eome vhlti]^ thfe meanipg^ of 
the statute last recited, it is not plain that he had been /r/VJ even upon 
the former one-5 and I ihinka Jew, at that time, wo4ld ha-vebeciv as 
tonacioos of the due exercise of (he laws of his cotintry, as in after times, 
and would have exdaimedt 'with equal propriety, ** Poth our law jiidg« 
tfipfyf»/f« before it lictarhtra?** ,r- 

^ Your correspondent's^, that to May punisHineni ** was n/f that a' 
liing of Israel was mi/tto do, the "law havtn^jf^v^thepuvUbhtnent for 
every crime;**' -'How wHl this agree vuith what hpsays in 'the very«ext 
paragraph, that Soloiiionr<^Va'^ ■Shimei ** from the ch^iital Jmrf oi 
tke pani>shraent.V' iS'notthisa manifest contradiction ^«< If ail ^t he 
i^as able to do^ was to delay the pm'nisbment^ then bet f(?»/<^!«<7/ 'change 
tkenature of it, or, if he did, he did more than ki^vn^ able toxlo;' for 
according to A* V/s account Solomon did change the>ni»ture of Shtmef'i 
punishment, and instead of complying with the dying request df his* 
fither, in bringing lus hoary head to the gitfve with blood, he ^dly 
dmfined him to the- city of Jerusalem. 

-'■ According to the common translation, on comparingit with David^s* 
|(romise to Shimei of pardon, we are induced' to- conclude that he 
r«pented of the mercy which, in the gladness of his heatt, on h%in|f 
restored to the kingdom, he had exercised tov^rards him'; and the?efoi'<, 
xfot willing to break his promise to, him hhnself, he commissions anoilier 
to do it for him* ' Now whether there be less turpitude inaman^s 
oommitting an evil himself, or getting another to do it for him ^ of 
whether the eiigaglng of another to kill a man to whom he had promised 
protedtton, will absolve him of his promise, is not necessary to argue 
about. For this reason I-conclude that the common tta^lation is not a 
good oni^ or that the. account whi<;h is given of David's swearing to 
Shimei that he should nofniB, is not correct. But I think the former 
will ftppear to be the case. 

Nor do I think that the translation proposed by your cprrespondent's 
friend altogether literal, though the sentiment is near to that which I 
propose; for there is no positive and dire6l negative which can justify 
the translation of •^ but bring U OT his hoary head,** &c. 

The criticism I would propose is tljis— *t1?at the Hebrew ^ prefixed to 
the word rrmn should be read disjunctively, assuming such diojundlive 
power fronyh^neg^tive Used rn the be|innin|f of the verse j as is the 
case in these words, " give me neithek poverty ^.nor riches ;" and if 
it werp rightly translated, the whole would probably s^and thi s ' 
♦* Now, therefore^ ne4t!her hold him' gulUlcss, (for thou fr't awise miii^ 
%nd,kno^'est what thou oughtest to do unto:him) ncif hiS'lkar heali 
tring thou dowm ta thel ^rave with blood*". Theadvice, id* this sens«, 
is .full of wisdom and humanity, .and Solomon understood, it in this 
sense^ and no other : h^ Ob$erved the medium advised by his father, and 
considered ^imei as not worthy of ^ death, arid not aitogethei: innocent^ 
he therefore, as a test of hb obedience, and probably to- prevent httn 
£rom endeavouring to assemble partisans of the house of Saul^ of which 
family he was a membibr, {z Sam. xvi. 5.) for die purpose of si r^nr^ 
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confined Shiniei to Jetusalfem under pain i]if death, and afterwards pat* 
hun to ^eath for Uansgressing ayi«/ command. 

I remain. 

Yours, 5rc. 

. FETTE^RXANE. W, BURTON. 



'LETTER FIX. 
. TO MR. FJDLER, 

CONTAINING 

ji FAR! HER EXAMINATION OF HIS SCHEME, WITH 
- . , REPLIES TO HIS JNIMADFERSIONS, 



^IR, 

T DO not know whether I fully understand your temarTcs on pn^ 
eternity. (P. 364.yitis<:ertainly tfne bf those ideas in which the human 
mind is easily lost, as it infinitely surpasses our comprehension : bat 
whether ^* the Scriptures have revealed any thing past or to come besideB 
-what IS connected with successive duration,** and whether we be **lcJt 
to ihfer a Jtrojtcr eternity only from the nature of Deity,** are other 
<}uestibti]5. You will allow that fhe Scriptures attribute a proper eternity 
to the Divine Being, and to his allcomprehendrng purposes,which I 
should think is not leaving us t<i' infer it from his nature. They spealc 
also of a period when Gcd sliallbe all in all, when the ^^^cometh, vnk 
of the end of ttll tftin^s being" at hand. They likewise prormse -ant 
inheritance that shall be^w/Maw/ emt I should think, Iherefbre, ti«t 
thb inheritance, of which the New Testament speaks very fully, cannot 
be -iiid to be connected with successive duration j not so Connected^ 
however, iis to be commensurate with it. 

By successive daratioii being ended, I meant no roorelhan what I 
apprehend you iirost mczn by the cessation of day and night ^ No. 1. p. ^ 
and the state of things when Christ shall have delivertd up the kingdom 
to (h£ Father. Strictly speaking, it may l)e true that the idea of successive 
duration necessarily attaches, and ever will attach, to the existence of 
creiitures, and that none but God cin be said to exist without it: but 
ihete is a period,' by your ovm acknowledgment, when tlie states of 
creatures will be fbf ever fixed j and if at this period sinners be doomed 
to everlasting punbhmient, "the term everlasting must be understood to 
mean endless duratfibn; this period I conceive to be at the last judgment. 
You extend it to ages beyond it. Here, therefore, is our differeiKie* I 
did not allege Rev. x. 6. in favour of there being an end to t'mc. I 
did not apprehend it needed probf. Ybut formal answer to it, therefore, 
IS only removing an objection of your own creating ; and if designed'io 
prove that time will have no end, iff as ^sontrary to your own avowed 
principles as to mine. 

You • contend that ** the day of judgment is not the finishing period 
^f Christ** kingdom /' for which you oftcr a number of reasons* To 



t^gicatcrptrtoCtheml have already replied^ The rest I sbaH bricfif 
cemider. 

•* Tbii onh (which h to be the hell of wicked men, see 2 Pet. lii . 7-. 
f3)irto befcnewed, whereby hell itself will bcno more*.*' If this gloss 
^wtll bear the testy yon have certainly for once hit upon a clear proof of 
ymir pohit ; for nmie can imagine the conflagration t6 bt; eternal, tiut 
(1) The Scriptures sfieak •fa Afi/tAre^dj existing, ^ herein the angels who 
kept not their first estate are rtserveiin rverhMsting chains under darkness 
wU9 the judgment of the great daj^ and xti which the departed spirits of 
wicked men liftvji their eyes heing i%tknn4nt\ and intimate that th1s» 
whatsoeyer and whercTcr it be, will be the hell of ungodly mea : 
for ihey are doomed to depart into evtrlasting fire, Jcrejtar^d for the 
devft akdhis angeh. * ' 

Bat this cannot be upon earth, as its present condhidn dees noHadmit 
rfit- 

(2) rf the eartht as being dbsolved by fire, is to be the hell of ungodly 
■leB* their ponifthmeiu vmi&x^ptcede the day of judgment^ instead o^ 
foOawingU: Ck die conflagsation is ttnifbrmly itpresented as prior t^ 

^M «▼<»*• 

It is described^ npt as y^mr scheme sttpposcs as taking pl^cf a thoosand 
yMc» alter Christ^s second commg ; but as attending it« The dq^ of 
tBt Lord's aming vs the same as the day of God^ which Christians l^ok 
lot and hasten to, wbi^reiii the heavens, being o^ Jre, shall h§* 
^taolvedf^ Our God shaMcome, and shall not keeji ^il^ce: eifke shall 
4twm hsfne hinst and it shall be vei^ iemftestwun roundabout Aimy 
9mi all this (previous to his giving orders for his saints, to be gathered 
«sm AimX* And thus we are taught by the apostks Paul, that the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed ftom keetveu in flamin a ^xre$. 

(3.) I appeal to the judgment of the impartial reader* whether, by the 
^etdiiiow of tmgodly men be not. meant the destrudUop pf ^ir Ikven 
aodlnot of their souls t It is spoken of in connexion with the deluge^ 
and intimated that as the ungodly were then destroyed from jthe f|ice 
•f the eacth by water^in like manner they shpuld now be d^^troy^fthy ' 
isr. 

You plead the promise that *< every kneer shall bow to ChriRlV'!.4|nd 
coBStdeir this afrtncoBsisteiu with a ''stubborn kn^ev.en MibtlU** . JRut 
te- question is» whethei the bowing of th^ knee to Qirtstbe.nece|»^iW 
•3ip«easive of a 'volunUrtj^ and holy submifston to him'?' The sapiie 
aosfired writer applies the langthige to diat uuivef^cpfiviction Wj^i^*^" 
shidl he produced at ^e last judgment^ when evfsy mouth wiU'^be^ 
sMpped^ and all the woflc^ becqme guilty before God. We shpdl ^i ' 
'stemdi, saith h^ before tU j^m^nf seat of Christ i for i^is ^ritt^n^Jfi'it 
U^$, saith the Lordt every huee shcdl bow to me, and ey try tong^uii\si^f 
eovfespto Got^ Bat yau. will not pietend that every.kpce willti/rMat 
i/^2VhowteChmt inaway of YplunMuysabmissiofi* / \ . ri^.. ' ' 
«i>ri " ■ .1 W'Vii i r^i'rji ■ itnwi' i r 1^ 1 -"'i i , 1 1 , 1 1. niij .I'^^p ' 

,- • P^S^' t 2 Pet. iH. 4.13. 12,,.^ J Psalpal. , ' 

§ a Thesis, i. 7, 8. |l Hem. xiv. jo— 11. , . 
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of the cross : bat while ftny continue \n eontty •gnnst God» th» ant 

»evcr be performed.*' (R364.) You refer, I »iippo#e» to Col. u 

s ^ zo . But IF tbe reconciliation of thtogt ia earth ^ things in iMaTca 

d^aote the s^UatioQ of all the iikhabitants pf heftven and earth* it wo«l4 

follow, (I.) That the ho^y aogelt are savt*d» as well at the «iihelf^ 

though in fact they never sinned, (a ) T-hat when the apostle adds, 

and you that were S9meti'<ne cdienatedt and enemies SMjOftr mindt hf wickM 

woris, ytt now hoik he reeoHciied, be deals in onmeaniog tanlolaigy. 

things 10 lieayen, and things in earth, were at varUnce thsough sin. 

M«m becoming the eneiQies of God, all his faithful subjecli, and al^ 

the works of his hands, were at war with th«ein } yet, they were at 

variance with each other. But through the blood of Christ aU Aingi 

are reconciled ^ and under his h^Udihp, all made to subserve the present 

and everlasdng good of thea who believe in him. Such appears to mm 

to be die meaning of the postagOt and which involves ncithi^ of the 

foregoing absurdities. 

** Christ, you ad.i, is to rale till his enemies are subdued^ till thfure hie 
lioauthority. power, er dominion, but what shall be subservient toluM* 
till death the last enemy shall be destroyed; and as the w^ges of 4*11 is 
death« the second death must be hern included." (P# ^^5.). This 
language, which is tdten from 1 Cor. xv., is manift-sky nsM ta 
reference to the resurrection of the bodies of tliose that sleopin Jes^. 
which is an event that precedes the last judgment : for WHI^V Akii 

corru^ihle shall have Jkat on imcornt/ai^n thkm skali he Mr^^gM H 

Jtass ike sayingy that death shall be szvalknufd up in victv(y\ Which is 
the same thing as tk^^ last tnemy being dextr^ed. And then ^fmnk 
the end^ the last yudguient, and the winding up of all things^ WMCIi if 
sfiall iktue delivered n/k the kingdom /• God even ihe fatkett '^km ki 
shall have Jiut down all rnU, and authotityi andptnver. (Ver. a4, a5J Fot 
you to interpret this language of things that ar^e to ftllom ihi iaH 
fndgment^ and to say that it mxsi include the sefxmd d^ath* psojues nodM^ 
hut the dire necessity to which your system reduces yom 
V •• Finally, the charadter of God is tovB— — ^which it expressly 
egnins' the horrible idea of the eiKlloss ntittry of any of bis raiiooil 
creatures." (P 395.) So, Sir, fou ate pleased to asscit. AnoUiM^ 
might from the some premises assert that the punishaent of mf of his 
national creatures in hell for ages of ages^ whore there shall he wooping 
«od wailing an3 gnashmg of teedi ; and this notwtthsttmding the/daaih 
^ his Sao, and the omniportence of his giaae» which sysoly was albic 10 
Ittve stfvcd thrift frocft it, is horrible and iocmliblc I Is it i^coniisiaol 
^sMt thrf benevoTt-nce of a sopcemc mag'utcate that ho dooms ^:cttaMi 
dtomfters^to death? Rattier, is it not.an ex^rdao.of his bcaovoleiitool 
IRiould a^ malef&^toF persuade himseii /and. his companioBi in g«iti% 
•<hat his majesty caiiftot possibly cousent to thck escotftion without 
ceasing to be tha^love y and good characler f^t which he Im been famed* 
^would not hh reasoning be as 6ilse in itself as it wan tojnriQai to the 
%bg? Nay, would it not be iiumkil to bisxi^^m inntreet^ andthat «f bil 
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filow criminals* as by raishtg drdrioslve trnpft'tteynre preveB€tt(t'makF&^ 
a firoper and tinrely apptktftbit to the thront: for mef cy ? 

Such are your reasons^ for successive duration, and tmai ssdvatimi afWr 
' fSik last judgraent;: whkli, whether they ought to satisfy any other 
l^rson, let the reader judge. 1 shaU close wHh replies to a few of your 
animadversions. 

Your misrepresentation otfwhat I have advanced concerning the' Jews 
as a distinct nation, 1 should hope needs no corred^ion. If any of your 
readers can mistake what you have said for a just statement of the views^ 
or an answer to the argument of your opjWMvent^^ they are beyond the 
reach of rsasoning* 

You inferred from what wasGod'scnd in punisliing Israel in thejireient 
tfe, that (seeing he was an ifrtmutable Being ) it must be the ^rac in his 
fwrnishing others in the lif^ ta come. (No. il. pp. 43^ 44.) I answered,, 
ibati might as well infer from what appears to be his end in^pmiishioj 
Fharoahand Sodom intheJiresentUfet which was not their good^ but the 
good of others, that such will be the end of future punishment. (No. 
XXXill. p. 262.) You reply by supposing that these characters were 
destroyed for their good. (P. 367.) Wliat, in t-he preient lifet No,, 
but in the life to come ! And Ao you cuU this reasonbg \ 

You say, ** If any be finally incorrigible, it must be in consequence 
•f the divin© purpose,, or eUe the purpose of God has been frustrated /* 
1 have in my last letter replied to the substance of this dilemma. I may 
addt^you need be under no apprehension that 1 shall be tempted to giv-c 
vpthe infrustrableness of the divine purpose y and if I admit tliat God in 
5i|st judgment has purposed to give some men up to stumble* and fall* 
and perish, k is no more than the Scriptures abundantly teach. You talk^ 
•f ♦*thie LAST state of a creature according witM*Ae divine purpose:'* 
but I know of no evidence for this which does not equally apply to e*uerf 
stme: If you be tempted to ask, why doth he yet find fault} for who hdtk 
resisted his^ill} You may possibly recollect that these questions have 
i>eeB a»ked befbre,/aiMl answ^ed too^ and it may be of use for you to 
study the answer. < 

A kin to this, is your dilemma, " that God cannot, or will not, ra<ikc 
an end of sin^t that there b not efficacy enough in the blood of Clirist to 
tiesiroy the works of the deyil ; or eke that the full efficacy of die atoniv 
Blent IS withheld byi the divine determination/* It has been already 
^served, and I hope proved, that the Scripture phrases, making an en4 
9f.sjn, Sea convey no^uch idea as you attach to thdm. (P. 264.) Aiiii«^ 
<loyour dilemma, to which your ascribe great ^* weight,** I answer ^gaiq^ 
If aa need be under no apprehenision of my limiting the powier of QodL 
or the efficacy of the Saviour's blood y aiid if I say that both |h^ ooe 
knd theothar are applied, under the limitations of his own infinite 
wisdpm, I say not only what the Scriptures abundantly teach, but whit 
you yourifclf iaust4idmit. Can you pretend that your scheme represents 
Codas dmiig all he can do, and as bestowing all the mercy whi^-h the 
efficacy 6f the Savio«r*s blood hath rendered consistent? If so, you muM 
IMj1Jc\c '^lifGiyi caraioi convert mote, than he adlually dots in tlje 



^^reseiit W^ib^hai^ihe M^ij^^hldod cTChmtls hot ^u4 tV£^ 
saving of more thin a ikH' of tj^uilm . Y 

• Yoii*«?lik'*« the &^lpmrt5 Ik not litent concerrting th« futurp 
lemenda^bn o^ theancidhitSo<iomit6t^* itid refer me to Ezek. xvi 4^ 
*-**3.; ir^^gthat ** Soidom and her daughters miist ^ taken litei^l 
§&i tbe' jctty el Sodom, and the neighbouring cities of the pTaijwthat th^ 
pro^i^ fciust'rcferto^the very persons who were destroyed, seeipjjr 
Aey left hO'des^endknts-'-^uid that the^e is the same reason tt>*expe£VtKe 
'restoration of* Sodom, as the folMment of G6d*s graciyul ^romif.^ 
towards Jerusalem/' (F. 5#8.) Biit if your interpretation j^rove ^ J 
thing, it wiH provej— 1 will ndt ^y; too inucK W^ob ttile-T-It yfi^ 
prove not that the ancient Sodomites will be s^ved from,** th^ 
v e ng eance of eternal fire," and introduced into the lieayenly worid| 
|M»t bardy that they are to r6turn to ihelr former estate. j[Ver. ji^.J 

And do you sertonsfy tiiirik, t<iat after the last judgment the cities ^c» 
Sddom and Gomotrha, of Samaria and Jerusalem, wilt be rebuilt^ ani;| 
repossessed by their ancient inlubitants ? if so, |t Is time for me to U j 
down my pert, . ^ 

The former part of the abov6 passage, (ver. 46 — 59.) t ap|>rehAn^ 
to be no promise, but the languaj^e of keen reproof^ and instead 6f 
hitimatir4g a return to either Sodom or Jerusalem, the latter is reasoned 
with on the footing Of her own deserts, and told in elfect not to expedi 
it any more than the former*. The latter part (ver. to— -^3.) contain^ 
the language of free mercy j ' not however towards tKe same individual* 
against whom th^ thrfeatenlngs ire dirked, t>ut to their distant posterityn 
whq under the gospel dispensation should :be brought home to God,r 
and by a riew and better coireHanl have the gentiles given to them. . 

The cob version df the hfcathen i^ expressed by this kind of languaaa, 
more than once ; as by bringing again the captivity of Moab, of &l(^y 
and of the ehildfen of Ammon, in thV latter diys. . Jer.,xiviii. 47. aJix/ 

*^39^ " " . ' ■ ' . " . -.■ .A, ' ' 

' ¥ou* ** have hbt discefriment enough, it seems, to perceivje tlje £rc«a 

absurdity" of maintaining that there can be no diversity in future 

punistifla^jj imte^ it be in duratiooi that is, that ^ lefle^kos -«£ 

sinners on their past life, must all be exadtly the same. It may be so; 

but [ cannot help it. Your answer amounts to thb: Diversity of 

degrees in future pu^tshmeht fftay^ be accounted for by varying the 

duratio||^l!f4t; ^lof utety'OWekSfowtf there ne^ds. not so much -time to 

inflia a hundred stripwaB-toinii^ ten tlftei that number"— Therefore 

' that must be- the way, and the on/jf way ; and if you do not i^dqfijt it^ you 

confound all degrees of punish|nent .in giving inlinite punishmept^to. 

• Ybu "Uaaidvi^; you say, tSit' 'f^ thosj^'^ who ^dte ^ their sins cannot bo 

^tre'Chmifr'' Y^U*mt»t«ift^&.%'me^iyi iUx {Key cannot fifto^ 

'i > ..••../ .; . ..■> V. . . r ,..;i J" ■' • . , . * I ' . - 'fs-^ '-^ '* ■ 

Yii^i.i ■■■ .iiuiLu iM..,.: I ti ,; i...;.iiy;n .^pi ,*ni»L»/i. .r.,.fiwfT '^ 
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hm tXQvr, hit shall foUov) him aftm^a^AAAS. Such-^hjaf? 4<^«d 
ire said of Christ^s fiieuds^ but nol of his eneml^* , . , .. 

You have represented me as maintaining that all punbl^iimt pU^het 
with the benevolence " both of God and his people.'* 1 have s^id.^^ 
$uch thing concerning God j and if we were equally wise andnghteous* 
4nd equally concerned to guard the interests of the universe^ a^ hpi% w« 
ihoutd be in alt respe6*h of the same mind with hinu ^The f?>?sery 
^hich I suppose truebenevolence to cUsh withb isopisery itiB^d^edfo^its 
own sake J and to tliis, ,whether,,ijlb^, temporary orendiess^^ it is alike 
abhorrent. God has also made it our duty, while sinners arc lu^t his 
confirmed enemies, to lio all in our power to prts^jrve their lives, au4 
taVie their souls ; Biit he is not obliged to dp all that he can to these ends, 
nor does he.— 'Temporary punishment, you contend, may consist with 
benevolence," because it is directed to a good and glorious end:" Anc} 
do 1 contend For endless punishment on any other principled If y4»i can 
form no idea of an end that is good and gIorio;»s, V3^p) ^hat .wbicl» 
tes|>e(ts " tlje amendment of the sufferer," it does npjb follow that 
nd such end exists. A murderer, contemplating his approaching exit, 
might be so much absorbed in the love of himself as. to be of your 
opinion ; but the community would not* 

Whether I have entered into ** the merits of the . cause," or 
condudled the controversy in a becoming " spirit,'* I consider as no 
^t of my' province to determine* The impartial re^df .will >udge 
whether 1 have dealt in " soft words, or hard arguments ;" and if I 
liave been so happy as in this pai tic ular to follow your counsel, whether. 
I have not been obliged to deviate from your example. On this account 
I shall be excused from taking any notice of your animadversions on, 
these subjcdts, together with those of your new ally, die ".Hoxton 
Student/* unless it be to thank you for aflording additions^) proof of tjhet 
justness of my remark that SodmaMs rejoice in the sjtread of Uni*yermliim^, 
' Whether the kingdom of heaven be prepared for all men, or not^ that, 
you and I may agonize in the present life, as at last to enter iD»{i^ the 
desire and prayer of your sincere welU wisher, , 

^ KETTERING. j A- ,]^tlX^^ER.. 
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DEAR FRIEND, 



t.. 



VOl^BtfTedHohate epistle I received, in due order,, and assuixt^onst, 
* gave me.no sinall pleasure .to l^ar, firQin one WAtU vhiom l,fe«X5 often 
tiikien sweet counsel j tope you wiU jnot ii^^ute iny not ■writing, more, 
frcquciitly to' want of affcftion 5 believe me, the only cause is want ok 
o^ortunitf. A«*^»ov» my frtend, k hardly Ipjow where to ^m. 
hcving many tlungs to submit to your consideration : my fervent prayer 
ii, that^^19^G«4l>f^4^rt^aQ4gt9^nl>y^^^ nieso toVrhe tipon the 
jMbjeQs I shall &otice» as may prove a blessing to your sund^ / , 



T*l tmiYltSALlST^S BrtsCEttAwir* i6§ 

I cannot, I dbrenot, trtcrtpt wrUtdg on»ub}e6b?5o grand, importeritp 
andimePKting, withouf firsf imjildring divine jwl : for ittf own wiadomf 
i« foolbfanesi, and my ttrcngth weakness. What unassiitcd inorta| ig 
cspabte of KieWritMng, with kny ^irablc degree of dealme», the diviti* 
ehaniaer and perfeaions, ad mamfeited in hk works and ways, dealingr 
flid dispeasatums^ especially bk boundless lorve ^ " 

^ _ -* c«Mtdw««itkirt)K^« ocean fiU, 

" * Wilt ticwboe earth ol^arcbmcntmaJe, 

Wn «TM7 ab^ itlck » qa il» 

To write the lore 
■ijj^\.- - «. OfOo4;abMa, 

WeoU drain the ocean drjr, ^ , . 

Nor ciwld tfaiie acroirr 

. ■ .1 . : c*rtM» tjwriiiok, • 

Thoufb stretched from ftky to «ky." t •"• 

,i*.». i . » ■ . ' ■ . » • ' ■ " t 

Yott.teU meyoupannotatpnicsenjiagrec withtn6in thedoftrife^lbe 

resleratioo; well, aiy friend, 1 once tho^ghl aityou 4oi >Y«at ^ J'^^*^ * 
ui|i^,when« ihrou^b prejudice. Sec. ldcimniiie49Ql to consider ^^|i|er. 
it jwftiiiiio^f^'se I 1 assure you my ti&£tioQ to^youin qo^abatod OBr#i% 
«Geoiint> ftor do 1 blame ydu ior^oot ^^reeiog fwitb me, .a^ f ou pleadr 
^gnt.of <vide«ce, andno mafl ought to protefj# b^lH^w<!wtt*«^**4«^^» 
} tod yo«r iettei cootaim twp vo^y inter«}Sting>fubie<^ 5K:inv:^tig:»^iq«»i 
yet in reality Uie subje^ is one; for:w)>«*he^ we«optem]^e.Cod "t^^ 
diipJuys o(hinnercy,.lo.te,.and.grace, orip,tbe (to.u8) jrifgufmlyj ***k» 
aadviotric^le diqiecis^tioip* of his, pfo^tf^e, a>^ all aije deKriptiv^.^I 
qofiS^d tb«:S4i^ God, in the various operations of his wtsdctm, power, 
aad.loTe : for. all the ^f^en^ ,^prks jsnd ways 9^ God are but setcral 
pa^, of one stappJndDiis,.whoif,:^omb4ncd an4 operating t^cth^f fOK 
t^aM:cOBvplishiD^t of his glorUms designs, whether w^ behold theia in 
mefscy or iaiudgmciit.' 'As.dl Jhing^i treatures, and ci^cumstanccs^W»^ 
put under die go^emmi^ut, |nj^la£eu)eut, a|^ c\ire6tion, of thp 1^x4. 
Ji?^l»,C^'3M^.l^vh^ is ii}vested>/^ith aU powe^ia beaveii and, earth j P:^, 
m^^tWg^ ibftXlrai^^y jnHPerWP^Mi ^^ l^^^ supreme ; under the 
shadc»Wr^ ^is gjreat ro^k ifiy,.^ul shclteis ^M?^^lf iM>^d^ ^^ stormy >. 
blastsi for thifr island ^vcr slijOl b^-my support, 1^ Lpr^livtt^ the Ifird. 
reigniih. ' . ,: . 

You seem to thuik Lr?5«ttOi? ^nd draw my ^ofKlu^ioos respcftiag tlie> 
restoration alone- from the perfefliom ot God : to whi^h I reply, Was 
thUthe owe, .w*.ther6.fto otther ground of argument in its £kvo«ur, I 
c^Qnotbv4.thiok.^t::th©:diviwMPerfi^ a* wisdoDp, love, 

power, goodness (without* ko9wlcdge qt" which we can k^ow nothing 
arigh$. concerning God,, for they conwituce his nature) would be a 
Si4^$49f^^ ground, of rewon*j)g, to enable us to decide in opposition tQ 
eVeryuhing which^taqdf opposed to, andia favor of every idea agreeing 
4here.wittu Un^jl it t»n be fairly proved, that what has, or cj^vtake- 
gj^eiittiine, is capable of effed^iog^a change in the etetnal mind,, 
lywaQtability m.^B^ bSLiMcrihed on.ejy^y diving perfe^ion, " B^^, 
(sayMI>,j?fciB^or) how t^ perfections wUl be manife«ed iv> man 
ciHijelViftP l)kOt:th^iWigiU,/»wlepead«nt-of existing circnpitwcej;* . 



of .^ifitiug cijrcttm^^?^^ w« m^J wfdy ipfer i^ y^h^/t y^fikv^ will 
hfi lil*m£rst«d :'b«cft|i9e tlw exbuBg cii«iMiistanccs a^ so ]|ia\Rf tfiieciibibnt 
oi the divine via4ojA» pow^r, aD4 gpod^e^ 9s n^y be: pl^iolf ^^sdofwoil 
hefiKtmsmr'^g xheeooflmk ofQodto fmiann^Q, 4own to tbQ present 
time : for in whatever w*y, the eixem^ buth deiOli pcomily^thft L0Td.l:4l& 
been above him, and grace hath in many instances abounded over sin ; 
and as nothing can be eterna], in the strict sense of the word, but God^ 
"whatever exists to eternity must be dependent on hiin for its existence ; 
unless we can suppose that he will give sin an eternal existence, it will 
follow that it must be rooted out of the crcatloo^. and grace for evcir 
Superabound over all the abounding of sid* 

The glorious manifestations of the wttdera^^ pow«r, and goodness of 
God in the Scriptures, which exhibit the divine Operations against sin« 
a{»pdar to= rae full'of Irtformatiou bo'the '«ilh§ea^, i atid will fttVi&h 
tkeUiiiversaliSt 'With^«)a<^ ^eQ«iij|gvoufids of argument as«rtL&dOttilH^ 
iVji^tiff dm'Wtfys Of @^A toimca r 'Wtueh is^one grea« «nd tte chUdfm 
cf •iHWbte%houM'eVev*i<ve in view inall they^i^te aftdwf <<«ltfe*nhi^ 
tl4fe^j/'«r^. -llidpcr^orc^Aivitii^'^u'tHatil yentufo not o* ihtf gtwmd^ 
i^mt^ HtLtim ii^btt'r t^m of ^yAnt ttftUntlba ; ye« let «# wWtoyoaf 
nW'1o^thitofc"t««J ligl^^tf -rttsonj ft^thOttfehlAfiWttrt you^i 4d «it 
'#oi-s<^p' H^i^i'GoiU'^ 'l ^e^UWtbis gift of hii^h»^/^nd>wifiiht« 
vdt^i tb^hl9%10iyf"illfd6«d, I ktiow not'how th«iS<^Fi^««ri&ttMlidr httt^ 
deeftVjif^ielftitQiljrjtb'tis^ iiad'we'not liieen d^idoWtid- ^th thirt degM^^ 
rall«KMty'<«vyth tdk^enUbtf^ebi'^n^^g of their truth' ^d kA^^ 
'■ TRftl ihdfefSffii-jtmly tehifeal«s|?^4n*prottdibas6nhig wWch<tecid4* 
^»4ih§Vt^etSa€Bic^,*oir1fl ttpjj»dsition to ^vkkttete, %W«h is the ^as«? ij«4ttfl 
mpt& iiy^^hc re^sbiwi^bf itift#el'^itfe«i,<'4vH0'prtf^ ikfefef' ^fi^WV 
ooi^edure to theevidepde^f divhie v^isdcMl. ' Tb^ htftafta^ jfiimd' t(efiti^' 
cbns^tiited^tioiwil, the i¥6t ^xet«cisc «6f* i-et^tt l&ys no. fbWidwiOft fo« 
ififtUdity5^lkit'th6't)#fy«^on of tfeasoiJ! 'fei-tf'prcf|)«ty*^^»1%4*rmikC 
itt44i%My proreablessing^O'riiaW, beitig tttfcdlj^d W^WW^^MW^^^ 
cbtftWibfete God% h\i tisFbfe wbrXs^ and thus terfdhiittt^-Astttft^toHlt* 
admir^ a firi't cause j^bttt for want ofnhie Aie ex^eisfr ofreAdbv vt^ikh* 
renders us capable of colle6ling evidence and of drawing coftsidliirt* 
cSi}tfi»iins;Vain'ffiafi; ptff^ «i^ wkh' {tttite^ bsegirisAo 4u»blr %^i«s'Ae 
r^t'^mof nature- dttd:'e5ttliait»^ Why 4biSj-«hat, and the^othor^'HrisJiirfglit' 
l^vWS^ek Sefttet' cbnstru^d^ that bet(^fipli«ned^afc;*kit*l#^ltt««%ua^titiDg■ 
hi^Self• vHitf whit is' ^iinly ttrtdd telovWi,^ that infinite wi^dOi^ p6^Hf^> 
ab?F TgdbdtKSfe of)eta\6'iii ii^ ^ptod^^iony fotftatioB, ^d:'W«#itogto«if 6fi 
^e^ ttog'/ ':mt fbHy^of thfe deist i$ nto lesi pi^es4fthbH^-tKift dPtht- 
a«fhel§t'^<HeJif differfenee appears '^tliifefiy.iiv.fhl^f O^-igte^: "iii^^iWKfuir; ' 
tBr]id|ltfiiS*^]^W6^e frbtft 4M ihe^ulto«f*iij®h<id^ 
led«lo^xclaim, \Vfti3''i»4life tord? .th0 4aitifeti ^Mii^ 'ilflMofefHtfgW 
sfl^fe^ii?oH,-^urt toiitem^loh Acci^el^iiori ^!rich'GbdliaflftiFd«l«ci«ifi 
Wrfielf, ar^SWnicWk tf If '6hI^itttt^\^gh«»e'ftft4aiu»k>fWfebfl*^^ 
Chrtitfe^jiiywttWrittfcd'^ ^Mtsf'putity, al pffe^g^d if'^^%^^^^) 
d'eU'^«5^ia4^Vfer;H<fec^iv§, feo n^V^r h»Veili«kWd?-irb»?*v^hii^aW6^ 
ideas of God, of his dealings and disp^sations, his w'orks and vvays^ 



tiaire produced most of the infideriiy rcspe^iiog thti^ripHircfc t^bkhaow 
pre^^s ; and that by the ume means th^ baodB of the atheir' btvc been 
strengthened. - Indeed I conceive the fa£t to be- too notoHom t« bb 
denied. The question a, how aie we to be prepared to repd iHft 
Attacks 06 io^elst ipd what meana will l>Ci Ukely^to ODDTuice' them of 
their errors? 

fii remoustrating with the atheist, in order. tO coDYmce him of tli» 
being of a God> we should discard every idea Unit would in any itetaiMi 
be an impeachment of his^visdomy or implie&dtat hUpdwier is bododeii^ 
QT that in the least degree Umits his goodtiess to any' pUrtof hiftwbil^^ 
A^aiSf in order that we may converse with the deist to geod purpotacv 
<we must endeavour to shew that thorevelatioi^ which God biith«fibrde4 
pf himself in the Scriptures pcrfecUy agrees with" wbat, ic hath 
manifested of himself in his visible works ; that.h^ chalt6ler as dcokretf 
in the book of grace* is not in oppositioa to what.iskidioatisd 4ilttb» 
book. of nature^ but that it is the same glorious' ch|ffai6ier vrfaick j% 
(displayed befiore us in both these mediums. Krom what I hdow of 
deists and their writiagSr unless we beprepared^o'tftke this ground^ ao 
argvmenu whidv^we can make use.c^ will bto liUy to make an 
ilmpr^ssioo favourable^ to divine revelatioiv ot convince tbom'thtt the 
Scriptuses are worthy of God, aad bepq&cial to mci). So-lotig as tfaa 
orofessed friends of revelattion en^taiq thought of God which oppote 
his known perfections, displayed in M% wlWe wotks, deisBi will 
maintain its ground. I think jonany of tln^ pr^essors of the gospel will 
^^d it extremely dl^ujt to repel the attacks of unbeUevers, while they 
continue toi maintain their present views of God, his dispensations^ 
woik^ and ways V bjot the ij^ell informed. Uni^^f^ist wiU not feel ths 
simeembarrasment. 

There are two things which I think the^d^ist may fairly demand of lisy 
first, that we mak^ it evident that tlie.Scri|mtre aftcoont of God agrees 
with what is manliest of hiip ^ ^^ visible ^i^k|; aecon4 th3t'itaft>rdil 
us Yiich light, respecting the character, works, and ways of Ged^ as 
fanoot be derived from his visible vForks. Tlie question is, AVe vm 
prepared to answer these demands^ ^ fear the idc^of'many of thti 
&iend^ of revelation woii^ l^^tter agree iivith the character of a l>lero«ir 
^aligala than with the charadtcrof H2M wl^o made and governs die 
world'; yet such ideas are fathered upon olivine revelation. Surely GcA 
is not composed of st^eh opposites as to appear one thing in hb woiIbs 
and something opposite in his wnord; no,^^9 the hotKMir of his name bo 
it known^that what his works declare thim to,ho> M)a/ the Scripture* 
represttit hnn* with al^qdanUy more light end glory. Liet us bxamine 
this point. 

, The booH of nature, e^^hibits before us aGcfd infiiute in^vpisdom. 
Ohi ho^^ infialt0 must tbat wisdom^be which could devise the variout 
fart»of creation, and. sn cdmbitiie 4hcm together that tbey> should ifcnratf 
one Aupendoiisly great ftodalnasing whole! Thatf *the daign 06 
infmit^ wisdom iok forming this<yaat:machfbe^ thb mighty) afrudlare^ wae 
jbO xm^ a^ Iba iMn Sf tiag^ in th^ midst ibdxo^ iscviOein firmn BiW4 
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-^liL aocor&g to ^hich the noble plan of creation was drawn, an(! the 
c^ce ere6led, because the divine delights were with the sons of men. 
Was this the obje^^ wfiieh the God of inftnite wisdom had in view iif 
the fonmtioD of thegtobe, and will any short-sighted mortal be foolisH 
QQOQgh to say, because of the present apparently deranged state of 
things, the obje(^l of infinite Tiebdom is unattainable? The major part 
«>f the professed friends of revelation will tell us, that the folly of the 
WWM of' men* will eternally frustrate the wise designs and gracious plans 
of infinite wisdom, so far as relates to' the major patt 6f men who have 
yet lived; as if the deep-laid plans of sin and hell would be move 
iaftfute than infinite 'v^isdomt as if the folly of finites would be 
completted, and infinite wisdom never be able to finish I 

Again, the book of nature exhibits a God infinite' in power, as the 
kpostle shews (Rom. ch. i.) that the eternal power of God is manifested 
in the things which are made. But do not the views which many 
entertain of God*s dispensations towards and dealing^ with his creatures; 
f trongly imply that the power of the enemy will finally Iriumph over ^ 
vast part of the noblest wbrks of Gdd, his rational creatures, and have 
opporttmity of wagging the head, and saying, in a tcfhe of insult. This 
he began^ and ¥ras not able t6 finish. Forbid it, O myGod, forbid-thkt 
toy that fear thy name ^holi)d*'enterf^n such dishonourable thoughts 
of thy infinite power, as wbuld imply that finite impotence, madness, 
and f^ly, should prevail ovefii ! 

Again, nature and providence have always exhibited to man i. God 
ififtnite ingoodnessi As a ipecifaen that'hb goodness never hWs^ we 
behold his Hbeni^ hand «^ened wide, and the wants of all living 
supplied; his sun shines ^upoh the evil and upon the good; his rain 
descends on the just and on the unjust. Can we suppose that God, 
who is infinite in goodness, 'wh<»e nature is the perfe6Hon of goodness^ 
can ever become Se^ mutable as to cease for a inoment to be that which 
he always was? No ; hcf^ Is above all created influence: as the 
rtgkteic^snas of ereaturds cfiiriot profit nim, neither can their fbllies 
al^iiim. The reason why his rebellious creatures are not consumecf 
is to be found In his tmmtitable goodness. But how are we to reconcile 
^ ideas of maiiy professors of the gospel with this view of the divine 
cliara6^? Do not they- affirm that a time will come when the goodness 
of God to multitudes of his crektures will for ever cease ? Ae employ no 
fsffiher means fSx th^r recovery?' th^j never be brought to answer" the 
end ht which Aey w^te treat<^d? Yea, more, that he may continue 
them in being so lon^ as hiuliblf exists, that h«f may indulge a vlndi61iVe 
veoijcful sj^irit, by making th^m the vi^ms of endless tohneiits? -'To 
what source are we to trace such absurd and frightful ideas, but to those 
tin^ ofcorraption which generated the apocalyptical whore, oh whose 
forehead these may be found among the othet blasphemies written there ? 
Was' it possHilelbr me to be convinced that the Scriptures represent God 
in fticha horrid Hght, I know not ho^w I co»ld receive them as a divW 
reve^ion; but I anndt believe that they oppose 4*^ ^of ^hc'i%S6wn 
peileiaionsoflDeity^ ontheeootiary, lam fttUycORVthetdthty-idBBr^ . 
^he brightust display of them. 
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E^tdent-bderd it is, that God has fipequ^ntly -changed his dispemttiooft 
towards his rebellious creatures ; but amidst all his various ddJings With 
tbem, HE hath eaqperieticed no change, not even so far as to c«as6 
^desiring and seeking the happiness of the most hardenedand rebetliOo^^ 
^ther living or dead. Be not startled at the e^ression-^-say, ehher 
iiviqg or dead« I think there are passages of Scripture which will 
substantiate the idea; but shall, at present bring forward only two 
instances, first, his dealings with the anttdiluvians ^ tecondlyt with the 
/ebellieus nation of the Jews. 

The anttdeluttiflos had iilled the earth with violence, had become 
^mpietely corrupted ', God seeing thema£Viiig in conthiual opposition 
to reeiitudc and eternal order, and knowing, while they were permitted 
to go eoMn this comrse, the end for which he- had made them could not 
be answered, determined^ in order to stop the progress of tm<}uity and 
violence,. and lessen the quantum of evil, to cut them all o^ except 
righteous Noah and his family. It has been generally thought that; 
after this, God took, no further thought about them; that, from the 
. moment he desuroyed them from the earth, he ceased to seek^thetr 
happiness by any means whatever ; that he either sentenced them to 
eternal mbery, or reduced them to a state of non-existeiKe ; hut such 
suppositions are quite unauthorised by Scripture^ Annihilated they 
could not be, as that would have rendered them incapable of derrving 
any benefit from the second Adam, of participating in the resorre^tioit 
from the dead. To suppose them consigned over to endless misery 
would be contrary to both reason and Scripture. Every rational mad 
must acknowledge that the system of punishment which should have 
for its obje6k the good of the punished, as well as the general good, 
would be the most per^sdV, and most worthy of an absohHely perfect 
being to Inflidl; and it would be unreasonable to suppose that God 
adopted an imperfect system of punitive justice^ seeing he is perfe^ iQ 
-all his works and ways. 

The Scriptures expressly inform us of means being used for the 
recovery of those unhappy spirits, who had for ages quitted the mortal 
stage. 1 refer to i Pet. iii. 18—^-20. I beg you will carefully 
examine the^passage. The apostle first mentions the death of Christ ; 
•* being put to death in the flesh ;*' then Us resurrection > ** quickened 
by.tlie spirit;" and then adds, that •* he went and preached-to the 
spirits in prison.** Mark the explicitness of the languagi*^ *^ Spirits 
in prison.** Who those spirits were we arc not left to conjecture $ 
Peter, by his positive assertion, hath put the matter beyond all doubts 
if we can receive his "words as they stand before us : he affirms they 
were those ** who were sometime disobedient 'in< the days of Noah^ 
while the ark was preparing." Cdtij^ure as to whom those persons 
vreie who were sotnetime disobedient in the da'jrs of tfbth must1>e 
^tirely out of the question, as we have their history 5 but many, not 
-willing to give up their old ideas, would have the passage to mean, that 
,Christ» by his spirit in Nqah, preached to the old world ; but Christy ia 
^e days of Noah* was neither put to death in the flesh, nor qui€kent4 
hy the spirit ? evenu which Peter states as hzi'mg taken plicc prior U^ 



))|^preadm^totbe^lril8m prwon. To ne tbe Words seem ckaHf 
H^ct^Tf^ thatChri^, ^ter his^eath aad resorfedlion, voift personally 
fiowfi iotp Had^ to j>ieacli t\\e gotpel to deptfted wicked sf4ri^ 
food f&itd tbam a real proof of his death and resttrredHon, of ivrhioli 
4itey oevqr, -till then» ^aV havie l^kl any coosisteat idea. For what 
pt^pse did the sa^ioor affqrd them ancb a jnanlfestation of h» grace and 
)£apf hffX fh^ tho^ pn^gnfira who sat in darkneat* ipight receive the 
l^licHit^ mva«6^e»iMb<^ ihrPUght out of theprisomhovse ? Moreover 
it is plain to ine» dut the gospel was preached to the dead, or persons 
3lt|>o l^d diedi for ^ Aine fipoftlle «£ri»s it» as wdl as the end for 
iphichit was preached* i P^. iv. 6. Whatever difoent constm^on 
pn»y haTe been put upqn this passage* to ipe the language appears plain; 
^d thexo^usion evident* I see not how it ca^i be denied the word 
^i^ck iiuen<^ those who are ^ve in t}ie >bcidy«-^he word dead, thoeri 
|vhosftn;rtHrf|l ^ves4iaye terpunated, who ase no longer in the body : 
^ g<9ip<)14f #aid to be preached to the dea4» as such* in as express terms 
as it is said to be preapl^d f> th^ U¥ing« as such : besides, the declared 
design for which the gc^pel >wa$ preached to the dead, plainly shews 
ll^t they weie not in -the ^esh at the time it was preached to them* 
^ow fpfld it be said that 4ie gospel was preached to themihat they 
^ight be JHflged according to men in the flesh, if they were a^^ually in 
die 9^ when it was prea€he4 to them ? Inhere could have been no 
]^m ioK &w^ a form of expression in that case. The apostle adds, 
V bat liive according taGodin the spirit,** which Implies that ihey 
flid not ;Hve according to ^od in the Bfishf or body, at the tim€ ' 
when it was preached to them ; yet, diat the design was^ that «liey 
night be eii^bled to live to God in their disembodied state, i thirdc th^ 
iqpQSide has giv^n 4is an intimation oi the success of Christ's pi«achiii^ 
^ thefpiriu in prison. Mark his mode of expfieabion ; he dotts^not say 
:* ytjjkfi ai^ now 4i.$obedieU(t,*' as if they continued so at the time he 
wrote, but ** which sometime (or formerly) were disobedieot j" wiaicb 
se€|in^,to jimj^y that they had ceased kcm their ^sobedience : as when 
||ie speaks %o saints, and^ren^fis tben;i that they wevesometiane^ off^ 
sometimes ,darl^ne^, som^tiin^ alienatec^ the words are admitted oo^ 
all^an^itQ imply, ^hatthey were no longer a^r o^T, in darkness, or 
fliens^^. I think the success of tbe It^'pel, when preached to th?r 
^eady.is expressed in many passages of ^cr^kture, which Ihave not dmf' 
^ rein^sk v^^oa s^t.pr^st^t, bv^t recowineia^ to your parti^u^ notice 
yrbjit, 4^ apostle affir^nPi-^hait.ChsiBt both ,4iied''«^» and revived, thaf 
1^ plight be jLor^ )>oth.of thfc ^^ wl^vwiff* The keys of hell: aod 
4e»th b^>t|g.cqmm'^ted to ^is h^^Dds* he hsth power ;ta;openthe pi^nj^^ 
^e i^Q prf y ftotp thfj ^n^ty^ atj^defeer .th^lawfttl eapitives* 
. ,,.. . -w > r . ^ /'g»g j^^ w»yisvf». . ' • '^ 
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OBSERrATTONS 
ON PROPHECIES NOW FULFILLING. 



SIR, 

AS the fulfilment of prophecy is a solid, standing, and growing 
evidence of the truth of Scripture, so every attempt to point out 
any event now taking place on earth as corrresponding with Scripture 
prophecy, must be interesting to every real Christian, specially haviug 
our Lord^s exhortation in constant m'md, Luke, zxi. 28. At the hst 
days are come upon us, and every year is big with some important event, 
«nd the deist and sceptic may mock and deride the Christian's blessed 
hope, (Titus, ii. 13.) yet, I am persuaded, the providence of God in 
ikvt fulfilment of his word, will confound them, and they wilt be lost m 
wonder and astonishment, while the true believer and refle£Hi% 
Christian will have the promised blessing (Rev. ill. 10.) in the diligent 
use of the means of instru6^ion given. Rev. i. 3. 

If the foilovsring thoughts are worth a place m year Miscellany, they 
are at your service. 

The passage I shall now particularly notice is Rev. xiv. 11 ^^ * »! •', 
^ And another angel came out of the temple which is in heaven, he 
also having 4 sharp sickle. And another angel came out from the altar, 
which had power over fire ; and cried with a lend cry to him that had 
the sharp sickle, saying. Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and gather the 
€lusters of the vine of the earth ^ for her grapes are fully ripe. And 
the angel thrtist in his sickle into th^ earth, and gathered the vine of thb 
earth, and cast into the grM winepress of the wrath of God. And the 
winepress was trodden without the city, and blood ^ame out of tht 
-winepress, eyenunto the hocse bridles, by the space of* a thousand and 
six hundred furlongs.** 

In reading this portion of Scripture, it ttmck me as being applicable 
to this verypresint timet particularly from the clause in the 20th versd^ 
<« and the winepress was trodden "without the city.** 

In the yth verse th^ angel of the gospel of the age is represented aft 
speaking with a loud voice, saying, ^' Fear God, and give glbry'tohim» 
for the hour of his judgment is come i" possibly the hour of temptation 
which is come uf^n all the world, Rev. iii. 10.^ and i think has iilso 
reference to what is propiesied in the iibmediate preceding vert^ 
namely/ the i^, 15th, and i6th of thif chapter, in which is represented 
oneJike theSon of p^ who with a'sharp sickle reaps ih« esek^ ; u ^ 
Ihe ear^ at large, first in the ordbr of words, but perhaps last in the 
^der of time. In the 8 th vette there followed another >ang^l, sayii^ 



. *,pbserve the.distvnj^lpa here between the <p«rM. and the W of 
fhe ewt . ; liotH are reaped*> tfieMmtr liiiiudmg the latter 5 the lattet 
Ming,i&ri^pi^c,ft«!ltiiftfe^ni^^ " 
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Babylon is fallen, is fallen ! ih^t great city ! The destruction of Rom % 
mystical Babylon, seems to be the winding up of the prophecies, as far 
» as the present age; but previous to this it seems the vineyard of the 
earthy or the clusters of the vine of the earth, will be reaped. ^ 

We then enquire, I. What or where is the vineyard or vine of the 
earth? and what are we to understand by her grapes being fully ripe ? 

II. God*s judgments upon the vine of the earth. 

III. Where are they executed ? 

Now as the Jewish church was God's vineyard of old, (Isa. v. i-^ — S .) 
sol apprehend those nations and countries that were formerly, and are 
now blessed with the knowledge of God's will by the gospeU may be 
justly considered as the vineyard of God. Paul calls on us to behold the^ 
l^oodness and severity of God in changing his vineyard from Jews to 
gentiles— -—Europe and part of Asia may at least, I think, with great 
propriety, be considered as a great part of the vine of the earth. 

By the grapes being fully ripe, we are not to understand the fruits of 
holiness, righteousness, and peace; these moj^t certainly ought to have 
been the fruks thereof, but violence, injustice, and transgression, 

n. God's judgments on his vineyard. These are represented by an 
angel's " coming from out of the temple which is in heaven, with a 
sharp sickle in his hand, and another angel coming out from under the 
altar, which had power over fire, crying with a loud cry, Thrush in thy 
aharp sickle, and gather the clusters of the vine of the earth :" he did 
^; "and gathered the vine pf the earth, and cast it into the great 
winepress of the wrath of God, and blood came.out of the winepress, 
e-ven to tlie borse bridles, by the space of one thousand and six hundred 
furlongs." This shew* ihq greatness of the judgment, andperhaps the 
extent of it. 

&)me difficulty may arise in ascertaining who those angels, or rather 
messengers are. May we not suppose the prophecy to mean one power 
of thepolitical heavens calling to another, power, as anwissenger of 
Providence, to perform thi^ dreadful w.ofk in the. Chr^tian world, (so 
called) God's vineyard? Esp^ially when we consider that wicked fuen are 
^idtO;be God's sword and hand to theTighteous,Ps..x,vii. 13, H* "with 
Jiow xnucb propriety n^ay they be cpn^idered as his sword to his polluted 
.vineyard? . . - - 

I thiJik we may not be considered as doing violence tpjhe text to 
imagine tliese messengers of God's displeaHire to be the powers of th? 
|>oUti£^ heavens waging war with each other, ^nd thereby gathering 
th^cltl5ter« of the yine of the earth, and casting them into >he great 
winepress of the math of God. Will not this somewhat apply to tbf 
pcesepit state of Ihe Frencb and Italian emigrant clergy ? _ 

That the judgments of God on his vineyatd are just, and that no real 
Chrrtttarv Wftt4«i¥^«WJb Gotfsdeali^ w*^ it in thui^wfuUMmier, will 
-appeal', when he |>ut considers how Chrbtianity has been corrupted, ip 
Its , dpi^rines, ordinaAce^, pr©<^?ptS|, ;f«<l ^«mp«^;- . IV'^j^'t*^)? *^" Jf*?-"|[ . 
defaced by the traditioi»,,ia^die8^^'i^i^\9fdb c»f^ Wt^ «pw;^f* 

MitKa tyrannical dirfpoiitioni,.af^4 to which that the disf P^utf «▼« 
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t)i lU professors 'n general have rendered it odious in the eyes of God 
and men. 

ill. The next question is. Where is the winepress to be trodden ? 
^he answer is ready — «« without the city.** When Rome was about to 
fall ihio the handt of the Vfench Republic, almost every protestant 
txpedled great judgments on the ciiy; but behold it was given up 
without any great contest, and very little blood spilt, and the city 
remained entire. Again, wiien the FreiKh were pres:ed hard last 
campaign, behold it was given up again by capitulation, without 
bloodshed. The winepiess was trodden not in but without the 
City. What a late terrible conflidt this campaign in luly and elsewhere! 
vul what dreadful preparations are still making ! Surely the grapes of 
the vine of the eir.h aie fully ripe, and the messenger of Providence 
is thrusting in his sharp sickle, and gathering the clusters thereof, and 
the winepress is beginning to be trodden without the city. The city 
itself will fall, like a millstone in the great deep, when he who will 
ride on a white horse shall appear* 

These are the outlines of my thoughts on this portion of the 
Revelation of John, generally supposed an obscure passage, and which, 
with all due difference, I submit to the considjeration of your leaders, 
well knowing we ought to be very careful what we bring in as the 
subjedl matter of such a prophecy, and especially as to the time of its 
accomplishment. 1 will thank any of your readers to point out wherein 
1 may have erred in my conjedtures on this subject.' ' I know tha^t 
Providence best (and perhaps Providence only) will unfold »ucK 
portions of the word of a faithful God. If these views are in |iny wise 
good, I would make this improvement of the subjedt ^' namely, that it 
becomes the duty of every nation professing Christianity, )ea, and 
every church and people in those nations, nay, every ii^dividual, to 
enquire wherein they have perverted the gospel of Christ in its 
dodtrines, institutions, temper, and precepts— wherein they have denied 
his name— -and the authority of Christ, as intimately connedled with his 
name. God has commanded all men every where to repent— it is* « 
double duty in the present case. 

Yours, kc, 
BATTLE. W. A. 
. n— _ I ' ■■ ■ I Ill l^ 

AmMADFEKSJONS 
ON THE HOXTON STUDENTS " REMARKS:* 



SIR 

"DEADING in the Univcrsalist's Miscellany for March, an episilc 
entitled *' Remarks on the Spirit of Mr. Andrew Fuller*s last 
Letter,'* Icould not suppress, as 1 went along, the emotions of indignation 
and surprises till 1 came t« the last word, *viz> ** a Student,** when these 
sensations gave way to pity and compassion.*»What ptty, said I to 

Mm a 
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byself^ that this youth, who without douht, was sent to schoiol to learn 
his lessons, should so hx forget himseli, as to leave his books, to commence 
author, and |hat in so captious and cavilling a manner: for never did I 
before see such a complication of ill nature, virulence, and falshoodj^- 
so many unsupported assertions as in his epistle. And this before I have 
done, I hope to make appear to every person whose eyes are not blinded 
by Soc'uiianism or Uuiversalism.*— One would have naturally expelled, 
that the man who laid such heavy charges against anotlier, would have 
l>een tolerably, free from such things himself; and that a stripling at 
school would have treated an aged and respectable minister with a little 
decorum,^ especially after declaring ** I would be very cautious of 
censuring any one for maintaining what I consider as erroneous." But 
his theory and pra6lice are quite at variance. For Mr. Fuller, according 
to this candid youths account, is of •• a disposition hostile to the reception 
4f truth,— engaged in ** controversy merely to defend opinions, which 
have little but deep rooted prejudice to support them,— displays 
a spirit of arrogance and self sufficiency,— and little sense of decorum,'* 
&c.— All this accumulation of slander and illiberality occurs in the very 
- first paragraph, without a shadow of proof. It seems, gentle reader, 
tliat you must swallow thb compound of abuse, and believe it all to be 
true^ upon the' mere ^^ dixit of this same Hoxton Student ; for he 
does not attempt to o^er any thing in support of his assertions. 

That Mr. Fuller is of a disposition hostile to the reception of truth, 
ifc, Sif, I suppose Mr. F. will positively deny ; and they who know 
nim best will believe htm. And thiere is surely as much reason td 
believe him, as your youthful correspondent ; and some people Will 
believe much more reaison. As to wTiat this youth says, '* Opinions 
which have little but deep-rooted prejudices to sup^oh them," if 
everlasting destru£^i6n from the presence of the Lord; ^ttd from ih6 
|;lory of his power, be. as I suppose it is, one of these opinions, what 
** arrogance and self-sufficiency" does it betray in a youth at Schobl, to 
set up his confident assertion in opposition to the whole Christian world, 
a few only eiceptd. And if his furious zeal and intetnperate anger 
against Mr. FuUer had not got the better of his reason^ h^ woiild have 
aMpwcd that a man may believe in the dodlrlue of everlasting 
fnarishment, not from . .'* deep-rooted prejudice," but from a full 
convidtion of its truth* on the clear testimony of the word of God.-*- 
If he be acquainted with church history, (but perhaps 1 ought not to 
make the matter supposition) he knows that diis has been the general 
• judgment of the church in all ages. And he knows also, or may knoW# 
that though at different peiiods, his~faV6urite scheme has been brought 
forwards^ it never long maintained its ground, but sunk back again into 
its primeval obsqority. And from a letter which I lately saw, ttiis is the 
^ase at present in America. The writer says, ** soih'e of our mdst 
noted deists have tow^ed the tnee to J^us, and a number of imivcrtalists 
mve forsakeii tlieir delusiort, and eiiil^raced tlic truth." Ahd this, I 
flatter myself' will presently be the case in England : honi^e^^r, fbt the 
sake of soW respectable firieiids v^bo hiit t>ee4pi detiid^fd in^o llbS$ 



ielo^rinc, I sincerely wish it may be so ; for T am sadly afraid, that iditt 
Ihey have gained in speculation they have lost in piety. 

After a number of loose,' and, as s-^me people -would say, fiilse 
remarks, he proceeds to say, ** Throughout Mr. Fuller's letter appeait 
tlut resentment and animosity which nothing can excuse," Sec, but^ 
like every other part of his epistle, not a single attempt to prove what 
he says as such shall pass it over. 

He says again, " It is certainly true that some are as sincere in 

rejedting his dodtrin js as he can be in embracing and defending them.** 
Bui wliai, in the name of wonder, is this tt> the purpose ? Need he be 
told that deists and even atheists profess to be sincere ? though one party 
fejer.b revelation altogether, and the other denies the existence of God* 
We read in Scripture of persons being under such strong delusions that 
lliey should believe a lie ; and they may be under these circumstances 
sincere m believing a lie. But will this lessen their crime ?— ^I trow 
not. 

As to what this youth says re 'Kdling Mr. Fuller's not admitting it to 
be any proof of impartiality that his letters ar« permitted to appear in 
the U. M. I consider, like every thing else which he says, as nothing to 
the purpose. You, Sir, had repeatedly invited any person on the 
4Jontrary side, to offer their objeftions to your dodhrine^ it would 
therefore, have been' extremely partial indeed not to have inserted their 
pieces. 

The y6u<h adds, « Mr. Fuller's objefl in writing is not the discovery 
tf truth," &c. If this b not '* arrogance and self-sufficiency,'* 1 do 
not know what is. It is a youth of perhaps eighteen or twenty sitting' 
in judgment and passing sentence upon the heart and purposes of an 
^ged and venerab!e minister of Christ, who hai never, that I understand, 
given otcasion for such a Vile and unsupported slander upon his 
eondu6^. 

After having proceeded thus far, we are at length introduced to ah 
expression of Mr. Fuller; it is Xhli; '« the dodhine of universal 
restoration affords encouragement to a sinner going on still in his 
trespasses, and furnishes ground for hbpe and joy, even supposing him 
to persevere in sin till ^th.** Whether you or your firiends admit this 
position or not, 1 never yet met with a single person, except unive<*5alist^ 
l*rho did not express himself in this or similar language. What such t 
tmiformity of thought and expression can be attributed to, but a full 
ionvid^ion of its truth, I cannot cbnc^Ve. For surely you will no< 
pretend to siy that all wKo do not embrace your system are a sei of 
prevaricating hypocrites — that they believe in their hearts what they 
will not cdnfe^ vfrith their mouths— that they oppose yodr ^tem merely 
for dt^pbsitiotl" sake, and not from any convidrion of the truth of tbif 
Cfp'pdsite dddhine. And though I do not believe you. Sir, woold'say 
ib; yet yottr yodthful correspondent, in the heat of his intemperate zeal, 
jbes, in efi^t; make this assertion. 

As to what be says abotit Mr. Fuller being so extravagantly applauded 
^ his own party, 1 beg leave to set the youth right here, for he seemil 
to be qtntb iii the d«k. Mr. Fuller has nor been applauded (I do not 
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ULff extravagantly) by his own party only, as a pious Cl^Tistian, an tthW 
preaehert and sound writer, but also by other parties, of very different 
opinions, in some respedis, from himself* And notwithstanding the 
partial and summary way in which this Student describes the argument 
of Mr. Fuller's boo]c> " We Calvinists aire better Christiaiif than you 
Unitarians,** &c. &c. The truth of the fad is admitted by one or both 
of the gentlemen who attempted an answer, because, as Mr. Fuller 
very justly remarks, they profess to account for it. And lest this youth 
should have too high an opinion of his own judgment respeding Mr. 
Fuller's bpok, he will permit me to tell him, that not many days ago^ 
1 heard a zealous Universalist speak of it as a masterly performance. 

Just a word to what he says as follows ** Universalists and 

Socinians he (Mr. F.) classes with deists and libertines." No doubt 
Mr. Fuller had some reason for saying so. Vice g^ins the ascendancy 
over the human mind, not all at once, but by degrees. And it is the 
£rm opinion of the writer of these lines, that Universali&m and 
Socinianism, are steps which lead to libertinism and deism. Thus 
much, however, I do know, that some zealots for Universalism have 
been and now are libertines. And I know one at least who once was 
a zealous Universalist, but has gone through the foregoing gradations, 
and at this time glories in bis supposed superior knowledge, and openly 
professes himself a deist. I suppose he is sincere, and I am sincerely 
sorry for him. Before he eihbraced Universalism, lie saw and confessed 
the error of his ways, and promised fair to be an ornament to religion ; 
But alas ! he is fallen ! and yet now boasts o^his extraordinary acquisition 
in wisdom. Such things are ! 

Having made the foregoing remarks, it is time to conclude ; but this 
I cannot do without observing that there are two pariiculars in which 
your correspondent discovers a considerable portion of wisdom. The 
first is when he says, " It is not my intention to consider the arguments 
which Mr. Fuller has advanced.'* Very well judged, indeed* for 
your own sake, young man j because if you had entered into argument 
with Mr. Fuller, and he had thought proper to argue with you, I am 
well persuaded that you would have fallen like Dagon before the ark» 
The second is, when he conceals his name. And he would, 1 thloK* 
have discovered more wisdom, still, if he had concealed his place of 
residence. For even supposing his tutor to be a Socinian and 
Universalist, (for they frequently go together) yet I am sure no sensible 
candid gentleman would knowingly suffer such a torrent of miqualified 
and unsupported abuse to be obtruded on the public by any of his 
pupils. 

Thus much for the Hoxton Student. And now. Sir, permit me trt 
address a line or two to yourself. 1 hope the time is not far distant 
whep you and your other English.Universalists will follow the example 
of your American friends, /. e. forsake your delusion, and embrace the 
truth. And that you in particular, as a minister, instead of amusing; 
people with the notion, that if they go to hell, they shall most assuredly 
come out again, would employ your time and your talents in buildin|* 
vp die feiihful in their m!C»t,holy feiih, and warning sinners to flee fron\ 
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the wrath to come. With my best wishes that this may be the case, I 
beg leave to subscribe myself, 

AMICUS. 



IMITATION OF EASTERN PROFERBS. 

SIR, 

tF you approve of the followiog imitaiion of the eastern method of 



inslrudtion, it is at your service. 



PHILO HUMANICU3. 



CON of man, reverence thy Maker, 
By revering his image in thyself. 
Tliou wast formed for government ; 
Let not wrong tempers or a6^ions disgrace thy dignity. 
Let not thy pride be lost in seekinj^ undue power, 
But imitate thy God in doing good to his creatures. 
Let not thy ambition be for worldly dominion^ 
But to subdue thy passions — to govern thyself. 
Let hot wrath arise against a child of dust. 
But against the vices that degrade mankind. 
Be not thou jeajous for thine own glory. 
But for the happiness of society — for the glory of thy God. 
As the warmth of the day is lost in the shades of night. 
So, when darkness approacheth, let thine anger cease* 
Seek not to revenge thyself; 
Vengeance belongeth unto Jehovah : 
He alone can revenge without mafice ; 
He can punish whilst he corre6teth. 
Seek not to heap up riches to thyself; 
Soon shall thy life pass away — then who shall possess them ? 
Prudence andforethought belong unto man, as formed in the image 

ofGod; • 

Let them not degenerate into anxiety, least thy peace be destroyed. . 
Let the streams of thy beneficence flow around thee. 
Then shall thy condu6t display thy Creator. 
^9ek not thine own welfare, but the welfare of others ; 
So shall the eyes of mankind be upon thee for good. 
And the Dispenser of good and evil ihtll delight in bletsing thee. 
True wisdom is the daughter of experipnoe^ 
Be humble, or thoushalt not embrace fatr. 
God is omnipresent, and ordereth all things ; 
Commit thyself unto him in the path of duty, so dialt thou prosper. 
Wherefore shouldst thou »u8t on nan ? 
Man, fickle, weak, ignorant, subje^ tinto death. 
Wherefore shouldst thou ^eail>le at mxai 
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llian» who cannot foretell* much less hath he pofwer to orddn. 

Child of dust reTer^ the image of God in man ; 

Let not thy advice, thy adlions* thy thoughts, ever degrade ti. 



AlfSIVER 
TO 

QUESTION oy GOD'S REPENTING. 



srR» 
'T'filS monung on looking over your number for May, I obsenred the 
question on God's repenting. Having heretofore^ had my mind 
exercised on the same* shall, in &,very cursory manner set down what to 
mt appears a solution to the question, and which hath satis&ed my mind 
cm the subjedt. 

It hath given me much consolation that it is not reccocded of the 
Atpughty that he ever repented of any of his grachus 2i6h towards the 
«>ns of men, who have been enabled to cast their sole concerns on Him* 
who is not a man that he should lie, or the son of maai*that he should 
repent. 

True it i» the Lord is sometimes said to repent of \m JirovidttUiai 
(MT temporal favors conferred on us^ when we misuse* or abuse tbem>— 
hence the Lord* in many instances, a£U in the distribution or removal of 
earthly comforts* as if he were sorry, or repented him of the kiudness 
ibewn. 

But we are not to understand repentance ia Jehovah* as in ?ian, to 
be s change dfmindf but a change in canduB only* To conceive of a£hui 
repentance in Deity* in the common acceptation of the word, would be 
to undeify him* by reducing him to passions as a man— It therefore must 
be imderstood* when we read of repentance, in the Lord* a change* or 
alteration in his conduct* or dispensations, relauve to his.providei^tial 
blessings, for the mind of the Lord cai^iot alter, being of one mind, 
and none can turn him,, though he wills a dilFerent pro^edur^: in»the 
methods of his providence, ^no^ in the purposes of his grace. 

^lay we be enabled to put our confidence in the faithfulness, of that 
God who is faithfulness itself ^ apd let u? pray for a good uodecstauding 
iiall things* 

Yours, &c. 

BRIGHTOK. R.HUMB{lt 
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REMARKS ' 



ROBINSON CRUSOE AND HfS MAN FRIDAY. ^ 

/ 

AS i occasionally »ee your yroxk, in looking ovej No. XXXVIL for, 
Jano^y i ioo, 1 met with an Extract of Robinson Crusoe's Dialogue 
wkh his man Friday concerning the Devil j taken from Dr. Kippis> life 
of DeFoe» in bis Blogrs^hiaBcittanmcat which its transcriber Mr. Evan^,. 
co(isi4er0as V A curiaos. anecdote ri»pe£tiivg the dodtrine of UniYersal, 
Reitor^tion,'* and on which, relying oa your impartiality, 1 beg^leave^ 
to o4S^ a few remarks,, for iosertioa^ftoon as copvetrient* - , 

Were.it twt for eur natural prodepessto receive whatever appears 
, congemal with our views, 1 should hafdiy sjuppoge the insertion of that, 
extract couid have been ju<^lged, favourable to, tius , object of ' y out . 
Miscellany,.. but on the contrary, pr^udicfil.to it} ,on account of its 
tnconqiM^tency to furnish zay/iroofiot its support Even ia Dr. KippisY 
•wn^ esdmation, if not Mr. B.'s also, it is itxsut&cient tq mcertain so much. 
as, whether DeFoe*s opinion coincided with the dockrtn^ : hut if it didU 
unless hb opinion were in&lUble, its weight in ^e scale is a mere 
feather. The extradt merely set» before us an imaginary character,. 
« rejoicing in the sentiment ; on what grounds remain to be examined : 
in the interim, permit me to ask* what is likely to be though of the 
indtvtdual# ^^fuise religious opinion can be either, gratified ot 
ftrengthned by so fiditious a testimotual ^ Or of that system whose' 
advocates can so readily catch at it ? for says Mr. £., ** Certain it is, that 
the honest unsophisticated heart of Friday thought, and revoked \n the 
thought, that the mercy of the Supreme Being would embrace the whole, 
ereation.** 

** Many ftie displays o( natural sentiment (says Dr. Kippis) occur in 
Robinson Crusoe s man Friday.'* How are we to understand the Dr.? 
. Doeslie oaly mean to say that lutural sentiment is finely displayed ia 
Friday? Or that Ftiday's natural sentimertts- themselves are, fine? From 
.the extradt, the latter seems to be his ppiniQai, to concur in which, 
however, some may possibly hesitate : not pnly<becaus<; natuf^ sentiment 
u* in, general, ihsufficicmt to. determine ,what is f^uth ;^ bu^ eyen, in 
pirticttlar, on account iu(.thefigtire it cuts in this very dialogue, wherein 
*tis certam DeFoe has finely delineated its mtsoonception,its dissatisfadtipn 
with scripture, ^d its consequent aptness t^imlvibte ^a<^^ with all these^ 
circumstancet in view, it ia truly curious tb2|t:^W<%K's n^^ural seatim^t 
riiould be pfoduced in fiivoiif of aay.dodtfine :, pr that> ^whatever praise 
may be doe to . bis honesty of hoar^ M ihQt)M bq complemented with 
having an iaij^A/i//^'a/«/one'l ; • „: ...no. ^t ^ 

. Net rtheiess, it. is only by' this compUiQefilU p»i<d to Friday at* the, 
expeaceof the hcmesty. and' truth -of aU who fdil^ from hiiii, thal^ 
the cxtra^ in question is moulded to serve thtVlJJiXer9»lI>o<^trii^. ^ia 
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rather strange that a gentleman of Mr. E.*s candour, should suffer such 
an insinuation to escape his pen, and tho* it possibly arose from that glow 
of heart, which sometimes carries us bipyond ourselves, yet, such a manner 
of expression always wears an ill ^pearance, as tho* deficiency of 
argument. w«r« supplied by artiEce j and, but fur this compliment (of 
which the latter part is groundless, and the whole of it, thro* iu insidious 
complexion, ofiensive) I dont know» Sir, thatl should have troubled 
cither you or myself with these Hnef* 

Having said, it Is certain De Foe has finely delineated themisconceptioD, 
3tt. of natural sentiment, give me leave to justify the ^^rtion, by 
appealing to the ex\n£k before us. •• Fri^ being ioforaied by his 
toaster that Ood was stronger iHan the deril, iaaks^ ** If God iMidv 
strong, much might aithe deviU why God not kill the devil, so make 
him no more wicked?** What a spec!iiBfen.i8 here of the miscoao^ptioa 
arising from fiatural sentiment 1 for tho* the idea may be^very natural in 
the mouth of so ignorant a cl^ra6^, still it ts exceedingly mmote from? 
truth. By this unexpected question, his master is well represented as 
surpriz^ and embarrassed, from whiphstate^ ** having receverd himself 
a little, he answers, ** That God would at last punish the detvii sev^ely ^ 
that he is reserved for judgment and is to be casi into the botfonlcss pit 
to dwell with evcriasting ^e." Is not this answer truly grounded ou. 
scripture? but with this, it seems, the natural sentimem df Friday remaiift 
dissatisfied, for, says the extra£(, «* Still, however* Frkiay not bein^ 
satisfied, returns upon his master^ repeating his words^-;-*^ I^serve at 
last ! me no understood. . But why not kill the devil now ^ why not kill 
great ago ?** For thb Crusoe endeavours to account by rejJ!^ing-— " You. 
may as well ask me why Cod does not kill you and me, when we dot 
wicked things here that offend him; we are reserved to repent and be 
pardoned.** Now as Crusoe confounds two such different states as that 
of the devils, wh6m God ^ijiared not, but cast down into hell to be 
reserved unto judgment, and that of wicked men upon earth whom 
God, in long sufiertng, does spare that thef may repent and be pardoned, 
here is ^^tfaUacy, which the natural sentiment of the illt-tauglit Friday, 
presently imbibes ; and produces that mighty cffeAionait9Xi^^tx}At. E. 
so muct admires, '«* Well, Well, thit well ; so you^I^ devil,:4ai wi^pked^ 
ALL preterve, repent,— Cod pardon all.'* Wiiat therefore does this 
conversation exhtbtt^but a striking eJtamfiU of natunjlsentiment*' finally 
becoming the dupe oJFsophlstty? M^hkoh, as it afibrds^tho instiNiaivi^ ksson 
that our retig^ns mistakes are considei^ly owing to the ioQueuce of; 
natural sentiment, was Very improfrtdendy indeed brought forward to 
corroborate the Uiiiversal lX)^tn«. ' • - 

Be it moreo^ remarked Crusoe's answer is notody ivery deceptive, 
by blending togctI»er the ease^of devils in hell, widi ttmx of wicked meft 
\ipon earth, B^r^fvea ^caselif iIm lutmls very IttiperfBOly stated;-*' W« 
are reserved to repent and be pardoned,** as tho* ther^pentSB^aiUI 
piirdbn df wicked Bif& lierie» wer^^an cndi^Iotely^certaint-ltttto which 
their being reserved, is an nkeparabk mean. Tbos every things of 
futmre punishment fi^kiedfer endless or llptted>. being qutaie lost sights 
9f» Friday of course naturaUy feif«rs^< All wicked, all presetveH^epeot 



«— God pardon all.** Thb inferexKe tberefbre, by asserting too much^ 
ausert^ just nothhtf • . ^ 

It may now be reqv^ts to mgn ae tttf t aa oti fer lfey p c 's putting 
such an exceptionable answer into the mouth of Crusoe ; and ifjthjt 
lesson above mentioned were not his design, there is but another whtcli 
maY "prove satilfii6!ory to every one, /. e. attention to ckm-affer. Criltoe^ 
th ihstriiCHng the ignorant savage, is not intended to represent aminbtv 
of the g()8pe!, hot merely the plain well-disposed seaman; 'wh^ prcsseti 
arid pti2xled by his asan*s out of the way question, is doithjf'the best ffo 
am : trader ^eie drcQtiSit»)cea» and In an^ff-hand ansWerUo^fkrs fUlh^ 
iixto inaccuracy and hStifCf, li as happily conceived, av*tt^ ecc^tirfc 
'fSatnral aenritiient is, vdrdi Is'dis^ayed in fV'.day . In thb point of vleW 
l>e foe dhfnes'si lA audm. But, to liqpp6se (With Dr. K.) he possibly 
ifltended ** cov^ertly to losimulie that thc^e ll&ight be a more merdfttl 
'^£strtbiifti6n oftMi^l^ in the Ifibai liesiilts of divine^providenoe than lie 
^Arefd tt dttt tim^ openly to ekhlbli/' k not only to suppose him ih 
!^dtflbrient logidah, but also viery iluilbrtttnate in the choice of Ma 
^ttura6^ert-->TheJ4ya!«/ih/ ak/V/^';r^ s^unan, and the ignorant Udinw^ Sa 
m^ifeh retenrt^ling the blind leading thebfmd, db very ill suit such 'a 
ptirpose ; and can stamp no validity on the aentiment«wBut if» on tfie 
other handt we for a moment imagine that he intentled to etposelHe 
^fallacy of the do6hriney or to satyrize both its teachers nSd disciples too, 
vlrottld It not hi^been difficult for him, Consistent with christiaii chai^ty, 
16 lave- struck out a more suitable, or mortifying an erpedient ?-i-fllttt 
a!s sdch a desi^ as thb wt>uld cdrtainly j;>r0ve unsatlslaf^dry toDe Tbe's 
J^Mtiar adddnirk #e veiU drop ir, by SayiVi^ in onr tttVoJ ^Autps it may 
bfe ^dg too Sir to assert he had any sUc^ intention. 

iud th^seitriiEl^^ bken madi on an anonymbns piece, there Me maiiy 

•THitiMftetttS Which wotild have tnade i6e gladly a^il myself of the 

Ol^peHtndiy bf Hitting this be anonymous too^^-bat' since Ihii case is 

di&rent, I feel it incumbent on tne toad otherwise, and thei^fore, %t 

4^ith all due rl»t>e6i to Mir. Evans and youreself, subscribe myself 

Yours ill the gospel of truth. 

rttst^ ttucotktuiiis. t W. BURGESS. 

■ II [ iiii 11'^ I '1 =5^368= I . ii ' II I H I n I ;i g 

tfUERY ON SCARLETT'S TESTAMENT. 
atK, 



atK, / 

OOMINGover Mh Scarlett's. Testament, I observe the Greek word 
^ k^ik» ii liAifoniily translated idmffrse. If this is the tme idea of the 
Greek votti^ weuklit dtt h«ve bean, more prepjrir to ha^ rendered 
Math. ill. II. (and similar places) ** 1 indeed immerse you in water/* 
iiQtte4d (iC4|iyinf ^ w/M wAtcr?*' Toaay* 1 dip you witk water ik not 
:fydper« . . ^ . • • . ' ' ' ' 

Bu&WASB. . T. BAY NE, 

■ ' J I', ' ' M ■ ■ rr^ 
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ACCOUNT OF THE INQUISITION. 

TNNOCEjrr the Third, a Pope ^ enteipri^ing as. hje was successful in 
his enitsrprizes, having sent Dpminic, with some missionaries* i^to 

.loQguedoc* these men so irritated the Heretics they were sent,t<$.aH)iverU 
that most of them were assassinated at Toulouse* xi\ the year 1,900. It 
was then he caU^d iu tor aid temporal arms, atyl pubj^i^hed agaiiist them 
A qrusade^^ granting, as is u^ual with the Popes on similar jocca&ions, all 

Jun^ of ip4uigences aad p^dons to xliomc ^^hoshould arp against these 

.JdoMmfi/IWh 9A br stilted, these ianfbr.^uwi^ jn^, l^in[^n<J, Count o^ 
Toulouse^ wiif CQQstrai^ed to suVoaift*- •'f he4nhaUitants.were passed on 
the edge ot the sword, n^itl^QUt dist|ni(tf9)) of age or sajl* , It was then 

.be established that scourge of jS^Mffij^c^X^^ Imqum^xio^ :. for bavini; 
considered that, f hough all might )|e compelled to submit by, arms, tl^e 
ought remnn numbers who would, profess particulfur,, dogmas, Iwi 

, establisbedjhis sanguinary tribunal solely to io&pedt into aU i^milies, and 
eatamine all. persons who thty | opined were unfriendly to ih«, interests 
of ^onte Dominic did so m uch by b la car^ and contimied pursecutioii$» 
that he firmly established it at Touloivic. 

it was a»)ai« as the y^r 1,4^4 that it became known in SpaifH It waa 
^1^ tQi^Pop^U^pn, Johnde Torquemada, that the court ot Some ow«d 
th|a phl^alion. ^^.{i^wf^ the qonkssor of Queen Isabella, he. had 

'. c^tortefd^om.ber a promise, that, if ^yer she ascended the throne, she 

.would iise every means to ^atirpate hereby ao4 hitretics. Ferdinand 
: ^tuui^ conquered Grenada,, and (lad chaced from ^ Sp^ish realms 

. B^titude^ ofninfprtuiMte Mpor. A few had remained ; who, with the 

, Jifws, <ie obliged to become ^hrijtians : they at iea^i ^\^i^mi^fi^ tjai^e ; 

. but it wi^ w.cli Hnovi^p that both Ab«^e,p^ti|«» na^f^i^)^ /esp^d their 
own firtiudicest rather dian those, pf the phristians^ ; ; ; ; 

1 orquemada pretexided that this dissimuliUicn,w4Diu|d greatly hurt the 
interests of the Holy Religipn. The, queen listened with respei'tful 
, ^ diffidence to her confessor i and, at lergtb, gained over tlje j^iig to 
consent to the establbhmeiu of this barbarous tribunal. 1 orquemada, 
indefatigable in his zeal tor the holy seat, m the space of fourteen years 
that he exaretsed thepflice ot chief tpquisitpr,. peisecmcyd near eighty 
thousand persons, of whom six ihouiftfH;! were condfimnedterthe t ames^ 
Voltaire attributes the taciturnity of the Spaniards to the utti^ersal 
horror Such proceedings ^praadt.rHe'sayst*^' A general jealousy m^ 
suspick»tookpessessionofaH<rankaot\^eopie: frrendshi|>'and sociability 
were ail a%4m end ! Brothers w«rei airaid of brcthet^^ tathtrs of their 
cbil^Q. ' ' ' • ' . . 1 \, .! 

Let us contemplate a sHght sketch' ci that Pxs^pTiaM which, with 
the destru6tion of the Bastile, we hope is extinguialied througfaoitt 

.^Europeb . r 

Duriug the pontificate of Slxtus the fifth the Inqtxtsidon was powerful 
and rigorous in Rome. Muretws, in writing to De Thou the historian, 
^ays<^«< we dp not know ^hat becomes of the people here. H^m^X 
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•very day, when I riie I hear* with an alarming tarprixe» how mch an 
one has disip eirtrd. We dar« not whUper our suspictoos: tht 
Inqutsitioa wou d e iminedialeiy at our doon ** 

Taverner* in his Travels, infoms iis» tliat a man of letters, who had 
fallen into the K\^d% of H>e inqu sitort, said, tl^t noit.tng troubled him so 
mucli as the i^norofce^olf the inquisitor aad his council when they put 
any question ; so thit'he inclined lo )>eIievo that not one oi them had 
tca}U read (he ScrtpuresI • / ' ' 

Dr Grainger atford^ us a curious piece of information. He assures us, 
that in I U rc;membrance, a A^rTf/.jhat had been ta«4;ht to tell the spots 
vpon cards the hour of the day, &c. by 8<giMficant tokens, was, together 
with hi5 owmr, put into the inquistiii m for ^M of them dealing with the 
devil !— L'he mats who teacnes a Aoru, m t^ pre^.ent day, will be much 
better paid than the philOho^hcr Wii6 instruds hs scholars. 
- The Inq^ThttionTtaTechdScn to punish heretics by fire, in preference 
to any other punishment ; because Bayle assures u>) it Is to elude the 
ma vim, Ecilesia non nonht ianguinemt which they conceive to be 
obstrved m the^e ptinisHmtrnts ; as burning a man, they iify, does not 
break hi i bones p or shed hts ^/pt^/— Religion has her quibbles as wcU as 
Law. 

Although we imagine that the Jk'es of this terrible tribunal are 
extinguished, its ashes may ye I KlllUie. It was only -as far back as the 
' year 1761, that Gabrie Malagitda, an old man of seventy, was burnt by 
these e^ttOgeUeal'tekeettttoiiers. 'His verbal process*V^ printMi at 
Amsterdam, r76a^''ftrt>m ilie t^sboh copy. And ' for'' what was tMi 
nnh.ppy Jesuit condemn^U Not» as some 'have ima|^tned, for his 
having t>een concerned in a consptr^rcyagainst the Kinfg of PortugaL No 
other charge is hid to him in h^ verbal prOCtfss, but thitt of having 
indulged certain heretical notions^ which any other ^ibunal than tiuit of 
the Inquisition wourd bavelook^ tfjxmas theddirioitt fancies of an old 
fauatic Will posteriy beiiete ihit,^ii) the eighteenth teifkhiry, an aged 
visionary was led to the stake, fdr having said, amongst other 
extravagancies, that — ^ Thfc holf 'Tifgin having eommamkd him to 
wrte the life of Anti-Christ, toli^ iiim that he, Mahgrida; tvas a second 
John, but more dear than John the Evangelist : that there v ere to he 
^ree Anti-Cbrists, and that the laat shou d be bom at Mi!an, o a Mot k 
aikl a Nun^ in the year 1920 ^ and that he would m^^y Proserpnie, one 
of the infernal furies/' 

It was for such ravings as these the unhappy oM man was burnt; 
whi ^. I repeat onee nwre, was tmxjort^yeor^ og" ! 
* ' ' ■ -""'" ■' • ' ■■■ ■■ *ii^ 

V '» . 
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POETHY. 



TO A niEND ON HIS MARHIAGE. 






.g^JEST be the &y ;whfdi crowM *at iwutQiI loye^ 

.Unerring^ WUdoiQ tot ofdatnM above^ 
What native iDStin^i^ or^exti:riorjcharii8i 
Fi/:at;r^*d the tum^ilt o/loYe*s softalanm? 
What sweet ijiduccmc^t taught tie bi«a^ to move^ 
The soul to Upguish(,^d, theheart to tore ? 
Twas wianipg p^tjr ai^ fcwe coiyoin^^ 
That spoke the innate beauties of the mind ; 
Cewientiijig Fnendship.jentJier gentle ai^ 
And crowned the h^qppf c^e jt^t prud^^^e.made t 
S^taneous efforts ip|nQ*d tbe mutual fice, > 
And.grace inherent s^o6Uf7*d detiie. 

May heay*!^ propitious bless you frMa above^ 
Ati4 Ccowb with many a pledge your mutual loTe^ 
The father's virtues in the boys be ioxmd^ 
The mother's graces in the ^rls abound : 
' Maria's charms include whatever we knowp 
Cv^ heighten joy» orsoften care b^ow $ 
Her sweet converse shall soothe thy future hourly 
•A^d strew t^e rugged path of life with ilow'rsj 
lP%<onstant bliss shall all her care employ^ 
And her bright viriue teach thee how to die t 
Her gentle hand support thy drooping head* 
When all tl^ joys of human life are fl6d. 

The great firtlCaus^ the Sire of heav*n and eardi» 
Who gate all amtfi^ed being birthy 

«& 

-4* -« Sflife_ J^ 



Saw Adam tolitwry fa * » tg w hni gticore^ 

And want tht tw^Ci society of .Eire ; ' 

Hef new-made fona redoubled all his joyt» 

And heightened ev*ry charm, of Paradise. 

The world* without a soft congenial rnind^ 

Is bm a tiresome medley of m^amkiod -, 

And heaven, to make the dravf^ht of iHe ge down^ 

Has, in the cup of frail existeace» .thrown 

Those fiuf^qmpanioA&ofottr leisure bouck 

Whose tender ininds refine our mental pow*rs) 

Whatever we wish below to cbarrn the mind» , 

We in a virtiiouB woman richly find. 

The highest point to which our passtont lOnntf 

Is to be truly lov'd — and fondly love. 

Of all the joys that God to maAi has gtv*n. 

A happy marriage most resembles heav*n ! 

Of all the plagues that language e*er could telU 

lt*s sad reverse the most resembles hell! 

If love and harmony you would preserve. 
Avoid, by carefulUteps, that fiend Reserve: 
Let both alike with conscious pleasure see, 
A gen*rous mind from fake deception firee. 
Let both in each a meet companion find. 
Indulgent, tender, affiible, and kind ; 
Devoid of art, let each attempt to prove^ 
A greater warmth of undissembled love : 
In joy, in sorrow, or in pain or ease. 
Let each alike be studious how to please- 
In ev*ry trial take an equal share. 
Each bear a part, and strive to lessen care. 

Your setting sun, when life*s short day is o'er. 
Shall rise unclouded, and go dawn no more i 
His genial rays shall ev'ry care destroy. 
And stamp eternal all your future joy. 
In that blest clime where suns revolve no more^ 
And saints with seraphim their God adore. 



W.H. 



THE CHRISTIAN ADDRESSEIX BY HIS UrATCA 

■DELIEVER, when behokBng me. 
An emblem oC thyself here see t 
My springs are hid from outward sh'fcw. 
My ticking pulse a)ncear<l from view j 
And yet my face the hours disclose, 
Th' effedt appear^ tho* hid the cause : 
My work admitting no dela^ 
I constant serve thee night fnd day. 
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So CliristjBfit let lief mvarcl light 
Enjoyed in Christ, appesr in sight ! 
Let outward works to all pioclaiiii» 
Thy faith anfeign*d in Jesu's name! 
For surely feith in Jesu's blood. 
Will te ch to love the thing that's good I 
AVhat God hath join d let none div de. 
No tree that's good its fruit can hide : 
Siut let not works assume Christ^s place» 
Thou rt justifyM alone by grace. 
Thus Faith ami works in Lone agre% 
This lesson^ Christian, learn of me. 



EPITAPH 
ON SAMUEL LOrE, A, M. iN BRISTOL CArHED RAL. 

"TTTHEN worthless grandeuir decks th' embellished uni^ 

No poignant g^ef attends the sable bier» 
But when distingubhed excellence we mouni. 
Deep is the sorroWf genuine the tear. 

Stranger ! shouldst thou approach this awful shrine» 
The merits of the honoured dead to seek» 

The friend, the son, the Christian, the divine. 
Let those who knew him, those who lov'd him, speak. 

Oh ! let them in some pause from anguish say. 
What zeal inspir'd^^what (iai'th enlarged his breast. 

How soon th* unfettered spirit wing'd its way. 
From earth to heav*n» from bre^^tng to be blest ! 
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UNIVERSALIST'S MISCELLANY 



FOR AUGUST, 1800. 



NATURAL HfSrOR Y. 



T7ROM our former observation! it is evident, that both the earth and the 
sea appear to be in a state of continual change. 

The earth is the common storehouse that supplies continual subsistence 
to men, animals, and vegetables. But the matter which is thus derived 
from it is soon restored again, and laid down to be prepared for fresh 
mutations. 

The transmigration of souls, an ancient do£lrine, which 'at this day 
prevails much in the Eait', is doubtless false and whimsical ; but 
nothing can be more certain than the transmigration of bodies. The spoils 
of a savage beast, or of the most contemptible reptile, may go towards the 
formation of the greatest king 5 and, on the contrary, as Shakespear 
observesr panrcles of the body of Caesar may be employed in stopping 1 
beer-barrel. 

'Changes are daily taking place in all animated nature, besides which, 
the internal tires of the earth, the deviation of its rivers, the falling of it* 
inountains, and the filling up of its valiies, are daily altering its surface ; 
so that modern geography cannot, often tmcs, recognize the rocks, the 
hills^ and valiies which history once described. 

But the changes which liappen upon the surface of the earth, are 
generally slow and gradual in their progress. On the contrary, those of 
the sea are so rapid, violent, and perpetual, that inquietude seems u 
natural to its waters as fluidity itself is. , 

As the ocean is continually changing, and labouring internally, it may 
be presumed that it pr<^duces great changes upon those parts of the earth 
which are most subjedt tojts influence, particularly upon its shores. Add 
this is indeed the fa6^, for it is perpetually making considerable alterations 
either by overflowing its shores in one p|ace, or deserting them in 
another : by covering over whole tradh of country, that were cultivated 
VOL.iy. * Go 
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and peopled, at one time, or by leaving Its bed to be appropriated %a 
the. purposes of vegetation, and to supply a new theatre for tiumaii 
industry at anoiher. 

In this struggle betwixt the earth and sea for dominion, the greatest 
number of our shores seem to dviy al! the rage of ihe wavesj both by their 
height, and the rocky niaierials of which tliey are composed The coast 
of Italy for instance, are boracred with rocks of miirble of diiFereut kimL:, 
the quarries of which may easily be distinguu^licd at a distance from the 
»ea, and appear like perpendicular columns of the uiusl beautiful kinds 
of marble, ranged along the shore. In general, the coasts of France,, 
from Brest to Bourdeaux, are composed of rocks ; as are those of Spain 
and England, which defend the land, and only are interrupted here apd 
there to give an egress to rivers, and to grant the conveniences of bays 
and harbours to our shipping. It may be in general remarked, that 
wherever the sea is most violent and furious, there the boldest shores, and 
of the most compa^^ materials, are found to oppcse "rr." " 

There are many shores which are several hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, against which tl;e sea, when swoln wiili tides or storms rises and 
beats with inconceivable fury. In the Orkney Isles, where the shores 
are thus formed it sometimes, in a storm, rises two hundred leet, and 
dashes up its spray, together wiih&and, and oiheif substance^, upon tlui 
land, like showers of rain. 

From hence we may conceive how the violence of ilie sea.and the 
boldness of the shore, may be said to have made each other. , Where the 
sea meets no obstacles^ ii spreads its waters with a gentle swell, till all 
its power is destroyed, by wanting depth to aid the motion. But when 
its progress is checked in the miusi, by the prominence of rocks, or the 
abrupt elevation of the land, k diahes with all ibe force of its depth 
against the obstacle, and forms, by its repealed violence, that abruptness 
of the shore which confines its impetuousiiy. 

. Where the sea is extremely deep, or very much vexed by tempests, 
it is no small obstacle that can confine jts rage j and for this reason we see 
the boldest shores projected against tlie deepest waters, al! less 
impediinenls having been long before surmounted and washed away. 
Perhaps of all the shores in the world, there is not one Ivgher thim that 
on the west of St. Kilda; which, upon admeasurement, has been found 
to be six hundred fathwns perpendiL uiar above die surface of the water. 
Here also, the sea is deep, turbulent, and dreadfully agiiated \\ itl^ 
storms f so that it requires great force in the shore to oppose its violence. 

In many parts of the world, and particularly upon the coasts of the 
East Indies, the shores, though not high above water, are generally very 
deep, and consequently the waves roll against the land wUh great weight 
and irregularity. This rising of the waves against the shore, is called by 
mariners, iA^ surfofthf sea ; and in shipwrecks is generally fatal to such - 
as attempt to swim on shore. In this case, no dexterity in the s^wimmer, 
no float he can u^e, neither swimming girdle nor cork-jacket will save 
him ; the weight of the superincumbent wave breaks upon him at once, 
and crushes him with certain ruin. $ome few of die natives, however. 
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liave the art of swimming, and of ravlgating their little boats near those 
shores^ where an European is sure of instant destrudlicn. 

In places where the fnrce of i^hc ?p-i is !es? violent, or its tides less rapid, 
the shores are generally seen to d*"ic«?jKl v. ith a more- gra'liial declivity. 
Over these the waters of the tide steal by almost imperceptible degrees,* 
■coTering them for a large extest, and leavij)g them bare on its recess. 
Upon these shores, as before observed, the sra seldom beats with any great 
violence, as a large wave has not depth suflicient to float it onwards, so 
that there are only to be seen gentle surges making calmly towards land, 
aud lessening as they approach. 

As the se?, in the former description, is generally seen to present 
prospedh of tumult and uproa-, here it more usually exhibits a scene of 
repose and tranquility. Its waters When surveyed from the precipice, 
appear of a mudy greenish hue, arising from their depth and position to 
the eye; when regarded from a shelving shore, near ihe colour of the sliy, 
and seem rising to meet it. The deafening noise of the deep sea, is 
here converted into gentle murmurs; instead of the water's dashing 
against the face of the rock, rt advances and recedes, still going forward 
with hut just force enough to push its weeds and shells, by insei^ible 
approaches, to the shore. 

Beside these • already described, there are still other shores, which 
either have been raised by art to oppose the approaches of the sea, or 
from tr.e sea gaining ground are threatened with eminent destrud^ion.' 

I'he sea being thus seen to give aixl take away lands at pleasure, is, 
without question, one of the most extraordinary considerations in all 
natural history. In some places it is seen to obtain the superiority b^ 
slow and certain approaches; or, to burst io at once, and overwh Im all 
things in undistinguished destru<^Vion ; in other places it departs firom iti 
shores, and where its waters have been Known to flow, it leaves fields 
which are soon covered with the most beautiful verduhe, . 

The formation of nevi lands, by the sea continually bringing its 
Sediment to one place, and by the accumulation of its sands in another, is 
a circumstance easily conceived of. We have had many instances of this 
in England. That line flat country in I/incolnshire, called Holland, was 
produced Vn this manner : and the sea ?5 receding still along that coasts 
so that the inhabitants of that part observe continually new and valuable 
lands added to their former possessions. That tradt of country betwixt 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk, called the Wash, and which for centuries has 
been overflowed at high water, is gradually rising. The sea does not 
now cover the extent of it which it formerly did, and even where it 
continues to. overflow, the water is less deep than formerly. Probably, 
therefore, in a few years, by a liyle help from human industry, there will 
be a considerable portion of rich land recovered from the ocean to the 
use of man, in this part. The Dogger Bank, a well known sand betwixt 
England and Holland, receives fresh accumulations every day, so that in 
<ime the p\ace may probably become habitable earth. 

We could mention many other places where t1>e sea has been known 
to »ecede and leave considerable portions of habitable land ^ but a great 

002 
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part of Holland exhibits the most remarkable instance of this : for tH?s 
country appears almost universally to have been in former daysoveriio^-eii 
by tile sea. Bufibn says, that the surfoce of the earth in HoUaod is 
below the level of the sea. '* I remember (says he) upon approaching^ 
the coast, to have looked down upon the country, as into a valley.*' 
Some part of our own country exhibits the same appearance. I have 
seen» when standing upon Dimchurch Wall, inRumit^y Marsh, that the 
sea has, at high wateir, appeared ten or fifteen feet higlter than the huad 
within. 

The industry of the Dutch people is incredible; they have embanked 
their territory at vast expence, and with continual labour ftod care are- 
forced to keep up their dams in order to prevent the sea from reclaiming^ 
its ancient possession. 

The large province of Jucatan, a peninsula in thegulph of Mexico, 
is laid to have been formerly a part of the sea ; this tradi, which stretclie» 
out into the ocean an hundred leagues, and is above thirty broad, t» 
every where, at a moderate depth below the surface, composed of shells, 
which shew that its land once formed the bed.of the sea. 

Thus numerous are the instances of new lands having been produced 
from the sea, which is brought about two different waysj first, by the 
waters raising banks of saixiandmud where their sediment is deposited, 
and, secondly, by their relinquishing the shore intirely, and leaving it 
to the industry of man. 

But as the sea has been thus known to reiede from some lands, so has 
it, by fdial experience, been found tp encroach upon others; and 
probably these depredations on one part of the shore, may account for 
their departure from another; for the current which rested upon some 
ceitain bank, having got an egress in some other place, it no longer 
presses upon its former bed, but pours all its streams into the new 
etitrance, so tljat every inundvitionof the sea may be attended with some 
correspondent dereliction of another shore. . * , 

However this may be, there are instances of the sea having buried 
whole provinces in its bosom. Many countries which have been thus 
destroyed, still bear melancholy witness to the truth of history, which 
relates their inundation, and the remains of houses, churches, and castles 
arc yet perceived at the bottom of the water. 

One of the greatest inundations which have happened in England i^ 
that which lormed the Godwin Sands, by overflowing the vast estates 
of Earl Godwin. Those sands are well known to those who navigat* 
the Engiish Cliannel. They are very dangerous, and have swallowed 
up many gallant ships. 

In the year 1 546 an eruption of the sea destroyed an hundred thousand 
persons in the territory of Dort ; and a yet greater number round 
Dullart. In Friezland and Zealand there were more than three hundred 
villages overwhelmed, and the ruins continue to be seen at the bottom 
of the water in a clear day. The Baltic Sea has, by slow degrees, 
covered a large part of romerania, and, among others, destroyed and 
Overwhelmed the famous port of Vinetta. In the same manner fhe 
Norwegian Sea has formed several little islands from the main land| and 
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still daily advances upon the continent. The German Sea has advanced 
tipott the shores of Holland, near Catt, so that the ruins of an ancient 
citadel of the Romans, wlsich was formerly upon this coast, are now 
actually under water. And ii is a fadl well known, that in tlie bay o£ 
Brighthelmstone, in Sussex, and especially at the town of Brighton, 
the sea is fortinually encroaching upon the land, and yet the cliff ts 
from twenty to forty or fifty feet in height along that shore. The 
depredations which the sea commits at this place, are owing to the vast 
weight of the waves, which, in a strong south-west tvindi come in from 
the Atlantic, and fafl with incredible force upon the land, I myself 
remember a large and massy battery for heavy cannon,, being torr, up, 
overturned, and destroyed, by the prodigious force of the sea, at 
Brighton. 

To those we might add many more instances froin our own historians, 

or those of other countries, all of whom abound in them but these 

may sulfice. 

There are some shores on which the sea has made temporary 
depredations. It has overflowed a* country, and after remaining perhaps 
some ages, it has again retired of its own accord, ppbeen driven back by 
the industry of man. Th^ Isle of Ely, in the days of the venerable 
Bede, about a thousand years ago, was one of the most delightful spots 
in the whole kingdom. It was not only richly cultivated, and produced 
all the necessaries of life, but grapes also that afforded excellent wine. 
The accounts of that time are copious in the description of its fertility; 
its rich pastures covered with flowers and herbage ; its beautiful groves 
and wholesome air. But the sea, breaking in, overwhelmed the wlK)le 
country, took posses.sion of the soil, and totally destroyed one of the 
most most fruitful vallies in the world. Its air, from being dry and 
healthful, became most unwholesome, and clogged with vapours ; and 
the small part of the country, which, by being higher tlian the rest, 
escaped the waters, was soon rendered uninhalii table from the no:!cious 
vapours of the neighbouring parts. Thus the whole continued under 
water for some centuries j till, at last, the sea, by the same caprice 
which had prompted its invasion, began to abandon X\\t country in like 
manner. It has jiow continued, for some 'ages, to relinquish its former 
conquests j and although the • present inhabitants cannot boast the 
luxuries of the former, yet they find ample means of subsistence. The 
country is continually improving in air, soil, and produ6lions j and the 
fenny parts are yearly retrenched, and brought more into cultivation by 
the industry of the inhabitants in draining them. 

Although history be silent as to many other inundations of the like 
kind, where the sea has overflowed the country and afterwards retired, 
yet we have numberless testimonies of another nature that prove it 
beyond tlie possibility of doubt 5 namely, those numerous trees that are 
found buried at difterent depths in places where either livers or the Sf« 
have overflown. BufFon says, that, at the mouth of the river Ness, near 
Bi-uges, in Flanders, at the depth of fifty feet, are found great quantities 
of trees, lying as close to each other as their brancl.es will let tliem^ 
The trunks, the branches, and theleaves are in such perfect preservation. 
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ihat the particular kind of each tree may be instantly kno\\n. 

Something more than five hundred years ago this very ground was 
known to have been covered ^'it!i the sea j nor is there any history or 
tradition of its before that time having been dry ground, "which yet 
roust have been at some time the case. Like appearances occur not 
unfrequently along our own ccast. I have seen in Pever- y I^evcV and 
in other marshy places near the sea, in Sussex, many different trees 
lying horizontally at tl»e depth of from four to ten or twelve feet, under 
the surface of the ground, lliest were discovered in cutting ditches 
for the drainage of the marshes. 1 observed also that they uniformly 
laid with their heads towards the sea. 

Thus we see lands flourislung in verdure, producing large trees of 
different k'nds, overwhelmed by the sea. We see this capricious element 
despositing its sediment often to a great height. We see it again, after 
it has sunk the land so deep beneath its slime, retiring from the same 
coasts, and leaving tint habitable which it had before destroyed. All 
this is surprising, and» perhaps, instead of endeavouring to ^sign the 
cause, it will become us more to rest satis6ed with tlie fadl. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



LETTER TO A FRIEND, 
JNSITERING QUERIES ON THE RESTORATION. 

CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. 

T PROCEED to the second instance which I proposed noticing. It i* 
my opinion that all the iniquity that ever existed from" the foundation 
of the world to the time of the breaking off of the Jews, did not 
equal the rebellion and obduracy of that people j yet even to that 
people, to the murderers of the Lord Jesus, was the gospel sent— God 
<Vtermined to make use of every meati, which was consistent with the 
freedom of their will, to effedl their happiness; but though the means 
made use of were ineffediual, did God entirely give them up, and 
cease to desire and seek their. lwppine!?s r No ; 1 afhrm he did not. — It 
is true, he concluded them all in vrflbelief — he gave them up into the 
hands of their enemies, to he e:^poscd to the severest calamities ^ but it 
was, as Paul affirms, that he might have mtrcy upon all ; they were still 
beloved for ilic father's sakes; all God's severity.-towards them is 
intended to subserve his gracious designs respedting them. Well might 
the apostle exclaim while contemplating these things, (Rom. xi.) " O 
the depth both of the wisdcm and knowledge of God I how unsearchable 
are his judgments I'* I hope you will not pass over those things without 
careful investigation : .indeed, my friend,,-! have more coitfidence in 
your integrity and nobleness of soul, which induces me the more 
chearfiilly to bring them before you; but the time would fail me to 
mention all the divine promises upon this subject. We read i^ Eaek. 
XVI. tlrnt God will restore Sodom >aid hpr daughters, Samaria and her 
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4l3.vigVkter3, Jerusalem and her daughters ; that thoue^ he took them 

a.\Ara.y ajs he saw good, (observe, goodness had to do with their removal) 

yet He will as certainly effedt their recovery. In like manner God hath 

spoken by his prophets in every age since the world began. ' In the 

INe w Testament the doctrine of the restoration is not only stated, but 

a\so the means by which it shall be effected, and the happy consequences 

represented : so that this truth is not «o obscurely hinted at as yoti 

imagine ; but haviWg trod the same ground, I know why it appears so 

ol>scure — it is because we have been long accustomed to think and look 

at things diHerenily. 

Did we carefully observe the divine condu£l, tr^ce the footsteps of 

infinite wisdom, justice, and goodness, we should discover the divine 

liaud stretched forth for the prevention, (so far as consistent with the 

freedom of rational intelligences) and removal of sin. For what purpose 

-were the angels which sinned cast down to Tartarus, was not one thing 

-which justice had in view in casting them down the preventing the 

spreading of the contagion? For what end did God destroy the old worId» 

but that he might put a stop to the horrid scenes of iniquity which then 

prevailed ? Why is the life of man contracted by the allwise parent of 

nature to the narrow limits of seventy years, but to weaken the force of 

temptation,, that man, beiig made sensible o£his frailty, the emptiness of 

all sublunar) thiiigs, might be mduced to set his hope in God? For what 

end doth the Most Ht^h cut short the lives of his rational otil>pring in the 

£ower of their ditys, by so many dtHerent calamities, but because he 

knows wliere tliey suflered to conii^iue they would heap up wratn against 

the day of wrath. So he shut up the Jews in unbelief, and gave iliem up 

into the hands of Uieir enemies, for what end? that he might annihilate 

them, or 4imn them to all eternity? No, but with a view to their recovery, 

** thai he mi^hi have mercy upon all,*^ saiih the aposilt. It is on this 

ground, and on this only, 1 conceive, we c;m account for the many awful 

imprecations, of the servants of God upon his and their enemies : for 

instance the various expressions of this kind in the Psalms, and the cry 

of the souls under tlie ahar: reconcile, if you can, their condudt with the 

fear of God and the spirit of Christ, upon any other ground. Indeed, my 

friend, yota will find ihii lio easy lash. You cannot shew their conduct 

to be consistent, unless you admit with the Psalmist, that mercy hath to 

do with the rendering to every man according to his work } but if the- 

notion of endless punishment be true, I see not how mercy can ever 

' _ operate in the giving every man according to his works. 

You remark, tlwt ** Reason has often suggested why did not Go^ 
prevent sin, having power to have done it, itnd to have carried on his 
designs without the introdudtion of so mych disorder ?" Undoubtedly 
if we speak of God's power, nothing could, or ever can, be. too hard for 
him, for his power is infitiite \ but I will affirm, and 1 tlunk I am 
authorized by evidence, that God could not have prevented sin without 
destroying the freedom of bis creatures, whereby his glorious purpose of 
making his creatures happy by choice, and the free exercise of their 
powers, had been frustrated. God formed his creatures moral agents, 
rational intelligencts, fixed them in su«h a state as afforded opponuni' 
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for the det elopemetit of Aeir powers, made them arbiters of their own 
i^ons, gave them opportunity of leanung to choose good and refuse 
evil by the lessons of experience : whereas all compulsion offers voilence 
to freedom, and degrades rationality. Herein the wisdom and goodness 
of God are rendered wonderfully conspicuous, that all the plans of divine 
government, for the removal of evil, for the complete happiness of the 
creation, have operated, will continue to operate and be completely carried 
into effe6^ in perfedt unison with the liberty of the creatures. Hence 
the gospel is never made efiisd^ttal in any soul, whatever some persons 
may say, by compulsion, but by allurement ; the soul being led to see .the 
real value and excellency thereof, and on that ground to b«Keve md obey 
it. For any man to demand why iufinite wisdom and goodness did not 
continue creatures always in a state of happiness, whether they were 
willing or unwilling to embrace the means of happiness, discovers 
ignorance of the wrays of God with meI^ and of what constitutes ttit: 
happiness of moral agents, (/ e.) love by free choice. Thefe remarks 
I submit to your serious consideration : and pray remember that as reason 
has been much perverted, what it may seem to suggest must be brought 
to the test of evidence, and decided by fa^. To suppose the 
universal restoration is supported on as Weak a basis as what you caN the 
suggestion of reason, is to suppose its friends no better than mad men, 
or enthusiasts 5 but if you examine, you will find, that the well informed 
Universalist docs not decide without the most substantial evidence. 

You next express your wonder what my motives can be for desiring 
to promulgate this dodirine. You could not start a question which I am 
more desirous of discussing. If the doctrine for which I am an advocate 
can, upon impartial giounds, be fairly proved incapable of pnictical 
utility, let it sink into oblivion ; but if it be calculated to ennoble the 
soul, to r-aise lofty conceptions of God, to produce every thing thdt is 
consobtory, to influence to all holy obedience, then let it spread from one 
end of God's wide domains to the other, till its divine influence be felt 
by every creature, and God be all in all. 

1 . The universal and unchanging love of God to his lapsed creatures, 
leads my mind to such enlarged conceptions of the being who made and 
gi^verns the world; as my former ideas were incapable of producing. 
However confirmed Imight forn.erly l>e, that the love of God to his 
Ble6> was immutablr, prior to my present views, 1 really thought that his 
design of making all his creatures happy would be eterjially frustrated, or 
that the folly of finites would finally prevail over the wisdom of tie 
ififiniie'y but now to my abundant joy I clearly see that what God doth, 

• wil!s, or purposes, shall stand, without either addition or diminutioni 
which shews how superior hi* nature is to all influence, either of sin or 
the creature : , besides, his unwillingness to afflift and grieve the children 
of men, is a proof that he hath a gracious end in aifli^ting them, or that 
leve is at the bottom of all the chastisements wiuch he inflid^s. ThuF, 
upon the ground cf the universal dc£trine, God appears lovely in all big 
works and ways. 

2. The *do£lrine in question harmonizes the various parts of divine 
evelation, relative to the charadler, works, and ways of God, and provei 
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the wbole to be wortby of him wha made and gOTerns the world : thia 
the adTOcates for endless punishment can never dou with all the reasoning 
they are roaster of^until they abandon that horrid doctrine. 

3. It famishes those who receive and are under its influence* with 
tttch powerful arguments against infidelity, that scourge of the Almighty , 
as are calculated to silence the infidel and drive him firom the field. 

4. The above do£irine presenu the example of God» in his dealings 
with hb creatorest as every way worthy of our imitation* making it fully 
evident that what he requires of us, in our conduct toward others, it 
realized in his condudl in perfeiduon. He requires us to love unceasing^ 
our enemies, and demonstrate it by doing them good i if our ciiemi6# 
hunger to feed them, to bless and curse not; but if that doctrine be tfu* 
which supposes that God will in a future state cease to love, or seek die 
happiness of his rebellious creatures* how will bis condu^ realise hit 
own ii^un£^ions, or be a fit example for our imitation ^ Would not* ia dia| 
case, the divine condudl be made to resemble the €QDdu£l of a pdcsfe^ 
I once heard of, who would tell the people that they were not to do as 
he didy but as he said ? But if we admit the dodlrine I am contending 
for, no such thought can be entertained by us of the Gbd of holiness j oa 
the contrary, we shall see that he supports all Ins injunctions by his own 
€ondu£l towards his creatures. He calls us to exercise love* mercy*, and 
forgiveness* that we may resemble him, from whom love, Ojiercy* and 
forgiveness flow, and will never cease to flow* while any ofa^je^ continue 
to need the communication of them. 

5I It ia on the ground of the Universal do^rine* and* I conceive, upoi^ 
that ground only* that a reconciliation can be eflfJBdled between those 
two leading parties of professed Christians* the Calviniata and Arminians. 

Strange it is that aerioua persons do not more genendly discover that 
both are right and both wrong. I cannot see luiw w« c^ censisteQtly 
with the Scriptures question the truth of the leading point for which 
Calvinists contend* namely, the immutability of the divine counsel^ 
purposes, and designs; or doubt the trutji of the leading idea of Arminians^ 
namely, that Christ died for all mankind. Though neither of these 
parties will admit the truth of the other's position, yet they cannot 
completely refute each other ; both have evidence from Scripture to 
support them* yet they do not perceive that their leading ideas aro 
consistent with each other ; the friendly Universallst steps in to a6k a 
mediatorial part between the contendia^: parties* to bring together* tmd 
Inurmoni^e those* for whom hope and charity united could before dp no 
more than leave them as they were. Ah! friendly, and godliKe system^ 
prove to the Calv'mist that he may retain what is exiceUent* vsdualde and 
glorious* in hb system, yet admit that<iJhrist died ior all : pwnre to th« 
Armimanthathe may maintain the love^of Gbdy.and the death of Christ 
in all their extent, yet believe in the immtrtabHity of Jihovah'i 
counsels, purposes, and designs. (For fnrthet iirformation on this sobje^ 
see Letters on Ele6lion* in the Untversalist'tMiseellany.) 
Finally, my friend, this dodhine is not Only calcrtrhted to ennobljfr Ae soul 
with exalted ideas ofG<»d, to justify htfc w«y« t« men> to harmonise his 
VOL. IV. ^ vp^ot-: 
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fiytngs and diapensatioBSy to unite contending parties, and produce 
oneness among the saints ; but also to the sensible sinner it affords light 
in the midst of darkness, for, instead of exhibiting to his view a wrathful 
furious being, it places before him a loving, kind, compassionate God^ 
replete with mercy, who does not totally forsake his creatures on account 
of their enmity and ingratitude to him ; but who follows them with 
loving kindness and tender mercy, taking every step for their recovery^ 
that iniinite wisdom, power, and goodness can devise» to operate in 
consistency with the freedom of the human mind. Oh ! how calculated 
is such a view of the divine goodness to melt the obdurate, to conquer 
the enmity of the human mind. The views which Universalists have of 
tubjedb are calculated to be of the greatest practical utility. What ardent 
love to the human racfe do they inspire ! what sympathy with all who 
•re in a state of suffering! what forbearance and kindness do they 
prckluce! what strong desire of the happiness of others! Instead bf inflating 
the mind with pride and self complacency, prompting Christians to think 
highly of themselves, and look down with contempt on others, it teaches 
humility and love to all, it constrains those who are under its influence to 
take by the hand \heir fellow men, yea their most inveterate enemies^ 
and pray them, in Christ*s stead, to be reconciled to God. This divine 
truth instead of leaving the mind barren and lifeless, the soul in a state of 
supineness, is calculated to produce the greatest mental exertion, to 
ravish the soul and assimulate it into the likeness of Christ. A system 
so excellent in its nature, so benevolent in its objedt, so happy in its 
consequences, must necessarily inspire the Universalist with increasing 
desire for its promulgation, furnish him with abundant matter for fervent 
prayer, in full assurance that, sooner or later, the effedts of the redeemer's 
death shall be experienced by every soul of man, and lead him to exult 
with the poet, when he says, 

" That vast onfathomible aea 
Shall swaOow all of Adam'i line, ^ 

And erery s(m\ of man Shan be 
For ever lost in lore diYlne.** 

Now, my friend, I submit what I have written to your serious 
cxamination> .and propose for your deliberate consideration, the 
benevolence of God in as often shortening the life of man ^ his promise 
to Abram, that in him all the families of the earth should be blessed : 
mark the absolute nature of that promise, " shall be blessed.*' Examiae 
the promises of restoration contained in the prophets, for Gojdhath spoken 
thereof by all his prophets : in particular those which relate to the 
restoration of Sodom, Samaria, and Jerusalem. Although the former hath 
fot ages remained an entire desplation^ yet God will restore them. The 
word hath gone out of Jehovah's mouth in righteousness, and shall 
fiot return^ or be reversed, tliat every knee shall bow, and every tongue. 
swear to him y which implies reconciliation and 6ubje6iion : yea, shall 
say, that in him, they havt rijB^hteousness and strength. Look at the case 
of NeHuchadnesszar, how .he w^ humbled, and what a confession he 
m^d^ of tb(B true God : hence learn whoever walks in pride he is able to 
abase : and you know that the roison why sinn^ers do not seek aftcrGoi 
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i« because of the pride of their countenances. The apostle declares that 
Jesus is able to subdue all things to bimsclf. These are but hints ; I 
iiave not opportunity to enlarge. 

1 remain^ with the sincerest affe£tion. 

Yours, &c. 
wisBEACH. J. BELL* 
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^£ have attended our great philanthropist in his labour of love till his 
return firom his first foreign tour in 1777, when he published hb 
S tote of Prisons f &€> At the conclusion of thb piece he pledged himself^ 
if the legislature should seriously engage in the reformation of our 
prisons, to Ukc pother journey through the Prussian and Austrian 
dominions. Accordingly in 1 778, he began fiis promised tour, and 
visited the intended countries, taking also the free cities of Germany in 
his way : he likewise extended his journey through Italy, and revisited 
countries which he had seen befbre. He returned early in 1779, ^"^ 
io 1,780 he republished his State ef Prisons. The observations which 
be had made in his last tour were added, as an appendix, together with 
some remarks concerning the management of prisoners bf war^ and of 
the convi^s in the Hulks on the Thames. 

In inspecting the prisons at Florence, he was accompanied by Dr. 
Targibni, who had been appointed by that benevolent prince, the Grand 
Puke of Tuscany, inspector of the hospitals, with an order to report any 
beneficial imprordments which Mr. Howard thought might be made in 
them. Indeed, both this prince and Sir Horace Mann, our ambassador 
at Florence, paid him every attention, and lent him every assistance that 
was due to one wh<$Se sole pursuit was the alleviation of the misery o£ 
Ae most wretched part of mankind. 

It was in his return from this tour that he vbited Dunkirk, Calais, and 
Bruges, in order to alleviate the distress of his captive countrymen, and 
procure redress to their grievances. At the same places he did not 
negle£l the hospitals and prisons, nor forbear to relieve the distresses of 
the unhappy objedts confined in them by sickness, or by 'the iron hand 
of law. His condudt, at this time, and that of the French government 

« also, in giving him liberty to do it, present an exhilarating instance of 
the triumph of Christiait benevolence over the cruelties of war, the folly 

> of religious prejudices, and the deep-rooted antipathies of rival nations. 

If the example of one man had such an influence upon the government 

of a nation, then in adiual warfare with Britain, what would be the 

efiedl^ if all Christainsi Uke Howard, were to demonstrtte tbat wH 

Pp a 
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religion consists xnofe in doing good to men, &an in strenuOiU 
contention for any mysterious dogma. 

On his return to England in January 1779* we find him laying ail 
account ot his poor capiive coimtrymen before the commissioners of the 
iick and wounded seamen, and soliciting their assistance in his intended 
▼ilit to French prisoners of war, confined in different ptfts of this 
kingdom- From iiese gentlemen h« leadily procured lettersy whkh 
threw open all the prisons to his inspedlion, and enabled him to procure 
whatever information he was desirous to obtain, to ameliorate the horrors 
ef captivity to our enemies. . 

Thus assisted, our philanthrop'ist proceeded in the prosecution of his 
benevolent designs; and during the same year examined the prisons in 
Plymouth, Bristol^ Winchester, Horton, Deal, CarHie^ , Pembroke^ 
Chester, and Liverpool, and in several parts of Scotland, and Ireland. la 
these visits he did not confine his hiinhinity to mefe inquiry into the 
calamities he was endeavouring (o redress: he procured the 'release of 
several persons, especially boys, who were confined, after their acquittkl 
by law, tor tlie fees of office. Some 6i the more humane he prevailed 
with to compound, to the more inflexible he paid their full demands. 
Most of these unhappy persons we^ shivering in 'filth end nakedne^ $ 
some were ill with the small pox ; others sinking into con^mptions, ki4 
several had wives ^d children who were starving aifound ^em. ITie 
most he could do with clerks of the p^ce, and other offices concerned 
was, as hefOre obsferved, to persoadie them to 'compound for tb6ir 
demands. With some sherifib, <however, h^ prevaifled to lUive these 
children of misery and dispair rdeaded vrithottt such inhuinin demands. 

Mr. Howard was as far from being backward in bestowing the 
assistance of his property as of his labour and his thoughts. He, 
seems hardly ever to have entered .the viralls of a pnson without 
dispensing pecuniary relief to the* cbje^b of distress v^bom he iomd, 
immured within its glootay walls. When at Paris> we find Wto visiting 
the prison of tlie Grand Chatelet ch those days when the allowance of 
the prisoners is most scanty j bec&ibt;, as he sai'l, a small donation of 
wine, was, on those days, oiost acceptable. And >vheu in Russia, also, 
he attended the horr'Mc punishment of tlie^««?/, his. liberality aflforded 
all the consolation of which poor wretches, almost expiring under this 
cruel discipline, cotu-ld be sensible. 

But to return, the pious labours of 'die year 1779 were r>Ot yet finished 
by Mr. H. He had previously .miidc much enquiry into tht condition 
and usage of transports; but Mr. Eden's bill for restraints and 
punishments in lifeu of trwisportaltion, which passed in this sixteenth of 
his present m^esty, Tendered the detail of abuses and cruellies in thfe 
department unnecessary; he therefore suppressed what might have 
excited indignation, without producing advantage. IHie wretched 
convi^s, however, were not 'negle^ed by this patterilfef humanity: 
h^ had Searched into the needless oppressions and miseries of these 
unhappy persons, and had cansed a pai^liamentairy enquify and 
*ieiormation to take f)lace on their behalf in the yeaJr iy^8 5 and new, 
' on his return from Ireland, m the moi^th of November, he revisited the 
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Halkfl at Wtniwicb, to see how fkr the regulnfiont YOted 1b the ^mat^ 
iiau b.^< earned ialo •^xecttt'Oa. 

p sam' vear an a£^ of parlkraem Was pfts&ed fbt the-eatablislmyeot 
of Penitentiary Hou:v« r. ^^gland ; af»d Mr. H. wte appointed by hm 
m - y supervisor o .u j an appointment which be accepted oa 
condition that Dr. lot. _,ill should be his associate; to these was 
add'.d Gcor^^e Whatl^v, Esq. treasurer -of the Foundling <Ho^ta1.-*x- 
T e ^potfiyed upon b* -^ur worthy phtiknthropist and Dr. F. for the 
bui diog^ wasi. piece c ^rt jnd at isiiagton, i.car w*here Pentonville 
C!* ^el now Stan ^s. In this vew, however, they were opposed by Miw 
^ , ' y.io iflsiste «hat it should be ere6^ed on or near the Isle of Dogs. 
In ttvi -^tate <>f a€ . >, Mr. H. lost his worthy colleague Dr. Fothergtllj; 
wad iiiK4ingy after ' is death, no proapedi bf bringing the dispute to the 
issue ne wbhed, -)e» in January ijHu resigned hiiiBupervisorsnip, by the 
IbUowiilg letter to Earl Baihurst, lord president of the prtvjF ootincil: 

•* MY LORD» 

«< WH£N Sir Williatn Bbckstone .prevailed upon me to ii^ as • 
•upervisor of the buildings intended for the confinement t>f certain * 
criminals, I wda persuaded to think that my observations on atmilar 
instltutioni in foreign countries would, in some degree, qualify me l# 
assist in the execution of ihe statute of the nineteenth year of his present 
majesty. With thi& hope, and the prospect of bebg associated widi 
my late worthy friend, Dr Fothergill, whose wishes and desires upon 
this subject 1 >^'iew entirely^ corresponded with my own, I (ihearfully 
accepted his m^esty's appointment, and have since earnestly endeavoured 
to answer the purpose of it; but at ihe^nd of two years 1 have the 
tnonlficatioQ to find that not even a prelimiui ry has been settled^ The 
$iiuatwn df the building has been made a matter of obstinate contention^ 
and is, at this moment, undecided. Judging, therefore, from what is 
p^ed, that the further sacrifice of tny rime is not likely to contribute 
tothesuccess of the pUn, and being now deprived, by the death of 
Pr. Fothei^ill, of the assistance of a 'Worthy colleague, I beg leave t6 
signify to your lordship rr/y deter miiUAion to resign all further concern 
in tbe business ; and to desire that your lordship will be sa good as to 
lay be cu the '^ing my humble request, that his majesty would be 
graciously ple.icci to accept my resignation, and to appoipt some other 
gentleman to the otficc of supervisor in my place. 1 have theiionour 
ID be, , 

« My lord, &c." 

When Mr. Howard resigned his supervisorship, he did by no meant 
abate his 2eat in the cause of humanity. He seemed, indeed, to 
consider his efforts to alleviate the mistiies of criminals, and to better 
their moral charad^ers, as a kind of mission from heaven, for which some 
haipe blamed him, and charged him with enthusiasm ; but doth not 
every good gift come from above, firom the leather of lights ? And are 
not our opportunities, as well as abilides, to do good, afforded us from 
the same source > And aUo^ are not oi»r supports in doing goody derived 
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from diTine inflQence! Where (hen is the enthusiasm of Howard ? To 
Be it seems highly rational, that, engaged in such a work— with such 
a deTOtedness to it— with such opportunities for its execution — that he 
sbonld, through the habitual piety of his heart, ascribe the whole 
to the special dired^ion of the Almighty. If those who charge him with 
tnthmiasm, only mean thereby that warmth and energy of soul which 
is necessaify for every man, to enable him to perform great and noble 
ai£lions, then their charge is admitted^ we do not even seek to qualify it ; 
nay, it was an exceUency in the chandler of Howard that he eminently 
possessed it. 

That the diredtion and blessing of Providence were with him in his 
woik, seems to have been an habitual persuasion of his mind ; and we 
may justly doubt whether, without this consolatory idea, he could have 
supported his trials, and continued his exertions as he did. ' 

Oo the death of his sister,, he found himself possessed of all her 
property, consisting of a considerable sum of money, with a good 
bouse in Great Ormond Street. As for his son, he had long ago made 
every decent provision for that unhappy youth, which his melancholy 
case admitted of^ He henceforth seemed to consider alHbat he possessed 
as forming a fund for the relief of the wretched objedls who had so 
long been the sub eel of his attention. He therefore, so far from 
icmitting in his labours, devoted himself more entirely to his work. 

Wishing still to acquire some farther knowledge of his subjedl, in 
17^1, he revisited Holland, and some cities in Germany. He also 
extended his tour to the capitals of Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Poland; and in 1783 he traversed Portugal and Spain, and returned 
through France, Flanders, and Holland. The substance of all these 
travels was afterwards thrown into one narrative, which was published 
in 17^4. He also published a curious Account of the Bastile, in 
odlavo, that dungeon of despotism, which is now no more. 

In 1782 and the following year, he also repeated his visits to the Hulks 
»t Woolwich. On the last of these visits, finding some sickly felons, 
he immediately revisited the ct>unty gaol in Sonthwark, and others, 
whence they had been drafted; these, he found, had relapsed into their 
former state of loathsome negligence ; and he had- all his pains for their 
reformation to repeat. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CANDIDUS ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 



,#^ANDIDUS perceives that Sophronius does not yet understand him* 
^^ which probably may be owing to hb not having been sufficiently 
careful in the choice of words to express his meanings though he 
thought he had avoided all ambiguity \ but he suspe£h he was mistaken 
in this : therefore he begs leave once more to address hb &iendly 
antagonist • 



TO SOPHRONIUS •• 
SIR, 

"VrOU are pcrfedlly right in asserting that the being of God must ever 
remain invisiUe to creatures ^ in this I agree with you : and 
suppose tliat we can know nothing of him, but as he reveals himself 
in some medium adapted to our capacities. I also conceive that he hath 
revealed nothing to us concerning his abstradl being, except that he 
exists and cannot be seen; but that all the manifestations which he hath 
afforded of himself have relation to creatures. Upon these points I 
know not that I have any controversy with you. 

When 1 asked, " Is it impossible for the invisible God visibly to 
manifest himself?'* 1 had no reference to his making the nodus of his 
existence^ or hisabstra6t being, visible; but to his plainly revealing 
his relative chara6ler and designs, which I suppose could not have been 
made visible to the eyes of our understanding, but by divine revelation. 
1 admit that the term visible is, when applied to the divine manifestations^ 
to be taken figuratively. 

When I asked the question, •* Doth not all the fulness of the godhead 
dwell bodily in Christ?** I certamly did not use the words in the sense 
in which you have taken them ; I had in view all the fulness of the 
divine spirit dwelling, substantially, in the man whom God bath made 
strong for himself. 

I grant tlut all the works of God are images of his wisdom, po^er* 
and goodness, and that Adam, when placed at the head of the creatures, 
was an image of him as the governor of the world ; bjut surely you will 
admit that none of the divine works, not even Adam^ ever was so perfedt 
an image of the Deity as his son Jesus Christ is. 

Having explained what 1 understand by the fulness 6f the.godhead 
dwelling bodily in Christ, perhaps you will admit that t( dwells thero 
that k may be manifested, or become visible to creatures, using the term 
vlsiW* figuratively. - 



• See U. M: vol. ii. p. 366. 



* if Iconfoundid the literal ind figurative sense of the term visible^ 
it was unSiite^tionally : Isupposc<i from^tbe n^iure-ef the^ things to 
-which it applied* the reider WQu)dmaJ(^ tbe distin£Uoii ; but I supposed 
too much in this case, and thank you for marking the distindlion, as it 
may pre^nt (nber readtr^ from misconceiTia^ my mfiaaing. 

I ftttty aditiit iha^ the person of Christ is not at present visible to ui; 
IVd^ tliere U. np manilfestaiUioo of him ^ present adapted to our senses, f 
Ire view hita with the eye$ of the understanding— «» he is made known 
by the ^p€U and God ia him as his trijith and grace ar^ reveajed to us. 
in the N4w Testament. 

..^uaay» " Truth will out;" it will. Sir; and I know of no method 
more likely to bring it out than, irjyendly controversy : this, I trust, is 
my motive for writing, et any time, upon polemical^subjedls. 

* After all, roannot perceive wherein we difier in our ideas of the 
berson o^f ^Christ. If there be a real difference, and you will have the' 
goodness io point it out, you may expe^ to hear further from, 

Sincecely yours, 
-: ; f i-^^ CANDIPUS. 



lETTER III 
: - - ON XH* 

AVriQVlrY OF THE UmyEkSAL DOCfRINE. 



T HAVE already attempted to prove the high aftttquity of the Unil^^Ki 
define on two grounds of reasoning, which 1 conceive the Mosaic 
irritings to fum^. First, thetot^l silence of the Hw upon the sul^edb 
of endless punishment, and its evidently teaching the do^^ine ofiimiloil 
]i^udishmetH and s^equent restoration. Secom^ the promiMt. of 
Jehovah contained ^ih those writings, which, when compared wi^ 
corresponding passages in the Nevr, Testament, fully authorize the 
con<dusio» tha^ the w^soie race of man will bec^toredtopurky and 
h&ppiness* I will now endeavour to prove that the Mosaic wriliaDgs 
cotofftln' a thwd grdundi t)f reasoning in fdvour of ouir main ailment; 
. If it cai\l!>€is1\ew.n that Ae do6>ifine of endless punishment is' utterly 
irpeeimdk^bl^ wkh die aeoouot which Moses gives of the ch^ura£ler aitd 
]^t>fei^oft»^of fhfttyl but that the Universal fio&rine. pcifedtiy agrees 
therewith^ it vnH fbllow that his account of tlie Bkky may^e wgMI 
^^'^a d(i|tifral proof, at least, of the truth and antiqaily^of 
Umvei$alism. This Is what I will attempt tashew *; 



:^ As^roeje adin gdesig n of thi> 5^^t^,rf« ia tft mal F« ^og k novrnte 
;hiSLcfeaA»tf,iTriftrnk, .lEe plaiii and positive declaration. of J<^i6vw 
concerning his own charail^^er, perfe6^ions,.«nddeiign8, furnishes direft 
and conclusive proof of the disposition from whicti he will aKj ind of 



THE UMIVEBJALIST^S MISCBLLANT* Wf 

Moses besought the Lord to shew him his glory, (i. e.) t conceiva 
those divine attributes which he glories in the display of» and the 
manifestation of which will redound to the immortal glory of his great 
name. In compliance with his request, we are informed Jehovah 
** passed by before him, and proclaimed, Jehovah, Jehovah God» 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands [of generations] forgiving iniquity^ 
transgression, and sin, and that cutting oflf will not [totally] cut off% 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children*! 
children, unto the third and to the .ourth [generation]." £xod« xxxiv. 



the ends which he will pursue in all his dealings with them ; seeing It 
is impossible he should ever atl coi^trary to hb avowed charadter and 
attributes, or pursue ends unworthy ot himself; but I have said» 
collateral evidence, that our opponeati may not say we lay undue strest 
upon what they call mere inference and dedufiion. 

* npy vh np3"» which our translators render, " And that will by no 
meads clear [the guilty]," I have translated, «« And that cutting off will 
not [totally] cut offj*' tor which 1 give the following reasons. i.'The 
common rendering flatly contradicts the context j for if God will by no 
means clear the guilty, or forgive guilty persons their iniquities, which 
is admitted on all hands to be the import of the phrase ** clear the 
guilty," how is he a being " forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin ?" 
And how can the passage be reconciled with the general tenor of 
Scripture, respecting the forgiveness of sins ? a. My rendering agrees 
not^only with the immediate context, but vi^h all the circumstances 
related in the preceding chapters. Israel had sinned — God had threatened 
to consume them — Moses had interceded for them — ^Jehovah had 

condescended t« a^brd fresh manifestations of his mercy as a 

confirmation of which Moses desired to see his glory— and the Lord^ 
to confirm his expectation of the divine favour being continued to 
guilty Israel, deigned to proclaim his name j but for him to declare, 
when proclaiming his name, that he would by no means clear the guilty^ 
would be like nullitying all the previous declarations of his favour to 
his guilty people : on the contrary, for him to say, that cutting off he 
would not totally cut oft^ — that he would punish in measure, but not 
exterminate, or cut otF from all hope of mercy, would be a confirmation 
of his previous gracious declarations, and confirm the hope and confidence 
of Moses and the Israelites. 3. 1 conceive the rendering which 1 have 
given to be the literal import of the original. Parkhurst gives, as the 
leading idea of the word np to cleau clear away, as a city of its 
inhabitants ; to be utterly destroyed, as by the curse of God. See his 
hebrew Lexicon. 4. Our translators have sometimes rendered it cut off, 
(Zech. V. 3.) and desolate, (see Isa. iii. a6.) and I think they ought to 
' have rendered it cut off, Exod. xxxiv. 7. On the whole, I think thcr^ 
-word includes the idea of cutting off wherever it ogMWi»|!^Wit itniay 
be asked how this can be the case 'when it is used to express a person's 
being iimocent, or clear from guilt. I answer, in that case it expresses 
all imputation of crime being cut offi or removed from the person. 
Again, it may be enquired how it can include the idea of cutting offi 
!8Vhen it is used to express a sinner's being pardoned ? I answer, because 
pardon is dispensed through the cutting off of a vi6tim, and because 
the sinner who is pardoned has the charges cut off which before stood 
against him to condemn him, 

VOI-.IV. Qrj, 



8M tnm VHvrMKSki.i9T^iui^tttAsr, 

6, 7. Upoa which pantge I would submit the following remarks Uf 
the reader '« consideration. 

I Can the ioctrtne of endless punishment ever be reconciled with 
Ihe divine chamcter, as proclaimed by fehovah himself to Moses ? Is 
k consistent to suppose tlie being who declared himself merciful and 
l^acious, und who is acknowledged to -be unchangeeJ>let can ever 
become so destitute of mercy, so estranged from every gracious principle, 
as .to punish his offending creatures from mere principles of revenge 
jtfid vindictive fury, and to make them the objects of his overwhelming 
wrtth^ implacable resentment, determined hatred, and unabating 
Tengefulness, for the errors and crimes of a few years, to all endlest 
eternity ? Yet all this the doctrine of endless mbery supposes. Can it 
be the part of mercy and grace to devastate a considerable part of the 
creation, to eKtermiiute millioos of rational a«atures, to render theic 
existence, and all the dealings of God with them, a mere blank, where 
rtothmg can be tracbd, unless it be the eternal waste made by his own 
hand, of millions of rational intelligences, formed by the Most High 
for his own glory^ Yet this the gloomy doctrine of annihilation 
supposes. The betdg who can punish for no other conceivable purpose 
but to make miserable, or to exterminate the punished, must be full of 
something very different from mercy and grace, and can never be shewti 
to sustain the character which Jehovah proclaimed to Moses. From a 
being who declares himself full of mercy and grace, abundant in 
goodness and truth, knowing that he is inhnite in wisdom and power, 
it is reasonable to expe6l the extirpation of sin and misery, and the 
confirmation of his creatures in purhy and happiness, and that the 
punishment which he inflicts must be subservient to merciful and 
gracious purposes. 

2. *< Keeping mercy for thousands, — ^visiting the iniquity, &c. unto 
the third and fourth.** The translators have supplied the word 
generation in the latter part of the sentence, they ought also to liave 
done it in the former, as the words contain a direct contrast between the 
duration of mercy and the continuance of displeasure ; the former 4s 
wid to extend to thousands, the latter only to the third and fourth, and 
generations is as much implied in the one case as in the other. Hence 
we learn that the divine mercy is to the duration of divine wrath, in the 
proportion of thousands to tliree or four — ii vast dissimilarity this, and 
much to the honour of the righteous Governor of the- world. Something 
Very differeritis implied in the do(?trine of endless punishment: if that 
dodlrine were true, the words of Jehovah should be reversed 3 it should 
iti^e said, that he keepeth mercy for a few generations; but that he wiU^ 
visit for mKjaity not only to thousands of generations, but to all endless 
eternity, in comparison of which thousands and even millions of millions 
of generations are as nothing : this would be a comparison infinitely 
dishonourable to God. I le^ the roa^r to judge whether the 
supposition of tndlets punbhrnlht does not flatly contradidl the above 
positive declaration of Jehovah. 

' 3. ** And that cutting offwHl not [totally] cut off.** This clause, the 
rendering of which 1 hope 1 have^r^ady substantiated, goes direjftlyto 



^ore that punishment will.be li mited^and not extmded to absolate endless 
■destrudtion, consequently can never be mad^ to agree with either of 
the comparatively modeprr do£hrInet9 that tff eternal torniflntSy or ttiat of 
endless extermination, which suppose ttiat cutting off the I^rd will 
totaHy* cut off, in opposition to his positive declaration to the contrary. 
1'hus I conceive the antiqiuty of the Univeisai dodhine is countcnaiioefi) 
by the proclamation- which Jehovah made of his name to Moses* 

That God will ever remain, and by all his dealings with his creature^ 
prove Inmself to be^ what his earliest promises intimated, and what the 
proclam«ii«n of his name already noticed expressed, appears, tiot only 
from the consideration of the unchangeableness of his nature ; but also 
from the declarations which he ii Mw Ie to -Moses, see Exod. iii. 14. The 
first is nmK "w* nvw i will be that i will be *. AM his promises 
and gtacious decfaratrorfs are intended to inform his creatures what hf 
will be to ^em, and bis declaring.** I will be that I will be," shews 
^xat he is above all infioence— that his designs cannot be mdlified by thd- 
conduft of mortals — that he will display hig absolute sovereignty hf 
*arr)ing them all into effect. The second is, Jehovi^*s adding, after he 
had said, he was the Gt)d of Abrabain, Isaac, and ]ac«b, •« This is my' 
name ^r ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.** Thk 
ihews that throughout all Mges or periods, he will act in pursuamce of 
his promise to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that in them aiKl in their seecl 
atl t^e Ismllies of the «arih shall be blessed ; and that this shall be his 
memorial whereby his truth and sovereign authority shall be known 
unto all generauooB or natiMis^ 

I resMun^ dear Sir^ 

Yours, &c. 

PJilLALETHES. 



* Our translators have rendered rrnK ittv htik I am that I am-, but 
4Tm< is the future tense of Ttn, to be^* theretore cannot mean / am j but 
feust mean I tuill be. The common rendermg expresses nothing that 
is pecoMsr to God in distin6h«n from every other beiag, as any bein|^ 
naay say with truth, 1 am that I am, for every being is what he is 3 but 
the rendering 1 have adopted expresses what is peculiar to God, what 
ho other being in the universe can with propriety apply to himself, fdr 
none but the Most High can sty, / wiii he that I will he: and this 
rendering agrees best with the context, which treats, not of the ab8tra£c 
nature oi Deity y but of his manifesting himiielf in order to his accomplishing 
his, promises. 
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sod TBI UKIViaSALIST^S MISCELLAKV. 



CRITICISM OJV ACfS IK a8. 



SXB.» 
'TpHE following quotation is taken from Emlyn's Tracts, page 255. by 
inserting it in your Miscellany for the investigation of your reader?^ 
jou will oblige, 

VbitfSy &c. 

A READER. 



TNDEED ttut text (Acts, Iv. 27, aS.) as translated, may mislead some 
to think that God determined the rulers to crucify Christ j but if the 
nominative case be placed before the verb, as Is natural, the true order of 
the words will be thu s 

** Boih Herod and Pontius Pilate were gathered together agafiist this 
lioly cliild Jesus, whom thou hast anototed to do what thy hand and 
thy counsel determined to be done." 

The last words, " to do what thy counsel determined," may relate Im 
Christ, and not to the wicked rulers. 



DIFFICULTY ON THEJtESURRECTIO^, 



SIR* 

TJEING one day in compsiny with some pious friends, pur conversation 
took a turn on the Resurrection. 1 stated our views, relative to tJM 
resurre^ion of the saints at the beginning of thaAnUenium, and the 
general resurreflion at the end thereof. A persoti present brought an 
objection to this viei^r of the sul^edt from Job jtiv. 10— iji. ** But man 
dieth, an<J wasteth away j yea, man giveth up the ghost and whefe is he ? 
As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up j 
soman lieth down, and'rlseth not: till the heavens be no more they 
i hall not awake f nor be raised put of their sleeji.'' I supposed this text 
related to the general resun^e^ion, -without having any referen<^e to the 
first resurrection, Rev. xx. 4. But he contended that Uie word man was 
^ aggregate term, including the whole of mankind, as in the tirst verse, 
^ Miui that is born of a woman^" &c. &c. intenijs the whole of the 
Immao r^^ J^jd therefore Rev. xx.' 4. must not be taken in a literal, 
but in a faguraifve sense— I should be glad to see some observations on 
this subjedl. 

Yours, &c. 

t.payne: 



Ttt UXIVE&SALIST^S MXSC£LLAIIT« fOl 

FRIENDLY ADDRESS ^ 

TO 

DEISTS. 



<!HTX.DSEN OF REASON, 

*Y^^ believe that there is one God ; so far you do^dl : but why do 
you not believe in Jesus Christ whom be hath sr^nt^ No dfiubl: 
you suppose you have reason for your unbelief i bat you ihirdt you@«ives 
dpable of being mistaken, therefore ought \o shew your&clves open *o 
convi6>ion, and to examine with candour every rational jir^uicat which 
the advocates for Christianity make use of in defenre thertaf i I think 
you arc mistaken, and hope you are capable of btmg convinced of your 
error : hence I take the liberty of addressing you. I meaa not lo 
abuse you, to charge you with dimes which be 'off g not to you} bat 
frish to reason calmly with you in that spirit of love which one xtaxk 
ever ought to manifest to another ; if you should still continue to think 
ibstf the miftake is on my side, I hope you will be kind enough to answer 
ay Actdress, and seek to convince me of my error, not by ridicule and 
banter, but by sober argument ; in that case you may depend upon my 
paying a candid at«ent*'on to what you may allege in favour of infidelity; 
for be assured that the discovery and promotion of "Vrvth is my only 
object. 

If the miracles which we say w/re wrought by }esus of Nazareth 
were not real, how was it that hii» vigilant adversaries, who had full 
opportunity of scrutinizing them, were incapable of dete6ting the 
imposture? The Jews never attempted to deny ihe reality of his 
miracles, which they most certainly would have dpne, had not the 
evidenoe of their reality appeared to them, prejudiced as they were, 
against him, incontrovertible ? If the history of the miracles of Jesus 
be as well attested as any other history, which is admitted by you to 
be authentic, which I think many able writers have proved to be tRfe 
case, if even those men who were on the spot at the time he professed 
to work them, who would have been glad to have disproved them had 
they been able, tacitly admitted their reality by not making the attempt, 
which appears to have been the case, how can their reality' be reasonably 
questioned by you ? If it be unreasonable to deny the reality of ih/g^ 
miracles of Jesus, it must be reasonable to believe thflflfe W36 seilf by 
God, and that the" gospel is of divine authority, as nothing but divine 
power could enable him to perform such mighty works. You say, 
miracles' could not be wrought, because they would be a violation of 
the established order of nature. How dare you assert that he who 
established the order of nature has no right, in any case, to depart from 
that order ?*--that he ceuld not, for important purposes, operate contrary 
to the usu^i course (^ things } Why will you set^ your wisdom m 



opposition to his, and limit the operations of his power ? Are you qiHte 
' sure that miracles are a violation of the laws of nature ? I deny that they 
are, and assert them to be operations above the power of naturtf, 
without any violation of her estdblished laws. Yoli object to miracles 
because you have seen none wrought in your day ; but you do ndt olyect 
to the original formation of the different species of animals by an invi?ible 
"being, though you hive seen no new Species of them formed since you 
•were born ; herein you are not consistent, ftS «l» ^^vction would be of 
as much weight in the one scale as in tlie other. 1 entreat you seriously 
to consider this. 

Some of yott are philosophers, c6n§«qaently, cannot be ignorant that 
every (fttt\ must have an adequate cause ; and how w 11 you account for 
the wonderful effedts produced by the gospel, as preached by the apostles. 
If you deny its divine authority, and the teality of the fa£ts recorded in 
the New Testament? What other cause can you find capable of producing 
6uch effe6h ? If you deny what we luppose to have been the causes of 
the early successes of Christianity, you ought to find other causes to 
Iftbich such successes may be fairly attributed. 

As men of letters, you cannot be ignorant of ihestate of the world at the 
tfetfse when Cbristianlty was introduced, that the nations of the earth were 
all, except the Jews, virorshippers of idols ; that the pagan priesthood 
had all the powers of the world on their side ; afid tliat the }ews, the only 
nation which professed to worship the Only living and true Gtki, w*Te 
imvctefate in their opposition to the gospel. A few plain men, without 
worldly power, pomp, or the countenance of any one government upoa 
CafTh* vl^ithout any honours or emoluments to bestow upon the^ 
disciples, introduced a new religion, built upon fadVs which they 
^jrofessed to have b^en eye-witnesses of 5 what they preached stood 
direcSlly ojiposed to all the established veligions in the world j w^ 
itiimical to the most I'ooted prejudices, oldest habits^ and general pradiice 
of riiankind. They paid no court to the great, '"flattered none of th' 
pdssiohs, cduntenanccd no vice, or worldly interest, but called mm 
every whtre tb a life of purity and benevolence, and met, as might be 
cxpfe(^d, from the nature of the system which they introduced, with 
the greatest Opposition. Yet this system, propagated by men destitute 
of all the advantages of rank, i^ealth, power, and but moderately 
skilled in THeratUre, armed with no carnal weapons, in opposition to all 
the powers of the world, hot only maintained its ground, but 
tindeimined the empire 6f pagan superstition and idolatry, which was 
most firmly established every where beforfe Christianity was introduced, 
^^ ye unbelievers ! tell us how we are to account for the progress which 
tlie*Velig^tlP5fesu* made in a few ages,' without supposing its origin 
to be divine, and that God il^tcrposed to glVe it success ? 

Some of you have spoken highly of the morality of the new Testament, 
and of the spirit and conduit of ^usj though you have continued p 
disbelieve his divine mission: ahd surely you must admit, that the 
theology <3if the gbspel, the leading prifieiples of which are, the unity ^f 
Ood, his unbounded goodness to his creatures, and that his service 
|coi»ifit8 in doing good to aihtxs, ib vastly superior to the theology of the 



l^tile fi^ilosoplKfs ^ but bow do you accoqmlor thiiig vbUe you 
ttoatioue to deny the divine origin of Christianity, how can you 9fcoixaf. 
iur the invention of a tystem by a few sdechaiUQS and h^hormen, $q bmic^ 
saperior to every thiskg suggested by the wisdom of the ancient sages } 
Can it he thought that i£i»r dH the e^orts of pthilosophy had bectn foun^ 
insutficient to reco^rsr a single city from idpUtry to the knowledge an^ 
Tvorship of the oneGod^ a few obscure men unftcqua'mted with p^ilosophy^ 
fthould, without divine assistance, be able to attain that knowkdge, t^ 
invent the best.system of ethics ever heard ot, and to jrcQOver, not ^single 
«ity only, but a considerable part of the world from idola^y to the 
knowledge and worship c^ one suprcuoe beiing? Is it not quite 
unaccountable that Chri&tianlty, if it hie asysteiu of i^jpostuce, should 
be the only means yet fo,und of recovering m^^kind from the worsluy 
of dumb idols to the service of the living and true God ? Is it uot very 
extraordinary, if reascm, unaided by revclaiion, be sufficient to hriu^ 
mankind, after having fallen into supersution arxi idolatry, to tlut 
degree of knowledge rc>peciing God and moral duty, which you 
profess, tliat no part of mankind, either in ancient or modern tiuuis^ 
where the advantages of divine revelation have not been er^oyed, have 
been able to recover themselves from idolatry, much less to attain tU^ 
ideas of the Creator and Governor of the universe, and of moral dutj, 
which you have received ? May it pot be concluded that you ar^ 
indebt^ to the gospel, which you rejedf, for your ideas both ot God 
«nd moral duty B I conceive that you have derived your knowledge 
of these subjedb from the contemplation of the system of nature, 
surrounded with that bUze of light which the Scriptures have difiused 
over it, though yourselves are not aware that this ii. the case. 

Man is at present In a mortal dying state : all hi^ hopes ar^d prospect^ 
pleasures, and ijsefwlness tei;mi|jatein the grave. You think afuture state 
;probable j but on this.ppint, important as it is to man, you can lise ^9 
higher than probability; you never can arrive at certainty so long asyoi^t 
reject the gospel, by which h(e and immortality are brought to light. — 
Would it not be highly inteiesiir^ to man, in his present state, to b^ 
.assured iJf a future existence? to know thvt virtue will be rewarded 
and vice pimish«d, in a future life ? Woul^ not the prospect of such ^ 
s^te invigorate the good man, and gladden his soul in his vii;tvKai$ 
course 3 while its tendency, on the other hand,, would be to check vice 
jn its, high career? Is it notreasonabL to suppose that the ben^oIeT\t 
Parent, Ah^l-igbteous Governor of the universe, would afioid mintlie 
knowledge 01 a s.ubject so important to his jiappi.ess, and of SQ^muc}i 
consequence to the wor^l system ? Bjuf if God ^u^th not revealed himse]^ 
to i|s in tht: Scriptmce^, ,^e hath no.t forded tis the ij^i^fiM^jatt^j^qg 
-this knowledge, seei^ig it cannqt be attfiii^ed from thp contemplation ^f 
;his visible work^. If the gospel be a divine revelation, the doctrine of 
a future state of, rewards a,nd punishmevits is established beyond all 
controversy j it foljows th^t the gospel is just such a revelatjon as 
. mankind stand in n^edof»,|isGod might be expected to afford, c^lcuLate^ 
^fpr^i^r benefit ,in the pres^ftt state, as it assuj;^s us of a future .exist?i[iCje 
and retribution, aad for the general good of the moral system. 



564 TdX ttNIVEItSALISt^S MUCtthkntd. 

-ff the sccovbt' whidi the gospel g«t«B ef the <li«ntte.«tiiracttt i 
^esigm» wHM opposed to the known tttrthvites of l^ttf v4M(^iaphqredl. 
in his visible ^iMkSf yoa might well reject the |iiew !l£faitamMt.mmmt 
ctfo n eonsbook-, but this is not the 4^ase. You iMtet«m^ihM-God im 
iHnstf powerfttH uid good; thb yoa tMnk tmsM\ mif- <£icoDn(r >hy«]«. 
•view of the system of nttttre ; this also the J*Hr Test^ttnmi poiiitiNH^i 
oserts. You will fiad, if you re-examine the st&jeet, JthM Omn 'V^^ 
Ui^ apostles spake of the Deity as itsfinitely perfect, oniy^'vrtse^paitreffiild 
1>eyond conception^ lore itsielf» and the common p&rem of nankiodLf. 
fljor did they ever ascribe to htm any attributes incodiiatent with wisdomv * 
]^6wer> and 'goodhese. What ob^tion can you have .40 thewl 
tepresentation of the Deity? Wherein does it appear that reason and' 
Christtanity «re at variance upon this point ^ It fequires onKhxidse 
reasoning, for a considerable length of time, and that 'degree ^. 
itttocinadon which many men appear not to be capable o^ teat kast 
not to have sufficient le'^ure to exercise^ to attain the abote knowledgiEt> 
of God from his visible works, and to deduce those practical in^enceic 
therefrom which are necessary to regulate their conduct: indeed,^ > the; 
Afficuhy is so great that few men have surmount it, and.thby had! 
some previous acquaintance with the Scriptures, or at least were' situated- 
where the light of revelation was diffused around them, 'Which pexlmi 
h very doubtful whether they would have attained such knowledge badr 
they lived where the Bible had never been heard of. But thcgospdJiJ' 
calculated to bring the most illiterate part of mankind, whose powcrr 
arc the most obtuse, and who have but little leisure for re^ectiotr, to tity 
kijowledge of God, as a being infinitely wise, powerful,^ atid gx)od, and" 
to a correct view of moral duty in a few days 5 wheneven apU^^DBOphef) 
might study the book of nature for years before he derived the same 
knowledge therefrom. This is utterly unaccountable if thi* g6s{^el be- 
a system of falsehood ; but acknowledge its divine origin, isbd it i^ftt 
once aceotmted for, <- .;.':.., c 

Could it be proved that the Scriptures contain no more inforrtatidtt 
respecting God and his designs than what you suppose m?iy be<!^llccte4 
ftom his visible works, you would have some ground for siyirtg^rtil^yd^ 
not contain a divine revelation. But they do contain, yourselves bemjj 
jMges, that information which can never be collected, not even -by the 
acutest reasoners^ from -tht contemplation of nature, for they contain the 
doctrine of the resurre^^on and of a future stale. Viewing things Biet«iy- 
as they arey hbw can you reconcile a vaiiety of eircumstances^-^th' tfts 
kii^^'Wisdom, power, and goodness of God? aod so 10i]g>a9 yooi r^jc^ 
^She gospel how can you be smre that ^ngs will^vfer be brought i^toi 
be^kr tm^- im^M titular into such a state as wilt reconcile every thin^ 
•mk^tAi has t^kjtnr j^atfe under the divine government with thfe kn&ifU 
perfections of Deity?- We learn from the Scriptures thtft^lsid and 
Sufiermg -will contiotte only fora time, that they will at Iei%tK^ • 
entiriilyisttftovcdfifomthe.^ creation, that all the wdrks of Go^* willow 
restored to purity and happiflesS, be made to pr^se their Creator, ami 
^hat he will rejoice in them. Is not this a ceittummatioli devoutiy «e te 



««pfTiaHBifr^ hH BHV lb»igiMbMUy cMidiictedf ^i*- » ^t|ft« of .greatdr 
^eiii^oiti puaty^^iaii li«ppiaoM» tommea^ ^i^nkm &#c ^iMvcisejdC 
Htij^wmf^ lim A%'M<m Higb wtU.di0ptey tbe<wlidoiis ^9%m:]^«i4 
fibiievolenceiof hifgovefttmrat, by copdn£iti>g 4ke ly lKrta nw Mij P fi ^»#. 
^tArofpcrftii^ediitiide And felicity? TbeS«ripti^»«MH»ie4ifi«C4ici^ 
-llmi^^ <btttlliebool&«f Aatuce enly aulcfii tbem^ppMr pnibMt^imA, 
f«ft«te /0w iitft«liie H>f -ptinM Mieertainiy. HoflT'tfMi^ «w you'deDt 
4)M^icSeript«retc«MiMni.4i<Uiefe¥ekitMm^ ^' . < 

' Thid «tiiy ygfimtH ad^H>cM« ibr Cbriftianily Wvr 4)i;^i«|^e^ fft. 
<b» tenie ^ SoripHMFe, 49<^«€t g roigly itb< tt »<» upop ^ <!ki4 whd 
«mlt and govftus the world* (<W>t>ot deoy^ bat 1 deny. thitftti% 
doekinet aie to bt ftHmd 4n tbe Hcred w^u^^ ^roDsoquently I ca&oat 
Hdunt tlHtt'tbey #«i^ «> be take««* a grdund <if ol^tioB to diVtnft 
«>ettlatie% beiii^ a fienwrflion thereof* if any of yoii \i^ll ««Ddidl7 
^mt wte y#o suifpgve^ |he New T«stainq;it to oontiui^ wbich <:aa hiirly 
%c<kMnmlcd a tibelvpoa <he ckara6ier«f Deky, I willt:itbcr pro^ 
<b»rywi bavtiDMtadBea ^4606^ qI the i^po9toti(C writings, or join wl^ 
qrimtfi«MtcdMg'tlui«thMewfHiQgicaBiiotbea<3'iyin«jevdal^ upoa 
4bU fm^ t wUh to :be at is«ie with you ; birt 1 must «OQ|«ud that the 
^fVtttHgi ««l^ (o b« sofibfed tQ speak for themselves, and not the seiise 
"whMhcMMMOtet^ffshaifei^veo be taken as their indubitable meaning;. 
You da not give up natural rehgton- because it was^ooe sogri^ssiy 
p^netJ^AiMMt tp become tb^ foundation of. polytheism and imag^ 
wofrfi^l tben ^iA(f tb<ntfld 70a give up tb^ Sculptures because men 
bnvQ b^lt uponithem hypotheiies absurdiuvd dishonorable to God? Aa 
yuu judge of the systom of namr«» iU>i by the erroneous systems of 
philosophy, which men in dark ages built upon visible appearances; 
but by your owiH^Uoriiilioii and knowledge <]f th# -g^neralphenou^^lia; 
so you Quglit^99it 4^iudge^ Omtifoity hj -ciM cnoeeottS systems o£ 
4ivii^fy which men in the dark ages of monkish superstition builtiupoii 
ti^^osp^i fuid which have obtained too much credit in more enHghtened 
^iodsr* bux b^ a p«flicnbr attomiwi rto (the . fSPftml iaiport^ fit 
f^ SiU^^UTfli itbemielvea. You doAot fmm yo^r judgmeiK of thir 
0II^Mkmt^ lihio wiocM by tskgiki appMOuittei iiriilie esa«Hiiatiog4iC'ft 
jifcw A t fohid emMBMncei; 00 aoie^ougbtiyou to iftdfe o^ibt 
ji»y rt iiii <<iipi>nr(B by nbe^SMitnattDn^ aiew datMlMd 



JiQt by II ^jMiM «ei!PMv «£ tbe.§epe«BlilefidM€y'eod 4eii«i'0l tboo-- 
4vMr« . ^pllp ;di0«reBiv«kM fliwfctck ipWiipKwi) <bi(iD Mmtdr*^ 

jWi. nft<#a i fe tiiQr,ycteemodyygtir€»«>iMiiftg<ibtwi Ibr y#uPMrty» ? «^ 
tb^ jj^iuM *• di^efatty c^ ide«s* wbWi 'bne^ iibifiiwd «««« 
< fc ti >M »n i», wttlfertbey '^ >agr«e ta tbtt>ikailiftg imSli «p«o wtiich 



l^^lllWlUl you a|A« th€ gton sopcnttikia ctff^sd W jii^^|^ 

BMt^ Q^i«UaaHy» th©>loo4y pewccuaoBi which for^pcrly i|$^<^a^ 
Ikc.l9l^.«9/i which 6:xociou5 merccroiiriff stteispted to fimfifu^ hf 
ipfay^jurfy c^wae^Dg wUh them the Diune of Christ to4 thf^ylcipo* 
liTes of Boay piofcised Christians argumeott against the, truth cf 
Cbri^tUqtty?,. J£ th<^ N«w Testament authorized suc)i abominating 
Jl^wf argam^fit^ in^uld be in pointy but so far from authQnztOjgy it 
Ittierly .^i^nriffmns them ; and enjoins , spiritual wor»hip« . mutual 
(ocheataofe^ .brotherly 1ot«^ purity of heart and Iife» and un^ver^ 
Jb«ipeYoleuce. Yoo <k) not rejedl liberty as a^ bad things he^aus^ it has 
b^eu; grossly al>Qiedl ^'^. the greats crimes comp^itted ^ndfe^ the 
ian£lion of its namei then why should yougive up Christianity ^^^ca^us^ 
^ has been T^ely prostituted, by designing men* to sordid and co&rupt 
purposes, and the most hortid enormities committed by those who.baTe 
profjcssed it ? You do not depreciate fi^e light of nature, because thotse 
who were left entirely to its guidance fell into tLc grossest idolatry, and 
committed the greatest abominations > and why should you depreciate 
Christianity on account of the eyils which you hnd^among its j>rofessors> 
You do not give up the study of nature, on account pf difficultles/vvhich 
you caxmot at presei^t surmount, and because there are^soine circuinsunc^ 
which you cannot fully resolve 9 why thea should yovt renounce tl^ 
Scriptures, though you may not at present be able to solve every 
difficulty, or fully account for every circumstance you find mentipned in 
tltem ? I entreat you to me more candid* to read the sacrcd writings 
^Ith the same <fare and impartiality as you study nature, then I shafl npt 
slesfoir, of ycpr becoming Christians. ' . _ 

1/. .R, WRIGHT. 



ON THE 



^NIMABrERSWNS, OR AMICUS. 



SIR, ,,,.«,...» , _. 

)*T^HipN I seat youjome observaliom on the Spirit of mfe o^;^r. 

An4f e)i!E Fvllei's jelti^s, thotigh I was the^, 4U9d am su^ 
2th«l jthe r^wfMfks were just, 1 had no rcanoi;^^ to ei^ped that tl)i|$y,woukl 
.csoipe aoimsidiierfiMKi. Xi wa»^iQea$^oiibl<) to^uppo^ that eithec 1^. 
JiiUfittJ^r^ome of his friien^,>: would Ia|(« up t^iefpjQn iahis4ffi|Qce. 
,^!ni&,l4>e^iY«FhaS)b(^n done $ «nd f^Urges are;ffJMge4 against me, 
s^iih$^^^hiM»&^ ^ermissioi% I shaK j)ow^^di:ayour to repd, .-ILuttts 
it muMc>^ u«ipli^|iHM9)t to you io haivA g f^i^: jour Mtsceljany oo^pi^^ 
hUfirHimmilifHS^ It »$W^yoa it is $1^ U^. tUnfB I iiiriU tr^asft<pa^ the 
|i«^iifj^<i^;yoiMr i^d<^ t^^i^^^ 
.vTa^:,|ptts«mi^ii*^ h?fr wdertakc^i:^ deMl I4^SuBe|*?»|ii ie 

i4uBbo<Hl^ :S^.1ll)f^)y ;^i^^ m^^fvi^ mi^m^j^^l j^ ^^ 
befort he ha» doae» he hopes, 19 make appear to cvtry fcoki irhoie , 



e^ tre'Wrblinded b^ Socitliantste or Um^etHKtith? W^t^ filHik 
b^r a gros|» an Inexcusable insult to almost' all the rciMs Df til*. 
tTnii'crSalist's Miscellany > I hope, however, "withotttbemg' tadlMtf^-IO , 
cwiyiDce e^eil CalvinUts themselves, if they are fibtlj|iAdei'%|F 
{>rejuilice, tl>at in my fbrnier letter I said nomore than lh4 trttth.- * - . 

My dcsi^ in that letter was to portrt but xht' iff^firiety 6t'^ 
xna&ier in which' Mr. J^uHer had coQda6ted 'the cohfroretsy^tdating ttf 
^tttr^ pttfiishment^ and the unchristidrr ^ffrrV whicb iTppeMed in Im 
li^rs. I did libt quote passages, because I did not sujipose liay teikdM 
^ci be ideott, and incapable of tooklng^ back to Mr. Fuller's letter, ^«A 
ludginj^ for themselves. But as this omission irnow made an ob^e£Hoti^ . 
i fihalt produce some passages in support of my assertions. 
* Mr. Fuller thus begins his letter-^" I must be very weak. If, while 
writing in a pubricatipn of which my opponent is die Editor, I should 
expeif^l: to have the last word.*' Does this declaration discover t 
disposition to engage in an amicable discussion? Or rather, does it not 
evince Mr. Fuller to be piqued because he despaired of having the hst 
vfordf Soon after we read in italics, ** In a [lubUccaioT^ af which jut 
are the 'Editor, a falsehood has been ^ubtished concerning me, and you 
have not honour about you to saj^yau are sorry for it.^* Whatever Mr. 
f\iller may alhide to, I am firmly persuaded that no falsehood concerning 
him was intentionally published by the Editor ; nor could such language 
amwer any other purpose than irritation. Again, " The advocates for 
hk6delity. Sir, are not less bold than yourself, nor less loud in their 
• challenges of examination.!* On this passage I shadl make no comment* 
nor shall I. cite any more, though many others might be adduced. 1 
intreat the pardon of my readers for troubling them with these citations^ 
which probably tKey have all been disgusted with before, but whi^ 
the incautious zeal of Amicus has obliged me to obtrude agaip upKH^ 
their notice. , . ,. 

This advocate for Mr. F. thinks I ou^ht to have " treated an aged 
and respedlable minister with a little decorum/* But what decorum^ 
has Mr. Fuller observed in the treatment of a m^ every way as 
respe6bble as himself? He should have set an example of propriety, 
and secured respedi by his eondudl. 

As to Mr.FuUetSi being «« hostile to the receptioii of trutlv'* it 
«sinnot be dented that he appears dftertnined ooi to c^nge his opinion, 
i tDj^pose h^ does not pretend to be infallible ; it it/foiSiUi thai e«tQ 
■)it m&ybe in an ehror; and truth <;anaot be discovered b«fi bycahn 
investigation. If Mr. E, engigei in a debate, it is todogmatiaeaod 
^Xme hit' antj^onftt.^^'^^What, then, are we to cOtKlode ^-^^-^l aiv 
« lihivcrtttHst** or a *»'Sodniao'* were to iteMate Hs Anf\eif )ie 
' #^bld4ift rt^9f {>roMin0ed ^ ^obstinate and rhd^trigible hereti e. 

If wa^llot my'iKten^osi to affirm that no pei«dn can bii snocer^ln^Ae 
belief of etcriba ^riiMfM. ' But it is a do£[rifte which ^^tp^nm tc^mti 
absdi^eltirrecmietleaMe with the gooddesssM jrntite Of Ood^as^weU, 
as wHh. many passagcf of Scripture) and : I tMnk,^ IS^fi^el, ^fat • it 
finishes Deists with m uiMiHvmble tg^mfinx agi^nirtlki tMk^ 



atfd poiseM betf^vdknt mincby as dbje6k of pity» and those mha abutfe 
c fter^ fet fejQ^lmg k; as objaett of contenpt. r 

tAdmms thiAk^ I jadfed vary well indeed for my own sake ia-'emk 
coDsideritig the argunieBtB which Mr. Futtei^ lad adiAiMtsd^ htKtcmcfM 
Mr. P. h^ fhou^ proper to argpEie wkh me, he is well petfsuadbd^ liiat 
J ^oiild have f^fen ^te IXigiMi beibne the ark. If Mr. P. had evtsn 
(^tilled the vietoff orer a ** strifplia^arsclMd,^ h- wmild not Htoft^t 
Isndalcmndatfoiii for extravagant boasting, t^ whidi Mr. F. and*. tol» 
admirers setm to have an irresistible propeoiky. But there wa» ^^ 
oeeasioid for ide tio enter into the dispute^ because it was m Auch iMW 
hands. I feel^ howwer, soine satiKfactiOn- \ti the peisuasioA that iSit 
ttlbe is rapidly approaching when the CaPvim'siic Dag0n Will fail beftMr^ 
tMe ark of eommon sense and the ptfthl langutige of Sctlptare* 

I am Sir, 

MAIDSTONE, Vours, &C. 

LATE OP HoxTON. R. ALLCIilN, Junr^ 



MISCELLANEOUS 
MAXtMi AND THOVGIfrs. 



.> . . ■ . ■' , - (tfit 

COHflHVBD FROM I^AOB I^ ^Ac* 

xxxt. ■ •''^^' 

JT h«k*ver ap^arW to^tee, that moral ttid rcllgkms tmths, Id fb^ll' 
* Aey donoem th«gdOd^det andhappin69»«»f rdigiousandcif!l*tfcfeWj» 
ttrein themselve« simple; and that mach need not be said dSH^h 
sibjtiifti, and nothihg ^rrogam>f, to^ jtoiwir all the gotJd cftds'of 
dfihmumcatiori atld'argumtttt. . • ^ 

.' M.» f . . \ ■ ■ " ' . .'-.'; itr! 

*■ ^ '- * '- ■ ^ xxiri^ ;. V ■ '»-t -: 

From a close and serious observation 6f nUefi aiftd tWrigsV'Whfcljf- 
dlfferenf circumstances h?ive promoted from an early period of fife, I htfVe 
b^ertlong convinced hdvH/' ffew thet* are «mong the generality of "religious 
p¥«fiasl«M^ h»' arty, sbcfitf^;' Who arrive at a sbKd, 'ratlortal^' ant^^llkly 
Ghr i^aH owivMi'icft! abmit /tttkcl^es'i attrf cOilsequteiWIy how ffeW 1he*# 
att ^J^ed'to be jtad^e* of the "BtrWrnittch^s^ of orthbdo^siy tiyf otbei^.^ ' 
^tFrttirff^<k«»nned'obseli^rton rf lh^^!?Mtrof '^^^ 
8t>]^fp«M''i6'®«*»*^-'**^^'*i^^ men^* cond6c?,* in fHbse e»aMilfe^df 
Ghristwtoity, laid dtwn by the holy pjrttiprrf' Jt^r Chr-^st,^-? iiM^aS* 
cwiVtei6dth«t there as* 'iffdc^d very ffcwdP ^K6^ who 'have*ttfifcW«l 
sy«t«ttS'<^f^rt«igiofi, ?|tT^HftefUo judge- rig Wly of ^ fipirittJif'i4taW~!feiif 
-thereto ^ |eBttf1«':^vlWc^etil^ol ft?al Chfielfertlltf ^trfrtSfi^ I '"^'-^ 

And whefl I see peo^)1<*i l\ow*ver hig!^ Itt pfofts«i<te/'^jtti^rf|f' 
nMfrtr^fy add by ^ysfediy 'lib^^f p<9ri^ Of ^k«4¥sfiiDpof tance«-»pTmd|^ 
in which some doubtings and datfgcrof error are naturally involved, I 



lave Imt small dependtnce on their wodAmiii mattert mori a^ftpCed 
-to human decision. 

Heoce aUoy I am coiwnnced bow neceaaary it is fer a man calalf t» 
wmaxdti for huBStl^ deliberately to judge as be can, and endeavour su&plf 
to mti accotdiog ao the clearest pefsuaakm of hb oma miod. 

. ItseMis tobt tbe es^eimal ditty of every reasonable being, in wbatew 
Haiil^kius socMry born and educated* to have a religion of .bis own) « 
4B)i|^on of his judgment^ by wHcb he can Eve happily, and so hope to 
die. Consequently that be his bound lo take nothing upon trust ; but 
«^pamiae axyl bo sttis&ed. which are the points necessary for bioa to 
beJi^ve;^ ^d. which be those that he* may consider as nonesscntisil to the 
vegulatioQ of his life apd condu6l. 

For by 6/rfA we have no essential faith— by cducaiion and the do£Ulne 
of others, merclyt we have no essential religion-*as it is certahi that by 
ffofc wo have no power of prescription, or right of domiaation. 

XXXVI f I. 

The result of my cp^sideration about the essentials of reEgioui 
fellowship and association, is briefly this >— 

I hold it true, that no religious society of people, embodied or to be 
embodied, by ruks peculiar to themselves, after an essential agreemeat 
fbottt the main fundamental point of union, "jIx, The mode ((ftuonbi^iuig 
JUmi^htj God— that ome great thing to be done— oin righteously bring 
into their system of essentials, any extraneous or doubtful matter 
whatever — can righteously require a positive agreement about any 
^mporal things which aflTe^l Uie common interests, and thehMfmony of 
civil -soctety^-^and about which the holy head of the catholic cbtirch 
^^l^bich church is made up of^the honest and simplo-beartcd of aU 
dcsi^p^ons of tafffi under heaven) hatb thoi^ht fit to be silent. 
. Otherwise the main end of all rightly religious associBtioiu.«yiS(. Tfat 
promotion of peace, in and by the spirit of love (which is not of this 
world) would be so fair defeated, and heart bummgs and strife 
prampted. 

XXXIX« 

^ It W9S not the pleasure of our fii,ftssEi> Saviour to iottanet every 
Ofcum^tance in which the Junstve oiediena of bit folkn»ers» to tbt 
powei:i| of the eartlv was to be exeanpli^edt through succeeding i^ea| 
b«t4if]f the princsple of hi$ kimgdam heing nH of tUs itiorA^ ^^ **^ ^ 
4isci|^lei». on some particuWur occasions,: «o eatample of i^t piiaslv* 
5)b^iUen«e, which: (not tonching 4te bb^rty of theii minds to wer^i^ lui 
heavenly Father in spirit and in truth, or m copying after hteuMlf vm 
works of humility and love) ¥^as lo be regarded, for their peaoeable 

fiOnQQCVir •ISBlWW'IMr'SIWW©' Be r#HWVe€r HPOBfr ^Hem"'*w'w 'pw^Wf^^Wy 

afterwards in his church. 



310 TBI imivnSilllST'f MXStELLAHTf 



XI. 

It b a notion among some pious professors of Christiauitf, thai njer^al 
thftencet in religious discourses, cannot come fron the right spring of 
Christian ministrj : — A position ivbicfi I thinfc can only be true on \\\c- 
principle of good language being incompatible with a good 8ubje6l :— 
lor 1 am firmly of the belief, that a discourse coming from thte sprmg- of 
gooitoess, is more likely than any other to be eloqtienn ' Arid sbfiJr as it 
Elk "short of genuine eloquence (which is dettft Jtersfiienotst-itM^ 
lauimcUed) it partakes, or is more likely to partake, of huaian 
imperft:£lion, 

In an inspired language, designed for the good of mankind, wilt 
turely be found these rei^uisites^learneSs, perspicuity, and animation f 
and the want of them, in a religious discourse, teems to me the grcatdsr 
proof of that discourse not being inspired.' 

if we advert to holy writ, we find the inspired language of the prophets' 
abounding with the most perfect examples of elbqverice* No human^ 
«6ttposition is found to ecpial them in variety, beauty, and strength of 
•Bwtaphor. 

The sacred language of our Blessed Saviour is not to be the 
Kubjedt of this kind of remark j but wherever we find the apostles 
publicly speaking to the people on the sublime subje6l of the CHristiati 
Teltgion, we uniformly perceive that their inspired ** testimonies from 
the right spring," are so many examples of real eloquence— in which 
point of view, it is certain that the speeches of Paul before Pelix an4 
Agrippiai, are so excellent in their kind, that they have been adduced as 
examples of the most perfe^ rhetoric. 

J .•■.-"... ":■ ■ ■ -XLl^ ; y'*-^ 

. It is surely on t})e subKme dodtrinesof undefiled rel%ion, tf oaa^y 
sub^edi under heaven, that the^^prophecy may be expeeled tb be 
ifulfiiled :-*-•« The tongue of the stammerer shall learn to speak pWit^y.'* 



So Tn^t^nsldcnble and absurd have some p rotes tantchutchdiscipKnarians 
been, a? 10 breach the dodhiiie of blind obedience to mother church, 
whisfi other ar garner, t<i have fuikd of producing uniformity in exterior 
TkptEers. Anil tg induce a compliance wlthoiit convidlion, Lhaye' heard 
\\ sajd, -y^^ith ihe boldest aisunince, ihai as a reward to i^diHduals for 
inf»pli^it assent to the supef ior Jight niid - authority* of the- church, 
co^Yi^iiQn.woiijd doiabtl'sss be sen! aflerivayds from heaven l A i^96^ripe 
which mtj^bt have douc for ibe church of Rome, in the zenith pfjJjw 
authority j bat is (^ver, stirdy, to be rcjedtcd with some degree of 
contempt, in a rational protcsumt ccmniiinity ! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 






imitARY ANECDOTES. 

.SStSS^^ ■ ■ ■ . . ' % '' 

we DM. KOCKBPOUCAVLT. 

T^OCHEFOCCAULTs Maxims are much read and well known, fM 
Addison lays, that he is the great philosopher for admiotaleni^ 
cODsoUtioQ to the idle, the envious, and worthless part of m a nkin d. 



D&* JOHKSOir. 

T\^ Idhnson nsed to advise his friends to-be upon their guard agdntt 
romantic virtuet ^ being founded upon no settled principles z 
^ a plank (says th^ Dr.) that is tilted up at one end, most of coune U 
down on ths other.*' 

Whoi speaking of the dignity of man» in a letter to Miss S. Tfanii^ 
says, ** Life, to be worthy of a rational being, must be always tt A 
ttate of progress'ton ; we must always purpose to do more and better 
than in time past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by merd purposely 
•though they end as they begin, by airy contempUtton; we compare and 
.judge, though we do not practise/* 



LEONARDa.PA. VrKCt. 

T EONARDO Da Vinci was empkyed by Lewis Sfor2a, Duk« of 
Milan, to paint our LorcFs Supper for the refediory of the Dominicans 
'<bf St. Maria delle Gratte. While he was employed in diis pietse^ the 
Prior of the convent, thinking his progress too slow, would be dft^n 
.knportttning hiifa to dispatch} but^l his solicitations proving vain, he 
at length had the assurance to carry his complaints to Duke Lewis. 

Da Vinci was sent fpr, and being questioned about the painting he 
assured his highness that there were but two face^ wanting to complete 
the piece, the one being our Saviour's, And the .'>ihtr that of Judi^, As 
to the former, he owned himself unable to finish ii, being ai a loss how 
to paint the majesty and beauty of so au^u^t a personage ; bui he 
prombed very speedily to complete the latter, since to driw (he svarice 
and ingratitude of Judus, he needed nothing but lo represent the Prim 
of the Dominican^, who l)a4,so basely rewarded him for alt ih£ paioi h* 
•had taken. ,jtjr'.i*%. „^ 



., ...Jt 



inn^ EinpslorSli^iMioifid aik€4:inA«ilK«n«of Thcoddric Af<Mrfi(iop 
< ^ of Ctftoghc Imt^ obtnai htf^^km^ •* We cttfiof (Mytf h^ 



nt 'tm ^fmmmkvi9^$u!MML»0t. 



e;Kped U in llaip woild.**— *— «< Wludw then» u the wc]p to bb^mi 
l«p|>i|ifl||^li«mflQr?'U^ir'^ ¥#««iiMl«iMrMiQ|itl7.**-*^^'« What do 
you m«tP ^ i te r W i9 ' fmo » r '.—>*' InByranlgayi Theodom) th^ ycMt 
idbould always purt^ that f^an of coododl which yoa promi»e i^ do 
while 7011 «r« l«beiurwf iHid«r Ji At (if dl^ ffS^yf^ ^out, or atone;* 



|IKGXJi4R GHAHCrE OF FO|LTUir.S. ' 

, ^^nlLLGQiS, Archbishop of Mentz, ascended to that elevated 
- oondition finom the i^ery hiwoit state of meanness. He was the 
son of a poor carter, and not ocTy caused the fc^Iowing inscription to be 
en|;raved in the most coijf^ctKHW iVirt9 of his palace, ^ Willegia, 
SH»mb€t thy pareptage/' bw h^d the wbeelfi pf a qarjt bung ly i* il^ 
odiedral of Mentz, and from that time tliey haye composed die 9/trii -ki 
that see. 



EFFECTS OF SUPEMSflTroN. 



C1R» 

^Fihe foHowing little extrad from Coocanen^^ History of St. Mary, 
**-Overy, Southwark« is not inconsistent with yourpian, itsinaer«ioiv»w1|l 
oblige, 

Yoursy&c. • 

A CORREaK>NDENT, 



'^|K7E'Cinnet here omitTekting a -story, which rfiOttgh it is trtfting ill 
itself, 'Will, at least, serve to shew the weaknessof the 'human 
mxadf and ^w susceptible ow nature b of feeeiving power^ 
imprciitcms from 4riyal events. 

' A «tone-mason,^ho perhaps ^may yet be-remenibered hysome^f the 
Mitbitanttby die name g^ 'Simentl, -was employed tolh np "diet^s^ 
wideooe jaortality inhabits; «ftd the funeral. obseqmes hamgl>eea 
^pe^formed ia the oouvse of ihe nfternooB, Master Simer4 t(>ok the 
«^vat)ta^ g!f candle light ^0 completers job^ and coref inthe gt»v0i 
^itttended only by his Uibourer and his hmthorh, he t)pe|^'the diorch» 
iavid proceeded 10 the spot «lf lib employment. * 
' ^l^hc^ of Jii«|]([gki, fhe gloominess of the^koe, «tid the emotidns 
that are naturally excised by the solemnity of those still maniTons'^ 
death, needed no additioi|al circamstance of hoiror to add fresh feati to, 
those already awakened in the palptOXiog broa^t ^nf poor Simefsd* 

Before the master proceeded to work, k becanw ne^ciild ^ the 
labourer to fetch soo&e ^n&^^tar; ixA thoJi^ ^ttie* master would gladly 

^<»^ntJtt«WAl{wa»theiMtd92lduk^ tKh^«t|ttft(dtii 



WiM^c^ 4MnlKk»:>tal«llff 'Tttgvr^csf of ghosts drf6UM,<%fld&r^^il 

lu^pfl sllite »f4«idififeteiK« .twiikk i^roeoeds rat^ 

cmirageviMUitJDs^waf^ Siowriaplaeod thtlt»AwiM %4jlb»<^H{ft 

Uvksgaicngrmit anvliAatton taiodk up, boibd hiiM^ff In%tl^tu6ag ih<i 

fttooe hecnue to«^pllt>Qvef tbe graven 'wlMnhfe tif«sMffl|^ bKMi^^Mhe ieHi 

of something trotting brbkly over the pavement : the little reason he 

possessed, convinced him the movement was two quitk for a labourer 

with a hod of mortar on his shoulder; and a ready invention to fineezeht^ 

whole mass of l^lood, -converted him -into abelief olits behig some 

Bupematuml! agent. His fears, whiph increased ^ Ike t^ltiikg leet-«( 

the fancied goblin approached fiearer, made him pfoitrate^hkbself with 

h^ head to the ground, and his posteriors upright^ iii 4he numner the 

Persian' IS uid to worship the sun; when, €te he* could address the 

solemn ejaculation he had meditated, he found himself* ^by i hard ihu^pi 

on the posteriors, precipitated into the grave; and falling with hi» 

lanthorn before him, was left in total darkness. What passed in the 

mind: of poor Stmeral till the arrival of his^man, the ^mpathetic reader 

will imagine, though we cannot record. The man was surprised to* 

find his affrighted master in so doleful a plight; aild hsVing procured a 

light, replaced^Hltti above ground, and heard the ta!e, when the bleating 

of a large he- goat, that belonged to a neighbouring dyer, who then 

lived in Montague-place, unravelled the mystery, and resciied the 

sleeping 'tjifet df oiir ancestors from another of those tales of horror 

Engender edlnHhe minds of weakness and superstitroii, calculated to curb 

the rational progress in the infant mind, and to create a doUbt of the 

protection and providential caTe of our God. 

..U'JJi'O'i II r. f\ , , ,1/ I 'I, -r .".^..J^. 



TN reading your Miscellany I have of coufsi^ reiJ tlfe coht/ovferiy 
' betlve^ you' itidMf; Pullet upottlhe db6hrine of* endftiss mlJeVV; 
but haVe' no design iof enlisttn^g mysdf as a champion in^h^ Cause of 
ihtofe pxioiirtiriftenf, whetlter it bfc eHdfe*^rfdr a limited fime; fot I 
feel no disposition to be punished myself, nor do I wish h to the worst 
eneaiy I have, ui^le^ strch'pUnisftme»TtN^buia*be to hik real'bertefit aiid 
advantage, and^ that such bfenefiti aha idyahtagfe cannbt^bfe 6b1ained 
without such punishment. 

'But! beglewe to ^btnit io your consideration,^«u! the considerafton 
df Mn IPuttsiv efaEny'oftier.Of your eorrespondetits that have appeared 
iftdflfedoti^-of' fbture putiishment> the (bllowli^ ^uSries, which appear 
asdiffi«i^«e«ttO'^atfd»'Wetai?etlrove.. ri - 
> I s»|lpdl^4^fW^l^^iN)4 ^i^mfe thflft punWhrhi^htm a future s^ate will 
tt^Wldwjd'Ihe'- rales o€ stti6^ justice, ancf* that the person pimished 
musf ot neoeSMty be coDscloii that he justly deserves it ; for if there it 
VOL. IV. St 



9H jnx vHtvs&sAttsT's MisetLt4trr« 

«otMehacoMd<mffi€it,wi11notthepffsooimnithedsiippoi€ hiiiM«)f 
PiScim^ u a mtrtyr to caprice and^detpotitm, racier ^lan as a ma]eia6>or> 
Aod if aocb a comcioaioeia if neoctcaiy in a state of panishment, does 
it aot aaneeessarily foUow» that the person b punished upon the ground 
of ^ee afcocy, and that the culprit was once in a state and condition to 
liave avoided it? If this is not adaiitted* will thank any of your 
correspomUnts to clear up to my •atisfii£lion, how the person punkhed 
OB r^n a camseiousness of his desert and the justice of the case ? and 
if thil ts admitted, does it not necessarily foHo w, that Christ died for all 
aien, or that Christ did iK>t <fie to exempt any man from puni^m^at^ 
vcnl^ (here is more than ooe way for a man to escape sjuch a state } Bur 
If there is no other way to escape but through the death of Chrt^, and 
^^st did QQt die for dl men» then those for whom be did hot die, must 
of necessity , be subject to such a state of punishment, notwithstanding 
the uprightness of their intentions, and the inoffensiTeness of the general 
tenor of their conduct in the present life ; and in that case, how will 
such a. person be conscious of his suffering accordbg to his just 
demerit? 

. To argue upon what is generally called pur fall in Adam— -ihatm him 
we hav^ incurred the wrathful indignation of God, and that any miki 
will be punished upon that ground, will be saying nothing to the 
purpose i and if Christ did not die for all, then there is no othfer ground 
to proceed upon ; for in that case our a6lua! transgression miist be out 
of the question : for here the difficulty recurs. How shall any-man be 
conscious that he b justly suffering for the crime of another, to which > 
be neither assented nor consented, and which waleren without* bts 
knowledge } if my great grand&ther had been a traitt>f to hik country, 
could I be conscious of the justice of the laws of oNxr legisfetur* if'=tb«y 
were now to bang or behead me for that crime^ \'' 

But a^in, if there is no other way to avoid ftitdii fMnilhi^iiM btit 
through the death of the Saviour, and thatiite hiis died ftUt all inanktod, 
uponwhat ground is any man punished? ^ ". -■- v 

If, Mr. Editor, it can be proved 1 havenot te^bbned ftirly or jutstly 
Vppn the |ubje£^, I should be glad to hare it pointed ouf> htitif ^hisis 
admitted, and it should be objecled that reasdn ithtsftiot aid ^t assist ia 
the discussion of religious truth; I will ask, Mi^y I notasw^llbet 
Mussulman as a Christian ? and may I not as well bdteve the ALorart 
as the Bible > ' - ' r 

These, Sir, are a few thoughts that passed iiiy taind when 1 read the 
above controversy ^ and if you think proper' to jh^liiiiL tt^sm, they are 
at your service. 

. . Yours, tec, 

.^ ^ A CONSTANT READHt. 



tn% imiV£XIALl8T*8 MlSC£LLAlf7« '3'15 

Vo QUESTION ON I JOHN, ^-7. ../ , . 



/TX) |u:ove aoy thing negsuively is as unusual a way of proTin j anf 
^ ^ thing as it i» ux^air^ aiid. ooti which I most confess l,^ve hoibceb " 
aecustomfed to. * " ;' " 

- Ju tttrniog pver your Miscellaoy for January laist^ a correspdndoit, lijf 
the^ignat^rf of Z. Y. asks, •' What are the best reasons for admlitini^ 
Qi rejedcing i John, v. 7. as truly canonical Scripture ?'* Methinks he 
might h4ve asked, what are ^ best reasons for admittii^ any ^ 
Scripture to be canonical ? 

Z« Y. has, no doubt, his reasons why he asks the question; but I 
think no person ought pubJidy to state such a question till he has giveu 
bis reasons wl^y be asks it, and wherein his difficulty consists as tp its 
beipi^jcanonicaU But W^ find, for private ends, that the Romanisu 
Jsuve reje£led a.part of Scripture, and the Swedeuborgians ai>d Z. Y» 
are ixowaduzig whether or not another part should be expunged. If 
ihis Jis not opposed, in a few years what a sorry Bible shall we have ! 
. Wefl^y prove it is canonical, because, 

S*^,lt is ta be found in the common translation, Vulgate, and in aU 
Gnf^ eopief of the New Testament I ever saw. 
. . :;^ The^fofbwing verse cannot be made sense of without it, unless 
2. Yf .wiU asl^ whether that is canonical. 

3* It accords with many other parts of Scripture, such as Mat. xxvtii. 
4^ Jkb«iii.T-3S»Ac«l?c« 

; 4^.Tk^9»iim appellatives ih%t are given to tbe Father are given to 
the son and holy ghost. 

^ The prii^uiivec iathers.speak of Father, son, and holy ghost, as s^ 
irl^ne J^IQvah*, 

JThe present increase of Arianism and Socinianism, is a thing to be 
|a;nent^ as it destroys the activity of ministers and private persons, and 
i^I (ip^^.the^jiigh road tp infidelity and deism, and will go from 1 ]ohn» 
V. 7. to other pasts, till the whole is expunged. 
,' IffZ* Y, Jwi^c{^lle|brward with, Hie reasons for his doubts on the 

Yours, for truth's sake, 
. , - W.B. 



^l l flf^JIJ| i Sgg5gacBPg= A m i 1 ssssassmm 



MSWER TO MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 

SEE FAGB 236. 

%JKg 

TF you thii^L proper to insert the foUowbg answer to &e mathematical 
question, p. «36. at some future opportunity I shall write on a subje^ 

of as much greater importance as heavenly things are above earthly. 

Yours, Sec. 
tiVEEPOOL. JOHNWHK5HTV 



I find four times the sum of any two figures composing a number the 
first of which is to the last as i is to 2, is always equal to that number ; 
and if three times the sum of the two figures (which is equal to three 
fourths of that number) be added to the number, the figures witl then 
be inverted. The number required by the question is 24, which may 
thus be found— 

18 •!- 3 = 6 the sum of the figures required 
6 X 4 = *4 ^^* number required 
24 -if. 1 8 =42 the figures inverted. 



Or by common arithmetic it may be done thus—* 

3) 18 (6 
. 4 



34 
18 



By the same rule la must have 9 added to it 
36 mult have 27 
And 48 must have 36 



Th6se «»4n un>yiCo ttgniindiew.€airtdBii ig tw o 6gurea thtt canb* 
so served. ^ 
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POETRY. 



ACROSTIC. 



JUSTICE and mcrqr in bim twinc^ 
Every grace and charA combine^ 
Salvation's beaming in bis &ce» 
Unto our cbosen ransom*d race* 
Sav'd by truth and sav'd by grace. 

Centered in glorious m^estyy 
Higher than human thought can fly. 
Reigning in everlasting fame. 
In the sweet chara£ier the Lamb; 
Sun of the glorious world above 
To all he's life and heaven and love ! 



CONFIDENCE IN GOD, IN A THUNDER STORM. 



- 6«d tbundcrttb amthuaUF trttk UifViGe.-Jab ssmtt i. 



•pHE r»n descends, the tempests rise— 
^ My SQidbisM^estyadorei 0^ 
Jehovah's voice sounds throughibb skie^ 
While lightnmgs flash, and tlpidcrs rotr. 

I set becalm'd while others ftftr. 
The God who thunders bnny all; 

It is my father's voice I hear, 
>(or shall I by his thupder fell. 



Ilk • TBI VM1TB&SAIIST% MISC£L1AMT» 

No» while his %htmDgf flash around* 
Although the earth*s foundation move» 

t Stand secure on £iith's ftnn ground, 
I rest }n his unchanging love. 

Nothing shall fright my soul from God, 
Should he th^ skies this moooent vend. 

He is my only safe ahode : 
My rock, my refuge, and my friend. 



S.H. 



LIBERALITY ENCOURAGED. 



>'Tl>«l*«atiMliteI}l>«Bi«4cAt,ai«IHtiMtiMtcscl^.ih|MIbcw«tacdilMl^^ fmiii^m^ 



/^HRlSTIAN».wouldst thou m grace excels 

Wouldsttl^ou enlarge thy store ? 
Use what thou hast with liberal zeal. 
And God will give thee more. 

Let not thy sacred taints lie 

Conceal'd beneath the ground. 
But bless thy fellow-Christians, by 

The ^rea$ures thou hast founds 

Comfort the feeble and oppres5*d^ 

With tokens ojf thy Wire ^ 
Then shall thy soul be well refreshed. 

And watered from above. 

Shew kind affe^Uon, specialcaws^ . 

To the affliiSt^edpoor, 
Give freely what thou hast |o spacft. 

And God. will give thee more. 

The liberal jh^aiE^'tVs Ubeial hani • 
Jehov^loycyi IP bless >i • : v 

By sq^jh^^^wilj^ vfifi$i siwely fitaitd» . , 
nteepth«|ncfro»^^5es«,' .. 




tH£ VMlVElSAtlST^S MISCELLANY.^ jlf 

AN EJACULATION. 

T ET praise employ my heart and tongue : 
Let grace, free grace, be all my song. 

While life and breath remain : 
In this sweet work I love t' engage^ 
And when I quit this earthly stage 

rn sing a nobler strain. 

FERSES ON MARRIAGE. 



SIR, 

^HE following lines, whkhafe copied irerbttim ^rom the originat, 
wttre composed by an illiterate man, at Ponder*s End, but one 
who (I believe) ** Fears God, and loves all mankind.** In reading these 
lines, 1 was particularly pleased^ with that beautiful sentiment of 
•• dependance on God,** which runs through the whole. 

If, Sir, you think them worth a place in your Miscellany, they are at 
your service. 
^ W«BiCKNELL,Jttnr. 



T ORD, be present at o^r Wedd(n)^, 

Fill our hearts with heavenly grace. 
Bless us in our undertaking, ' ' 
May it be to f heilr thf pnnie. 

II. 
Bless us in our new connef^ion, 

May it be approvM of ^lee ; 
Grant us thy divine protoAionf 

Fit ut for eternity. 

Itt. 

As our hands tfe3<nn*«l tegeibetr 
May our hearts be join*d in OAe $ 

Crown our lives with h«cir'l^tooitirjr 
May weintlif fetritoda.' ^- 

■ t 

Help viMf Lord, in ev*ry statiop 

Toi^lyuponthy wotd; f 
May we know that firet salvatloo, 

Cojnei through Ja«i Cbrin tbr Lof4* 



a^ THC VNlVVatH&ItT^S MISCSLLAUr^ 

V. 

May we symptthize together^ 
StrtYe each other's cross to bear i 

Lovingly instMicl each other. 
To our duty in thy fear. 

VI. 

Many trials may attend us. 

Whilst we're In this desart land ; 

By thy mighty power defend us. 
Bring us safe to thy right hand. 

Til- 

When death parts us from each other. 
Fit us for that solemn change ; 

May we meet in heayefi together, 
Where our God and Saviour reign. 

nil. 

Beautified widi all thy graces^ 
Being made a welcome guest | 

Having on our wedding dresses. 
Join our Saviour's marriage feasts 



J. UNDERWOOD. 



SONffET. 



TK the gay hours of reason's early dawn, 

I trod with rapture o*er the levaly laws f. . 
While Hope sat pointing to the pleasing vic^', 

Enamour'd with the scefies which firoiic ^cy drevr. 

nil far from theso pergnnial sweets I stray li 

Led by variety's deliifitfe charms ; 
And join'd th' ambitious cro^d,iwhere vice, array 'd 

In virtue's fairest robes, pours forth her dire alarms. 

So the sweet stosam 4ixttullied Bows along. 
Dispensing dife to ev'ry ^trooping flow'r,. (« 
That br«RdBfli Its £ragtiince round its sedgy sh0re, 
While wfli|^ing zej^liyiES join its soft renciurm^ring soag ; 
Till wildly vwl|d'ring, negligent of home, 
It joins the roaruL^ deep, .where dashing waters foam* 
\ : .V •> ■' > ^ : E. G . 




THE 

UNIVERSALIST'S MISCELLANY 
FOR SEPTExMBER, 1800. 

NA7VRAL HISTORY. 



TiyE hare already given several instances of the v^aters of t!ie sea having 
imiddate^ different parts of the land, and itfter a certain period 
retif iii^ again. We wiil now add, tliat there are many places along the 
caests of our own island, which give proof of their having been in this 
State, though there b no historical memoir concerning it. 

The excellent and pious Mr. Derham gives an account, that in his 
time there happened an inundation of the sea at Dagenham in Essex^ 
which l«d bare a part of the adjacent pasture, for more than two hundred 
leet in width, and in some places, twenty in depth. It discovered a 
number of trees tliat had, probably, lain there for many ages. These 
•trees, by lying long undet gtound, -were become black and hard, and 
their fibres so tough, that, he says, it was almost as easy to break a wire 
as any of them : they lay so thick in the place where they were found, 
that, in many parts, he could step from one to another : he conceived 
also^ that not only the adjacent marshes, for several hundred acres, were 
covered utidemeath virith such- timber, but also the marshes along the 
mouth of the Thames, for several miles. The meeting with these trees 
at such a depth, he ascrihes to tlie sediment of the ^er, and the tides, 
which constantly washing ^ver them, have always left some part of their 
tttbstance bdhind, so as, in a long course of time, to y^rk a bed of 
vegetable eat th over them, to the height at whicl/hefo<ii»d^. 

HatfVeld-Chace, in Yorkshire, contains abo|Peightccn thousand acrtt 
4rf ground. This ^ra^^, vyas, for many ages, wrly overflown. A Dutch 
^entlemui, nained Cornelius Vermiisden, ai length reduced it to arable 
and pasture* land. Under the surface o^tbis wide extent, are fotmd 
aiiUi«ns of the roots and bodies of trees, of such lunds as this island 
VOL. IV. . Tt 
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either formerly did, or does at present produce. The roots of ^1, staiKl 
in their proper postures ; and by them, as thick as tliey could grow, the ' 
resep^ive trunks of 'each : some pf them even above thirty y^afds Tong-. 

The oaks, some of which have been sold for fifteen pounds ^pt^e» arei * 
as bUck as ebony» very lasting, and close grained. The ash trees sLter •, 
aa soft a» earth* and are generally cut to pieces by t1ie spade in di^gio^, ~ 
aod as toon at flung into the open air, and dried, turn to dust. But all ' 
the rctt* even the willows, whith are softer than the ash, preserve their 
substance alid texture to this very day. Some of the firs appear to have 
^ifegetatedy even after they were fallen, and to have, from their branches^' 
Struck op large trees, as great as the parent stock. It is observabFe also,. ' 
that maDy of these trees have ben burnt, some quite through, some on' 
one tide ; some have been found chopped and squared, others riveil ' 
with great wooden wedges, all sufficiently manif^ttng, that the country, 
%bich was deluged, had formerly been inhabited. Near a great root of 
one tree, were found eight coins of the Roman Emperors ; and, in some 
places the marks of the Hdge and furrow were plainly perceivable, which" 
testi6ed that the ground had formerly been culdvated. 

The gentleman who has given this account, in Phil. Trans. Vol. Vf; 
Part II. p. 214. has conjeOured that this forest must have been thus 
levelled by the Romans; and that the falling of the trees, must have 
contributed to the accumulation of the waters. *• The Romans, (says he) 
when the Britons fled, always pursued them into the fortresses of low 
woods, and miry fovests : in these, the wild natives found shelter; ahd 
as opportunity o&red, issued out, and fell upon their invaders without 
mercy. In this manner, the Romans were at length so liarrassed, that 
order? were given fpr cutting down all the woods and forests in Britain* 
In order to effe£t this, and destroy the enemy the easier, they set fire 
to the woods^ composed of pines, and other hiflammable timber, which 
spreading^ the conflagration destroyed not only the forests, but alsb great 
Diitnbers of wretched inhabitants, who had taken shelter in them. When, 
by the pine trees, they had done what miscV/ief they could, the Romany, 
t^n brought their army nearer, and, with whole legions of captive 
Britonsy cut down most of the trees that were yet left standing ; leaving 
only here and there some great trees untouched, as monuments of their 
fury,, These, being destitute of the support of the underwood, and of 
oelghbiHu^iug trees, were easily overthrown by the winds, and without 
interruption, remained oi\ the places were they happened to fall. The 
fomt^ thus fallen,'mast necessarily have stopped up the current, both 
ffOPij^mA aiul &ea; and turned into considerable lakes, what were 
before but temporary streams. The working of the waters here,' the 
consumption and decay of rotten boughs upon marshy ^rouiids, s9on 
formed %T5Qmt$xt^y9f th« trunks of the fallen trees, and raised tiie 
Car^i Iftvcial feet aWl^ its former level. The earth thus ^very day 
^I^f^il1^» by a eontinumncrease from the sediment 0^ ihe waters, a^ 
bj^ thf^ lightoest of the v^etablc substances, of whith it Ws cbmposeid, 
»eQi^ iNrerfc^ the waters ; fc that the country by degrees rose atiove the 
iottodatioi^ and only requWed a little assistance from th^ h|md of inin t&^ 
c»mpleat ^ work. IMiaps ibis may be th© mmf^t irf ttxe^dttnl^ 
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m€ 1^\ bog«, which are formed by the putrefaction of vegetable labttances, 
mixed with the mud and slime deposited by waters, and at length - 
acqu'riDg a sufficient consistency for cultivajtion. 

.I^Frpm this we sec what powerful efleds the sea is capable of producing 
upon Hs shores, either by overflowing some, or deserting others ; by; 
mlt^ri g the diredlion of these, and rendering those craggy and* 
precipit^teff which before were shelving. But the inttuence which the 
9?9. has upon its shores, is nothing to that which it has upon that great- 
bc^y of. earth which forms its bottom. It is at the bottom of the sea 
that the greatest wonders aie performed, and the most rapid changes 
are produced ^ it is there that the motion of the tides and the currents 
have their whole force, and agitate the substances of which their bed is^ 
composed. But ill these are almost wholly hidden from human curiosity : 
the mirades of the deep are performed in secrtt j and we can have but 
little information from its abysses, except what we receive by inspedVion 
at very sl^allow depths, or by the plummet, or from divers, who, with 
the help of a diving bell are known to descend from twenty to ftfty fathoms 
deep. The ey e can see but a very short way into the depths of the sea, and 
that only when its surface is glassy and smooth. In many seas, nothing 
is pferccived but a bright sandy plain at the hoottom, extending hundreds 
of miles, without any intervening objed. But in otheis, particularly in 
the Red Sea, it is ver> different : the whole bottom of this extensive bed 
of water is, liiefally speak'mg, a forest of submarine plants, and corals 
formed by inserts for their habitation, sometimes bno^ching out to a 
great extent. Here are seen the madrepores^ the sponges, mosses, sea 
mushropnos, and other marine produdUons, covering every part of the 
^ bottom i so that some have even supposed this sea to have taken its name • 
from the colour pf its plants below. But this is evidently n6t the case, 
for these plants ate by no means peculiar to this sea, as they are found ill 
the Peisian Gulplv along the coasts of Africa, and those of {^o^ence and 
Cataloim. 
, Some divines have piously considered the Red Sea as a type of the 
blood of Christ in our redemptbn, from an ungrounded supposition ihat 
its waters are of a red colour ; but herein they are under a mistake. 

The Hebrew scriptures call it the tvse^ sea, from the vast quantity of 
sea weeds, or plants, with which its bottom is covered. They sometimes 
also call it the sea of Edomt because it bordered upon the country of 
Edom. The sep^uagint translators mistook thisepthet for a proper 
name, and rendered it the Red Sea. ¥toxst this mistake has arisen all the 
pious non&ense which has been written uppn this subje^ by tht:lsf "who 
have treated upotj^ the types oHhe Old Testament. 
^ The bottonxof jp;kany parts .of the sea near Amel^ presents a very 
different, though a very beautiful appearaiice.^'ftiis is cowfeA wi^ 
vegetables^) wluch tnake it look as greei^ as a H%adow, and thousands of 
turtlesi and Qtber sea animals, are often seen fading «pon-dses» planti^ 
In bfdej^ to extend our kifowledg^ of4i^ sea^a greater >di^ht 
f^course^ha^^ ^be^P ^^ ^ tl\e plummet j \v)^ich is geseeadly aiada df a 
)wp fXji^ of ^ipoutfoity pounds weighty &i^ned toa iXX^ This^ 
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however, only ttiswert in moderate depths ; for when t deep ^sea. is to 
be sounded* the matter of which the cord i» composedt being lighter 
than the water, floats upon it, and when let down to a considerable d«pth» 
its length «o increases its sur£aM:e, that it is often sufficient to previa t the 
. lead from sinking ; so that this may be the reason that some parts of the 
Bt^ are said to have no bottom. 

The bottom of the sea, generally speaking* appears to have the same 
tiBeven surface as the land we dwell upon. Here are extensive plain* ; 
there vallies j and, in many places, mountains of aomzing height. Mr. 
Buache has a6\ually given us a map of that part of the bottom of the sea, 
which lies betwixt Africa and America, taken firom the several sonndings 
of mariners : in it we tind the same eminences, atnl the same depression«» 
as upon the face of the earth. There is this difK^rence, however, that as 
the tops of the land mountains appear the most barren and rocky, the 
tops of the sea mountains are the most fruitful and yerdant : hence the 
great quantities of fish of various kinds which are found upon, sea 
mountains* such as the banks of Newfoundland and dsewere. Some of 
which flock thither to feed upon the plants which abound on those 
places, and others to prey upon such fishes as feed on vegetables. 

The plummet, which gives us some idea of the inequalitiei of the 
bottom, leaves us totally in the dark as to every other particular; 
recourse, therefore, has been had to divers : these, either bred up to this 
dangerous way of life, and accustomed to remain some time under 
water without breathing; or. assisted by a diving-bell, have been able 
totetum some confused and uncertain accounts of the places below. . 

In the great diving bell improved by Dr. HaHey, which was large 
enough to contain five men, and was supplied with fre^ air by buckets 
that alternately rose and fel)^ they descended fifty fiithoms. In this huge 
machine, which was let dowti from the mast of the ship, the Dr himself 
went down to the bdttom, were, when the sea was clear, and especially 
when the sun shone, he could see perfe6\ly well to write or read, and 
much more to take up any thing that was underneath : at other times, 
when the wtrtcr vtzs troubled and thick, it was dark as nighjt below, so 
that he vw» obliged to keep a candle burning in the bell. One thing 
was very remarkable,^ whkh b, that the water which from above was 
usually seen of a green colour, when looked at from below, appeared lo 
him of a very difierem one, casting a redness upon his hands, like4hatof 
damask rose»*^A proof that the sea takes its colour from the ditieicait 
refledtions of the rays of light, and not from any thing floating in it.. 

Upon the whole, the accounts which we have received from thif 
contrivance, are but few. We learn from it, and from divers in general, 
that while the surfS!^^ of the sea may be tempestuous^ it is usually c:im 
below ; that some divers who hdve goie d jwn when the weather was 
calm, and cam^ up when^t was tempestuous, were surpril&ed at their not 
perceiving the change atfre bottom. This, however, does not apply 
with regMfd to the tides, anil the currents, as they are koovm constalNly 
to shift tiieir bottom; taking ttteir bed with great violence from one pMt^ 
snd di-postting it at another. We are infprmed, a]so,J»y divert tlka^<lte 
^^ grows colder in proportion as they descend; that as far as the sun's 



rays pieree, it is iDfiuenced bj their warmth j but that lovi^i down the 
cold is almost iotolerable. , t 

A person of quality, who had been himself a diver, a^ Mr. Boyl<c» 
inrorms us, declared, that he seldom descended more than three or four 
fathoms, yet he found it so much colder than near the top, that he couUt 
not well endure itj and that being let down in a great diving-bell, 
although the water could not immediately touch him, he found the air 
extremely cold upon his first arrival at the,bottpm. 

After all we know bat Uttle of the depths of the sea. The diving 
bell does not enable us to do more than cautiously to descend a few 
fathoms; and even the improvements of that machine by Mr. Spalding^ 
and others, and the invention of the diving-bladder, by Borelli, have not 
much enlarged our powers of traversing the bottom of the deep. 

As for natural divers, their powers are but small ; such of ihem inde^ 
a6 have been accustomed to diving from their infancy, may be aMe to 
continue for ten or fifteen minutes under water, and hut very few of th* 
most expert can do this : and even those that can, seldom go to idepth 
further than six or eight fathoms, the pressure of the water at this depth 
being so great upon the body that it is difficult for the blood to circulate, 
the eyes of the divers become blood-shottcn, and a fatal spitting of blood 
often follows. 

The account which the learned Kircher gives of the famous Sieiliaii 
diver, named Nicholas the^j/t, is doubtless a fable, we will not therefore 
tro^uble our readers with it, but such of them as wish to see it, may 
consult Encyclopedia Britannia, under the article, dinjing. 

From divers, however, we learn, that the sea in many places 5$ filled 
with rocks at the bottom ; and among their clifis, and upon their skJes, 
various plants and substances sprout our, of difierent colours and sizes. 

Some of these aisume the shape of beautihil flowers, aitfl though soft, 
when taken up, soon harden and become like stone : many such may be 
leen by the curious, in the British and Leverian Museums. 
- Thus have we attempted to explore the rectsses of the great deep. 
Human curiosity is never satisfied; whatever objedl it is acquainted 
with, ft turns from it to the contemplation of something else. 1 he eye 
^es in the.circutt of the horizon and the expanse of the luiavens; but 
fiot content with this, ii calls in the assistance of art, to enable it to 
discover the heavenly orbs, which elude the penetration of its natural 
sight. It turns its attention to the bowels of the earth, and to the bottom 
of the sea; it surveys each, with their forms and productions, both in theif 
larger exhibitions, and in their smaller objed'ts. Not content with the 
objedls which arc visible, the imagination stretches itself to tho^e ^hich 
ji supposes to exist whether in earth, sea, or air. The ear, also, is opea 
to fhe report of others, whether of the traveller, or the philosopher, who 
relate with credibility, what as fallen undel their observation. Thui 
the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with heai ing: the curiosity 
of man is boundless. This principle is implanted in the human heart, 
by the Creator, for wise purposes, and, when duly exercised, will be a 
source of inforiaation to the mind : it will make us acquainted with God 
ki the works of hi3 hands-: it wil^shew us the impress of his perfeciions 
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in tie wondert of creation : and if wc rightly improve the principle, 
we shall contemplate^ adore, and love the great fountain of ex'tsteoce, 
the Lord and Father of all ! 

TO BB CONTINUED. 



THOUGHTS 
ON THE WORKS OF CREATION, 
BY A YOUTH 
ON HIS BIRTH DAY. 

T^HE years roll round, and eternity hastens ; ev«ry hrcath we draw, 
and every aclion we perform, brings us nearer and nearer to the 
end of life; nay the moment we begin to live, that moment we begin 
to die : no sooner is a child bom into the world, than it finds a feeble and 
corrupt body to enter j so that most children come into the world with 
cries and groans. 

When we go from the cradle, we get into the life of a school boy: 
here is trouble indeed j hard words to learn, and difficult languages to 
naster. The next scene is that of being at trade or business ', and then, 
the reasoning powers being Ext, we ouglrt, in a more especial manner, 
to adore our God, and admire the works of creation. It would be thought 
natural that children, as soon as they could speak, would enquire. Who 
made me ? Who made the eanh } the heavens ? the stars, &c. and such 
enquiry is often made ; let us then take a view of the '^^isdom of God in 
the works of creation. ~ 

God having hnished the works of creation, we read, that, on the 
lefenth daj h^ rested from all his works that he had made. " And Cd 
saw every thing that he had made, and behold it was very good.** If 
we i^Xsi a view of tlie works of creation in order to know the wisdom, 
the power, b^vt above all the goodness of our Maker, let us survey the 
heavens, and jask» what power suspended this mighty arch over our 
beads, and spread out the heavens like a curtain ? Who embellished the 
heavens with such a multiplicity of obje6ts, all regular in their motions 
and floathig in the air? Who painted the clouds witlrsuch a diversity ol 
colours aiKl shades ? No human artist; it not being in the power of the 
pe/icil of a Reynolds or a West to emulate. Who formed the suo, that 
source of light and heat ? and placed it at so convenient a distance ? For 
if it were nearer, we should be burned to death ; if farther off we should 
be fiozeii. Has it ever failed rising and settipg at the usual time^ 
jpy whom h it sent in its. diurnal and aimual course to give us the blessed 
vicissituc^es of the day an<i*ight, and the regular succession of different 
se^ojns,? ,tl^at it ^should travel on its course, and not be known to step 
aside,,,aod in Jts .return back» i» the same xonstant and regnlar pace, to- 
bri^ oathe^seasQnjS by gradual advances? That the nioon should suppTy 
th§ ajo^^pcej^f tfe^ suD^in .iUwninating the earth. That it shoHild regnlati^ ' 
ih§^ea v^ Jti flg#^%^.. refluxes,, and Heep it in ^eos^tant '»biiori,'* 
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-Wliereby the water is kept from putrefaction, and accomodated to the 
cronvenienccs of man: and that the planets, and innumerable host of 
lieavenly bodies in their courses and revolutions, are so eza^ as not to 
■fail for these six thousand years. 

These are plain proofs of an Almighty Creator* and of the wisdooi 

xvlth which he governs the universe 5 the consideration of which made 

Tully, the Romm philosopher conclude, that •* Whoever imagines 

that the wonderful order, and incredible constancy, of the heavenly 

l>odies, and their motions, (whereupon the preservation and welfare of 

all things depend) are not governed by an intelligent being, he himself 

is destitute of understanding. For shall w e, when we see an artificial 

engine, acknowledge, at first sight, that it is the work of art and 

^understanding, and yet, when we behold the heavens moved and 

whirled about with idcredible velocity, most constantly compleating 

their anniversary vicissitudes, make any doubt that these are made by 

reason, yea, by Divine Reason ?'* 

If Tully, by the little light he had of astronomy, in the age in which 
he lived, afhrmed that the man who denied that the heavenly bodies are 
framed by a divine Architect, and governed by infinite wisdom, must 
be destitute of. understanding, what would he say now, in this 
enlightened age, on the contemplation of the amazing velocity with 
which modern discovery assures us the earth moves on its axis ! What 
would he conclude from a consideratioo that the planets, which are at 
S|Uch an immense distance from us, should be supplied with mootts like 
the earth on which we live ? What from the amazing discovery that the 
revolutions of comets round the sun are found to be as regular as those 
of other planetary bodies ? Would not he, contemplating on the 
regularity and exactness of these things, instead of saying what he did, 
have said, that, to deny their divine origin, was atheism^ Bat the 
atheist cannot withstand the force of these argHmeDts^ he most' be 
forced to acknowledge the wisdom of an eternal and almighty God. 

If we descend from the heavens to the orb on which we Kve, we are 
compelled to acknowledge the proof therein exhibited of the diviite 
wisdom in tlie expansion of the air, which is so wonderfeily contrived 
as to support clouds for rain, and winds for the heahh of anhnated 
nature, without which the human race could not exist. By what 
wondrous power is the water diawn from tlie sea, and, byamtnrai 
distillation, made fresh, and condensed in the clouds, to be sent, upoa 
the wings of the wind, to divers countries, and distributed over the 
face of this our earth in gentle showers I St. Paul says, ■' O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out!** 

What power,, what wisdom was it, that suspeiided the *»arth on it* 
axis, io a spherical hgure } Which weighed the moantains in scales, at^ 
the hill^ in a balaxjkce ? which gave tlie reasons for the plet^ure a. id u^e 
of man?., which spread the earth with shrubs, plants, and tlowert 
innumerable, cloathed with exquisite beauty? which decorated the 
.ea,pth wiih'variotis species of beasts, the groves with l^rds that fill the 
creatioa with bar Aooy^^ aoid the Waters with inaiuxwiablc fisbtf, A^ 



aH \§ iToiHkfffal ! all proclalnt the power, wisdom, »nd goodness of the 
Furenl of universal nature. In short, whether we look at the stately 
' elephant, that hids defiance to all, except mao* or the smallest of insedt^ 
which can scarce be perceived by the naked eye, but when viewed 
through a microscope, a perfcdl animal, w ith limbs, yea, muscles, nerves, 
•neries, veins, and blood, presents itself; when we consider this» -we 
we lost in wonder, love, and praise, and are forced again to say with the 
jLpostle, ** O the depth both of the wisdom and knowled^^e of 
Godr 

If we look at the instinct of the brute creation, we are struck with 
astonishment ! * 

Who dif eQed the salmon to go from the sea up the river, several 
Inindred miles, to deposit its spawn, and secure it from such a multiplicity 
of enemies as the sea afibrds ? Who taught the birds to build thek 
nests ? Some chuse to build on the tops of trees, others on the ground, * 
some prefer bushes, others the roofs of houses. Who dire^ed them how 
toboild their nests? Some will use moss and wool, another feathers^ 
others sticks and the fine parts of stubble, and some again prefer mud« 
Who taught them philosophy, that they should know that the heat of 
their bodies would produce their young ? If we look at the spider *s 
web, the silkworm's produce, the ant*s granary, or the bee*s cell-, we 
are losr in contemplation, and forced to ackiiowledge the infinite power 
of their Creator. ** O Lord, bow manifold are thy works ! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.'* 

If from the earth we turn omc eyes on Man, the peculiar favourite of 
heaTen, (for to him all nature is given) we behold a grand display of the 
goodness of God. What understanding so void.of reason, or heart so 
base, as not to know and acknowledge, by looking at himself, the 
power of an Almighty God, in giving him an understanding above the 
rest of the creation, and to the end that he might reverence and obey 
his Creator. 

Should wc sec a lump of clay rise in an instant to a com pleat man, 
with full beauty and symmetry, and endowed with parts and faculties 
like to ourselves— should we see him perform all the operations of life, 
move as gracefully, talk as freely, reason as justly — in short, to perform 
all the fun6iions of body and mind — should we not be struck with 
astonishment ? Yet such was the state of our fiist parents. And now* 
if attention is paid to the formation aiKi production of man. the 
creation of the bones, muscles, tendous, arteries, the circulation of the 
fluids, ^c. it is astonishing that any man should controvert the opinion 
of an infinite First Cause of all things. So curious and wonderful is 
the formation of man, that even heathen philosophers were struck with" 
^ondet and admiration at it. Galen, on viewing a skeleton, wss so 
struck at the surprising mechanism, that it effected his conversion* And 
let any man, however profaoe and v^ icked lie may be, examine the 
works of nature, he must cither acknowledge a God, or be deeply 
binder the influence of the adversary of mankind. 

Can we who profess to believe in tl^ Lord Jesus Christ, but admire 
^ wisdom acdiove of his sod our heaveniyiattMBri Akudmaywebe 
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sply impressed with them, that we l^ edcireati irt^ wWi g rf and 
^Miiderstanding, and teach othcft, by our example, to fear and obey outr 
O o('. And may the time speedily arrive when righ^eonandsi thidVeoyct 
«Vi.e earth as the waters d6 the place of the sea. 

YfHtt^H^C. . 1 ^ 

W>BiJan. 



REASONS 

FOR '• ;■ ' 

REJECTING fHE DOCTRINE QF ENDLESH^JSflS^fLY^, ... 

A LETTER TO A CALVINIST R^iWl^fti'.' ' 

^ ■. .■ M l > ■ ■ il. - ■ i. ' i. 1 • I A P •' -.< 

• ": ? ' •' . ... ^l 

PEAR SIR, ' - ' 

pERMl r me to call you so from a feeling setlse df thtf ^od -Win T Bfeatt 
you; indeed if, after the Strictest e^aminatioti into tt»esTi(eof my 
mind, I was to find any disposition or temped Contrary io 16^e to my 
greatest enemies, so fir I should prove my HitfViMioti 'from the Lord. 
Should r then feel the least degree of anger against you for preaching 
what you think to be the truth, I should so far prove the insincerify of 
my Christian profession; but blessed be the' Almighty, this is not thi c^sej 
for I' do indeed respedt you; I wish you great success in -fheadmhiistratioti 
of the glorfous gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. I therefore talce the 
libecty of addressing you with a few thoughts, ** speaking the truth in 
love." 

1 intended to make a few remarks on your well meant discourse on 
future punishmeiit ; but I decline that, owing to the^ unfit state of 'my 
body, an4 shall make one remark only, *vi%, it. was a very awful, solemn 
discourse— 'in which you manifested a great deal of candour, love, and 
benevoleote; and acKanced many weighty truths. But 1 think tlb 
— .argument sufficiehtly convincing of the truth of endless torment : I sKall 
therefore give you a few reasons why I do not believe in the endless 
mbery of the wicked or impenitent sinners. 

I shall advance what I have to say as methodically as I cftf), slnd appeal 
•id the Scriptures to prevent petplexity— and shall be as brief aS pds^ble 
^I l¥>pe, Sir, you wiW attend to my observations in the spMtdf cit^diJnr, 
forbearance^ and meekness^ > 

1. I cannot believe in endless misery, because the words everldtstittg^ 
ever, ever and tver, z.xq much more frequently used for limited, than 
infinite duration : see the following passages at a spedtii^ii-^^hilemon, 
i; 8« Heb. T. 6. vi. 20. vii. 17. ix. i±, u S. Gen. xvli. 8, ij. it^ 19. 
Gen. xlviii. 4. xlix. 26. Exod. xl. 15. Num. xxv. 13. Habak. iii. 15. 
Isa. XXX. 8. Jer. vii. 7. xxv. 5. 

2. Becalis^ the. term endless, and world ^khotit eAd^ Itf^ ^9 were iti 
itbe-Sci^tktres a^fiajtodt^-tiir fixture ^cmisllfit^i^^^^ ' ^ 

■ VOL. IV. .;.>-j.r/'^-%.'Uu •■-^^-*^'? 
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3- Bectviethe Lord Jesus Christ was manifested on purpose to destroy 
die works of the devii ; in which sin and ail its consequences (it appears 
to me) niBt be ioc udecl. See i John, iii. 8. 

4. Because the Father hath appointed him heir of ail things, which 
must imply MmenhX least} though all men does not imply all things. 

5.' Because Jesus Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
^oM : the Iniquities of us all were laid on him ; for he tasted death for 
every man, even for those who had been cut off and consigned to tlie 
regions ot darkness long beibre he bare their iniquities, i John, ii. 2. 
Isa. liii. 6. Heb. ii. 6. 

i. Neither cftn 1 believe that he died in vain ; but as he^vel imself a 
ransom for all, 10 it shall be testified in due time t and as he was lifted up 
Od the cross for os all, so finally he shall draw all men unto him : for he 
thall see of the travail of his sou! aiKl be satbfied. Then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written—^'' death is swallowed up in vidtory.*' 

Kor can I see how this can be the case, unless the blessed Saviour 
makes an end of sin, and destroys (or frustrates) him that had the power 
of death—that is the devil, i. Tim. ii. 5. Jolm itxu 32. Heb. ii. 14. 
Isa. liii. II. Dan. ix. 24. 

7. Because God hath spoken of the times of the restitution of all things 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began.— A6ls^ 
iii. 21. 

8. Because there are many texts of Scripture which appear to me to be 
absolutely irreconcilable on the supposition of endless misery bein^ true: 
^or instance^ try to reconcile the following passa|;es. 



i« 



fSALNyix. 17. . 
The wicked ^hall be tur/ied into 
hell, with aU the nations that forget 
God^ 



PSAl.fifi,4xxxiv^ 9. 
All nations whom thou hast made 
shall come and worship before thee, 
O Lord, and shall gl<»rify thy name. 



PSlALM, xlix* 19. 
He shall go the generation of his 
. fathers i hQ shall never see light* 



rsALM, Ixiv. 9« 
And all men shall declare the 
work of God, for they shall widely 
consider of his doings. 



III. 



PSALM, Ixix. 17. 
Add iniquity to their iniquity* 



. IIS. 



I'SAtM, cviL 42. 
All iniquity shallsttp her moutk 



IV. IV. ^ 

PSALM,lxxxiii.i7. psalM, cUft. 

Let thsm be put to A^ms^ and Xelevery thing that bttb kcA 
t««h. praise the Lord. ' ^ 
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V. V. 

JOHN, iiu 35« JOHN, vi. 37 

The Father loveth the son, and All that the Father givctli mt . 

^ath given all things into his liands . shall coine to . m e • 

VI. VI. . 
ETHBS. i, II. 1 TIM. it. 4. 

Who worketh all things after the Who will have all men to be : 
council ofbis own w u. l , saved. 

t 

Now, Sir,.I think you, or the greatest critic in divinity, would find an 
inturmountable difficulty in this task : hut if you could admit that fixture 
puoishments will he rni^lted, the difficulty vanishes at once, and these ' 
texts become plain and obvious, as well as many more which I mighl 
contrast. 

9« Another reason why, I. cannot believe endles misery \% I think 
there are many promis«^ made to the children of Israel which wro 
unconditional. Or abs6iute 9 which can never be accomplished, if endless 
misery bet truth: for instaqcc;; — ** This people have I formedfoc 
myself; they shall shew forth my praise — Israel shall be saved in the 
Lor4 with an everlasting salvatioiv^Thouart my servant, O brael, ta 
whom / will be glorified.** But ypu may obje6>, and say, this does not 
mean all Israel.—- But i add^-*-" in him shall all the seed of isfad be t 
justified, ^nd shall glory.** 

Kow, if dtese are not absolute promises, and made^o all the chtldreo • 
of Isael, I conf^ I do not know what they mean ^ but you may obje6^ 
mnd say*— many of them d}ed in their »ink— ^ it so— but that does not 
* invallcUte the absolute promises of Ood— tor his council shall staad, an4 
he will fulfil all his pleasure, Isa. xlvi. 10. The gnM:ious iWcl&ratiOn of the 
L(Ord is towards them — I have loved thee with an cvcrkstthg love— and 
in Eaek. xxxvii. we have wonderful discoveries of the designs of Jehovah 
towards the whole house of Israel. Please to read the whole chapter^ 
with all the crtticism you can. •• Thus saith the Lord Goi j Behold, O my 
peopU, I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out of your 
graves, and bring you into the land of Israeli. And ye ^all know that I 
am the Lord, vrhen I have opened your gmve^ O mv people, and 
brought yoit up ovit of your graves.*' If there be any literal imraning 
in these words, they must be applicable to those wbo went down to the 
grave ignorant of the Lord. And the great apostle, when writint^ upon 
the subjedt, sa^s, •« BUitdpess in part has happened unto Israel, until 
the fulness of the gentiles be come in, and so all Israel literally the seed 
of Abraham it ir evident] shall be saved.*' Well might the apostle, when 
treating on this subjetf^, burst forth with wonder and rapture too great to 
ex);)relss, ** O thed^pth of the riches both of the wisdoxA and knowledge 
of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
•utl" 

I might enlarge upon this delightful subje€^, in proof of whidi 
^criptute is So Vbry copious, but 1 pass to another consideration. 

•Uu a 
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10. 1 cannot betteYe endless misery, because there are many absolute 
. promises ma4e to all mankind, of the gathering together, reheading, or 
reconciling all tb'mgs to their divine origtaal, by Jesus Christ, t^e 
Saviour of all men. i. Tim. iv. lo. 

Out of the abundance of Scriptures on this head, I shall transcribe a 
few passages, and leave them to the decision of your judgment. 

** And in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.** Gen. xii. 
3. •♦ He will swallow up death in victory 5 and the Lord Ged shall 
wipe away tears from off all feces." Isa. xxv. 8. ' *• I have sworn ■ 
by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall 
not return, that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear." Isa xlv. 23. *• And the angel said unto them,' Fearnot : for, 
behold, 1 brhig you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to aH 
people.** Luke, ii. 10. *< And al! ftesh shall st% the salvation of 
God.*' Luke, iii. 6. ** For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shiH *" 
all be made alive.^' i. Cor. xv- 2a. '< Having made known* to us tlfe 
mystery of his will, according to the 'good purpose vrliich he purposed " 
in himself, that in the dispensation of the fulness of the times he might - 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which aYe tn heaven, - 
and which are bn earth; even in^bHii: Whei-efor^ God hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name^ that-at - 
the name of Jestis' every knee should bow, of things in heaven- aiid ' 
thiiigs on ear^, and things under the^atth" See alsoiievl V. 13. '- 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a few reasons why I cannot at present . 
bdieVe in endless tniiery i and I ifiay als6 add, why 1 bdiere iri a final 
RestoratioB of aU faHea Intelligences tor holiness and ^appin ss. 1 think I ^ 
night advance many more substantial i>eaSoosr but forbear. And thorthe 
nakedness 0^ the wieked shall come to an ^nd : for all lniqti?ty to stop 
her momh, snd»fnr the Whole creation to be delivered fr^om thc'b6ndage 
o£ sin and cprruptio^, into the glorious liberty of the chi^dfen df God,' 
^idH be, in the language of the amiable Dr. Watts* " such a new» such 
afr astonishing and uhiverSal 'jubike both for devils and wicked men, at 
most fiU heaven, earth, and hell wiih halleliijah's of joy.*' ' 

I am, ' 

With great sincerity, ' ' , > 

Your humble servant ift the Lor4 



^^ Sec Preface to Vol. if. of the World to Come. 




TYPICAL qUEHIES. 

SIR, 

fj AVING but very lately become acquainted with your M'scellany, of 
course I am igoorant of many of the subjects which may liave bcTea' 
treated ot in it The following idea 1 hare uever met witli, either ia 
rearing or coniwrsation ; if it has already been discussed^ I should be 
much obliged to you for a reference ; if not, shall esteem it as a favour 
if you wil> insert the following observations, in the hope that some moro 
able pen ^ill take up the subj^^dit. 

- I have ever considered the Jews as a most wonderful people, aod the 
dispensatioiis of providence towards them, as very mysterious. Their' 
system of ft^ligion v/as highly %araave, and the'land of Cqnaan is' 
allow :d by all commentators to have been typical of heaven; audi, 
humbly submit whether their destruction as a nation, and uttbr drspttsiba 
for kQ many centuries, is not typical of the present destsii6lion'and future 
punishment of wicked men. But as we are assured of their restoration 
to their own land, from the unerring wosd of prophecy, 1 again submit 
whether that event will not be typical of the hnal restoration of all the 
gtilUy sons of Adam* 

. Though the Jews were destroyed as a nation, yet their seed has beeif 
wonderfully prdSarv^d in the earth,«and their future restoration will be 
for the fijilhlment ot those gn^cious promises which Almighty good^e^it 
was pleased to make to them, and not o account of any righteousness 
in ih9m« • So Ukewise wicked men w iti be pr«ser.ved itom anni.hilatioa 
through the ages of judgment, ib order to tl*eir final restoration, whicli; 
will be effected in iheir favour, for the fulfilment of those great and 
glorious promises, which God hath been pleased to make in Je us Chri&v 
ip all his fallen creatiires, and not on accomit of their having made 
sitistaOiOD to divine justice by their sufiertngs} that satisfaction having 
been already made by the death of Christ. 

I am persuaded that a very interesting parallel might be drawn, 
between the dealings of God with the Jewish nation, and hi» condu£l 
towards individuals in all ages; but this 1 must leave (atIe«stfor the 
present) to some of your coi respondents,, who may have more leisure and 
greater ability for the undertaking than myself, and remain^ 

Sir^ 
. CROTDOV, Yours, &c. 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1800. J. H. 
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J LETTER 
^d A MOTHER ON THE LOSS OF A SOK 



STft, * .... , 

^HB foflowing letter was originally intended to htve been sent t<5 a* 
mother who becasie a prey to excessive grief, on the k>s5 of a mucb 
loved child : your MisceHany ofthat day presented your reader with an 
CKcdleiU 4ett^ of €ot»olation upon the stibje6t. If I rec6tYedl aright, 
joii treated it chieftain a religious point of viewj the present ofifers 
fvfte6)ions on the moral duties of parents* always regarding the 
indiftpenstbl« ncdessity of auhmitting to the Divine will. If you 
fonaider At worthy«iof a pUc6 in your valu^le repository, h will b^ . 
kighly gratifying to the author that his sentimeois ar^ approved hj, 

ASLWICil COMMOK^ Yourfi» &*€. 



ALTHOUGH I am not called upon by the lUndness of it; 
^^ coritefepondence to coimniftefaW with ytfti in yotr distresses, a 
monitor I dfere not disobey bids me sympathize with the'affli6\ed : it bid^ 
mfe' also try to check that disposition for excessive grief to which you are-" 
become a prey, to re&son you into the duties you owe to a Creator, who^' 
gave alh and whd t^kos and »pai*cs as bcs< suits the ftnal pur{}Ose he haSr 
toatcompl'sK. . ^ . . , 

'■ Thoie ivho IVave experienced losses like yours have felt * you feel f 
and although I canriot be entirely competent, from any experimental 
proof, to partidp^ite in the more tender feelings of a mother, yet stich' 
^ nature has giVen to the susceptible heart of a father, I think I hav^ 
felt. • -' 

f That Violence of passion which is frequently an inhabitant of the most 
benevolent breast, would hurry us- into strange extremes, but for thst» 
blessing, reason, which ptovrdencc has given to men to avert its? 
e6iwe<^«in^es :* tfo every other animal is given a parental anxiety, vrhich' 
a few boars absorps in torgctfulness ; but in human nature, as*prdvidencfe, 
has implanted memory, so has he also given reason to soften the otherwise 
foo fatal r^?fcts of exctssive affliction, if these are blessings they shotild 
be tised with gratitude. , . ,. - 

* Tliihlrt <*atcutmeti-to trie frcnr'books of^Bn^nTty' claims whicb^od has 
upon you for acquiescence in his win ; indeed you have an honest and 
jealoii^ teacher who, as your ' friend, will not be negligent m 
communicating the evidences whidi the igospel aftbrds. Stbmitting, as 
J'brpe I cW, to every dispensation of the Creator, (and surely I may say 
I buve felt mkny afflictions) ! consider his wilt my lalv, and my^ulStelssion 

a^wty. ' ' * ' • ' • '-^ 

To^ cail lo yoifr mind the ¥efncmbran<;e of your lost infant, tnust, 1 feef. 
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tiiiavoidably give fresh anguish to the wound I would heal ; bat a painful 

operation frequently produces a more efied^uil cure. Heaven gave to 

your elder sisters children and has b6en pleased to take from eacti tw« 

of them, at periods in life when it is particularly painful to part. I'hey 

fata've feelings as sensible, althougli perhaps not so hcute, as those yott 

possess; but they are motheri, and consequently, as good mothers, the 

distinction cannot be very great. Time and a succession of events, has 

** mellowed their grief into a teodler remembrance ;" retiedting, theiv 

iiow tliatguef has subsided, probably you will see much reason to hope 

tiic very. poignant sorrow you indulge uill graduaWy w«ar away. 

Every ammal into which God has infused the breath of life, from the ' 
Very nature of animal economy, must, at $ome period, dissolve into its 
QiUive earth: trom the course of our nature, infatit existence is eztremeii^ 
uncertain } the diseases to which that season of hfe is subjed\ renden it 
very precarious, as well as the uncertainty of a climate, in which 
hundreds of all ages daily die. Since death, then, must happen to ally 
audtntaacy is so peculiarly liable to its sudden influence, suticr me now 
to reason on the duty you are under to submit to the event, and thank 
God for the circumstances under which it happened. 

Your child sunk into the arms of death in one of the most frequent oC 
infant maladies (convulsive (its)*, not by a lingering disease, where 
perpetu^tl anguish augments anxiety — not in the absence of its parent^* 
npt by your own negligence (which sometimes happens, even to tender 
mothers): — uot by the accidents of hre or water, or other ni^mbeciess 
misfortunes that hourly shock us, but in the arms of its parent, and aided 
by every probable adv^uuage human assistance could administer. It is true 
he is gone ! — not to perpetual oblivion — ^but be assured, from me, who 
am neither a bigot or enthusiast, to eternal life!-— to those biitiftil 
regions, where you shall again behold him. 

When you have coolly reflected that your child died according 
to the ordinary course of nature, and that none of those unfortunate 
accidents befel him, the recolledtion of which is a perpetual stiug to ^ 
parent's mind— although, indeed, these are by the will, or rather, by 
the permission of providence — you will,, if you do well, look around, 
and observe the vicissitudes to which human n^iture is subjeki, and the > 
distresses, trom which even the most exalted situations are not exempt* 
You liave seea the children of the diguifled aiKl the opulent, become 
vidUms to riot and debauchery, degraded by every vice. You have 
seen those that were nursed in the lap of p^ofu^ion, deprived of tUeir 
parents by the power of death, left, helpless and unproietl^lcd, a prey to 
every necessity. Either compelled by want, or prompted by pride, 
others have become violators of the laws, acnd terminated tfierr existence 
in ignominy and shame. What havock has not war, and the ambition 
of princes, made among the children of the peasant 1 what numbers 
have become vidHms to the sword, or- a prey to the waves! Look 
through human life at home ; observe th«? necessities pf youth and age j 
sefledt into what hands your remaining child may fall, when you arc 
bidden to eternity. The child you have lost, is taken from you, no 
^abt, for some good purpose ; his existence here might, for aught wt 
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know, hav* prodaccd sdihc event more distre$*lo^ tifcii tMik,' tike 
common lot rtf all : -and although tht^ ProTidefDce that<»«rt^ «#•««»' 
doubtless preTcnt cataihities to indtvidtia!*, ytX^enf^fB^s^miihr'M 
mture as dear to h'lm, and the order of al! things oiustif^ b^^diiilufbed'* 
to accommodate the tenderness of indmdoaU to thtif owft i^tMied^oMt 
The ways of heaven are tiitricate; hut qttesf^ft iwt thef ar« uhiniMef^ 
just J and I am sure, our cdnception is very inadequa^totke fbrttung -a 
just idea of the btessmgs reserved for those that do right. What that" 
right is, I shall no otherwise define than by recooimendtng you ntfvef 
to do an «dl which your own mind dt6hLte8 to you to be vrrowgj nor' 
omit that which the like coovidtion telb you is fit to be doAe. 

I have submitted these reflections to your consideration, a; Hhitfi 
which your own good sense will, no doubt, apply } and although I 
would do the duty of a friend, with as little violence to your feelings 
as possible, to discharge it properly i must Dot pass over some little 
duties which tk% Almighty wiU expeft of you. He gave to you t w^ 
diildren, and will, in all probability, bless you with a third \ you owe to 
each an equal daty; and akhoogb grief is not a natter ;of choice, yet 
much may be done by cool refle6iion ; every effisdt to be produced by 
the exercise of reason, it is your duty to hope for by the exercise of 
reason;, and I think you will obey its di^lates. By indulging grief in 
your present situation, the most fatal efk€xB may befal an infant who 
has not yet seen the light; MMl^«khough I would not join the 
superstitious herd in calling such events judgments of the Divinity, yet 
I tnay presume them to be lessons, which it becomes the p^udeniit^ 
avert by every possible caution. Heaven having be<in pifeasedio call 
back a part of what was given, con^der it as a providta^Ha) dkiptey tl9>> 
ffOttie future good end $ and then turn your tffe^io^f^i nttoaJ Mogb af f 
for should heaven spare yott but one, he will Bee^atl the pr6te6^«0!a 
paTent can' alfotd* Desirous as we ar* of llfe> take bot a prospective 
view of the affairs of men> andrefledt upon tlie mmj perils a^ohiid inast 
tmdergo ere he can provide for himself : it must 1^ so from th6 very 
nature of things. The grief which is now so poignant for ywir lost 
boy v^ill subside, and iiresh itnprosslons be the tSk& of new laftages and 
futuxe occurrences ; but the tears you will shed, in the commoii<e<larBe 
©r events, for your surviving child, will exeeed caleniapfion^ The 
mischievous habits of ii^lat>cy^ will be succeeded by- the teflra^loiy 
disposition of boyisb playfulness: in its Season, these will giveplM 
totheobstinacy of the eariier y&rs of maturity; all coannon SotilrcflS 
of parental discontent, but the intervening calfiaM ties are in the'^i^omb^ 
time; many must fall to the lot of aU-oui children ; those only fhA 
*8leep in death are beyoitd the reach of' every unhappy erettf'/ %ldSy 
then« the hand of thatProvidenee whose ^fs&ys are ^dbd| MSA do^fMt 
duty by edueating your child in- a mamiier ^lat may form^ielttMllfaf 
integrity ; teacK him, as the-rule of all hH ^ioM, Havtv <»4kf tbtt to 
another, which, being done to him, be would eonside* aii^il^fi^-I 
know of.no bettor .rtile t^emwe a contentod -iuMi' «tf0r bli-^t 
po^^csaeftthiiUM^glHiilit^tofiMr.'. • r - *r -"^"4 



I tfim fotk wiN liardly eoasider aie to have used any tm wa r rtma fe l i^ 

fcexidoui : indeed^ I am Hoxc you will not attribute to tne soy thing but 

m ^cfo^ pvpote^ HI as it may he executed. I shaft write to you soon 

on other subjedb ; at present I chuse to avoid any other than that which 

2^vo occasioo to the present letter. I^t me recommend to your first 

flLtteotion that omnipotent power \ tvave so often mentioned, submitting 

-y^ursel^ with a becomtiig rbsignmion, to every event of hiimarn ls£fi^ amd 

tip his pfovjdential care. 1 lament I have no power to serve yttu^ biiit 

tlie f«ehk efierta of. my reasoning for yoiir welfare ^ but ^lould you need 

a. friendship within the compass of «y ability, by making the ex^brimest 

you will prove the sinoecity of 4t« . 

DULWICH COMMO4V, .Yoaifs» &»c. 

. SURRY. , ... .... M. C. Jkn. 

ANECDOTiS. 



THfe FflttHCes DOWA<GER OF WALES. 



^ TiMt links th« mail to God I the powT it thine 
Td 1A06U1 t^c rvKgvd pMHoiu, charm the heart, 
AM vkif th« iMt Inco h« BMhM ifciib 



'IXTfULE others ave deeply engaged in the business of corruption and 
pafty» in oirculaitng scandait of in defeming the innocent, permit 
wm toJp« tha hislori^a.oC benevolence and virtue.— -*-WhHe ost nohlHty 
sikI gjtaUft •SoUhn^ tha wretch^ levity, of France, exhaust their tim^ 
in Aa «lcfnal iosmI of frivolous amusements, which are at once 
tniachievotos and insignificant ; let mtf be the recorder of other deeds and 
odier charaOeii— -fcelies which acquire importance from being true, and 
SMTluch «r» t^tily sf^ndid because they are truly good. When royalty 
becomes the patron of humanity, they reflect a lustre upon each ether» 
imd we are called upon by double obligations to imitate the brighl 
Kxanple^ 

Her laM Myal highness die princess dowager of Wales possess^ mitny 
extraoirdisaty- virtues. A soli heart, a sympathetic sou1» and estlSted 
pta(inieBts» were qualities natural tdher. £arly trained in the school l€ 
misfortune^ she had a quick, and lively conception of disftresa in o^hei^ 
attd aha vt» equity expeditioiiB in administering comfort to iti - this 
was her niltog princtplei this %i>as the fertUe fountain of her'Oth^r Vir^fl^ 
andlhesft imtitaswnv the move amkblek as they Isloomed ahtra^frtsr 
tumtft- i«d uHMeen,. «id yielded their immortal frttii in silence ^aM 
i«li|4m«l.ntUtuh|sse wretcheS^ blush, who lev<eiMl theiv lolbdlil"i^ 
lafge(a» hug'Hf mieaand her fgaeey and whojuo^sd^ifwn ^teiiied4li^ 
eiiateoftrof thiose vistues which they were unacquainted vnth« 1 -^ ^ ^^ 
. JJitfadt^Mjhiwftii, -hopk alow>aitef AtW (ir«iv ^0^ ^leso don^MDm, 
iukftA ii^:plm&}$ptt ftoai'.ptesing te sMyli^pert; a ^!^m 
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wfaich$}ic dUcoDtinuedtlie last ten ycaw of her li^» l>ut,.yifh^j%st 
taught her the genius and manners of the Englbh people^ ][n th^,90|)^ 
of Decei^ber» }.7A*9 her royal lughoess^eadin one of ^hese, i>ape;r^ the 
frUowuig advertisement ; . . , . . . ., . ^ ,. . * 

^^, "DISTRESS* . .^ ,. ,.^ ^ 

M Aiun who has aerred his CQimtry bitTely, it^ bf s petxdiar 
OicviBitaiicc of misfortune, reduced to the extremctt distress. Ms'has m 
ftunily too^ wboxre cleeply involTed in his fAt«« This i&tdtigoiice tvill 
be SMftriynt to those who can fieely and who can mlieiFe. ^Smci-per^DV 
nay be more particularly informed of hia put iiHS&rtuiies» and taky hm 
witncasei of his pMscm, by calling at *••••••/! 

rhaveobserred already* that this amiable lady was eKporienced in 
dittfest) and there was an air of tcutb* of candour, of superiority to deceh, 
through the whole of this advertisement .which greatly bespoke her 
aympathy» and roused her hunumity. She resdYed to see the miserable 
man who advertised. 

Her highness had in her house ala4y of .German c^tra£liQn» who 
accompanied her from Germany to England, and who was her fevonrite 
^nd companion till the lady*s deaih.* . With thia eompanion she resojlved 
to visit the scene of distress . In a common morning dressy and in^ 
common chair, to avoid the public eye, sbesatoiE about nooi^ the lady 
walking slowly behind h^ : they eluded all observation, and arrived at 
the appointed place. 

: ,The dire^ton led them tip two^p^ir of stairs, inta. a Iktie apartment^ 
(ia one of the streets behind Golden^^square) which, they '' entered. A 
woman^ wheee. ghastly features were pole with poverty end siding lay 
Bj^etched on acomfortleBS bed, without curtains^ and dsctedin^Mf^arma 
a female child, whose closed eye seemed sealed up wnk death; afid ivhose 
&ce oi^t^did her mother's ^n marks of want and despair;* 'A 'tall and 
graceful man sat before a coMfite^ having on his knee a boy wtspped 
j^ond ip a ^nnel petticoat; over whom he hung his head^ and gased 
upon him with eyes of afiSe^ion and anguish.— AH this wsaieen inthe 
twinkling o^ ao eye. Her highness stopped short, drew close to he? 
companion, and clasped her in her arms, as if she had suddenly entered 
into the mansion of horror and despair » The. man, starting firom his 'chair, 
|>hiced,the child by the side of his helpless mother, advanced grace^iUy 
^iuva?^ the ladies, and begged o£ them to sit down. ; Her .highness^ 
^i^peniog Jier lips for the^r^t time, said. With ail say kmrlA < « r . : 

iKeed I describe to the reader the scene* that ensued? Needlinferm 
Jbwit that hope and expeaatioa sat panting- inthefad^'^^elyei. that 
^^s^nsibi^andpity wandered o*er the royal featuiea, uidi^ifitodiover 
H^thcr^^muifteoance a graceful sorrow and dcjeftioa ^sfr^YMfi loaWswOMki 
Mt|feffoKted'the«k08t luxurious feast toa/feelingaeu^ua&jiitfhili^ill 
AOt^.ii^e it^.'^fiDy pen» Ifut ves^ .it. tor be coooelvied b^olli^ 
imaginati^^_v i'"' • . ■ ^ •^' t*:-'' '>ot&p'-jl'* 

.- l^ltoramacKifg M^ f^a^ Woke sttepctr h^f disdfisingtth«i^4nmilefis. 

She^aid, that^bey bad readhi& tdvertiaemeii^ apdrthftti^1P^iB^i«» 
desirous of rtcdtli^ ^ MoiONtioA which it .proimsed* ;3!hfijm«iv 



tlidnked tWiert for theirli^mamty, and proceeded to relate h\s story.^i-i- ' 
Hb'lfbtee ^as ^6od, and'Wssrtle was simple; arid he *poke ^th • 
preci»btt;iliii»r7 atid grate. Bpt as I am not nowWrfting ^is hij^oiy, 
but an anecdote of the Princes Dowager of WaTes; T wHl not imitate hU * 
liislory after him. The reader must be contented af Jrreient with 
koowtngv that he had been an ensign in a marching regiment, wluch 
wttthsn m Germany; that a knot of those military coxcombs,* w!th 
vhkh^^ery regimemis crowded, MmJ conceived a pique agaimt Hwi; • 
fov4>«ii^>biaver, and more senttble than themsehres ; that one of ibwe 
liOt^iecdM youths had sent htra a challenge on a very frivolotis pi^efence* 
which he refosed to accept,* from motives of duty and honour;, that 
pretences were drawn from this circumstance, and combrnationfforntetl 
t^ iMoU'ttiid rutahffn ; that thoy representetl Mm'to the chief 'coimiMfader 
a9 % cbwardi a* slanderer, and a bad officer ; that hit cocidti^ iras eoqtiitod - 
iiitOy amd overpowered by numbers ; he was broke for crimes which 1m ' 
Tlewi committed: that be set out immediately with hit fittle ^rttri}y fbt 
Bngtahd, to lay his case before the secretary at war, and tor impfete ' 
jttstiee*;' -tint having no powetfikl friend to ftttrodueehim' into the- War- - 
Office, the secretary wa» too deeply engaged in'biilMs» tolisleaioifae 
complaints of a firiendiess^ ensign ; that this pot » peiiod to hia bopea$ 
diat bifr wi£e was then seized with sickness, but being destitutb of Oioney 
to procure the necessary remedies, her distemper was soon coimaaiitcated 
to the two children; and, that having spent his U»t six-pence^ in a fit of 
agony and dispiir, iie sent the above-mentioned adK O S lise iucpl^^tcr >IBi " 
nswaJpspecSyBi tfaela9tiese«irce which a gentleman^ hofnarcociUI lioop 
lo.-«^^fadugi»f many ^athetioficifciunstai^fces areE-soppvested^ thpi w di0« < 
Idtding^^kkeDof the* story*. iSe related' ir>'wkh.« .-iiroi an^ musiff^ 
c^ttittenancMuBd imbi a-'fineooolrast to the soft andaiikiable sciiAihflily» ' 
vihkhidiBWBOstdii^aysd in tiie course of it« i^.v^^^i . *^ ..r- 

It iNras ^ case of nnfetgued distress, and even despmr ; and the piinoHB : 
thoagh^ that in his present desperate situation, she could not yield htm 
sineerer comfort, than by informing bim into what safe and powerfiil 
hands he had fallen. Putting ten guineas into his hafid» she told.bin^ 
** that the Princess of Wales ^ io whom, he had now related kisator^ 
£BHibehiaaMtod pAdcd^wsii aitdihMshe.woQid.procGffe jusJBcetochtiBSei^-, 
his wife^jaad hi& in{siit9.**j Th^ astoinshed'etiatgo. had already .dtopti on' 
one knee^.to acknowJedge /heir iJank,:j her oopdescensiooy vak,hm>i 
goodaesa; but uish&g.torthe-dooiv^be J)»iTledijdo«ii thfli3tauEi».and . 
returned. into her ^tttf« leaving the ensi^. woapt in wonder. as^ 

i.ietttbQSe'enj^ ^^i^^m numients vi4io can fieelthenb. The offi^r made 
hir iMfti miMMiiii -edio.wtth hsr> name j he rfspeatedvitfMrith n^;Mtisre»iand 
roamMMd^it to heaven^, and. aenrec wete . ^m^^eis jiaote ainoecei^f^ 
■M^ill«.thft:princi«Mje^t<m«d to hej^licmieUsasiBfiwdJiiaUhohadbegittttii 
gOo4 W0ik^ v0hadi:ahi» wascesi^vefkto hmng to a^fa^iBfiy eonoliifinn.. 

' The isstto ^ of ttM» is so obvious, that every one nuay ipnett sit» i .1^ 
pipioGitspap{riii^^iboidQ)(e of Cumb^taiid tni'th^xo^mr^lsehatf $ .^d 
-afl«.^vaMk\l)»d^p(9»ifd#:ihe.«Qn^ loEjh^^ foceimm ,HaMcM^*s 
«9&»fliis|i(m^ni «)i«j|iia^m whichim segnutQ Mibfrii ibr FiaBdeift«: 'JSwa 

Xx a 



pgoiM^^^ 911)011164 bim to prepwre Cof^ «iipAdMiw^ jand tmf 
IcQive hi|Ju4e fmXf uodei ber prote^^on I'dl hi» ret«n». , Xhcoigir tbk^ 
ch»ignwitdett^aliiiq» he willingly w a i g ne dittoic»tw<fafcil»f pwwfan» 
1^ sat off to join a reginent vere he was recomnpteadbd hy Boyal 
patronage itself. He behaved with his usoal bravery zx)A pradknce^ aad 
tipsK the peace o£.Aix-la-ChapelIe« in 4748^ return^ tafj^^iC to bb. 
w^e and to his children^ with a major's com mis sjoo. He Uve4 at boiae 
happy and beloved ; the same benevolexkt la4y whp first aoatchid biia 
from -ruin still patroniziog him. He afterwards saicrificed hts hfi& l» hm 
comf^jpfOi, the plains of Minden^-^^ ^el4 wiuch proved disgraqsgil t# ^ 
m^) people* but covered hts grey hairs^ with hoDouc apd laiurels^i, 

^Mo<e 4S410X nccessj^ry. I have x:elated enough of "the 4>)d enaig^'a Ulf^ . 
^^V^i^BJ^die teodemeas* the bex^evolei^e, the^ generoaity of tj^gismk* 
aTjdjmwh^ lfdy» wh9^n«mory 1 shall ever reye|;;e.. It i^mainSrDPWi 
only to inform the reader, li^t; the sga of, th« old cpaigar^wte 
l y g^i i ihe d u]^ hia Jkuceit whw bfi ga«d uipon wit^ ^t^^f w\mrk t¥e 
pfi^jM^ fi|«t f^^tfer^ bifr .Wf^ch^ habMaiioB-**/> now ih^ wrk<p<f ^' 
/M^ si^i,;^^^e detiicatea thifisii^ceGe |];»bme , to her. memory^ 9$^% 

t,..vu^ . . . ) . • w- . / - . • . , . ^;.. .; . : 

:- :i. „ •: }i *.-' . •- 3tAm.i.vBAVJZ^ : •.>..•' r 

npHB Fxeack »e>fatf<r» ijboogh'igoadeifailiy akmhieaiedtB.hi^niannf . 
fc .^Mabii^ i«Mltt<it>«Hn bisichasa^bn W^M&hewaajoneeaflcoifced' 
bprt/^My-atotftbegigfc ^agtvc him idms, heaaid^ 1« My good ficteodi ii 
vi|)lliiir yttift iM^g; •why sidoh't ysitwerit* as ymaapfBiear torhuar ^e^*^• 
<\4iIas^<SMrf*\^ce{i|i«itbe beggac^ «<^ ttyoadid hattknaw^iuw: kUftla 
am/* ** WdV* jreplied MarWeaoai, gt»ing< bun ^alfi»-ci9anlra^.:«ftiGlitf 
yaarway^ "y^uaveaabMicaliBllotw.** • :i 

jr,.- . . , t , .^ ^- • . • . - .,< 

T^bia iMii!9ii^ceaM<o«i7«thekitt king vim»verf em^«b0^lnAei;^ 
^ fotiwMtMMia'<birts» cravats^ bandkescMeft, &e. regf^riymmdwinka 
m9d(Uiilas.flnfiiiei«mi»p«t )iUinu>a.very gcsafrpa^ to givrblftkanya 
o£ ;thoiw« «niiefaa thM diik^ not esa^y corMtpond a sumber fwwthi the ; 
dber^. .'FbetS|ime'f9HM3ne»wefUtoo^henctrci]»iatanoes. Onedayv^aai 
the pftgt) :was carrying a bag of money after htm to be.deposited tn^ aftMi:^ 
inMi^ciittsW' vbtcb he«oBiitaQily^kepi> ^a closett n«a» hfa4MdpabaSBb«r^ 
thet bagiMNiMik asMJMosie^umea io> ihe faltvoiled' underite dseroitOMUllflii^ 
clatttlj^ where dome pH^ of:WDod*b^^v»^<^*H{iv«jy3oa fftokMv^^iinlberi 
xx^m0^ (8ayf^«<ktti^ «^ AU^b«it one guinea^ 9n^ ^^fM6^^is0yMiA* 
in^am^iijIpM'tb^^^w/Of^ndkwWebl abali^la^fof -pnrtan^^ ^i^e^^M^ 
^^offre abatt loeil^ofi^4bal gu^wa ao«r ; set down tbit ba^ diera|(aiid:«siat ^ 
m^ ia leOMvitig ^iRB-^tod/* fHfe page «^dd^ aittif t^>K0ri<?4|ief bdlM 
w»]|IH}^«^l«iV«^ l«Biq0 to ab«ut a quaf«eiM^f<iH|bb«tf; 4be^i|iflHl - 
im fouMk <aU^ 468y6.ai#4uf»g^ pl6a6e<^ witbiiis dbc«veiy)^I tbinfe 
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'^■pe Ilif e^trdrktd hard for this guinea* but af you seem to ^att la^ouYdl 
«iir mqu, here, takt it for your pains -, 1 iirould have notkm^ lest*** 



• * '^ fV r . • ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ HOJTARD. ^ 

' ' ' ' >^""- ' , ■■.i...^ ^ 

• ^ - CONTltTDID ^ROM PACE 2^ 

'^'^HOOQH Mr, Howard had somettmes the unhappinesft tafhid licit 
his labours had not tke success he desired* he w^ not always 
^bomed to feel the chagrlne of dtsappointaent. Somcy amon^; wiioia' 
WefO persons of the first character, were zealous to second his benerolent 
atteoipts, and would not suffer the reguladons whkh hb rirtne had 
cfle6ted to' koiguish «id decay. 

In the metropolis^ he had the pleasure to find diat Sir Charlet. 
Whtt#ortK chaii'man of the Westminster chaarity, and Dr. W. Smith, 
•#ere careful to advance the good work. Mj»y gendcroeu andf 
noblemen of the county of York, entered into his plans whh a ciegree 
of public spirit which refle^ed the highest honour both on their liearta 
ajid understandings; and that adtive and worthy magistrate the Rev* 
Mr. Zottcht transmitted to him the most honourable testimonies of their 
concurrence with, atnl approbadoa of his labours. Nor were foreigoerfr 
monr bmdkward to astisi an^ to applaud bis btsnctoleat designs; fot 
when. is 1761 be tra;i^Hed through Holland, Germany, Denmark^ 
SwcdEQv Buasia»'4nd Poland.; and again in the year 1783^ ^>Fougb 
Poirtugal^* Spain* Fracee^ Fknders, and Holland, several persons of the 
fivt cooaeiiuenoe were pcvjud to shew aiiery decree of frieocishiip aodf 
honbur to one whose Tirtues added dignity to hwwii nature. 

la Holland, during the tirst of these jownnefi he wafakleil by the 
aitteRtionft of Professot Camper, and also by Sir Josepk York, whosft 
attentions, on a former occasion are mentioned in these memoitSy wA 
who now not only exerted himself widi ardour to promote the siic«;cm 
of our< traveller's enquiries^ but while he was conhned at the Hague, ixk 
ccmtecpiente of an acddent, shdwed him every tokeo t>f ye|^»4 wkicK 
esteem ond-fneudahtp could di^iaiie. And in Germany, ibovigb a b«Mi 
■undcd gaoler was enwiUing to. shew ham the torture roOBi, lest hii 
oainre beoevolence riumld ^rag forth the horven of crtieHf lo'piiblie 
vtewv tfndrpcDcure the adDN>}itionx>f pndlkes abhorrem to nattve^ yet theft 
\ikKm^t*xvwfd, in the most elevated rank who discovered « very diffeff^nt 
disposkion. And ahhough^ at Stockhohn, bd was eompelkd to be 
resoHite •before a^betn^of the. same descpiptton^ who hadnegki^led tev 
vmfi up the torture dttogeoil, though^ in consequence of Mr« Howardli 
emrtfoni^ the king had pnbiidted a decree for diit purpose ; yet totn*- 
of the first characters in Sweden gave bin all the asststoaee itt their 
pemnes. He aIbo had the esteem and assistance of the-Coutit de 
FtlnfltQ^ go^venior o£ Lombard y, of Marshal de V^iere, at Etvas, in 
Sfft(0#^Ds.Hi2]ei^m£wtt2BeihiQd» ofCoanide€emponcs» stMadrid^' 
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ice. Sec, all wliich plainly prored, that enlightened minds* in dlffefenf 
nations, had caught a considerable portion of that sacried splrtt of 
Christian philanthropy "which lived and glowed m the bosom of 
Howard. 

But that which gave our philanthropist most satisfa6lion was, tb find 
that many of the abuses and horrors, which he had by his former 
journies made known, were now, by the interference of those in power, 
considerably reformed. Princes had blushed to find a foreigner more 
awake to sympathy with the groans, tears, and misery of their unhappy 
subje6^$ than themselves. 

In France, Brunswick, Geneva, and many other places, the prisons, ' 
hospitals, and pest-houses, were now in situations much more fit for the 
residence of human beings than they had been. And even the wretched 
slaves in the Stockhouse, in Denmark, to whom, before, hope had nevtfr 
come, had felt the cheering influence of his benevolence, in the 
regulations whicli softened the rigour of their fate. 

At his third visit to Paris also, he found that two of the Worst prisons/ 
by the royal mandate, had been demolished ; and also, that the king**- 
declaration had made several humane regulations, particularly for the 
aibolition of dungeons under ground — upon this principle, that it is 
unjust for those who may pbssibly be innocent, to suffer, before trial, 
a rigorous punishment. It was, however, in vain that Mr. Howard 
•ndeavoured to gain admittance to the Basiile. The government of 
France had its measures of benevolence, beyoAd which it seemed 
determined not to go. Mr. H. bad also offended, by having, as before 
mentioned, translated a curious account of the Bastile into English. 
This so irritated the old French government, that he was in danger of 
being shut up in that dungeon for life — the ti9iely interference of the 
British ambassador at Paris alone jA'Cventing it. " . - 

When> in i7&3, he visited Rome and Lisbon, he attempted !o get 
access to the dreary prisons of the Inquisition; but in this he could not 
gucceedj ihe cautEon of the inquisitors would not suifer this ajtostlref 
Humaniiy to inspt:61 these abodes of silence and horror, wherebigotry 
and rdi LitJ^i^ tnUiosiasm had for ages, exerciseda cruel tyranny over the 
dearesit rights of mankind. At Madrifl he was rather more successfal ; 
here the Count tte Compones introduced him. to the inquisitor- general^ 
Vut the tribunal of the inquisition was the only tiling which he waa 
p^rnii tted tp ste, '■ The letters of the same nobleman procured kite but 
link more sjtlibdHon at Valladolid. Here he was received hitho 
y-ibuntd by two of the inquisitorSp then' secretaries, and two magistrales^ 
gnd wa^ conduced by them into several rooms. On thc^sidc of one of 
lii^ rooms was a large piiltjre of an Atito de Fee, or, as Pegna, wh6 
fejinfelf Was a famous Spanish iriqaistW*^!* calls \x, a ifieffocie h&nibh and 
trim^ndous^ when itincty seven ptrson were burnt. This infamous 
AUjq Ac Fee, was held in the ye?.r 1667. - •- *• " 

^lie tribunal room was hung wiih red cloth : over the inqillsitot''« 
^ai ihere was a ctucifi^t, and bLfore %x a table, with two seats TOSrthik 
t^f).^c£?ajri(;fi, and a stool for the prisoner ; there was also an^lt»iinhe 
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CTC? which was inscribed, that the greater excommuntcatton was 
iqleoounced against all strangers^ who presumed to eater. 

In. two other tribunal rooms were the insignia of the Inquisition, 
wfai«h are a cross between a palm and a sword. In a large room, on the 
floor and shelves, were a number of prolubtted books, some of which 
were English i in another room were multitudes of crosses, beads, aud 
small pidtures. The painted cap was also shewn, and the vestments for 
the unhappy vi£lims. . 

After several consultations he was permitted to go up the private 
staircase, by which prisoners a^e brought to the tribunal : but the grand 
object of hb search was prevented, for he was not permitted to go 
through any of those door- ways into which tlie passage to this staircase 
leads. On being told that none but prisoners ever entered these rooms, 
**.i will be confined a month," exclaimed he, ** to satisfy my curiosity.** 
But the secretary replied, that none ever came out under three years; 
and then, not till they had taken the oath of secrecy !!! Thus these 
awful seats of horror and miseries unknown, which tlie daring despotism 
of antichrist, in the height of his blasphemous career, established long 
ago in the world, are, as yet, kept back from public view. Conscious 
guilt, in these AjgA Jiriests of Moloch^ — the inquiutors — would nol 
permit the benevolencq of Howard to inspedl the dark abod«6 of 
cruelty^ nor tlie instruments of torture witli which they had long 
^upport^d the empire of superstition over the minds of men. 

We have before noticed the assiduous industry with which Mr. H. 
exerted himself in the year 1779 j but this adliviiy was not peculiar to 
that period. In 17&2 he again revisited all the pi isons in England; 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, which he had before inspedled ii> i779# 
beaded those of Hull, Lincoln, Shrewsbury, Yarmouth, apd Old 
Newgate, in Ireland. In this kingdom he this year reported to the 
House of Commons, the state of prisons in Dublin j in consequence. of 
which two of the commissioners from that honourable house— which 
had taken into its consideration the regulation of gaols— — ^were 
appointed to examine with him the state of the New Prison. During 
these labours in Ireiand, the University of Dublin created him Dodtor 
of Lawfif but what afforded him much greater saiisi'aC^ion was, that 
Mr, -Provost Hutchinson brought a bill into the Irish Parliament for 
discliargiiig the unhappy prisoners who were confined for fees, wl^ich 
.he had die happiness to see was well received* and passed. Th^ Lord 
JUeutenant of Ireland, , who was Lord Tt:mplt, iJso touk up, very 
war/nJy^thecaseof the unhappy prisoner i. 

It was in, this journey to Ireland that he iQok a more paii iiculai account 
of what he saw amiss in that noble char: ly^ the Froiastsut Chatter 
Schools, hi some of wliich he bad before observed same shameful 
abuses. , This he also reported to a comiiiiitee of tht- lush House of 
>Commot)S, with -a view to a reformation, ;^hicb, we are happy to lay, 
fnel with.. considerable success.. For suth w^s ihc opiuioti which 
priofWi, senaJcft,. and^Agi^l^aUS hadpf.^bK benevolence and judgment 
of Ho3vard, th^t his plans were treated wiih the utmost attention and 
respedt by different nations. Thus did an obscure individual^ by hit 
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dbinterttted and penef ermg condud, in the cause «f hatnaiihy, do 
more good than prtncet, aeaates» and Bia^strateB had ever imitediy don* 
iicfore. 

Notwtthftanding it was in die, year 1783 that he tisiied so wany 
coontrict upon the continent^ yet he found time^ in that year, to make 
fienooal obfterrations on the condmon of the prisoners of war, at 
Falaioadiy in Ireland, and o<her pbMxs. In every one of hts visits to 
the innumerable prisons and hospitals which had been aabjed) to bis 
in^e6)ion» be constantly entered every room^ ce1l» and dungeoOy with 
a memorandum book in hit hand, in which he noted particolaif upon 
the spot * so diat when we consider the time n€<:ctsarily devoted to 
ebservattoiv to traveUing» to arranging and preparing lor the public ey« 
the information which he had obtained, we shall find that every hour of 
hb fkh was dedicated to benevolence, and that he ptirsacd hb obje6^ 
with more avidity than ahnoat any sensualist ever pursued the meaner 
pleasures of self- gratification. 

' Nor did the great Howard stop here. Virtue, as well as vice, gets 
stronger, and beoomes bolder by habitual pra£lice. From braving the 
noxious effluvia of a gaol, our philanthropist became encouraged to 
£ice eont^ton in her wildest shape, and to extend his observatiotu to 
the ravages of that scourge of mankind, the plague. That he might 
be enabled to point out the prc^r means of efte£lually preventing that 
dreadful efti from ever entering our country again, and aUo, that he 
might be serviceable to those nations that are affli£led with it, he again 
departed from his native land in 1785, and visited the Lazarettos of 
Marseilles, Genoa, Spezia, Leghorti, Naples, Malta, Zante, Gnrfu, and 
Castle Novo. 

Ihe Lazarettos at Leghorn are said to be the best coodu€M of any in 
Europe: there are three in that city, and Frederigo Barbolania tie 
governor of Leghorn, accompanied Mr. H. to diem, ^and shewed him . 
trttf respedlful attention in his power. 

After visiting the above, he sailed to Smyrna, indfirom thence to 
Constantinople, in order that he might see the plague in all its rage^ 
without theeontroulof art among the Turks. At this great city. Sir 
Robert Ainslie, the Briti^ Ambassador, kmdly invited Inmloiix his 
residenee at his house. I>aring his stay here, it wia his oonstuit pra^ice 
to visit all the loathsome and infedlcd places, introducing himself, as was 
his usual custom, in the charadier of a j^ysicia^.^ Nor did he scruple^ 
In die open air, feeling the pulse<^ such as he knew to be iiiMbd^ 
however, he always took the precaution to koe^ te4he windwaid of 
them,4>etfig of opinion, t6at the mfbctioQ (like'tt»t near <cariioa) ehiefiy 
krks to the leeward. 

hn <>rdef to investigate more folly the fiiodes. ojMftbatiBgi the jHagtie at 
SSante, Smyrna, mad other places wliere it is fie^iient, ke held sesetal 
' confereboes wil& tk^ Greek, Jewisli,-and Eon^ean pkyaidins ; tovkig, 
foi^^hbt jmrpoie, before his-dep^ure from Engknid, %e«D fesnllkedhy 
lusfriends Dr. Aiken, adl Df . }^Eyby with a (fH of ifueitef«if«£Ui>g 
the^gtie. 

*''\i . ■_:.. . . „ .., - 



D^iag tVtts ^mt to Constantinophe, he not only exj^redtlie pifsoos 
and hflspilaiB, ia boptt of {y«4uctDS general refbrmttioa, but w» 
attentive also to thpalWviation.of individual SQitayf. It is said; that 
flum*^^ other benevolent exertions, he procured ^l^bfMtloa o£ an 
laoiortitnatft lady, a native of England, who had tied to that country, 
thoisgh iftaftattt*of pr«|f nancy, in quest of her hosbaqd irhtiD-i^lw^ 
^ar4 wjwi Ulv hfijt b«^fouad,ronh#f .firfwa; 4hat he w?» dmAi ^^ 

jwat-pAt^ inK^loaiJisoaier «??Hiftoffw<wit j and though trnvrffPi^ ^TM^titt 
^Uj^f^ff^^jtfijAuullfil^^ vrm\d hive died in eiroiMfii»la94M^>^f^^ 
hadnoixbe a^iii^ toasvoksoQe ol Hotwatd disc<y¥Cf«d Mtjffrj^tqltedac^ 
find. priDO^^ 1m:> r^leaa^ amUak^n nave ihat she waft emiH^y^ h^l^ t# 

her iik%da io fingUnd *. . .^ , ^ . • . , 

From.Co^HauiiiQple Mr. H.:«l4im» itttMided'Hi MTftl ^ laAd l# 
Vicnai, ■i;tbi^i«urney might •«# i)y ^ffetffiiNM^ in-t^oWfir^w* day* 
po jquaragtine being th^n perfbrjOied ^1 Seiftlklt oo^tberoifcifett^i* 1*»% 
p|i^e«|ft> Eangiiriftn doiiiii^ion% ^hei% flwraieriy, IrtRrdtott tUtd^ ht 
fiiitfi^M.^t pitfpose* . . : . » !o . ^ -^^ [ • * 

Bui^OA farther consideration, he determined to 5tf^>.«B!«^M^**'*^ 
of pecibrntng quaranitiMI himself- With this view, he submitwd to the 
inci»ii>f|Wfi|CDr ef # an toyl^ge to^ Venice, where Lazarettos were first 
ei;^%^d) in. order, therefore, to obtam the best infornaitiotf, by 
perffKmii^the ttridestqoranline, he returned firom Constantinople to 
Sm jrna» and to^k hia passage ia^iiihip whh a foul bHl ; thus running 
hi mseil^ot* the rery jaws of danger, that he might deliver others from 

till , . ^ I' •T . > • 1 . ' • ' > ' ': • 

What a striking imitation was this of the blessed Jesus! He, becattse 
the,4^kUeo wcrepariakcfsoT flesh and blood, likewise took part of the 
aame» .He lub^taed himself to all the misedteriMtttMbttt i«^'*f»»* 
\M>#>Wt|tor.tt%ltfO he Aighi Jeam ejtfwriwiee by theftWAg^ ^•AW'J* 
9tt§eredtc)ii30ceaii*(»his diility to9«QB»iir tUem^thitarto \Amfi*A^»(^i^^ 
)lH««^IAw«ftft«e4 faM^Himipted^ mM. thiagsy kke'umorhi^ brethfem 
. B*fct^;r0ir»» TJ<»v«ffa|?Bfifow&riyrna4o.Ve»feefwasl»ttt.ted»eti« 
mA 4«N^«Ms. . .k hktedisixly dayi»tpfft of Whidi tin* im^eoiNteilittd 
^ MmtA^mmmofMAidwf^^ tlte6«p«iiiiviwl» kec ttev fek^^^'b^ 
Wlir«p^riiM^«9»i9 at iiie klenl ^iblita, neMP Palmfttli^ mM^t^y^i^t^ 

Ihe^^ -ii^idkti jittoirai^ windf ^aikt xttkfm9, l4o# did M dtefi^ 
<«^l»to . Jkws^ ^iioB « fenr.sday*^ aftefcUwiffg' ]M»A)lly <ttei^»ei»l • ^ 
94iai^»«tl:bf^AlleinifeiM>.«*^ «i«ia^idMii>^BMKA' 

^ 4fri>»uWP>«|aipMMirfliiif8nrtey-#etW^ ^^^^^^ 

or perpetual slavery, the capfi«fadfctdtttifirted that b#i'»4«rtil r«her W©^ 

yt i ?| jfaWil H d|iiPft4Mf«M«Me«dttQA(n4n WfiA^ M|» 

to Tiirrfife>,>hi|h>inii^pf«iiwii nhmmm^mkdmii6^i<^ ^^^ ^ ''^''^ '^'^^ 
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LETTERS^ 
FkOM THE WORLD OF SPIRTTS. 



DEAR SIR, ' . t, ~ ' 

Til AVING sometime ago had the mtsfotttme to Imt fer^ ^detdi tf pers<Mi 
who had the care of my younger children $ and^'letterhtiKn^^oiiie 
to my hands a few days after her interment^ fr<KB t refaHioo, win fottserty 
Uved with the deceased in my £MOu]y» but who^dien- residing af^r^Mauce^ 
ftom 'bath, had not been informed of her frtend*s tteath^Mhesringutarity 
tof the ctrcimstance very forcibly struck my mind, and-prodneed artraiii 
€>if pleasingly solemn refle6ltons» which led me topersooalc the <(ecease<^ 
ttid to answer tlie letter which had b«eu addressed toh ei ^— wh icliiMMwer» 
together with the following letter in contintntion, I herewith ttansmft 
for insertion in your valuable MiceUtny, provided t^ sufaje^ be deemed* 
^RhBissible, and that more .interesting communioation ' do( nor* date 
the privilege of occupying all the space allotted fot* friendly. 
teur«sspondenj6e. 

lam. 
Years in ihe.love^f'dit truth, ' 
»'ath. . ''•-•• 'S. W,' 



r&OM THE WORLD OF SPIRITS* 
C. M. TO R. T. ' 
MT DEAR FRIEND, '- •*.. ^^ ^ 

"hjO doubt but it will excite your surprise to find that «tf 7d«r4etter 
^ could f ^ach m^ I bad become an inhabitant of the world' of p^ts, 
2nd that all that youl^ ever seen of me bad been wrapped in asbro^rd^ 
screwed up in a coffin, and deposited in the silent grave, upon -the 
remains of my dear little boy, 'in Bathwick Chvurcbyafd« • But why, «iy 
friend, sl^ottld you be at aII surprised ? Is it any thing so extraH>fdinary 
for you mortals tp be deprived of those friends who shared your esteem 
and al^bn, and to Uimi^nt the interceptioii of these sociidin«ttcddr8e» 
which death has. destroyed! When you enter. ihe^Mbrtd state of 
esdst^nce, are you not launched on a sea of uncertainties, and frequ^ily 
tljMS sport of advefie^ winds? DoyouAOt beMd.ihose>fiig|ii£i] winr^ 
;which swallowed up so many of your t cyiaintiiiBW, ifadf loiMsst oh 
you, and overwbdm your own titdeiiark? ^ • < .,,..-.; i .* . »' 

:Bat, me^inks by this time yon are hiudott^tolcBo^M^^^rttat AfeKMT 
myj)^tri|^lMmf«l releaKincnt fronutfrprisoor f attdi Ui»«#ili|i tivt^ ^ 
fetti^4^zi8#r^il|W iwl lumg abovo the pi^irfteit df J tntj^wft^ 
e4ae^m^mi'^^tft9mf>9£ «mhfite4 a i a m > tmiin i i >«itti »^ ted 
with a new order <rf .things^ «i^ Rlll1nw*ichit«i.^ifc liii ftdawf q * ' 

Voir know, when you and i Itved.tajgetber under the same roof, 
<^t my yoor body WM ausb iifl&a«dr wd^^tin^iSmtic con^plaiai 



T9t vyiYttsALfsrVMiscjntAinr*^ %4f 

dttsed me to le«d a life of suffering and pain; I was rather mere 
affli^ed thati usual about a fortnight before the dissolutiou of nature 
took place; however^ Mrs. Wl ind her youngest chHd were at that 
tune extremety nu w ell, and f held up as well as I could till the Sunday 
before last, when I took to my bed, and in spite of the tender solicitudes 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. and the skill of the dodior» I quitted mye^thly 
latoaade ea-Ae^tUffday Mfowing; «nd St gave me no sn¥ill sati^a^lW 
t)iat jny lequesta-vere ce^>lied witb» and my remalna aeccfttly 
ii)tefffedffi the friwe I before meatv>ned» on Wednesday last ;-*{br you; 
muM knwy» that U is « iwiy imstaken idea which some of you mortoli 
eQtoNai% that iJk9 disAubodied spirit is quite regaidless of what happ^nf ' 
myMir:«r€pMi:^<lbe<cMtiary» peruiitted as we are to visit ouncdd. 
l^t|U|oiM> and to hever about our old friends — although we do not; 
U^i t)^taiutety«id^icitude which you are aufa^LtP in your state of 
imperfeQio p i ye t we cannot avoid being somewhat interested in jth^t. 
itfo^feeH^oing MRMNig' our oH) eompanlons and friends.. 

•Ko 4o^ but you would gladly be* mad^ acqti^l^te^ wUh. many, 
particulars lespe^iip my new life and states su^ke n then for. ihe/ 
present tOSay« that 1 am quite happy, and enjoy thf swe^t society , el! 
Mny^ fri^^ds and reUtkps^ who obtained sel^asement fiom the bodyi 
hefore.nie.i -My dear- husb^dy-^aad my much lovedchil^ have J^<' 
, new charms : Men I have been in ^company with your un^lff JoHph».wkK; 
isnpwaUUfii: and adklvity, ai^ meets with nothing, to inteiruplAtis 
felicity^: -he^ > coatinually oont am p l ii in g t)ie most sublime. s|il]jf9£^» 
4eU^|iog in the n^bbunded goodness and merqf of GodL And ic^i^ic^^ 
ip tl^ richcaiof his graoe^ and the wonders ht^ has wrought, both in,th«^ 
qelestial and terrestrial regions. He frequently ipdi^lges himself. in> 
theaancifi^tion of the con^eat triumph of insulted liberty, the pei€«£i, 
impfPTFement of the humai^ intellect, the approximating dpwnfal oC; 
pilp^ fad: Mahometan superstitions, the overthrow of all an)tichtLsti#ii{ 
bi^ffas^ioA the expected qsttU)lishment of the kingdom of peace, a^dj 
t^'4;^9VEonal and uninteicupted, reign of the mighty and meriql&Lir 
}esus. . ,'''.',. , .... •:./':^ 

He|e» loo, i have ;emf>|acfid dear little Thomas W., vtfho is not .^ir^ 
that babe he seemed tq he when nursed by ypu and |nei;^f;ifi; 
npwt ainooino longer under the resticaint of fleahly confinement j^ 
intelligence, and arriired to the stature of a.per^e6t man^ and capah^ qf> 
attaining that, supreme felicity which none-bot happy immdr^ caof" 

How falaerare the coneefrtioAs, and how erroneouB'fhi! ^Idesi^/u/liidi- 
the geufaraHty e£ mectds^^formh 06 thcJ iatrisible tvorldit ;Tis,'my 
friend, for you, but just to closeiyour^es^ttpoi^^subAinary ol:de{h,'^id 
fon ai« ii8A|>edtatelyi'iai<ho woridnf aprhsi; AniC^ben, 'Ql»^.th^l 
what delightfully ^unbounded p^ospeastopei^\^tbeitli(^ii!ti«eflBight^ 
Ho)Nfeif^r.asi>mayili«re.#a^ximte enq^kjj^ ^M^I^Otfti i -s^tcserire 
for %^£pft.eppoi*uniif^:tbe bosiness*ol ie<y«iln|ing^)nt;^'^i^ 
fprt^.]g«iti6nla^iQff^tti!3i^^ r -^^t'^^^-' V *-»^ ■ 
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ipOR 1 shall cohtitiae to m&li^ u«te of thftt endeai'lng'appten^Rbf 5*'«^ 
T'*tHinfc n^VWf DlcJCDnvjWfiioii and ieVitfw fMv*T?H' through Hi«^t>^* 
pail|s of serial )ife, tKfnk not, my ^tti%l5h es^rftmfetT'iH^SM^'Wtat 
dta6ii(ib«<iie4 spirits ure* kicap^^bfe'of ^n3t>yhif«m(!^apfrtiH^ iJHi^^'^illff 
dcligjhxing in xkt iuxaiy of friendship ; <*«n«ft^Iy siippHetl'' ft^tt^tHe 
Abrflo^H^ihg and e¥etft6\*fngjfOHfitaiti ^f dl^rt»e4w«j;>aAl^»fcrtll§Xott' 
tlid '^licidUS^d1t& of -heivenly friendshfpi hdl^li- if pfessfbte^^fct' we 
should be initnteal to ^hat c^leJtial priiltJple that unites us* lb* the 

'Tis true we havtf'timie 6f those ba$«haflct> igfWWc di«{)(«Utefe^rtkWMr 
il^^'^ichf fte^ l4 Hett id^^yAiii^ defcrm '^K^ ^tf imigi df '0#d/ '4id 
delfe«e lh& »*u» While cdnfified within the 'pfieeinfjts of tnortj^^ff— ctot: 
li^e is purc<> without any alkiy of\hadp*s^ons, lattd'ouffrteiifelrfp, 
HM^tfhesjprekifirigbramiheai of that 't«*4i^«^«4trhose leaVes are'fi)r<«fc^ 
Iteittrtg'^rif 1h^^na1tk)rt5,'^irf 'pregnant 'With the mtwt superllfiW 
«lWWit4gtfto!all'th»s*tiftrhti irtay be uii^fet'^r ^ote^titon*^ ' ' ' • ' 
'A^^ Ifittod^tb^e it'^dur elbow- at 'life time you ate tea^g^ this 
ofi^e;t6jrpi^=to' se« ^oUr curiosity tMW:li^iyytht't«l^rf^tr*lfet 
ftmike. Yoit hiVcJ 1ao Idel 'of our aaiVe'ldifla'dP ek\^rli^^J^' 
Wl, feoriteed a8'itWef*;m'anut$hctt, ^oiir riiind d^lcetiei^Dfyj^r^iidJce, 
Otti^raf^ed' by. educatidb, antl ttJslaVelF^'by fiiTsfe sy^ekilG ^CirtiHbt 
cjttriijjr^^cl hi?w iti^poSbft>lc that' Ve-shrtt^' have thihg« to ehargti» 
ahd* perscSns under our 'protedtron. Ybuf h'irv'A' b^en foHhe hfi^'d^ 
beiieving heaven to be a pTdfce, perhaps' sc^ey httt Hke fijiwlaiWI AflTa 
dhaf peH ift Surff febad, virith the thrbii^'df'Giyd'iti tihe cferitr^, Jikfc tl^ 
]^dfi's'^ilpit,andtffe di^rhbdclied'spWltittf i^feMyr'of the sef!e»'^Wdets; 
of orthodox protestants confined therein, Kke the devout xongregafjbhr 
dfther'Siftiftc or standinVin rowk alliroutidi' with niusical - ifiitnifefents 
riM*4iyfl<ft Dooks in their hanHs, playiii^ tethddistica!' ta'hefe, i0d 

^^iiiffett'otimemtptioh-. "''Whatah a'bsui^d'bdWfr What vu%ix]i(Jfetkr 
' B«?sd{*HV*^tty.bbMcf;S touch were n^Wrai, ^^^cti'isoJbifrRfek'^ttl- 
you ; however, my former belief, and my former stpck of ideas, -^^l^e* 
Wftiifliihcf-^ith-th^lJbiJJfFeycf^j^^^^ percel\»^i'Arft I 

Ifed bcfeii wrapt^ itf d^ifa$!bit,''whos6*MksitinfE mist s66n'^-fc'V^1:^^d5^ 



aJe^9to^V'the^*oW•'rav1^rfiV- aescHptt^nt''^of?'"my ^kckMiffiftt^" M 



avl^rfig- aescHptt^nt''^of?'"my ' 
knowledge; of the happbess r^^njof/'^iitt^ IhlTfelfetWc^ii^Wi^- T* 
«ftsocferte with — but it -^^ould be too much for you either to bear or 
compreheud at present: You xnusT^ to become one of us, aud then 



suppose, mf fct^d, « tome mortato do; thi^ yottir st>irit, after quhfing 
^lie body, thatt be ^(|Frte<i up mitlioht of miles through the region^ of 
differ ftirv beliM^e y«tt €«|i«rriYe at ^ ptacti called heaten, or be ushered 
>iM0tlie imm«<UMe ' presence of Deity, and umt6 with us* happy 
immortali* liaot God otnntpotent^ How, lihen, can he be so far 
4«Mr you? Undt Ae kingdonr of hetfven Within you ? * How corned it 
«0pttsB, tiMn, tfiat yoQ must take so long a journey to enjoy it? ^* Are 
flot angels mini^tetiB^ $piri«s, sent forth to minister to th^ heifs of 
«ilva(t^en ^** Andara ael departed spktts '* as the angels which are^ in 
heaven ?** Why, -tb^ti, da you suppose, may we not take charge of, 
surround, and profe€^ otir friends in the body, and frequently minister 
tathfe^db^e^b of our sympathetic regard ? Alas ! my friend, were your 
eyes but opened, like the eyes of Elisha^s servant, you would not only 
^ee, but believe. 

\ shall not conclude before I Jnfoan you that I have had many 
pleasing interviews with my uncle Simpson, whom you have so often 
waited upon wfaap he was in the body \ he has left, 1 assure you, his 
flecii^ftde, ind^ll thv feebleness and fletfulness of old age behind 
him ; he loola gay as a summer's morning, rosy health blooms in his 
£fu:e, aend heavenly tranquility composes his mind. We often converse 
about bis daughter Mrs. W. and her husband, and their little prattling 
^iilliren* 

)^'Atanoth«r timer perhaps, I may give you some further information ; 
at pwim t^fawweH I 

G. M. 



JO qjJ^^Y ON SCARLETT S rBSTAMENT * 



SIR, 

ILf R. Payne asks, ** If the word immerse be a proper translation of 
bajUixOi would it not have been more propei^ to have translated 
Mat. iii. 1. and other similar places, *' I indeed immerse you ^n* 
water*" instead of with water j because, to say, I dip you with 
Water, is not proper." 

I apprehend that Mr. P.*s query goes on this idea, that the two words 
^ifi and immiUfs are precisely of the same meaning y but this 1 conceive 
IS not the fait- It is granted that dij^ing includes immersion 5 but it 
(does not therefore follow that immersion necessarily includes dijijiing^ 
To immene is to cover over-, but it is evident that a man may be 
immersed or covered over with water, without being dipped in it». 
though no man can be dippe^ m water without beipg covered over or 
immersed in it. So the disciples were immersed w/M the Holy Spirit, 



* Se^U. M. for Julyi 1800^ p. 375. 
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but tbey were not dipped /jt the Holy Spirit on ifaat day. Oat tiard 
commanded bii apostles to preach aifd immerse those that were taught'^ 
and as dippiog is the most ready and easy wxy .'of immersrag thcjr 
Iherefore pra^ised dippbg, as hb own example bad set t}iem tbe^ 
pattenp» Mat. iii. i6« And, the Greeks* in whose langvage the-Nevr- 
Testaoieot was written, pradtise immersion by dipping, to this day* 

J conceive, therefore, that the translators of Mr. Scarlett^ Testaiii«Bt 
did very eight when they rendered ba/itixo by itrnnenet and b>c^i%nnt€» 
by immcTiion^ icQ, ice. But if Mr. P. has any furthnr di&idhies^uponr 
this subjedl, 1 should be glad to hear from him again by- means* V^^><^ • 
Miscjellany. 

Yours» &C. 

ABAPTIST* 



ANSWER 

TO 

quEsrioN ON the proper attitude jn prayem\ 



'T^mE pradlice of dlfierent nations ifi the attitude of prayer has been* 
and stiU is, very different from each other; because their ideaS^of 
bodily a6tioos shewing resped^ to superiors i^ different. In some easier^ 
cofontries covering the head, and sitting down, are tokens of reverence 
paid to great men } but in Europe we nncaver the head and stand vfpf 
when we woHid sliew respedt to any. 

it is natural for us to transfer our usua? testimonies of respedi for men, 
to. our reverence for the Deity in our v^orship of him : hence the 
Mahometan, tf^ rites of whose religion originated in the' east, covers 
.bis bead and sits do\vn in prayer; but the Christian, whose ideaf 
of revereiice originated in,the pradtice of the ancient Greeks — ^approve^ 
of, and sandttoned by the apostte Paul, i Cor. xi. i — 1 6.— uncovers li» 
hea^y while the fednale covers bets, and both of them eitber stand ot 
kneel: which attitudes were Grecian customs in their Worship. 

The ancient Jews pradiised various bodily ^dtions in their worship^ 
bill in all ot ihem tUey always had iht^ir hcati tovert;d. Dnvid jf7^ and 
prjyed htfore God^ im recordtrd in 3 Satn, vli. 1^—27. The sweet singer 
of Israel also de^aibea ihe Tvorship of Jehe>^h by bo^'ing do^^vK ap^ 
kne^iiTtgi or ratber profeTnttitig themselves before him, r^sl. xcv.. 6* la » 
The same, in^ner did ihe returned capiivi^ ■^^o^&h^p^ see Nch. vm. 5^ 
6*.^ Solomoni at the deUic^imn of the temple, j^^ai/whtn he C3;hortet| ' 
tti^peopler aml^whetihe blesied them; but-wh en he prayed he>ftVW/i/ 
d&ivn it/i^ Mi JtnetSf z Chron. vi- j — 13, The whole congregatimi of: 
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IsFftel ftt-lhe sake time j/o^, Ter. 3. But when* tt the ^d bf his prayer, 
4.he , j&rQ of }ehovah came down and consamed the sacri^es ttpoA the 
aker, then the people bowed themselvei with thtir f^e^to the ground 
'smd worshipped aud pnused Jehovah. Chap. tU. 1*^3* Sd likewise, ifi 
the da^ OS Jefaosaphat, on an occasion of public calamity, tlie whole- 
congregation of Jtfdahi/^</ before Jehovah, and Jeho^phat stood In the 
nu49t of- them ', but wh«;n a message came from Jehovah by k prophet 
then prestntt, both the king and the people 6owcd themielvdi and felf 
down and worshipped, % Chron. xx. 5-*! 3-— 16. More in s ta n ces might 
|>robably be adduced ^ but these may suffice to shew tlie c6ihmoAi^ 
attitude of prayer among the Jews in the temple was sfmntSng^ but 
ihat at particular times they bowed, and ty^n/irosiraied themselves^ ' 

The ancient synagogue practised the same attitude in worship as the 
temple did, which is above stated. And the modem synagogue docs 
the same^ and tf the same divine appearances were among them now, as 
formerly, no doubt but they would prostrate themselves as then : as for 
bowing, they always praClice it now» in some part of their prayers; 
particularly the grave and religious men bow vety low, and not 
unfrequently stretch out their hands towards heaven, and strike thrai 
together, and also smit« their breasts with apparent agony. This I have 
oft^ seen. 

As for the pra6Hce of Christ and his apostles, this appears to^ve been 
various upon various occasions. Our I^rd in his agony in the garden 
kneebd down and prayed, Luke, xxii. 41 . And Mark says that he fett 
en tlK ground, chap. xiv. 35. And Luke, that he fell on his face. I 
conceive that he kneeled down first, and that in the agony of his spirit 
he fell on his ffice, and prostrated himself to the earth; all these were natural 
adlions in his circumstances — And, indeed, in private prayer, a person 
stay pradtise an attitude which would not be convenient in social, or 
public prayer. 

As for the disciples and apostles, we find that Stephen kneeled down 
^d prayed, Acb vii. 60. And Peter kneeled and prayed when he raised 
Tabitha, A£ts, ix. 40. And Paul kneeled down and prayed with the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, Ad)s, xx. 36. Paul also describes prayer 
by bowing the knees to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ephes. ili. 14. But none of these can well be called instances of public 
prayer ; they being all either private, or social at most. 

I do not recblledt any positive command conceniing the attitude of 
prayer in the New Testament. That which looks most like one, is the 
words of Christ, when ye st(m4 praying, &c. Mark, xi. 25. Our I-^Drd 
also describes the pharisee and the publican as \>q^ standingt though cach[ 
by himself, when they went up into the temple to pray. Conceminj 
the example of otir Lord, though we are told of his praying both b^ 
himself and with his disciples; yet nothing is said of his attitude, anf ' 
more than what we have before noticed. 

As for apostolic example, we have already seen several instafiees of 
koeeliugii> private, social, or individual prayer. Public examples of 
prayer among them there at« se? eral : but yery little it said of tbeit 
anit|ides.4 If bxy memory do not&ii me, the bnly cxaiBfte oli^wtiiit/ 
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attitude in public piayer, is ia4^ 3ud. 5. here Paul and hi& coa^pasiioxm 
with the Christians at Tyre^ together with their wives and childreiv 
kneeled down upon the i0a shorcp and prayed. But I query whether 
this be, a proper example for a Christian assembly in a place of worship. 
Not that I think it unlawful to kneel in such an assembly*, and in such a 
place i but there are many places of worship where it would be very 
inconvenient so to do, and 1 think it generally most convenient to stand. 

A# for I^clesiastical history* it informs us, that early Christians 
pn£Vised both standing and kneelingy in public prayer. And it seems 
that they considered the attitude as indifierent,as no doubt but it is : and 
4circttmstapGes of convenience oply can determine which ought to be 
i»ed. 

It is a melancholy reflection that this trifling sub^edH the aUtiude of 
^ayeu has been one cause of prejudice, among Christians, against each 
other. Such ought to remeo^ber that God is a spirit, and tliat he seeks 
such to worship him, who worship him in spirit and in truth. No 
attitude whatever is acceptable unless the heart be engaged : and thf 
true worshipper will wonhip in spirit and in truth, let his attitude be 
what it may. ^ 

I cpnclwde» therefore, that Christ and his apostles have given no 
precept upon this subje6t : and that nothing can be gathered from tbcij- 
^^Lamples, to d/etermine our condu6t either to stand or kneel : d6 each 
pf these attitudes is consistaat wi^ the solemnity of the exercise %£. 
prayer. . 



ANSWER 

TO 

DIFFICULTY ON THE RESURRECTIOlf*. 



SIR, ' 

^HE do£^rine of the resure£tion of the dead is an article of the first, 
importance. The apostle, i Cor. xv. ti — 29. represents if as the 
corner stone of Christianity ; and though the Scriptures often speak of it 
as if the whole of mankind would be raised at obce, as John, V. 23, 29. 
AiTts, xxiv. 15., yet, by a comparison of Scriptures, we find that the 
tesurredtion will be gradual and progressive. Paul unites the general 
arid patticuTar views of this grand subject together, i Cdr* xv. 2a« 
*' For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ sbalf all be ma4e aliye.* 
In these words we have the general subje£l sfa^e^ *vjz. tlie rtsurre^^oa 
of all men in Christ Jesusv But the apostle ^oes on to shewV that the 
whole shall' be conducted with regularity, and be accimpB^ed by 
^^S5?£!/ f^^f in the 23d yer. he adds,'** But every man in hi^ owii 



f See oar hat^ p. 3^0, 
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%rdery Chrtst the first fruits, afterwards they thht are Christ's athlg 
coming." Mere we have two ideas concerning the resurre6tion;— 
progression \ ". Christ is the first fruits j afterwards," i, e. the itcjti m 
tfrder, '« those that are Christ's, at h'u coming." These shall be raised 
immediately at his second appearance, and are therefore said to have 
part m the ^st resurre^on, and to be blessed and happy, being 
delivered from the second death, and living and reigning with Christ a 
thousand years, before the rest of the dead five again at all. Rev. xx. 
4-— 6. T he next idea in the above words of Paul is regularity j •^ every 
Mian in his own order," ray/xalh hxsjirojier rank. This word, which h 
« military one, anti refers to the rank and file of a well ordered army, h 
highly expressive of regularity, and bdth the ideas of the apostle lead 
to the universality of the resurretlion, which he had before expressed. 
The idea of a first, and consequently of a second resurrection, is taujin 
elsewhere, as in Luke, xx. 35, 36. In this passage our Lord describes 
the children of God as obtaining the future age, and the resurreSiott 
fr^m the dead-, and he calls them also, tf^e children of ike resurrtBion. 
Now, as kll men will be raised, why are some said to obtaui the 
rcsttrre£iion from the dead, by way of disKnKlion from others ?' And 
^hy are they called f lie children of the rcsurretlion by way of eminence? 
1 think the comied^ion of the words will answer these questions. Our 
Lord b describing two a^^j,— not two etemities^^/j -age and M^j/ age, 
and he counedts that age, which is to come, with the resurre6lion of the 
children of God, representing thereby that the commencement of that 
mge, and their resurre^ion shall take place together. This is the same 
▼few that wc have before noticed from Paul and John, and this wilt go 
fiir to prove that Rev. xx. /^— 6. ought to be taken literally, because it 
literaUy agrees with our Lord's dodtrine and with that of Paul. Let it 
be also added, tha< if wre are to take what John says concerning the 
first resurredHon figuratively, then, by parity of reason, we ought to 
take his account of the geneml resurredtibn and judgment in a figurative 
veose abo ; and some actually do so, and have made sad havoc of the 
Scriptures thereby. 

But in support of a first and second resurredHon we may mention 
other Scriptures, as Phil. iii. 11. and 1 Thes. iv. 16. I leave these to 
Hat consideration of the reader, in connedlion with the other. 

But as it seems that the objedlor to Mr. Payne's view of the 
fesurredtion, (which I suppose is the same as I have stated) has brought 
forward an objedlion taken from Job, xiv. 10— iii and Mr. P. himsell 
admits that this passage 4'efers to the general resurredlion, I conceive 
it is the tfdfkiissioit of this which forms his difficulty ; and probably the 
{phrase^ *• Man lieth down till the heavens be no more," has been 
undlA8too4 tc'th by Mr. P. atld his friend, as expressive of the certainty 
tsf the general resni^redtion, nehen the heavens are no more. But 1 
^rOttld ask, is this idea scriptural? I thitik it is riot. For though we 
tre toW that *• the heavens (that is, the airs, in all their regions, whether 
bigh t)r low) shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat i the earth also, and the wo^ks that are therein^ 
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thall bbbanit ufs*' for the perdition of ungodly men ; yet It is evident 
ifom tlie nature of things, that ungodly men must first be raised and 
judged, befdre they can be consigned to perdition^ in the laVe that 
burneth with fire and brimstone : and so indeed we are taught in Rev. 
XV, ti — 15. Therefore the resurrection of men at large will take 
place befote the heavens are no more, in the sense above stated. 

Beside which the mode of speaking whicl^Job makes use of» doiss 
not necessarily imply that there will be any resurrection at all i but 
Vather, if other Scriptures had not taught that doctrine clearly and 
expressly, I should have thought that he meant to express his firm 
belief that man would have no exbtence after death. Yet sep Johp 
xix. 25—27. 

In Isa. xlii. the prophet describes the anointing and mission of Christy 
and says, " He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, //// he have set 
judgment in the earth.*' The evangelist Matthew, (chap, xii.) quotes 
the passage with some variation, but uses the same form of expression 
jAs the prophet*-*-^ A bruised reed shall he not break» and smoaking 
flax shall he not quench, iiJJ fie send forth judgment unto victory." 
Surely the prophet did not meui to say that Christ shoidd fati andb^ 
discouraged wA^n he bad set judgment in the earth; nor did ths 
evangelist mean to say tliat Christ would break the bruised reed, and 
quench the «moaking flax, wA^x he Iwd brought forth judgment unt# 
victory. So neither do | conceive that Job meant to say that man 
iKTOuld rise from the dead tvAert the heavens Were ho more. < » 

If Mr. P. will consult the context, and consider some other passages 
in the book of Job, he will probably see that the speaker is only shewing 
the brevity of human life, and that a mad, once taken ofi' by death, 
will return' no more to live in his present state, or to possess his present 
enjoyments. " For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down» that it 
will sprout again, arid that the tender branch hereof will not cerise. 
Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof 
die in the ground ; yet through the scent of water it will bud, and 
bring forth bougliS like a plant: but man dieth, and wasteth away; 
yea, man giveth up tlie ghost, and where is be ? As the watew fail 
firom the sea, and the ftood decayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down^ 
and riseth not till the heavens be no more : they shall not awake, npr 
be raised out of their sleep." And in the 14th verge, « If a man die,' 
shall he live again ?" And ver. 19 and ao. ** Thouxdestroyest the hope 
of roan, thou prevailest for ever against him, and he passeth: tho^ 
changest his countenance, and sendest him away/* So ifl ch. vii. 7-«-ro, 
•< O remember, that my life is wind : mine eye shaU no more see good. 
The eye of him tliat seeth me^ shall see me no more : thine eyes are 
upon me, and I am not. As the cloud is comumedandvanifheth aiyay, 
so he that goeth down to the grave slall come tip no more. He shad 
return no more to his house, neither shall hb place knd whim any 
more." Ch, x. ao, jai. "Are not my days few? Cease, then, and 
let me alone, Aat l may take comfort a little, before I go whence I shall 
uot return, even to the land of darkness and the: stewi&w of death." 
I coxKlude that the doctrine of a /r//^ and consequently 9^ Kil^9»^ 
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x^urrMtkn, ttailds fimu « a Scripture truth ; irod my hearty pftyer it^ 
that both Mr, P. apd his friend may be blessed and hdy^tnd h»ve pan 
m the tot re9urrection» and reign with Chriit upon the eartb» 

1 M»» ' ] 

Yours, Are. 

OMICRON. 



MTSCEL14NE0U5 
MAXIMS AND THOUGHTS. 



CONTINUED f ROM 1»A01 30S. 

NO stage of human existence is exempt from enoneous judgment; 
this shoirfd operate as a reason why such poor frail beings at men 
should not atkmpt to bear caob other down under the pietencc of 
iafalitoRty » or any diing that savors of prosuaaptkau 

xtir. 

The goodness of the heaft and ^he deamesi of the head, are^ary 

different things. When they meet in the same person, they render ili« 

possessor truly amiable ^ when *e former is alooe coMpiouous we love • 

it; butagoodundei»tandingiaq»a»ntithertheobieft4)C afie^Uos, of 

confidence, or esteem. 

Respe^ogthe^ttOdwity of public wonh^H at that kmd of pmdHcal 
allegiance to Almighty God, which is necessary to preserve our sense Of 
dependancc upon him^ and the rcaitude of hb laws, and the gooitoess 
of his providence, all serious men are agreed } respeaing the mods of 
that worship^ no argument is leqnWed to prove that there hath almost 
always been a difference of sentiment \ and respetUng the order of 
discipline, which has been considered as an appendage of worship, the 
Christian vwirld jiath been ever disagreeing, since the erobodyiog of 
churches. The confusion began even in the times of supposed 
apostolical purity aqd hath ever since continued, a source of uohappincM 
-^umislMDg ipofe^ thc^Christian feast of chanty I 

J : XLVI. 

Moritf^V hoveyor. buRt on example, es^ supersede, in matters of 
feiA, ^ unaliem*le right of private judgment : and where that right 
aul)sist».W nature, m restraining power over individuals can ^xiat m any 
church, 5p as to |wevent their ofering, even publicly, reasons of 
dissatisfa^onj l^cause. on such reasons must be founded every 
improv^ujex^t tt^topl poiiiWy take place* 

v.. •-..;. w ■ ■ ■ ^»-^ ■ ; 



A diuffdi* or dbttnctly aiaoeiated Ixsdy^ ia a public object.; and jostty 
an object of public iospectioQ and aniaadversion ; if she be necessary 
at alU she ia mainly necessary as a ligbt in the world, uid trhereinsoever 
she has any deformity of parts, it should be pointed out, not only that 
blindnesss in part may. no«» as it did to Israel formerly, happen to herself 
but thai her comparative excellencies may be fully and fairly known. 

XLVII. 

Arguments drawn from the sufferings of first reformers, and 
establiskers of church distinctions, in favour of the rectitude of the 
pr'mciples so established, is ever a tender theme, and ever prevalent 
lyith a considerable part of the religious world j but it is far from 
appearing dear, that such sufferings, whichliave often been the natural 
consequence of singular or of new optntons, in times of national 
distraction and darkness, are iivthemselves a sufficient warrant for us to 
consider those opinions as of divine original ; or the conduct of such 
reformers as uniformly wise, and worthy to be followed,- * 

Many such suffering men have set us noble examples of faithfulness' 
under afflictions, whicb beiel them in the cause of truth ; to some of 
these we oWe much venofftlion for thai wis^m and firmness with which 
they opposed religious imposition and tyranny. So far thay have " 
uniformly given proofs of sincerity \ but in considering this, it is also 
to be.remeii^nsd» that amcerity Imthoftw appeared aa ioik siii^o£ 
ihi same cause i siAcerity bath been the compmuon of martyrdom amoi>ff„ 
mei) of viuriovta and even oppovte pffinqpks, Aiui though martyrdom 
may justly be considered as. the kst test of a man's sincerity, it can* be * 
DO uniform test of truth* 

From these, asi well as various other considerations in religion* 
appears the necessity of our soberly* earnestly, patiently, and meekly 
enquiring for oorseltes^ nrfaot wc are to believes and ivhai oor^JUpl 
would have us to do* - 

XLVIII. 

Zeal for religion is too generally one of the most bUndtng au4 
treacherous things in the workl. 

~ Mere 2«ftl is so accustomed to dwell on the fe^let^Aectieos^ peei^ar 
faith* and peculiar works of devotion, as necessary to< the/^Mi^c^;^, 
which is resolvable into the hc^ntiu of God (who is infinitely ha{^^ 
ii^ his own perfections), that it raises a mist of error -all '^around itself, 
obstructing the rays of reason, and giving ade^p, fearful, and ominous 
tinge, even to the beams of God*s own righteousness, shining into the 
heart. 

TO becowtinvedI' ' 

' I ' M r , rw ■ i.i i.t. i . M.i i rn:." ., .,i.i,„i,; Mj,., b, , \i ^y,;..iyi„MpM'.i.'ii"ni. uft r^ " 
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POETRY. 



J)EPENDJlfCE ON GOV» 
A FRAGMENT. 



/^N God for til events depend. 

You cannot want when God's your friend. 
Wbigh mfiW yonr part and do your best. 
Leave to your Maker all the rest. 
The hand that form*d thee in the womb^ 
Guides (rora the cradle to the tomb* 
Can^ the fond mother slight her boy * 
Can she forget her prattlmg joy? 
Say, then, shall sovereign love desert 
The huihblc and the honest heart? 
-Heaven may not grant thee all thy mind. 
Yet, say, not, then, that Heaven's unkind j 
God is alike both good and wise. 
In what he grants and what denies. 



ON THE MOANING. 



T O! yonder saffron beams effulgent rise, 
^ In glitt'ring splendor froin the eastern skiesj 
Oftpring of light, to daring Titan bom, » 

Whose hand with roses strews the blushing mom* 
The gushing rays that from Aurora team. 
On the blue ocean's mirrored stream. 
Shall tinge the distant shore with eatly red, 
ilft-purpliog beams proceed from Tithon's bed. 



The little warbkr. from the neighViing, spfay. 

In gentle notes pvoclatms the opening day; 

His mellowM soiiod^ shall cheaf the Yesdant mtad^ 

While rustic swains attend their floclis to feed. 

Ah, happy oQcm I my gentle mos^ inspire^ "^ 

To tune the day, and strike the golden lyre 9 . 

Thy rosy houss shall sweetly pass away* 

Amidst the besiuties of the new bom day. 

BOWSTEAI>* 



AyCTENT AND MODERN INrOLLERANCE. 



13 AI$*D to a dazzling height of sainted €une» 
With furious zeal^ and orthodoxy fraughtt 
Stem father At'$TiN» warmM with fre^xsy^s £amc^ - 
His monkish system for the gospel taught. 

« . - . , ^ - * -_ 

Urging for ,do6trines the commands of men. 

He threatened hereticks with endless pain j^ 
Dipping in gall of bitterness his pen« , 
He rousMtoadlioi^ peisectttiQn*^ trails 

Peep vers*d in reprobation's gloomy plap. 
Dissenting brethreii be would proudly deecft 

Vessels of wrath, and foes of God and man,i 
Foe not embiacing his vindictive schemcus;-' 

Obscur'dfrom vulgatken^ and carnal eyes 
Thro* mystic labyrinths the saint would range > 

In vislon*s lofty flights he'd scale the skies, 
An<i view in Fancy s mirror objects str^ge» 

What though electing love with partial choice^ - 
Had dubbed him saint before the birth of timcy^ 

Deaf to humanity, and Reason's voice,,. 

To murder heretics he deemed xio crime,. , . 

But though mistaken zeal, and bigot rage» 

InflamM the pious bre^t so long ago, 
)s it not strtnge in this enligbien^daget 

That Christian bosoms should with fury glow } 

Though domineering priests of former times, ] 

Made treeds*^ and systems to enslave the mindy -, 

Bade punishment await on venial crimes, • . j 

And rashly drew the prince of peace unkini^ ' 1^ 
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How Strang that modem saints of pibas fame* 

Should call down wrath and vengeance from above ; 

, Damn dXi their brethren of a difTrent name> 
And make t tyrant of the COD of love! 

BATH* 
SSFTEMBER» l8o*. S. W. 



ON A SPIDEICS ff^ESB. 



tJOW exqvtshely wrought thb hwn-like nrftl 

Ye vain philosophers, ye men of science. 
Here forego your vaunted pride, and be by nature taughC 
What cunning artist with liis boasted skill* 
Could form a work of such exadh^ess ! 
See how the cautious insecl treads the line* 
And £eels it as she goes 1 

Bat, ahl dire thought 1 t was cruelty spread the net; 
Dedi^*d for treacherous end. 
To lure the giddy fly, or labouring beei 
Base malignant insedt ! Abhorred be thy art* 
For all thy works are treachery I 
Tbus^ with the noblest talents born* 
How many misapply the gifts of heaven. 
And to a curse its blessings turn! 
Wise only to deceive, where trvth confides^ 
To prey upon the poor, ensnare the weak. 
Till vengeance wait them and tlieir webb destroy. 



FERSES 
TO A YOUNG NEir MARRIED PAIR. 



"^EWleaeuM together in connubial bands. 

Bound oy afie6\ion as you re joinM with hands. 
Accept congratulating friendship*s voice* 
An approbation of your mutual choice. 
Since wedlock ever was designed to provTB 
A sympathetic state — a source of love. 
Not (as say some) " the grave of young desire," 
But cherishing a flame of purest hre. 
It stimulates in ev'ry just design — 
As numerous rays colledtiye brighter shine. 
Virtue in company becomes more bold* 
Braving affiidlion's heat or misVy*s cold. 
Each in the partner flnds a ready aid* 
Soppdrting, when mean woridUngs would upbraid. 
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Or if prosperity dlslighfs the hour. 
Trusted with riches and endued with pow*r. 
What l>li8s the worthy injur*d poor to raise I 
Release th* oppressed, and merit heay*n*s high prttse ! 
What joy to share the ofi&prings of a heart 
•Impressed with gratitude, devoid of art ! 
The half choak*d utterance, the tearful eye. 
Upraised, invoking hands, and speaking sigh! . 
Long may my friends in happiness he found, 
Bless'd hy their God, with virtuous offspring croWn*d. 

AT. 



PECULIARITY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 



npHE Chinese have a word, which, howe'er it seems strange^ 

Stands for fourteen ideas, without the least change : 
It consists of one syllable too, you must know ; 
And in that but two letters ; — to wit, P. O. POl 
Imagine, for instance, you wish*d to express, 
A wise man— A man of a pleasing address— 
A glass — An immense preparation— The blows 
Of a wood- cutter's hatchet — An old woman's nose— » 
A strong inclination — ^A thing of small size — 
The course of a current where water-springs rise— 
A servant — ^A captive in battle— A fop — 
Or to boil your ripe rice— or to winnow your crop— 
For all, and for each, if to China you go. 
You can't speak amiss, if you only say*— P(7 / 
Where else could wetind, shou'd we search the world round. 
Things so different in sense, and so similar in sound } 
We thumb ail ouf grammars to rags, ere we vi^w 
So much in one word— and in such a word too ! 
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FOR OCTOBER, 1800. 



NATURAL HISrORY. 



U AVING briefly described the earth and the sea, let us now consider 
that ftuid which surrounds them both ; and which, in some measure^ 
supports and supplies all animated nature. As upon viewing the bottom 
of the ocean from its surface, we see an infinity of animals moving 
therein^ and seeking food ^ so were some superior being to regard the 
earth at a proper distance, he might consider us iu the same lighl. He 
would, firom his superior station, behold a number of busy animals, 
immersed in the atrial fluid, that every were surrounds them, and 
sedulously employed in procuring the means of subsistence. This fluid, 
tho' too fine for the perception of its inhabitants, might, to the nicer organs 
of sight, in a superior being, be very visible ; and, while he at once saw 
its operations, he might smile at the varieties of human coujed^ure 
concerning it : he might readily discern, perhaps, the height above the 
earth to which this fluid atmosphere reaches ; he might exadtly determine 
that peculiar form of its parts, which gives' it the spring pr elasticity with 
which it is endued ; he might distinguish which of its parts were pure 
incorruptible air, and which only made for a little time to assume the 
appearance, so as to be quickly jretumed back to the element from 
whence it came. 

Such where the refle€kioDSjof Dr. Goldsmith, in die beginning of his 
dissertation upon air, in his Natural History : . and he concludes ttiem by 
lamenting the little knowledge which mankind hadat^ined concerning 
this element. As for us, says he, who are immers«kl at the bottom of thig 
gulph, we must be contented with a more confined knowledge ; and^ 
nyanting a proper j^oiat of prospedl, remain satisfied with a combioatio|» 
. VOL. IV. . 3 A 
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of its effe£b. But since the time of Goldsmith, our experimental 
philosophers have discovered much more of the properties of air : they 
have demonstrated that water may be changed into real and pure air^ 
and that air iiiay be turaed into water , hut after all we know very little 
of this element) although we daily live, breathe, and move in it. 

One of the first things that our r<:nses inform us of, is, though the air. 
is too fine for our sight, yet it i . very obvious to our touch. Although 
we cannot see the wind containtd in a bladder, we can very readily feel 
its resistance j and though the storm may want colour, we often fatally 
experience that it does not want force. We have equal experience of 
the elasticity of the air : the bladder when pressed, returns again, w^hen 
the pressure Is taken away ^ and a bottle when hlled, often bursts from 
the spring of the air which is included. 

—Thus hx tba slightest experience reaches; hut by carrym^ 
Experiment a little farther we learn that air is also heavy : a round glass 
Tessel being emptied of its air, and accurately weighed, has been found 
lighter than when it was weighed with the air in it. Upon computings 
the superior weight of the full vessel, a cubic foot of common air is found 
to weigh something more than an ounce. 

From this experiment, therefore, we learn, that the earth, and all 
things upon its surface, are every where covered with a ponderous ffuid," 
which rising very high over pur heads, must be proportionably heavy. 

For instance, as in the sea, a man at the depth of twenty feet sustains 
a greater weight of water, than a man. at the depth of teii feet ; so will a 
man at the bottom of a valley have a greater weight of air over him, 
than a man on the top of a mountain. 

From hence we may conclude, that we sustahi a very great weight of 
air : it is true, we do not feel the pressure, but this b owing to its being 
equal mi every side. As in morals, we seldom know the blessings tbait 
surround us till we are deprived of them, so here, we do not feel the. 
weight of the ambient fluid till a part of it is taken away. If by auy 
means we contrive to remove the pressure of the air from que part oP 
our bodi^ we are soon made sensible of the weight upon the other 
parts. Thus if we put our hand upon the mouth of a vejjsel. from 
whence the air has been taken away, there will then be air on one side 
and none on the other j upon which, we shall instantly find the hand 
-viokmly sucked inwards; which is nothing more than the weight of 
the air upon the back of the hand» that presses it into the space which is 
empty below. 

Thu&it is evident, that the air presses with great weight upon every 
thing x>n the surface of the earth; so, by other experiments^ we lerrn 
the exa£l weight with which it presses. If the air be exhausted out of 
amy vf^ssel, a firinking glass for instance^ and thb vessel be set witl^ 
the: mouth dovimwardsin th^ water, the water will then rise up int^the. 
«mpty apace* and fill the inverted glass ; for the external air wilU inthts 
case, press up the water where there is noweigbtto resist>; as one pirt 
fif .a l^ being pressed) makes die other parts, that have no wmght itpqt 
them, rise*. Inthisxase^ therefore, as before obsevvQd, the water* l>6iiig 
pressed v/ithoutp will rlsq in the gla^; «nd would coQtiant ta^r^Mi if. 
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the glass were tall enough, thirty two feet high. Ift hS, there have 
been pipes made purposely for this experiment, of above thirty two feet 
liigh ; in which, upon being exhausttd, the water has always risen to the 
height of thirty two feet: there it always rested, and never ascended 
higher. From this, therefore, we learn, that the wei^tof the ait 
•which presses up the water, is equal to a pillar or col am of water, whicH'' 
is thirty two feet high 5 as it is just abie to raise such a column, and no 
more. In other words, the surface of the -earth is every were covdred 
•with a weight of air, which is equivalent to a covering of thirty' two feet 
deep of water ; or to a weight of twenty nine inches and a half of 
quicksilver, which is known to be just as heavy a» the former. 

It is easily found by computation, that to raise virater thirty two fliet 
high, will require a weight of fifteen pounds upon every sqtiare inch' 

Now, if any person be fond of computations^ he has only to calcuUrte 
how many square inches are in the surface of an oitlinary human body^ 
and allowing every inch to sustain fifteen pounds, we may amaze 
onrselves at the weight of air we sustain. It has been computed, that 
(>ur common load of air amounts to n^rly forty thoQsabd pounds weight: 
this is wonderful ! but wondering is not the way to grow wise. 

Notwithstanding this be our ordinary load^ there are at different timet 
very great vatiations. The air is not, like water, equally heavy at all 
seasons; but sometimes is lighter, and sometimes more heavy. It if 
sometitnes more comprest, and sometimes more elastic, which produces 
the same elfedt as an increase and diminution of its weig'ht. llie air^ 
which at one time raises water thirty two feet in the tube, and 
quicksilver twenty nine inches, will not, at another time, raise the air to 
thirty ffeet, or the other to twenty six inches. This makes, therefore, a 
very great difference in the weight we sustain ; and we are a6^ually 
known, by computation, to carry atone time four thousand pounds of air 
more than at another. 

The reason of this surprising difference in the weight of air, is either 
owing to its pressure from above, or antncrease of vapour floating in it. 

Its increased pressure is the consequence of its spring or elasticity, 
which cold and heat sensibly affeci, and are continually changing. 

This elasticity of the air is one of its most surprising properties ; and, 
it is said, that the possible expansion of it is unknown. A body of air 
that may be contained in a nutshell, may, by heat, be dilated 
immeasurably. And, on the contrary, philosophers tell us that, all the air 
contained in a large house, may be compressed into a cavity not larger 
than the eye of a needle. In short, no bounds can be set to its 
compression or expansion; but, perhaps, it ought only to be said, that 
the experiments hitherto made have been indefinite. In eVery sttuatioil» 
it retains its elasticity 5 and the more closely we compress it, the more 
strongly does it resist the pressure. If to the increasing the elasticity on 
the one hand by pressure, we increase it on the other by heat, the force 
of both soon becomes irresistible; and Monsier Amontons, a French 
philosopher, supposed, that air thus confined, and expanding, was 
sufficient for the explosion of a world. 

3A * 
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Varioas attempts have been made to ascertain the height to which ther 
atmosphere b extended all round the earth. These attempts commenced 
toon after it was discovered by Torricelli, that air is a gravitating 
substance. By the glass tube, before mentioned, which was invented by 
this philosopher, the weig|it of the air, through its whole height, in any 
Square measure of it v^as demonstrated : and from hence its height 
above the surface of the earth was estimated to be a little more tlian five 
miles. 

But this calculation cannot be depended on ; for as the air i$ an elastic 
fluid, the upper parts must expand to an immense bulk, and thus render 
the above calculation extremely precaripus. By experiments made in 
different countries, it has been found, that the spaces which any portion 
of air takes up, are reciprocally proportioned to the weights with which - 
it is compressed.. Allowances must therefore be made in calculating 
the height of the atmosphere. 

PhilosopheQ^therefcre had recourse to another method for determining 
the altitude of the atmosphere, namely, by a calculation of the height 
from which the light of the sun is reftra&ed, so as to become visible to us 
before he himself is really seen in the heavens. By this method it has been 
supposed to be demonstrated, that at the height of forty five miles, the 
atmosphere had no power of refra6tion -, and consequently, beyond that 
distance was either a meer vacuum, or next to it, and not to be regarded. 

This theory became very generally received, and the height of the 
atmosphere was spoken of as famiftarly as the height of a mountain, and 
reckoned to be as well ascertained, if not more so, than the height of 
most lofty mountains are. Very great objed^ions, however, which have 
never been removed, arise from the appearances of some meteors, like 
large globes of fire, not unfrequently to be seen at vast heights above the 
earth. A very remarkable one of this kind was observed by Dr. Halley, 
in the month of March, 17 19, whose altitude he computed to be betwixt 
sixty nine and seventy three miles and a half; its diameter two thousand 
eight hundered yards, or upwards of a mile and a half; and its velocity 
about three hundred and fifty miles in a minute. Others have been seen 
apparently of the same kind, but whose altitude and velocity were siill 
greater : particularly that very remarkable one, August, the i8th, 1783, 
whose distance from the earth could not be less than ninety miles ; aud 
its diameter not less than the former one ; at the same time, that its 
■velocity was not less than a thousand miles in a minute. 

Fire balls in appearance similar to these, though vastly inferior in size, 
have been sometimes observed at the surface of the earth. Of this kind 
Dr. Priestly mentions one seen on board the Montague, on the 4th of 
Novemb^x, 1 749, which appeared as big as a large millstone, and broke 
with a violent explosion. 

From analogical reasoning, it seems very probable, that the meteors 
which appear, at such great heights in the air, are not essentially 
different from those which, like the fire1>all just mentioned, are met 
with on the surface of the earth. The perplexing circumstances whh 
regard to the former, are, that at the great heights above mentioned, the 
atmosphere ought not to have any deiisity sufficient td support the flamc^ 
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^ to prbpagate sound ; yet t^icse m«teors are commonly suceeded by 
«Mie or more explosions^ nay, are soyietimes said to be accompanied with 
m hissing noise as they pass over our heads. 

Tlie meteor of 1719, was not only very bright, tosomucb that for m 
short space it turned the night into day» but was attended with aa 
explosion which was heard all over Great Britain, occasioning a violent 
concussion in the atmosphere, and seeming to shake the earth itself. 

That of 1783, also, tliough much higher than the former, was 
succeeded by explosions, and, according to, the testimony of several 
persons, a hissing noise was heard as it passed. Dr. Halley, 
acknowledged that he was unable to reconcile these circumstances with 
the received theory of the height of the atmosphere j as, in the regions 
in which ibis meteor moved the air ought to be three huudred thousand 
times more rare than what we breathe. 

In the meteor of 1783, the difficulty is still greater, as it appears to 
have been twenty miles farther up in the ahr. Dr. Halley, offers a 
conjed^ure, indeed, that the vast magnitude of such bodies may- 
compensate for the thinness of the medium in which they caove^ 

Whether or not this is the 4^e, cannot be aasertained, as we have so 
few data to go upon j but the greatest difficulty b to account for the 
brightness of the light* Appearances of this kind are with great 
probability attributed to ele£lricity, but the difficulty is not thus removed; 
if the eledlrical fire pervades the vacuum of a common are pump, yet it 
does not in that case appear in bright well defined sparks, as in the open 
air, but rather in long streams, resembling the aurora borealis. 

From some late experiments indeed, it has been conciuded that the 
cledtrical fluid cannot penetrate a perfect vacuum. If this be the case» 
it shews that the regions which we speak of are not such a perfccl 
vacuum as can be made artificially by the air pump ; but whether it be 
so or not, the extreme brightness of the light shews that a fluid was 
-present in those regions, capable of confining and condensing the eledtric 
matter as much as the air does at the surface of the earth j for the 
brightness of these meteors, considering their distance, cannot be 
supposed inferior to that of the brightest flashes of lightning. 

It should seem therefore that the height of the atmosphere is not yet 
known. The beginning and ending of twilight, indeed, shew that the 
atmosphere begins to retledt the sun's rays at about forty five miles high; 
but probably this may be only the height to which the aqueous vapours 
Sire carried : for it cannot be thought an unreasonable supposition, that 
light is refra6>ed only by means of the aqueous vapour contained in tlie 
atn^osphere; and that where this ceases. It is still capable of suppoitin^ 
the eledbic fire at least, as bright and strong as at the surface. That it 
does exteiid much higher, is evident hrom the meteors already 
mentioned : for all these are undoubtedly carried along w/tb the 
atmosphere ) otherwise that of 1 7 S3, which was seen for about a minute, 
must have been left a thousand miles to the westward, by the earth flying 
out below it in its aimual course round the sun. 

We have before mentioned the vast pressure of the .atmosphere, and 
DQtic^ the weight which a human body of common $izt is supposed tc 
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sustain. We uow observe that there t% no doobt bot we should he 
crushed into atoms in an instant, by this pressure, were not all parts of 
our bodies filled either with air, or some other elastic fluid; the spring* 
of which is just sulffictent to counterbalance the weight of the 
fttoiosphere. But whatever this fluid may be, we are sure that it is just 
ftble to counteract the atmospherical gravity, and no more j for if any 
considerable pressure be superadded to that of the air, as by going intd 
deep water, or the like, it is always severely felt } and if the weight of 
the atmosphere is taken off from any part of the human body, the hand, 
for instance, when put upon an open receiver, from whence the air is 
afterwards extracted, the weight of the atmosphere then discovers itself^ 
and we feel a sensation as if the hand was strongly sucked down into the 
^lass. 

The variation of the pressure of the atmosphere we have noticed 
above, and that our bodies, in consequence of it, sustain a greater or a 
less weight accordingly. It is surprizing, however, that the spring of 
the infernal fluid, already mentioned, which a6ts as a counterpoise to the 
atmospherical gravity, should, in all cases, seeln to keep pace with if, 
when the pressure is naturally diminished. Thus, in that kind of 
weather when the pressure of the air is least, we never perceive our 
veins swell, or are sensible of any inward expansion in our bodies. On 
the contrary, the circulation is languid, and we seem rather to be 
oppressed by a weight. Even in going up to the tops of mountains, 
where the pressure of the atmosphere b diminished more than three 
times what it usually is in the plains below, no such appearance are 
observed. 

Some travellers indeed have affirmed, that, on the tops of very high 
mountains, the air is so light as to occasion a great ditficulty of respiratioii, 
and even violent retching and vomiting of blood. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether these assertions are well founded. Mr. Brydon found 
no inconvenience of this kind on the top of mount iEtna ^ nor is any 
such thing mentioned by Mr. Houel, who also ascended this mountain. 

Sir William Hamilton indeed says, that he did feel a difScuhy of 
respiration, independant of any sulphureous steam. But, on the top of 
a volcano, the respiration may be affed^ed by so many diflerent causes, 
that it is impossible to assign the true one. The French mathematiciatis, 
when on the top of a very high peak of the Andes, did not make any 
complaint of this kind, though they lived there for some time. On the 
contrary, they found the wind so extremely violent, that they were scarce 
able to withstand its force ; which seems an argument for at least equal 
density of the atmosphere ia the superior as in the inferior regions^ 

Dr. Heberden, who ascended to the top of Tenriffe, a mountain higher 
than i£tna, makes no mention of aily difficulty of respiration. M. 
Saussurc, however, in his journey to the to|> of Mont Blanc, the highe&t 
of the Alps, feh very great uneasiness in this way. His respiration w« 
not only extremely difficult, but his pul»e became- quick, and he wag 
seized with all the symptoms of a fever. His strength was also exltausted 
to such a degree, that he seemed to require four times as long a spam to 
perform some experimentfr on the top oi^ die mountain as h^ w^uddbtvH 
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.done at Ae foot of it. It must be observed, however, that thes« symptoms 

did not b.gin to appear till he had ascended two miles and a half 

perpendicular above the level of the sea. Tlie top of the mountain it 

only about a quarter of a mile higher ; and in this short space he was 

-rtifcluced to the situation just mentioned* But it is improbable that so 

^mall a difference, even at the end.of his journey, should have produced 

such violent efledls, had not some other cause concurred. A cause of 

this kind, he himself mentions, viz, that the atmosphere at the top of 

the mountain was so much impregnated with fixed air, that lime water, 

exposed to it, quickly became covered with a pellicle occasioned by the 

absorptioQ ©f ihat fluid. Now'it is known, that fixed air is extremely 

pernicious to amanal iiie, and will bring on sym terns similar to those 

abovementtoned. There is no reason, therefore, to luve recourse to the 

irariety of the atmosphere for solving a phenemenon which may more 

naturally be accounted (or otherwise. 

When the preasurejof the atmosphere is augmented, by descending, 
in the diving- beU» to considerable depths in the sea* it does not appear 
_ that any inconvcnieD?e follows from its increase. Those who sit m the 
diving-bell are not sensible of any pressure as long as they remain in the 
mirj but they foel H very powerfully upon going into the water: 
notwithstanding, it is certain, that the pressure in both cases b the same ; 
for the whole pcessure of the atmosphere, as well as of the water, is 
sustained by the air in the diving-bell, and consequently communicated 
to those who sit in it. 

But though artificial compression of the air, as well as natur^ 
carefa£tion» can tlios be borne, it is otherwise with artificial rarefaction. 
Animals in an air pump show uneasiness from the very first, and cannot 
Irre fior any time in an atmosphere rarefied artificially even as much as it 
appeared to be from the barometer on the top of Mont Blanc. Many a 
sparrow, and many a mouse have fallen martyrs to the curiosity of 
l^losophen in making experiments with the air pump. 

The variations of heat and cold to which the atmosphere is subjedl, 
have been matter of much speculation. These are said to depend 
upon the light of the sun refledUd into the atmosphere from the earthy 
aiMl where this refie£tion is difficient, even though the light shpuld be 
present ever so much, the most violent degrees of cold are found to take 
place* Hence, oo the tops of mountains, the cold is generally excessive* 
though by reason of. the clearness of the atmosphere the light of the sun 
£ills upon them in greater quantity than it can do on an equal space on 
the plain. In long winding passages also» such as the caverns of iEtna 
jmd Vesuvius, where the air has room to circulate freely, without any 
f%ccess of the sun, the cold is scarce tolerable. 

TO B£ CONTINUED. 



THk UNlVERSAtlST'S MISCELLANY, 

AN ADDRESS TO ATHEISTS. 



MEN WITHOUT A GOD, 

TpERMlT me to address you on a subjcft of the greatest importance^ 
and, as you profess rationality, 1 beseech you to exercise your rational 
powers on what 1 shall offer fo/ your considtfration. 

What can have so benumbed your intelle6^s, and perverted your 
understanding as to prevent your discoveringfuUevidence of the existence 
and government of God ? Can you hesitate to admit that fundamental 
principle in all philosophical reasoning, " There can be no efleft without 
a cause?** Do you not know that every effed must hive an adequate 
cause, by which it is produced, whether or not that cause be fully 
cfiacoverabie by us ? Can you help seeing that the visible woilds, with 
all their furniture and inhabitams, are in reality efFedls, and must have 
been produced by some cause, distindt from, and fully adequate to the 
produaion of such a stupendous and complicated system of being? 
Have you ever seen a new order of beings producttl, either by chance, 
fatality, or the ingenuity and etfof ts of man ? How then can you suppose 
that the wonderful objects which present themselves to your eyes, in the 
heavens and on the earth, could ever be produced in a fortuitous way ? 
If you suppose matter to have been eternal, you cannot but know that 
life and motion are not natural to, or essential properties of matter. A 
divine power must be necessary to give matter that variety of forms 
which we now behold, to endow it with life and motion, and to establish 
those laws by which material objects are governed. How can you avoid 
seeing evident marks of design in every partof nature? in jhe arrangement, 
connexion and co-operation of the various parts of the amazing spectacle? 
that, consequently the whole must be the work, aiKl under the 
government, of a being infinitely powerful and wise ? That thougii 
such a being is invisible to our seiises, yet his existence is evidenced by 
his maiiifest operations ? ' 

Have you hot observed \hat the whole economy of naturae is a 
combination of causes and efFeds ? And where can you find a visible 
cause which is not itself the evident effedt of some prior cause ? If you 
.tracer the chain of natural causes and effeds back, link by link, where 
'will you be able to stop? Surely no where, until ybu arrive at a self 
existent, eternal, and invisible being, the first cause of all things. Can it 
have escaped your notice that there is a connexion between cause and 
efFe6^ in the moral, as well as in the natural, world ? that the constitution 
and dperation of the human mind demonstrates it ? consequently that aa 
invisible being must have fixed that connexion, as we know of no visible 
being capable of doing it ? The progressive state of man, the manher 
in. which circumstances are combined together, and made to operate, 
frequently contrary to the design and expedtation of the immediate 
aciors, the. produdlion of great events by apparently slight and 
improbable causes^ arie not these things manifest proofs of a 
superintending providence ? You talk qf credulity, of believing without 
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evidence ; but air: not yoo tke most cre<iftk>us men in ^e world, y/^iile 

yovk proCeas to believe there \s no God ? consequently, that the amaalii^ 

syMem of tbe «mvec$e, which displays such incomparable marks ol- 

'wisdom in the contrivance^ and power in the execution^ rose into 

existenco* and is sustained ia bein(^» without either creator or governor) 

You not only believe without evidence, when you believe the woriji 

to esist without a maker; but in opposition to the strongest cvldencet 

the evidence of the existepce of a cause arising from the contemplatiott 

of ita efiecb* What can you had suSicient to induce a belief contrary 

to sdi found philosophy, that a universe of eie£ls can exist without • 

un'rversal cause } 

If the existence and government of God weoe inimical to the veil 
belftg of the creation, or even if the dearest interests of tsreatures were 
Dot inseparably conne6led with, and dependant on» his being and 
government, atlieism might be ranked among other specudative pointa^ 
and your unbelief might assume the appearance of philanthro^. fiat 
consider what an alarming situation oreatlon would be in without God 
and his government. If it be the produ6tion of chance, some future 
accid^M may destroy it, or produce auch complete derangement in its 
parts, whicli by mere accident co-operate for good, as wiU rendiar 
absolute misery the standing order throughout the universe. If there b» 
no divine government, virtue and vice must be things merely indifterent, 
any further tlian relates to present convenience. Upon your principles 
no future state can be reasonably expe6^ed ; man is merely the ephemera 
of a day, the earth a hot bed producing intelligences, wad, when their 
powers begin to expand, entombing them for ever. All man^s hope* 
respecting futurity, upon your hypothesis are mere illusions of ^cy, 
for nature itself may^t some future ]>eriod become an absolute blan^ ; as^ 
what chance. ip reduces, chaiKre may destroy. H« can look for no* 
termination \o hb labours and sorrows but in total oblivion. The 
peffe^tihiHty of the mind must be a mere figment of tl)e brain ^ for after 
a 'few days we shall be drumbled to dust, without any hope of eVer beings 
raised up again, to renew our mental progress. Such are the 
cooseqweneos which atheism involves. O.ye Atheists, think what ye ara 
tloing, your .principles would deprive men of their only lasting ground 
of dependance, God ; exttnguish the powerful incentives to morsd 
a£tions, hope and fear, any further tlian they have the things of thb 
present -^transient life for their objeci ; make virtue and vice to consi^ 
merely in. the accommodating ourselves to circumstances, for the &^ of 
^dsent 'gralihcauoa^. and leave us no prospedt of rest but in totM 
lipsgtttfukeefiSf . Can yot^ . be icaUed the irlendl, a^e you not tbe ensmiet 
pfmaiddnd^ . 

if God was either weak, foolish, orxlestttute of goodness, you would 
haive.eoautgmund for your inhdelity ; ibiit^all bis worka^ /proclaim him, 
fdd ^ ati^ brieve bx his esciitence •aclsnoivKledge him, to be infinitely 
wise, fkoKQtMt and good. «Leb reasoivs^y which is isost desirable, mhst 
fdrctfaefhspliiiists ef the cr eeiiod, tliat erv^ry tihiogtsHuld beieft to the 
^ttidanaejof imece iehancfiyOir; be tender, tbs Jnfi^rintendence and di^e^otl 
.VOL. -IF...,' "■ -^i- '■ 3.B > ■'oV'. ■ 
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of ft being infiiutely wtfe, powerful, and g)ood. In the former case, 
nothing but anarchy could be exped^ed ; it would be imreasonable txy 
look for that order and harmony which appears in the economy of nature^ 
or to expe6i that union and peace should ever universally obtain amon^' 
rationid creatures. In the latter case» the order and harmony which 
appears in the system of nature is what might be expedW to eidst 
among the works of an infinitely wise, powerful, and good being, and 
the union and happiness of rational creatures, living under the same divine 
government, is certainly both possible and probable. Atheism must 
certainly be favourable to vice, as it leaves the vicious nothing to fear 
hereafter from the hand of the righteous governor of the world ^ but 
supposes that their crimes will be buried in the same oblivion with the 
virtues of the good man) it must at the same time be highly 
discouraging to the virtuous, as it leaves them no hope of a future 
reward : on the contrary, the belief of God and his government is 
ttnfiivourablt to vice, as it leads the vicious to dread future punishment ; 
and highly favourable to virtue, as it inspires the vhrtuous with the hope 
of a future reward. 

Will you obje6i th^t the existence of evil is incompatible wkh the 
government of a being infinitely wise, powerful, and good ? Can you 
help seeing that this objedlion is infinitely outweighed by the evidence 
which the whole creation furnishes of the being and government of 
God? Is it not absurd to reje6l as false a subjedt so credible and 
important in itself, and which is substantiated by so many proofs, on 
account of a single difficulty ? in particular when, the denial thereof 
would involve still greater difficulties, namely, the existence c^ a 
universe of efiedb without a universal cause ? May not the existence of 
evil be fully accounted for without denying the divine government } 
Is it not possible to prove that the sufferance of evil is.perfedtly 
consistent with the government of a being in^itely wise, powerful, 
and good ? Is it not a more noble work to form rational creatures^ 
firee intelligences, voluntary agents, endowed with the power of 
a<SHng from themselves, than, to form mere machines? Can a wise 
govemorbe as weU pleased with that subjection which arises from mere 
compulsion, as with voluntary obedience ? But if men be not mere 
machines, if the obedience which God requires of them must be voluntary^ 
it follows, that they must enjoy that degree of liberty which afibrds them 
opportunity of either obeying or disobeying, and the existence of evil 
is at once accounted for. Can voluntary agents be^ made virtuous aod 
happy against their wills > Is it not easy to conceive that it nrast b^ 
wisest and best for Grod to leave his intelligent creatures to the 
developement of their own powers ; to learn by experience^ the happy 
ei&6V of virtue, and the painful consequences of vice ; for him to vary 
bis dealings with, them until he hath, under the operations of' bil 
government, coodudled them to pecfedl re6litude and happing by 
bringing them to choose, and by free choice to* be established i^^ that 
which is good ? If thb be admitted the existence of morigil evil can he 
no cbjedlion to the divine government, because its existeoceis temporary, 
and will be over' ruled for good. As for physical evil, it seetoS'to l)e 
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Vmcetsary to promote the cure of moral evif. Man is at present in the 

infmcy of h'ls being, placed m a state of discipline, and aifli6tions seem 

*o be a neccsfary part of that discipline* Have you not observed that 

the powenf of man are frequently roused to great exertions, the energle* 

of his soul called forth, exalted virtues generated, and great characters 

forned, in the sehool of adversity > Men appear to be more or less placed 

in thb school^ in the present stage of their existence, that their min^s 

may be formed, and they qkifified for their future situations in another 

state. Hence the existence of evil, in no sense, appears incompatible 

with the world's being under the government of infinite v/isdom, power, 

and goodness. Your ebjedtions td God and hb goveriraient seem to rise 

from a narrow view of things. If, instead of confining your views to 

the contemplation of things as they are at present, you were to conne£k 

with the txitteneeand government of the Deity his future dispensations, 

of which \m hath given information in the Scriptures, and were to look 

' forward to ttiat period when universal reconciliation shall take place 

among creatures^ when there shall be no more pain, sorrow, cr deaths 

when all intelligences shall be united in one harmomous body, and the 

whole creation be made pure and happy, your obje^iions would vanish 

Hke darkness befoe the rising sun. 

If there be a God, hiis dommion must extend over yon, and you must 
beiaccountahle to him, think then how dreadful must be the consequences 
of your renouncing all subjedion to hipt, and even denying hia exiatencfc 
and government. Impressed with this, and feeling a dee{i concern for 
your welfare, I most earnestly '-Solictt your attention to the preceding 
Jbddress. , ■,,.''' 
-- • ■ It WRIGHT. 

f>i 1' !■ 'J . Jm t ■ " '' [' ' ' =g^., 

. , LE7JER TO DR. DODD. 

^»'i. I 'I 1 I II ^ . 

'T^HE^ foHowing letter was sent to Dr. Dodd, while under sentenced 
. i death) and as it holds out to that dying man, the sufficiency of the 
gospel to. save the vilest of the vile, without any other prerequisite but 
!that of feeling tlheii own wretchedness ; and as a contrary doctrine is too 
mwh pr<^pagated in the religious world, which is the cause of many 
a sincere soul haing disquieted, while the gospel is intended and 
calculated to make him happy, I hope you will have no ob,^ion to give 
it a place in yojttf MisccUany, which wilVoblige, 

Yours, ^c. 

A CONSTANT READER. 



tT may appear hapertincot, at first sight, for a stranger— an entire 
^ stranger— to intrude itpon your now truly serious and important 
moments: howevtri as he ^ioe$ h not to upbraid bm to sympathise— 4iot 
I Ba ■ • • ^ 



*io di£)ate»lmt to enqaire» he kopes bis enquiries will bfr,0te«ded 4« at 

nhe language of disintftrested^nevolenct, irbich feel^ n^ inedLpreMtbly 
for a felfow*4inner in* distress. Here he cannot help ^islun^ for yotoc 

'Huij easy and stsiking didHon* to convey his'ideas in the )>lea6iQg and 
attftdHve 9Mimer, with which he has 9o4MitifBes.h»Hrd. you Utter y out 
sj^n^imems from the^pulpit ; yet he would wish to J<>o)i^'higlier thAa the 

-mauoert even to that inTisible and sovereigBtinfl^enc^ whkh c«b 
•ooniinaQd troth to appear before the trooMsdooospie^eyin alUlSBfftiv^ 
smd divine .chacmt* though it be dressed in kngvoge .not «^t^ tq <ii» 

'Enchanting form. 

Beticive lue. Sir, though! nev^ 4kl any^Oiing •f anAtroeiouMisture^ 

'wiuoh has exposed iqe to the Just ptlnishment o( huoMii Iftws^ aedc«m 
persuaded' ttoemni&cienjee alone. can iccatrately aotfi 'wkhlnHrwittflk^* 
jjadge of thelgaih in difFerent iften ; I yet stneerdy beUeve^coBsi^rh^ 
die adYaatage^l have enjoyed from my education^ find & oohnt^iiMa iwitli 
a»9et of geDifeine Christians, diatf 1 have contracted as ofniclitgiiih in the 

-^htiof «iy Maker as you have 4oq^ I ctimots^y itnto^fosy lheB» 
^tandr^y^ I Mh mons fitv or better ffepared lor the grace of thfe igospcl 
than Dr. Dodd. .1 loysd^ <onsfdered a»de from the Felief of the gM 

'tidings of peace, stand condemned equally with yoMiSfelf befoco the 
dtv'mu tribunal b(3r<^y^«onsciente^ Ood^ law, and unerring justice. 

UtifWf Sicv>Bdtwiih9laadipg thl^ dreadM view o£ mysdf as^absoer^ 
I hawei ^mcJreiy .'frdhi th«i to^Uno^y of the apo^les concenm^ iho 
«ilvatiofl *oif Chf isl> Itope lowards God; I can call him my lather^ Iia«i 

^Oii'tng^ieiihcje.vpe^kwon ' of ^utmeblissy detest sin ifoore tfaau evny 
and am daily praying to be kept in a course of Christian piety md 
flgBt^t)1dsfcfess.'Ito the end of life. But permit me to tell you, if what 
you have sug^t«ted tn your itrtc- speech to the co'urt"bfe' True, I lun 
mistakeq.3 my hope is a delusion, and my faith is vain. In that address 
tp the recorder, you sefetti^ftyjihirtk; ttei't Without much serious reflection, 
great humfltirtttirr, some considefabhTinne spent in lepgff Wnce, and a 
great deal of pious preparation, and holy exertion, you cattftbt find 

iaortfrtlAcfe ^iih God> not- be ih^rdicUeed into ihenKimiono'dl^f^. 
Mistake me not : th»t^ttefr hafifecl of sin, that de^ liomijifiit4ioi>, that 

=^«Vaijgefeal! icpentAffice, ihat ch«hg% Of p^incij>te, tiW<«?«iidQ*iam(a«% 

'jgfenuipe yidtyk tebvenly devotion, and steady *infit ^ii3b«lt>&ieaBe#iW 
to the £lwiBttan ^hamcter, I consider as streaim mtul«Uy:#(fNi|g'&Ml 

itlaslogintain-^ighti views df 6^^ for^k)ggoOCblt*;<Wlfichi{o««itaiA 
16. opened in^ihe free ^leclafj^i^s ^fttie gospel thktiiM(p«Ait«fejd>to»tfe 
most vile, wretched, wl heM deserving' rebt4s, as wfcll Wsnito ^att ^ii^ 
sinners. Yea, I apprehend^^e t^fualifications nevpr can be obtained 

,'lfcithoiA^faiih^ 'fids' is thfc cause — they are the natural and necessary 
cfFedts, And as tjie Christian faith, or gospel, is that alone by which God 
saves guilty polluted men, this^.when brought to the soul by the 
sovereign 4o6^rine of heaven, fixads every one destitute of all meritorious 

- |>r«4:eq4«isii^»n4 dj^tiagui^iQg esceUendsa» ^yihkh cmtld giveth^ 

Give m^.4flaye tVtft, ; 6o(dor, ta asksybu^ ;i*.th«^«w grape iniie 
gospel ? JF tlie spirit of God hj a% peans of information be pleased to 
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iconvey the knowledge of it to the soul, this will give the most 
abandoned wretch immediate hope, widiout paying any regard to, nay» 
setting at nought all hb former endeavours, striving, and serious 
exertions. What was it that relieved and rejoiced the three thousand 
the same day in which Peter spoke to them ^ some of whom, it is 
probable, if oot all, had concurred in the cruci&xion of the Lord of 
glory ? How was the jailer set at liberty the same hour in which he 
believed > Does not that which he believed, that which Paul and Silas 
spake to him concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, bear as friendly m 
direcuun, as joyous an asped^, to you and me as it did to htm ? Would 
■ot the same views of a crucified Saviour producle in our minds, or in 
Ibe ndnd of the vilest sinner upon the fece of the earth, the same 
^bpemicaof upon, acid the same cooEdence io him, as they produced ta 
liie iwiltfil6tor'0n ^ cross ? If the declaration of the divine forgiveness 
in-the -g^ospel, thfou^ the perfedt work of Christ, by which justice 
ie oompeassrted, ihd law honoured, and matchless goodness glorbusly 
^Bpldtf€df is thisoaly for humbje, penitent, and well disposed siimera? 
Then, dear Sir, this would sap the fountain of my hope, cut the sinews 
9S Wf OhrisiisQ wonftiip and holiness, and put me on a most perplexing 
cscfsoyt' wbeti|er i could see something in my heart and chara£ler 
that tftiseth iii«4iearer to God than the rest of my fellow sinners, before 
IcotfUel findany good news for my guilty soul in the New Testament. 
• What arti^atl the sorrows, penitence, serious endeavours, and 
mortifying humrUation of a man, prior to his being set at liberty by the 
^p(o^^,..butan Attempt to make some advances towards his offended Go4 
by his own doings, in order to obtain forgiveness and a title to heaven ? 
h he not c\ertwore adding on this principle, that the atonement or 
mMnptton^by Christ is not suflBciently of itself, known and believed )ip 
set fwth in tlw apostolic testimony, to ease his conscieace, give him hope, 
and introduce him to the divine favour ? Can a man ever see so much 
of the evj4 of sn, and have his heart so efTedually guarded against it for 
tbt iatme as v/t\en he beholds the holiness of the Deity taking 
^mng«aiice en k in the sufferings of his most dear and holy son ? Are 
not these who are to be saved to be sandtihed as well as forgiven, 
•nly 4hro«gh tlie truth ? Carrthe one blessing be ciyoyed without die 
other ? 

iiApKSsed with a strong apprehension how distressing your situation 
muse be to a gentleman of your tender feelings, and cordially 
synpathiziog with you, without attempting to lessen your offences 
against the just laws of your country, I have presumed to lay thes^ 
thoughts b<itdre you in tenderness and love, knowing, from my own 
^JEp^rienee, that if you see them in the same light 1 do, they will be as 
41 shce^s^aeKiMr to your troubled and tossed mind, and cause you, with 
cheerfulness and fortitude, to acquiesce in whatever providence may 
deternine concerning you : and nothings in my apprehension, will more 
•ffitl^ualiy secure the heart against all kinds of iniquity respedling God 
«id mA&» than such free grace as tins reigning through righteousness. 

I am. 
Your sincere and sympathizing friend, though unknowr 
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ANIMADVERSIONS 

ON THE 

tETTERS FROM THE WDRLD OF SPIRm'S. 

TO S. W. AT BATB. 
DEAR SIRr 

TN perusing the last number of this valuable Mkcdiany I focuxl tw9 
letters from the ^oild of spirits, with an introdudtion by you, io 
which 1 was informed you had personified a deceased petaoa ^ ii» 
consequence of which, I Baturally conclude the senliments contained id 
the above letters are your own» and not that of a departed spir^- ^T 
leason for addressing you in this nantier is the love I have for truth, and 
a firm persuasion that you» as well as myself, are a diiigent enquirer after 
that valuable treasure. . , 

. l*he sentiment I am about to controYert, .pervades both yoitr letters^ 
aad is as follows-— That mankind when they depart this life ar« permitted 
ta grovel in our atmosphere to lake cognizance of the coodudt of the 
inhabitants of this earth. This appears to me to be a fanciful notion* 
and by no means warranted by the authorjtjt of uvflation. This idea 
is first hinted at in Letter I. p. 347, w^ere you olserve, " It is a very 
mistaken idea which some mortals entertain^ <i//2. that the disembodied 
spirits are quite regardless of what happens in our world." 

However, Solomon militates against such an hypothesis whenhesaya, 
Eccl. i^. 5. •* The living know that they shall die, but the dead know 
not any thing," /. e. none of the iraniaSionsoiiniiivliiuah in thisf^^A^ 
as will appear by reading the context. So also our Saviour^ in the parable 
©f the rich man and Lazarus, represents the former as petitioning:. 
Abraham to send Lazarus to his brethren, which was not permitted* 
Again, when our Saviour was e>.piiing on the cross, he promisesd the 
dying thief that he should bv in. paradise that day; from which it 
appears plain, there is a recepac^le for both gc^4 f^^d badijiiriu^ in 
which they are reserved till tlifc resurveclion of the dead. 

But it appears to me from your second Letter, p. 349^ that you take 
the idea from what the apostle says lleb. i.14. Are not angels;miilisteriog 
spirits, fent forth to minister or attend to the heirs of sah*ation? Buttt 
-appears from chap. ii. ver. 2. ihit the apostle was alluding, to the 
appeaiances of those heavenly metsengers to the patriarchs andprophets 
of old. And he- is she-wing how much superior the mission of Christ 
would be to that which the angels brought, and how much greater^ 
therefore, would their condemnation be whonegledt it, thaj> those. who 
negled^ed the message of the r.ngels. But \\ is not said we shidl convey 
tnatagesjrom God to men^ for let us recoUedt, angels are different tamen 
in nature^ and of course in emjiloymentf and we cannot understjuid either 
the one or the other fully. It is said, Mark xiL 25. that departed spirits 
.shall be like the angels in heaven 5 which passage you have quoted ir 
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^onne£lion y^'Uh the former. But from Luke, xx. 35, 36. it appears to 
have nothing to do with the subje£l:, for our Saviour is answering a 
question of the Sadducees respedHng the resurre6lion, in which he 
^Clares the likeness to consist in immortality; for he says, departed spltttj 
cannot die any more,' being equal to \ht angels in heaven. 

'Fhuf, Sir, I trust I haVe proved It is you who make the mistake, and 
that we ** may not take charge of, sttrronnd, andJiroteSt 0ur friendi im. 
Ihe Body,^* However, should you have any thing further to offer upoa 
this s»ihje6t, I shall be very ready to answer you, as it is truth 1 wish to 
obtain and not victory. 

Yours, in the bonds of peace, 

W.STEVBNS, 



QUESTION 

ON 

THE QOCTRim OF SATISFACTION FOR SIN. 



SIR, 

TXTHEN a man is on the enquiry after truth, I should suppose it to be 
v?ry natural to make such enquiry by asking questions ; which 
method I have frequently taken among my religious neighbours, and 
have sometimes been answered with, ** Any fool may ask question* 
that a wise man cannot nrtswfrr." This may be a genteel way of getting 
rid of the question, bur I think no way calculated to makt the fool the 
wiser : but if a fool is capable of asking a wise question, does it not 
behove the wise man to endeavour, at least, to answer the same ? 
When I as a fool have asked a question, it has been to have explained 
and proved fifom Scripture some sentiment or sentiments embraced by 
wise men as truth, under an idea that every such wise mao could 
•ertainly give some satisfad^ory proof or evidence of the truth of such 
sentiment; but in this I have found myself, mistaken, : nevertheless, I 
mean to go on asking till I am sufficiently informed, if information can 
be got ; and who can blame me ? 1 therefore hope, Sir, that you and 
your correspondents will bear with me in my folly, and permit mejo 
ask a question or two through tiie channel of your Miscellany. / . 

It is my lot to sit under preachers who tell me that one makes three 
and that three makes but one 5 and also that Christy by his death, 
sufterings, &c. has given satisfaction to the justice of God for the sins of 
the t\t6kf and thereby appeased his wrathful indignation on their behalf^ 
andfor the non*elcd\ no satisfaction is given, and consequently they 
nmst go into a state of endless misery : and they also tell me 1 should 
.receive nothing as true but what I have a " thussaith the Lord" for 5 
and to the htv and to the testimony, if a man speak not according to 
^dtis law and testimony, it is because there is ho light in him. I therefore 
thought that 1 ought to examine this law and testimony to satisfy myself 
if there -was a ** Thus saith the Lord" for rfuch propositions* aqd upQ^ 
-czaatku^tiosii4o Qoifin4 tU word saih/a^ion io all the N^w Te$t«^9^Bt 
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iBd but twice in the Old, and there I cannot perceive any refermce 14 
t satis£t£Hon given by Christ to the Father. 1 then looked for the -wor^ 
MtOHiment, thinking that might help me Qjut -y and I found that tlm 
word occurred but once in the New Testament, which is in Rom. v. 1 1 . 
and there is no mention of ite being received by the Father, but by us, 
/. e, the el^ ; it is troe it occurs about forty dmes in the Old Testaaaent* 
but if either of those passages had any refereiKe to the subje£t^ is it not 
Mrange that the writers of the New Testament (who knew the mtml 
tod will ot God more perfedHy than the Old Testament saints) shouid 
be so silent upon the subje£l ? 

1 then went in search of the word trccHdUation, and I found that it 
occurred ftbput eleven or twelve times in the New Testament ; bat in 
ae passage is there a word of God's being reconciled to us, but of ottf 
reconciliation to God, &c , unless Heb ii. ty. can be so construed. 

May 1 not then ask, is the dodhine of a divine sattsfadtion given by 
Chnst to the Father, a scriptural doctrine, or are we to class it among 
the inventions of men ? It Sir, any of your correspondents will answer 
the above quesdon, I as a fool, perhaps, may be made wiser; but if it 
passes unnoticed, I shall conclude that a fool lias asked a question which 
wise men cannot answer. 

, I am. See. 

INQUIRE, 



ON PRAYING FOR THE DAMNED. 



SIR, 

T5EFORE 1 can fall m with so important a point as the principle or 
leading sentiment of your Miscellany seems to be, I must well digest 
it| and see it through its difficuhies. As you seem now confirmed in 
your belief of the final restoration of all men, and havebeei!i a long 
time coraetuling for it (in opposition to those who oti^di to it as not 
satisfied it is a safe or Scripture dodlrine) and are candid enough to 
admit objections that are candidly and sincerely proposed, t wish ^ 
mention one which I do not remember to have seen made to it yet by 
any of your various readers or opponents, and yet would seem to make 
against the doctrine, at least against preaching it, and contending for it 
«o publicly as you do, if it cannot be got over ; it is this—- 

If all men are to be saved at last, (or restored, as you thbk more 
accurate) and none but the subjects of the first resurrection *' will 
escape the damnation of hell,'* whether such as these who are rendered 
^us miserable should not be /trayedfor, and supplications nndjeeiitious put 
olp'for them continually, that they may, in due time, be released^; aiid, 
^ prisoners of hope, be set firee firom the misery they are in > If final 
Tjestoration is a true faith, is not this a triic, a just, a nghtjaraifhe, aiinog 
irom it, if it is more than a mere speculative pomt? , iAiid;aiiouId-it rtoit 
i>e engaged in, and be made ad public a duty as the doctrine is frabKdjf 
preached ? But is this jcripstr^ a/mttUtai^ cv^ aat9m'Uii^jiifaiH9< 



of youo, or any od^r cburcby lli|^ nw^mains the <k|Ctrme gf .iimy«ii4, 
restoration ? I£ it is not, I can|u^.«H: the cons.Ut^pfry, n^r |h# Mie of , 
%mng tof tceououy for a failh» th%) hat not thia practice anne^ted to it^ To 
say it savours too much of popery, will not besatbfactory, nqr agrjBeablc 
to that open and iagenuous spint, you have hitherto shewn in yotir 
Miscellany, hut is it sound and consistent ? A practice no w^y 
derogatory to the doctrine ypu. think scripti^ral, but % hit and rational 
inference from it« and what such ^ievers oug ht to be fpund in ? A MU 
open, an4 candid reply to this. wiU oblige, 

Yoors» ^c. . ^ 

INQUISITiOR,:. 

-'' ' ^ T ■ ■■ > ,1 ,1 .;■ , h I ,,; HT>>" g ) 

CONTROrERSY ON I JOHN^ f^* 7. 

: CV.i l M I. ij. .,, 1 , Wl iim ' I , U I VI ll . l ., ll iH| ■ ! ! i ii i g - 



SIR, 
fVNE might suppose, from the manner in which your correspondent 
W. B. has replied to the query of Z. Y. that he is a youth, warm 
from the maoufa^lory, where he ^s been used to one set of tools only» 
and th'nks no one ought to make use of any other. 

Z. Y. would much rather have heard than said any thing on the. 
subject of his query -^ but as his reasons for proposing it were very 
difierent from what W, B* illiberally charges him with, he is under a 
necessity of saying something, and to inform W. B. he has no doubts^ 
respecUng the passage *, and a^ he does not think it necessary to contend 
ibrthe divinity of all that js contained between the pasteboards any more 
than for that of the sheep-skin which covers it,^ he will not shrink from. 
W..^»'s .challenge, and instead of doubts he will produce eviienee, 
vhiph he ,thinks quite suffiflept to shew the passage to te an^ 
interpolation. 

W, JB. ^says ** the passage may be proved canonical, because 
contained in the common translation,, vulgar T.»atin, an<} in all the ^opiev 
of the Greek Testament I fVer.^w.** 

That It is contained in mq&t, ,,if not all the copies, of the national 
translation mi^t be allowed j but did W. B. nev^ ^ee the common^ 
translation of the New Testament in English where this verse is not. 
but in suppletnents ? There is one which was printed in the year 1549^ 
in the beginning of which the translators say in a note, , ** ^e b^ve- 
pinteflin a different let(er those ^assagei lubich are not to be foihid in. 
any Credit Cfjiie^ hut of duBious authoriiy,^'* This whole 7th verse thcy^ 
have j^rinted in the Roman letter; that of the te^Lt being the old black 
letter,— wliicn plainly sheWs their opinion, 

Poolln niTSyn. Crit. wiysj «** Hunc versiculiim non legunt Syrtis, 
nee vetus T ,<a tin us interpres,. nee multi Codices GF9«iiJ3ec muUi veterwat 
pon Naz. Athan. Didym. Chrys. Cyril. Hilar. Aug. & Beda; qui cum 
Arionas scriberent^ hilUis^ locniii fffemlquam omiss^t, si genuinum 

VOL. IV. , .; aC .. 
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ctedidiliftnt.' £t Coot. Niceonum, ubi contra Arium Trimtafetn prbVat 
ex Jdtinx*^)!. t }ohb v. 6. hunc tamen ^ftfMiin 7»'q«itaptttstidus» omitteot* 
Attt ergo 6AU1 DOQ legere&ty aut tanqtiam suspedtum & dubiar fidei 
attflexcrunb^* 

If» in the time of the disputes referred to, this passage had been fouod 
ill aoy of the ancient copies, those who wrote against the Arians woald 
niot^d omUttsd quoting of it, it bting ** apttsstinm.** 

i Sir I. Newtotl says, *' It b a matter of 9i»*prise the present reading 
should be found in the printed copies of the Greek, &c, editions of the 
New Testament,- since &U tfee Greek MSS. of the New Testament, and 
aN^the^ndei^f versions that have been made into any language whatever^ 
einni'tlievulgite, bdore the time of Jerome, are quite silent in regard 
to the testimony of the ** three in heaveH\^* and all the counci1t» 
Others, commentators, and other wriCers of tlie church, for the fiiet four 
centuries, shew pkinly, by their references to this passage, that it stood 
in ibctr books thus—// is the s/urit that beareth miitneu^ because thesfitit 
is truth: for there are three that bear recvrd^ the spirit^ the nvater^ and 
the bloody and these thrpe agree in pne*.'* 

Some of the fathers, who wrote upon the do£lrlne of ftie Trinit^f 
gave a mystical interpretation to the passage, but never used the words 
three in heaven : this will appear by the following questibn frofti one of 
them, who says •' Is^am et Johannes apostolus in epistola sua de Patre, et 
iSlio, et Spiritu Sancto, sic dicit: Tres sunt qui testinUmium daHt interfa^ 
sjdritust aquOfef san'guisi et hi tres unum sunt. * In SJtiritk slgnificans 
Fatrem-y in^tfavero Spiritum sanSium significansj iti sangui fie \ era 
Filium significanst.*' . v • 

This writer would not have needed to have made such a forced' 
interpretation, if the words W. B. contends for had existed itl any of 
the copies extant in Jiis time. 

It appears pretty plain that the passage in question was first written in 
^e margin^ by way of explication of tlu$ doctrine of the Trimty« ipd 
by degrees crept into the text itself. 

'The' first daring innovator uponreciwd is Jeromet who Inseri^d this 
Verfit III the translation he made, or rather the connection Jie made, of 
the vulgate Latin, His bUmiog other Latin translators for not itiserting 
it Is a sutecient proof that it was not in the Latin version before bis time: 
his words are, '* In qua etiam ab infidelibus tran^tbribiis^ multam 
eVratum esse a fidei veritate comperimus, trVum tantummodo vocabula, hoc- 
dt aquae^ sauguinls, et ^iritus, in ipsa sua editione pooentibus, et Patris, 
Verbique, ac Spiritus testimonium omittentibus.** This is the father of 
the corrupted vulgate, of whom Erasmus says, ** Sajte fiumero yiotentus 
harttmque Jiudensp . s^^ varius, /uxrumjue sibi constatis." And Piither 
SitnoOy ** 11 u*est pas toujours exact, parcequ'il ne meditott pas'assez^ 
ct q[U*U se contentoit ordinairement de dieter a se .copistes*-*iiiais comnie 

♦ Newton's Letter to Mens. Le CIcrc* 
t F«cundtti» cap. i.p.i6» 
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9 cslflii .«it«ur d*iine DO«Telle traduction de la Btble» tl ti^s pn gtrdt 
4|iielqae fob aasez d^ moderttion d»DS ta critique. U corrtge les Septante 
ciw b e aucQnp d^eodrptts oU il n*Q8tois pa» besoia de let comger/* A«d 
this is the first and greatest authority for the present reading of i John, 

Tr 7. 

HesychiuSy who liyed some little time after Jeromc» cites diis passage 
thus» *' Audi JohanneiB dicentum, Tria sont, qui testimomum piod>eDt» 
et tres Unum sunt, Spiritus, et Sanguis, et Aqua.*' Cassiodorus reads 
Ibus, " Quia tres sunt, qui testificantur tui Spiritus, et Aqua, et Sanguis* 
€t hi tres Unum sunt.** 

Bede, in his commentary* on the place, reads it thus, " Et spiritus est* 
qui testificatur, quoniam Christusest Veritas. Quoniam tres aunt qui 
testimonium dant in terra spiritus, aqua, et sanguis, et tres unum sunt* 
Pope Ettsebios reads it as Bede doesy.omitting the words in urra. Aad 
Pope J..eo the Great cites the passage thus, *' Et spiritus* est qui 
testificatur, quoniam spiritus est Veritas; quia trts sn&t, qui testimoniam 
dant, Spiritus, et Aqua, et Sanguis, et hi tres unum sunt.** 

St. Ambrose, in the sixth chapter of hb book, De Sfiriius SanQa^ 
disputing for the Trinity, safs, " Hi tres unum sunt, Johanne* dixit. 
Aqua, Sanguis, et Spiritus, unum in misterio, non in natura.**— This 
was all he could say*^These lived vfter St. ]erome*s time, to whom hit 
version must be known \ but by their not quoting it, it would appear 
that it was not received by them. 

Inimmerable more evidences might be brought fcR^viard to shew that 
X }ohn, V. 7 . is spurious. It was not met with in any Greek manuscrip t 
written before the sixteenth century, and it is pretty evident that it crept 
«ut of the Latin into the Gteek. 

The words *• tkree in keavetC^ were omitted in Erasmuses edition df 
the Greeir Testament, Anno Christi 1516 6^ 1519 :-^i that of Francii 
Asulan, printed at Venice by AMus, r5i&-<-In that of Nicholas 
Gerbeliiis, printed at Hagaoau 152 1 ; In that of Wolfius Cephalitis, 
printed at Strasbourg I524, and again in 1526; In that of Shiiori 
Cyolinsus, at Faris, 1 534 \ and at thp same time it was omitted in some 
editions of the Western languages, as in the Saxon and German edition* 
of Ludier, and in theLat'm Tugurine editions of Peter Cholms, 1543 
and 11^44. 

Cardinal'Xtaienes*s e^tion of the Greek Testament is the first thit hat 
the words three in heoevens it is well known to have been manufadtured 
at G)mplutum in Spain, where the cardinal liad his conclave, and, as W. 
B. says, ** na dpubt had his reasons'^ for printing it thus. 

W. B. b afraid, if thb passage be given up, we shall all be Debts; or 
as a modem Priest has said, ** disgnised Aikeisis f ** but W. B. ought to 
have more regard for the testimonies Z. Y. Itts cited, which are those of 
Poj;>es, Others, Councils, &c. Michclis, who was a good man and a firm 
Trinitarian^ gtTes tiie passage up as spurious (see his Le6hires). Sir Isaac 
Newton v^ras a learned and |nous man; and though he gave up thi& 
passage, he did not become a Debt— and Z. Y. knows some living 
Trinitariansi godly and learned men, and yet they give it up. 
■ ■ jC, 
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^tlitotfierjway»«pr|Nr<Mf«Mtteedby W. B.d&^^tppttti&X. Tj' 
toiwttii pofBty fai»tbaAl» fev the pretest, pfw tliemot«N-^tid» innatitig §&t 
his reply* ornMker'^^i>mf» retmos, fours ind his. 



ON ntE KECESSITY 

or '■ •■ 

CUirirATlNG RIGHT THOUGHTS OF GOD. 



J CooMiiMe ftjudt repreiei^tetioo of tii^ chiir«£^r md 4mgm o£ God ca 
bft oC very: giott trnporumce ta, mmkmd. at Ui;ge, Ao the rinng 
gcner*tm in p9|ti[$j»Ui» i^ ifaa^ao.imv^oper ftatement thereof, nay do 
great mischief, ia the vorld* My ideas upon this point are the d^olt of 
obseni^iQQ, «ttidytai3d experience* , 

I h^veiong thought the study 'of the human mind and its qperatipiiii to 
l^eoC the first importance : that of all plulosophical enquiries thai ¥{hich 
xeiUus to mocak, to the constitution of rnind^ the laws hy ^hijch it is 
operated upon, hy which thoughts are elicitedt motives discove^ and 
fehw diapcf itions e&aie4 vad zQwrm pioduced^ ought to occupy, ^yjgrst 
phice: for I think. mind is operated upon* and operates, hy laws^as^ 
deternuQale as those which are estahlished in the physical y^H^ by » 
process as regular as the eeooomy of nature, and that there is^ clear. 
«nd cemto a oonocT^ion ]l>etween 5:attse and e^e^liamor^.a&lnihe 
paterial univers^. This may he iqfcia:ed froqia belief that jdumgraLis 
U much i»der the goverwment of God as, the physical world: &r 
yflAmtet he governs there must he $xed order and established laws. 
w4)hftefYatioa md. «^^^d^pe will help to subatamiate ^ese 
ftttggesiiops* ,. 

Qurius); obserY^tioiiS'aiie made upon theadioos of meu^ but we 
lUturally conceive that there must exist in their n>inds dispositions 
corresponding with the nature and manner of their adlions, and that the 
motives whi^htthej^.feelflamt agree widi the dispositions ,|nt)dttced by 
them» further, Mfip suppose ito their ideas of things wu« he j^uch as to 
ttim the object of their cwtempktioiv into the moUYes manifested hy 
the di%positions discoYerable itt their 4^ious: hence we are led to 
ctmmf^^^ impres^ns madt: upon them throMgh the medium of 
their imM^* . Tbus^ hy going from e&6l to cs^use^ ,ffQma6liaD& to 
^pQsiuons, froqoi dispositions tg^iuotjives* from motives to ^Ideas, &om 
vkfts, to the impressions wlucb eiicito them, aud hy shirking the 
i;onneJMO|i of al^.thfsc^ -we arrive at a t^ieory of the h«»man mind, which 
H^eesb(HbwUhQutsticmityaadMui^ paiiktsophy. 

We arc born into the^viforldwkbpwt ideas j we receive inipressioos 
firom outwi^d €^ip£b; thii>u|^die medium ^ oursensesf our hrst id^ 
erise from those impressions waA reSeCUon upon them; nor do Ikaow 
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«€«iiytikM ice lut^btti what wmttiBfiVitA in^^ummwrnf^m^m 
^k0te whkrfa fd«t to Cod and raUgioo. are th« ttk€i of wiuit wo haT« 
, heard. Off fdt upon these ftubjods* We kq»w naanbieQ <»poiMlf 

on Its as a motive. other wUe than acoocding to the views we have of it. 

For bstaiice» the ehan£lttr of God iaeakulated tooperate npon^evcty 
creature as a coostaot motive to love^ confidence, and obedience : hut it 
dioes not so operate upon men in genera)* What is the reason ^ fieca«if 
tifaey do not know his true character ^ for they who know his name will 
put their trust in him* (Pkalm ix. to.) they who perceive his love wiil 
k^'Ve Um» (i John* iv. 19.) and love is the principle of all obedience, 
^tom. xtti. 10. I Tim. i. 5 ) Men, havi;ig unjust views of God. instead 
of loving-, hate him ; instead of confiding in, iiy from him^ not viewing 
Ims coMmaiids as proceeding from love, and designed for their beaefit, 
Iheyreb^ against him. Thus the same suoje£l operates in di0ercill 
ways upon difierent persons, according as they have just or unjuat idea* 
iktaeoi. The gospel was sent into the work! to eSa^t the moat 
important change m the hearts and livesctf men ; hut how was thia to 
lie dobe? By its being preached to them. They vrere capable of 
hearing, they were called to hear ; through hearing, one of the senses* 
it was JO Buke impressions upon them^ unless they heard it, no 
impfession could be made upon them thereby. It was iftttoded, 4l«oa|^ 
the impressions which it made when they heard it, to open the eytt oC 
their understanding, and bring them from darkness to lights 1. r. to new 
ideas of tfaiogs. The gospePs kadtng men to new motives, d i s positkms, 
aad a^ons, depends upon its furnishing them with new ideas of thingsi 
lor they ans esuanged from the life of God through the ignocnaee that 
is in them. (Cph. iv. i^.) The Gentiles became vain in their 
imaginations, their foolish hearts were darkened, and their abominable 
deeds followed as the consequence : (Rom. i.) had they loved to retain 
God in their knowledge, such abominations woukl have been prevented. 

I have made the above ohservatioi» to shew that if we wotstdbriRg 
men to fear, trust in, love, and obey God, we most do all we can to lead 
them to just views of his charadkr and designs ; and that if we would be 
iBStrumentai in preserving the rising generation from infidelky, vice, 
and misery, it must be by the safne meims. 

I fear many persons have been disafe£ied to God and his govemmedt 
by the shoclting represenutions which have too frequently been given 
of thevdtvine character : something of this kind 1 experienced in my 
childhood, of which I will add a short account 

My mind was seriously and religiously infected from theearliesC 
pertodof my recollection $ but the ideas conveyed >to me respecting 
God and his govemtkent, instead of produciug love and ooafidenceJia 
Um^ eabcited bocfor and dread in my mind. ' 

it was «tiher in tho seventh or eighth year of tny age^ that Lwusrome 
day l^t fotaome time bymyttdf $ dm thoughts of God,^defttVaad an 
^ctiess hell rushed apoa me. from . vydiat I <had heard li^on those 
ml^tSy the fbliowitig teftectioBS arose in my mind-^ 

** God la a being OKlMSBeiy diifi«ah to |dease^ and onbounded in hk 
ittrersty tovyacds.thpst whn diiptiMfrjhiiiuj.tbefe is iio.probabiiity««^ 
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«ty tvoMNig' Im dif pliBMvre ; and if Idispfeaie Htt^. be.w% ^vc ■» 
into the hands-of the deyU» who» like a jailory mutt keepi me in- hol«l,- 
and torment «ne 'to all ctemity* What a good t}ung it woulii be if 
^rr wa»ffH)<xod« or if the devil was God— for -what he does is by the 
a|>pofiitinciR df^God, whodeliTtra offlsddiAg mottaltovettohim to i>e 
Idrmented*" And I uttered words expressive of those dreadful thoughia. 
My itsfimt liiind was in the greatest angtiish, and fqr years after 1 was at 
times' in the greatest horror at the remembrance of having conceiTed 
jnd' given vent to such bls^^pbemoiis thoughts : but my having beeo. 
Idd that if I displeased GocI: he would cease to love rae, and cast fiie 
too hellfit^) there to be tormeoied by the deviltoaUelemityy prcckiced 

^' Had I been ted to underetand that God can never cease to love oi seek 
tlie good of any part of his works-^that whatever he had prohil^ited 
my dotsg was from love, - because he knew the doing of it would he 
kjurious* not to him, but to me-^that whatever he had c<M»maDded me 
to do was' not from, any personal advantage which he could ^derive 
from' my-doing'it, but from a regard to my happiness--*that he loved 
ne with, the tendore&t afibciion, and v^ouJd never suier me to be 
sitbjeeted to any pain, but with a view'to my 8dvantage*p»-4 eeftunly 
tbouktbaVefeltirery difierentiy» and.the thought that lu& esiislecce aD«I 
government were immical to-the happiness of sny of his cr^iturecw 
could never have obtruded itself upon my mind. 

I recoofiBiendthe advocates for divine imp!4c4biUty, vindictive jusucey 
eternal wrath> and end!£ss misery* seriously taeoquire. whedier they be 
notthe uimteinional iQstriinieQtsof^9citi»>g aiheistkal aad hkiSfi»smo»s 
thought in the minds of 4heiff ft^ow ireatunes, 
'-....-■ Hesuflin^. 

R,\V RIGHT. 
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A LEttER TO A FRTEND. 

J- " ., - .T -.>- t .s ■ .- ^ • -; . . 

^LT'OHR&.l recevvedy ,anfL>shouM> be. glad if- T could answer your 
questions on original sin, &c* tto any good purpose. In.this, ^m 
:tXi points, twe ought, asv far as we are able, "justify, the- ways of God 
to faaen,'*'} to be exceedingly careful we do itot «rruin tbe^ight hand or 
ron*the.^oftr Jiever to Say. any thing which, nay !su|pgestjm idea «€ 
unrighteousness in-the character of '-the most high 4atiA; aff though he 
tl)4d placed ith6 creature' in such a state* andunndecsuchJcircuiiistfixicn as 
>|o make ^n^^aavoidal^.'amltber^vyusiUenaate the cridMcy. nt>r,Joii4li^ 
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«>Vher hand, to represent the creature as entirely tadependsot df the 
Creator in all his volitions and a6Hons . 

] will now, without farther preface, immediately attend to- yotir 

^^ucstions. You must not, however, for reasons which are neefflets t^ 

mention, expe^ a re^lar and corre6t chain of argament-; hnt that my 

ohservaiions and remarks will be loose; and somewhat tagtie and 

desultory. .* - 

To begin. Many and various have been thfe conje6hiTes and opimont 
of men concerning (he introduction of srn, and much disputatibniibotrt 
the first sin of Adam and its effedVs on himself and his posterity.- 

1 St. Many assert, ant} endeavour to maintain, that God fixed flic 
human constitution such, that if the first man sinned, it would auHjedlof 
involve the whole human race in the condemnation of the samfe ; that 
is, our first parents, by transgressing the command of God, in eating the 
forbidden fruit, did not only bring personal guilr upon themseWfetf, bur 
thereby subjected themselves and all their posterity to death here, and 
endless damnation hereafter. They go further, and positively assert 
that all mankind were, by Adam*s first sin, not only subje^ or liable^D 
endless torments in hell, but that all of thftm will certainly undergo it, 
except a comparatively few, called tfir ete&t who were chosen ia Christ 
before the world began, and who in ttm6 ate effe^ttally ealled, by vrhat 
they term the unfruitrable and irresistible power of the Holy Spirit 
upon their minds. 

It is really astonishing how such horrid sentiments ever entered into 
the mind of any rational being — sentiments so abhorrent ift themselves, 
so foreign; so contrary and repugnant to the glorious perfections of the 
Deity manifcstbd by the light of nature, but more abundantly by-d'rvine 
revelation ; and we can find nothing of this kind in the threatening 
before, nor in the sentence pronounced after, the fall of our first parents^ 
See Geti. iii. 

2 There are bthersVho do tiot chuse to say that mankind are liable to 
cDdlcss punishment merely for the sin of Adam, yet 'they maintain that 
all his posterity bring into the world with them such depravity and 
contamination of mind, as naturally tends to, and will unavoidably 
produce, those aflions of sin and transgression against God which will 
terminate in the everlasting damnation of hell. If so, then, How doef 
this mend the matter ? What difference could it make to Cain whether 
he was damned merefy Hbr the sin of his father, or for bis own, made 
mnavoidableby that of his father? 

3. There is also a third sort: they tell us that none of the children 
of Adam sufl'er any thing in consequence of hh eating of the 
forbidden fruit, either immediately or remotely, only mortality pjjcj 
death. There are soine of this third sort, whom I sincerely regard, 
who toy it is their fixed opinion that mankind are brought into the 
world as entirdy free from the least degree of moral fira^i'e aa they 
wbtxld have been if Adam had never transgressed. If so, why suffer 
at all-— as hath ever sifice been, and still is, the case with thousands and 
millions of the human i^ace, who could not discern betweeti the ri"' 
Jhai^ and the left ? ' If thovc chUdren never had the least degree (ir 
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nUMe whadevcc) of an» moral taint, or nK)r8l fra£^e« faa«r tbffn is tUm^^ 
diiriiie proceeding her;:in vindicated any more or better than In bi^ 
condemning any of tke children of Adam to hell for ever on account of 
hia sia^ • If it be not right to put an imM>cent man to death* then 
ntiihtf can it be right to cause him to suffer frtripc^. 

Some of my friends of this third sort insist upon it that children conae 
into the world as £ree from any moral fra6lure, any evil disposiiion or 
priociple» u a piece of wlute paper ; and that it is as easy- to instil into, 
tkem the .principles of virtue* and to influence them to the practice 
thereof as it is to do the contrary. If by saying so they do nat mean 
tbat ii ia^pra^icable to bring up children so virtuously as to keep the 
whole of the moral law as completely and perfectly as Adam could before 
he partook of the forbidden frult» it is, I think* little better than saying 
DOlhing;. but if they think it is possible so to do, then I must beg 
]«ave to difier from them until proof shall be given thereof. 

It is aUowed that the blessing of procreation was given before the 
£iU^ but as the ^&^ thereof did not take place until the defedkiop of 
QiNt.iirat parentis their children must, I should think, be begotten and 
born in that very image they bad contracted* in copsequeuce of their, 
'violadng the command of their Creator, (be that image >vh^tever it 
qiigbt) pccsonal guilt only excepted — What thai image was may be 
QDPsidcsed hereafter. 

Now forasmuch as there never were any of the sons or ds^ghter^ of 
Adaoa.bscuight up so virtuous and pure* as is by spn)e cotUended they 
might be, it is, in my opinion, a very strong argument that the thing is 
in the highest degree morally imposdible, if uotphys]ca}Iy so. 

There is another argument of considerable weight, and which I 
think ought to be attended to by all such as profess tq be cor>cer^ed fo^ 
like honour of God* and wish to speak of his charaC^er in such a maimer 
as to justify liia ways to men : it is this ^ if mankind are born into the 
worHfOvfree from^inof i^oral fra^ure in any ^enseor point of view 
whatevex* how then is the righteousness andgoodnesji of God to be 
\indicaled iA causing such perfectly pure and innocent creatures, to be 
4n-ought. i&to this world, where they are surrounded and beset with 
such (1 had almost said infinite) numbers of devils and devilish soares 
and temptations, which render it in the highest degree impossible fpr 
them uoi£9rnUy ani^ constantly to refrain dob^ those things whi(;h will 
stibject them or cause them to be liable to. wrath, tribulation, aod 
anguish, both here and hereafter? 

T.'ket^ ia one way which it is thought will elude the for^e of the 
argument in the above paragraph : but whether or not, it be sufiki^t 
for the purpose the reader tnustjud^e.— 

It is maintained by some that the Most High did not only fioreknow, 
with infallible ceitainty, but also, from all absol ate. eternity all thefre^^ 
volitions of the creatures with the anions which m'^ht arise th^reg^ 
and that the ideas of them, with all the sin* guilt* impurity, and 
defilement, were* from all absolute eternity, pn^sent with hi(Pt.hfiqg 
coeval with his very nature and existence : ti^y do n^ od]][«a$r|^ ap. 
this, but also that* in the eternal counsel of Us own wiU» be vn^gjgjk 
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fi*9Cied» ebDtte£Ui, and combined; «U ctuse^ c&£h» and ctt an i miMUo e$p 
so as^they^aU ultimately terminate in the endleit hsqppineit of . lil fak 
crr«satares# • •*■" . * . ■. ..i-' . i'.*: 

The abo^ io far ks it .pre^ideft for the final reootery and happineM 
of ail the rational creation, X niMob approve of; yet I faaweone'OrAwo 
ol3Je£UoQ9 to> some parttbemofr 
. In the 'firsc' places I cannot recoiled^. » y part of scripture whick tnfiDimi 
sue thatGodrdM) from all absolute eternity, certainly 8ud 4iece9sarily 
i«i^esee all: the' free determinatiiohs.of intelie£^ual agents, >l>ut> as 
contingent and possible^ • .» * r 

I suppose! it will be allowed that God Wa4 at perfect Ubertyi:whethet 
lie wduld^>wonld not create ; also that ho^rwas free even to think of itt 
to deny. this, i$, in my judgment, t^iimii the M^st HrgA, Janfiiliy 
persuadcid tl>at whai the Almighty foroled the- creature^ he couldy if he 
chose. it, not only foresee and foretel all tlie a^Vtons^oithe ereatotey-but 
also all v^itions in the miiKl, and motives which* in^nence the^vrfU, to 
stir up the m^embers to do the anions ; likewise that* if it pleased him^ 
he could foitsee and perCettly foreknow^aU the. uieandersy vt^iodings* 
and lurniogs the cc«;ature co9*ld' o^ke. in* its doparture ftom 4he ride oC 
eternatl order.' , ; .' ; ' >, - • /.i.. . . 

To mahitain that the absolutely Infinite is not possessed* of ^pDwet^ to 
prevent certain ideas from ent,erlng into his mind, and to b^ish things 
out <>f his mind, so as never mqc^; to re^i^niber them^ is ^k^ only to limit 
.the powe^ oC Gp<J> but.is ^o,^j^i\ft:)^t,\er than giving the-Ue to hiso^t^u 
positive declaration in the Scripture*. ^ 

Secondly. ^ucIvsh:! arraii|;ing, &xing, conne^Uiig, ai^dcombiiMngtall 
circumstances, caus^, and events, appears to tne to destroy the very 
nature of vice and virtue.. .. T-o,'tl^i& it hath been said, *i Na^ (off at 
every ejS'efSt.aris^ frpm some cj^jise, so, every adtio&is done from- some 
nlQliv^, an^, becomes praise or l^lame worthy from the motive whicl^ 
^n^ctepces the person to a^i.'* Now, .admitting |his, yet if all things art) 
arranged, connected, tixed, 4nd combined t^ bring about an effe^, then 
fyi yfho fixed tl>e effect, fixed also the cause; he who f^xed the a<^Hon, 
fixed the motive from which tlve adtion sprai)g«- This, therefore, dotte 
not remove my objedtion : it howevep pnts me in mind of a CaWinistio 
argument ixji.defcnee of G^d's.decrei^mg. sin, i^/s. that Qod'a end and 
design in decreeing it wasjone tiling, the creature'^ end, in committing 
it was quite another. To which oiie answered, that the ^rM^e had 
theend.in view wliich the decreie u}i\dii necessary. ' ' \ 
, Much hath been said about philosophical necessity; I never oppose 
it, except when I think it stated in' such a manner as sets aside the nature 
of virtue and, vice.; which I have- sometimes thought to be diecase— 
Wliatever may be said about it, I canjuotbe otherwbe minded tha» toibe 

,^ ' . , , . 1 ■ . ' ■ ■ . -t '-' i -- \ M ■:■ ,. . , . ,; , ■;' -. i- i^ . , H;^ , . 
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^ See this aiibjeidliiiore fully, isiiplaihed in Rkm^'B flJ^tosdphfcal 
Prinictple^ qftl^t^ral fnd^cjifftalfid;j{pligion, Voli l^.p^'^ffz^irci * .^ 



9f opiBiaB that man wu ^g rtted Wi^ wliat nucy be caltod a 9«tf 
teeminir^ poininr^ mtV tho«gh fatka intita state of &in^ this power is- 
still retained f without which I cannot see how he can be accountable 
fef his conduth ^ I ob not ptetend to«iy eri)iink 1 am eodk^wtxl ^wiih a 
CAfftctiy to enter mia^t^ly into the sub^)!^ yet I am fully saiiilwd that 
like causes will ever produce like ef&c)s^ foribstanee, suppose a man t<p 
tufi'er ever so miich^ for saying or -doing any tlung -, let himrbcipttiagAtn 
into the. samtt^ state, he will a£) the same part,, if all the> ptovio««» 
circttiiut^oces are the same ;^-yeii, Adaa» himseli would, undl^y' the tike 
circumstances, Iiave done the same thhig again. - ^i 

One ^ing more before I dismiss your tWst question— Whetvio is the 
difference between saying, with the strict Calviniet, thai God, for ht^ 
own gUiy^ decreed whateyer should come to pai^s^ and - hts' eitl-afiging*. 
coiuieiiHog> fixing, and combining all things/ with all the circun»sfamies». 
causes, and effe^»«-I say, ia<what dotfr thedtfterence conMst between 
these tw^? Otity that the ^rm^K, provides for and secure* the endless- 
happiness o£ purt of the creatures* wlifle it 4eaves the other part to sink 
ibto endlee» peitXtion> for doing tho^^ thing's which* himself mad« 
ttecMtshry oo^'tMaVeidftble by hi^ own'ftb9e1<iMe ^iee^e^ ih^ kcf*sr^ bK^» 
adl finally to that degree of glory and Ittippiness he at fiist iiJTeitded tbeftt 
topartike ofv : 

I exped, b^ ihi* time^ after readii^^'wy much ©f what I hare written 
eoncemmg otti^f ptrsons*^ optniotis 4ftd views of things, you will be 
wishing t* IfeJWn toy own of the ftlrSt sin- of Adbm and \H elfedh; to- 
which I have no objedlion. : ' 

Icowceive, tfeeh, thai our ftp«tpafeAi»*jeerer aS-GodpwjnotmcerfthfeiiH 
▼ery good; %onsequ«itly enjoyed complete happiness sa frir a* thci^ 
Bjitmre ind present sfcrte wotald admit; b«^ihgftiYoured'witl^lhe wnifes ^ 
iheir grireioti* Creaftor and'boun^ful Benefa^for, being afso qmtc fretf 
from those turbulent passions which frcqiie'ntly harrasi'and torment thet* 
depraved oflspfing, No envy, wrath, hatred, or malice, p^vaded their 
liearts: and as they perfcdUy knew the will 6f their Creator, agreeable 
to the state in which they were placed; their happhic^S- must th^tefoni 
greatly consist in obeying ft YctnotNvittrattindtngilll'this> they were not 
impeccable^ but ^ere liable to receive fm^f^ssions to tlii^if liurt ; aod the 
event fully-shewsus^that was the case: fbrt^icy had nos^cWer ▼tohted 
the comt^andof their Maker, but guilty fear, shaitie, &g. took place }» 
Iheir Minds< 

The sacred history informs us; that they sought te* hitle iRfemsirive^ 
from the preseHcc of God; which suggests very strongly, if it docs not 
necessarily imply, that they had cohtnifitfetJ;: contteived, oV- recieivcrf, W 
principle or ^piril'of enmity against God ;. the language of wbkhwas, 
*^ Dfcpaft ffete'us-/' &t. and iiWtefed thfe account giVeh tnGen. ilr. 
appears to represent them as having no desire of any more commooion 
with th ^ iJMaa^^wlttttb tdiisdcicQiddratise feom. no other otutethtn 
from a spirit of enmityr &c. 

Now pj^^tist'r^.obletie; it strike* tner that, w the hfeasiiigjof 
procreatiba hstd |i6ft taken ^^^ befiyre -th^ def^toM o^ theiWst paki 
therefore their chiWrcn, being att^¥cgotten after their dcf«6^loii^ «ust 



'r»^fceS?SWI^YG*broug!it%t'o the worl3 tti fhe very saiirc imn^ tliCTTiieltieg ' 
!HacI contfaftfed, persortat ^ifi ofify except'i^d. 

it Is probabte you are reaily td ask how my \iews of llie fa!l ^f Adam 
a&:i<i^t's eifefis are more; consistent y\U\\ the righleousness and equhy of 
ttie Wost ffigh than those I oppose ? 

X a'nswei: ; aslo our first parents, we cannot ihirtk they camt out of 

tlie Hands of thefr Malier any otherwise than perted\ly pure, free from 

jf\\G least degree of moral defc6t, ns mentioned before- Bi;t as that state 

of purity and happiness could net be constantly and perpetually 

•preserved, -without the concurrence of tneir own frc£ will. It may 

^cfeforebe reasonably concluded, diat they should be cteateA liable to 

%>e tempted," and to receive impressions much to their b^irt, hot from the' 

iTiere arbitrary will of God, but it appears ncccssa'f)', as NMitbolit it ihfcy 

-could not be in a state of trial or probation. The^ bbVeVet abused 

i!bcir hberty and freedom of will,* N^'he'rtby xhcf fell into a state of Sirt,* 

-gui!t, and depravily, and lost all '^le^ could,' "bolh for fbeitiselves and 

their posterity ; and every impression they received Jipp'eats t6 fflfe td fait 

equally on their offspring 'as On 'tliemselves, (at Icasi Yhe^ are liable 

-fbereto^ their own personal jjuilt excepted. Yet, In the fulness of the 

limes. It wilt fully appeal, tba't Aone of their children will bave the Ifcast 

<ause of complaint agaiiist then^i ; for whatever Adam rtiight tccei^'C o't 

5uflrer, as* the natural effcffV^f his first sin, or whatever his descendants 

may receive in consequencethereof, it wilt all be put aWay by tlie Lord 

Jesus Christ, (who h the second Adam) as though It ha'4 ncVci existed : 

and through the seed of the woi»an, both our first j^aVetits, and all theft 

|K)Sterity, are brought under such a dispensation Of ^^aee, as puts it lA 

■their power to arise to a state of happiness; far e:?cceeding any thing 

-which the Scripture gives lis coticerning Adam in the Garden of Bdenl 

It was not the first sin of Adam, nor any thing which he might do^ 

ks the natural consequence of any depravi^ received thereby, fliat could 

l-ehder Vim liable to fhe second deatK ; and as it could not subje6t him 

thereto, SO neither could it any Of his offspring; for that punishment 

wiH arise ftoth a very different cause. 

You know, the gospel of our Lord Jesms Christ is called the gospel of 
the grace of Cod^ — the gosjtel $f iah/aiian; that Clirist gave the 
commission to the apostles to go into all the world, to preach it to every 
creature, saying, '* He that believeth shall be saved, but he tlwt 
believeth not shall be damned.*' Christ said unto the Jews, " Ye will 
taot come unto me that ye might have life." He also said Unto them, "If 
ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in yoiir sins.** Without 
Multiplying passages of this kind, I will only add thfe words of the 
apostle, who, speaking of such as ** obey not the gospel df our Lord 
Jesus' Christ," says, ■•« they shall be punished with everlasting (aionion) 
destrucTion from the pirescnce of fhe Lord." Hence I conclude, antl 
^ thmk very justly, that it is not the first sin of Adam, nor for any depravity 
received from him, or any thing naturally arising from such depravity, 
tW will' immediately or remotely, diredtly or indiredily, subject or 
render lialjlft any of the human race to sufler tlie second death 5 no, tte 
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iviU arbe from dieir unbelief of the gospel, !i«lfed and^py n ii l iao to 
ike perton, chacwSter, office, tpd work, of the Lord Je^us Cbfiau 

If die abo^e ttttement be .a jott one, tbtfi. it^ will foi]ow, ,ttot m 
ttoiicr of mankind will be cast into wbat is caikd kei/, tacfely tat sam 
committed against tbe moral law, they being all laid upon tbe^^Nrd J^mis 
Christ, and for which he was made a ^iA-offerkig and bore the ctttse. 

But as men have, by their sins and transgressions, sq deeply polluted 
^e conscience and all the powers and faculties of the soul, they most 
therefore endure the awful effe& thereof until they are reduced to such 
a state of mind as %o be wilU#g to receive deliverance therefrom by him 
they ao much and long despised, and whose gospel they treated with 
disregard and contempt. 

I wUl now attend a little to your other question, namely — , 

. Have men, as sinners, sufficient power so to attend unto the gospel as 
«p be saved by it?— Or have .they, through sin, renjlered themselves 
incapable thereof without supernatural assistance from God over and 
above the gospel word ? 

I answer : you know it is fully adoHtted with us,itbat Jesus Christ 
suffered and died to make atonement for all mankind y that be gave 
himself a ransom for all; that the gospel 4s an universal address to all 
where it comes ; that it is calculated for and hath a natural tendency to 
save all who hear it; that it is perf^y eligible to them in the very 
state they hate reduced themselves to by their sips; that they are 
earnestly called upop, an4 in the most syi^pathizing language invited, 
|o incline their ^ar to hear, that they might be saved ^ they are also 
told the , dreadful consequences of not hearkening thereto : yet, 
notwitiistanding, all this, there are some of my friends, whom I much 
esteem, who uniformly state things in such a m&nner as to comrey the idea 
that the state of the sinner's mind is such 41s jrenders it impradlicable for 
him to aliteod unto the gpspel,or to enjoy the blessing of the forgiveness 
cf his sins, ^^cept the i^rcl, by some unknown or secret influence, 
efFe£lually tend a)id attrad^ his will thereto, l^ow if this is not to make 
the word yea and nay, I know not what is^so* For can any thing be 
more evidently contradictory and absurd, than to say that the gospel of 
tlie grace of God. is quite eligible to the state of the sinner, and at the 
same time to maintain, that, op^c(jount of the depravity of his mind, it 
is impossible for him to attend unto it, so as to be sjived, unless the Most 
iiij^ by some secret lnBuence,^trji4^ Uis mind in sucH a manner as shall 
roost assuredly and effedtually incline his will to attend thereto honestly 
and smcerely ? I should therefore be very glad if some one of those 
persons who speak in the above manner, would inform us what they 
mean when they say, that the gospel is calculated to the wretched state 
of the sinner's mind, and that it is perfectly eligible to him in .that state ; 
yet that he cannot enjoy the blessing without the ^^c/W influence of the 
spirit, over and above wh^t the gospel, word contains ? 

I have heard this thing stated differently, but cannot perceive which 

way it mends the matter* It is as follows ^The cause why some 

persons eqjoy deliverance from guilt m the conscience, and partake of the 
salvation revealed in the gospel, is not in consequence of a more 
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Yca^liaesi vf misid to search the ScrtpttsreSy or of a more tra£bbiUty of 

^wll% to obey fhe gospel than others^ but because the Lord, in die course 

«r€ %ih providence, places them in such and such stations in life, and 

l>ringing them into such and such circumstances, which make audi 

l.xx%pressions on the mind, as brings them to a serious pause, and thereby 

&ve brought honestly to attend unto and search the Scriptures and to obey 

■tla« gospel. J5ut how does this mend the matter ?— For, according to 

t\tjs statement, it would seem, that all who are not fisvoured with those 

prrovidential circumstances will as certainty miss of the saliration spoken 

of, as though none such had been provided for^them ;' for no e^ed can 

take place without a cause ; so that If the cause be wanting, no ^e0 

can follow. 

To conclude— I have endeavoured to answer your questions in as few 
' words as I could : and now will ask you what you think of it ? Has 
the above way and manner of stating the doctrine a tendency to represent 
cither the gospel or its author in an amiable light } On the contrary, if» 
on account of any depravity, whether hereditary or self-contra6ted, the 
smnei cannot attend to the gospel id the manner and spirit he is called 
upon and commanded to do, and is to receive condemiution for not 
dmng it, is not such a representation little better than making the whole 
a mere farce ? And hath it not also a natural tendency to cause men lo 
become Atheists or Deists? lam verily of the opinion that it would 
not refle£t so much dishonour on the Deity, to say there is no God, as it 
is to represent him in such a light as ^ome do. 

1 am, however, very- far firom denying all divine communications and 
special influences on Ihe human mind ; for the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament shew that the Most ICgAhtxh, in a peculiar and special 
manner, called some unto himself to answer the designs of hb universal . 
providence and grace to mankind at large : what* 1 mean is, that it is 
not his usual and ordinary viray, for reasons already mentioned* ' 

To add no more, if yourself, or any other who may read the above* 
shall conceive that I have not represented persons and things in a just 
light, and will be kind enough to endeavour to point, out my errors and 
mistakes, they shall have the thanks of. 

Your very sincere firiendy Sec. 

WrSB£CH. 

W. F. 
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I^EADING over No. XLII. p. 232, of ymir ^lisceflany, I fouiic! m 
piece intilled, *• Thowghts on a Plttrafity of Ekkrs," by Mr. T., 
on which I beg leave to make a few obsfervatioiw. 

i am folly persuaded ki my own retnd, that Chrittbn assemblies, of 
churches, are perfectly distin^V from each other, aiu! independanr, as it 
testes either to do6irine or practice. Mr. 'i\ says certain dotibis Ukve 
risen lA hit mind spon a closer Tie w of the stihjec^K But what has fhtf 
dependence of independance of cliorcl^es on tach other to do with a 
phirality of elders > Surdy a plorality oi ciders may or may not exist 
tmom^ them, whether they are dependant or independant on each other* 

ft is true, the New Testament says not a word about the chmchti of ' 
Jemsalero, of Corinth, ©r of any otht?r great city ; and I thiftk the reasott 
is as plain as the observation is easy. That expression, *♦ the chardl - 
vhich -was at Jero*»alem," A^ts, riii. 1. is en)plia^ic» and deafly prnvea 
♦hat there wa» but one church there. 

It is gtiwitefl, that the members of this church were Ttry nttmcro«s, 
and that sometimes thef met piivately ; but that this was their stated 
condci^\ is denied. Sometimes they met puhlidy in the 'I'emple; and it 
was at a p«iblic meeting that three thousand were c^nretted. 1 think, 
fri^m the general history of the diurch at Jerusalem,' their meetings mostly 
were public, except when they were under a staW of ptrsecution j anli 
then it do6s not appear that they had any stated or regtdar mctiings, for 
the historian expressly says, " they nveiftaUscatteled '* 

Now surely a-c^imrch scattered thmugh persecution is not^ fit model 
to form others by. But ^^r. T. says, " They met in rt'tiredj(5/«f<?j— 1 
the upper rooms of houses.''' It is astonishing to me how Mr. ''J'. •* upon 
• dose view --of dte i^il^^c^*' ^ouUI »o mistake nouns singular for the 
plural number. The word church, it scenes, according to Iiim, ought 
to be understood chmches \ and the pluase ** an upper room," must 
mean ** wtire/IJiluces — upper rooms of hmsesJ" 

But Mr. T. makes another assertiot^ which I must take some notice of 
-— ** They lia<l not any plafce large enough to hold the whole body of 
Christians together." Does Mr. T. possess a perfe6t knowledge of all 
the buildings (at least as it respetb dimensions) standing in Jerusalem in 
the days of the apdStles ? If he does noi, how came he to make such an 
assertion.f' Bnt it seems as though Mr^T. could supply what iJie'Ncw 
Testament says not a word" about : if this is his general mode of 
argument, no wonder he has ** doabts rising in his mind.*' 



Eft nttght be aufficlent to notice, that the Assertton is txjtally unfoiindtd ; 

JtVi^c^ conseqtiently» the icifereaee like th^ propOiiuon irom which it U 

^raL'wn* But let ui investigate this matter a ]mle. We n re informed^ 

A^iist i. 13. * When they were coine in, they went imo- an upper 

Kooi|i, where absdtt both Peter, and James, and John," &a. The'wordi 

•* where aboile," are <Iescriptive, and wtrt lead us to discover wherit 

t.V&ts upper room wus simated. f aUo wouhl ot)serve that vnt^w, wj^er 

n^^m, is iu the iMMuinatfve case ; and atr it appears the historian ineant to 

cWscribe wliat upper room it was that the disciples raet together in, 90 it 

iivliowa,x3f consequence, that the article ought to be translated iu in 

tile/itutive sense, and instead of ** an upper room,** we should reiul 

*^ tJi£ u)»pffr rooi»»" ice, f^t it be also^ noted that St. Lake was. the 

xin^or oi the A(us of tl%e Apostles, and it is agreed tliat he wrote thii 

fxBOik after his Gospel. Now nothin*];' is more comifiofi, when aa author 

has w«ti«a oa any subjact^ and lie is ^nga^d in writing on anothA*r» 

<K acominu^onof fhe sat»e, and Ifa^ occasion to meniioa any thiti^ 

already described, to refer you to his 4irst pert^trmance for a particular 

description, lliis k tite case with f^ke; he had, in hiv Gospel^ 

expressly named the place where the apostles resortedafter the iscensioi^ 

qI Christ. Lulus xxiv. 52. 53. *' And th^y wi>r8hipped him, and 

neturued to jerusahMQ witli great joy, and wvre continually im th€ temJUt^ 

praising aadblefiung God.'* So^ whfm he is about to write the Acts of 

the Apostles^ he introtloceS his history by making mention of the 

a^ension of Christy with which fact he had concluded his Gospel : thu»- 

lie connects the history of C-luist and his apostles togcdier. 

In his Gospel he says, ** They returned to Jerusalem, and wer* 
eonttaoally im the TemfiU,' and in his history of the apostles, speaking 
«f the ttMie fact, he as expreasly says, ** They returaed to Jerusalem, and 
m'eni up ii>to th€ upper room, wlusre abode both l^eier, and James, and 
John," &C.5 consecfueotly tlw upper room wliere they resorted to praise 
God for the fulMmeut of his promises, was an upper room in the 
Temple. 

Withoiit going any further, I think it very prol>able that an upper 
room in this public building might be large enough to hold the whole 
church together, though they consk:$ted of some tlwusands. 

'But halving found the place of meeting, let us take a Utile notice ^ 
two or three actions said to be performed. ** These (the apostles) all 
continued with one accord, in prayer and supplication^ with the women^ 
•od Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren. And in thosQ 
day* (tliat is, the <kys after the ascension, while they were waiting for 
the spirit) Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and said, (the\ 
number of the names together were about an hundred and twenty) Men 
' 4nd brethren,** &c Acts, i. 14— 16. An hundred and twenty names 
fliakean upper room begin to look spacious. 

When they had considered what Peter bad said relative to the choice 
^ a witness for the resurrection of Christ, and chosen one for that 
purpose, and the day of Pentecost was fully come, the historian ii^fqrittt 
•8, «• They (the hundred and twenty) were all with one accord in one 
^ace.*^ s^d'as he^ gives not the least intimatioathai they hadcbangeif 



tbeir tltAiatiCMiy neither it it likely they should in so short i timer ^ ^ 
natviral xo conclude that the place where the disciples were with one 
fccord, wias the upper room just now described. Here <he promise of 
the descent of the spirit was fulhUed. ** Aiid they were all hUed with 
the holy ghost* and began to speak with other tongues* as the spirit ^ve 
them ttUa^cc*" See Acts, ii, i-— 4. 

Thift happened at a time when there were many forei^ Jews in 
Jerusalem f aud, having beard of this reiparkahle event, the multitude 
came together* and every man htard them speak iU the language of hi* 
own KuttoQ. Then Peter* embracing the opportunity* stood forA*. atic) , 
preached unto them that Jesus was the true Messiah : the consequence 
was* that three thousand were converted to the faith* were baptised, and' 
added unto the hundred and twenty, , ** And they continued stedlasHy 
in the apostles* doctrine and fellowship* and in breaking of bread* and 
i^ players.** And then* at tlxQ end of this first series of facts* the 
historian once more mentions* expressly* the Temple* as their. place4>f 
meeting. *' And. they* continuing daily with one f accord in the 
Temple breaking rt utur ow»9 ptferofy in the home the bread ^ they ate 
their food with gladness and singleness of heart." . 

As .^is translation it soo^thingdifierent from the common* it m»y be; 
necessary to say a word or two in its defence. The ujrprd ci»ar, id. our 
translation rendered k9we to h^uset in the margin at homct \ have simplfT 
rendered homt \ the word is in the accusative qase, therefore I have sai4 
the houscp This word seems to refer, not to ihe whole of thp building 
called the Temple* but to some one particular part of iw because the 
Temple is expressly mentioned in the former part of the verse. 

That^*r may wgnify a house f or, as we shpuldsay, a ^hambin.af ihe 
Teni^e^ Pr. Hammond has sufficiently proved in his annotation on 
Acts* i. 13. to which I refer. Luke might have used this word to save a 
repetition of (f^ Temple \ for by o<)c<7y we sometimes understand the 
Temple* as Matth. xxi. 13. ** My house shall be called the house of 
prayer*'* &c. See Luke, xl 51. 

But yet* as I think it has been proved, from Luke* xxjv. 59* 53. and 
Acts, ii. 46. that the upper room Acts, i. 13. was a room in, the Temple* 
so it is natural to conclude that Oixov signifies the same place. Here they 
might meet, without interrupting the Jews, or being interrupted by 
them in their daily devotions. 

^ From the whole I would remark, that the apostles did not go out to 
the multitude* but the multitude came to them; consequently the ' 
aposdes did not leave the place, where they hrst resprted, to preach to 
the multitude. I would also remark, that the multitude came together, 
consequently, they were not in separate classes. 

Hence it is demonstrated that the place was large enough to hold 
them al), though their number was so great as to allow of three thousand 
being converted. So again* when the church chose the seven detceos* 
the apostles called the multitude of the disciples unto them^— and this 
when their number was encreased. 

And now with respect to the apostles using the singular number when 
diey write to the disciples in a city, as for instance, •• The church at, 



3te*iilrf*»5'* And the p1«M-'wi»en'^bcyyTOt^'ty^^ Vlrho dWeU-ftji 

yyiJ V» ice»>-to,'**' the chureKe's iii^Gdlafiia/' ThieWasbri oiPlfiisdistindViott 

appean to me to rise oat *^ '^he? v*?f' rfature of the case; Thttre (fdiuTd ' 

l>4^ nd fUrcdiih^anienee ansirfg from the distance of member 'ivhvdif^elt 

i^ i^cilyy'l* prevent <h«t^roeefiti^ togfc'iher*: fbt'Tf SAffetektf JetTilttJcm 

fotatti^ani)^, a-per^oh eould^fralk from the remo't^t<]{i4trtjf that iSt^ 

to the place of meeting within an* hotir or two at ttio^. ' But \t was 

c|%iit^d^^r^ht \ii a province ; say, for instance, Galatia^ which appear^ 

fronrainap'I'lia^ bctoffe~me, to *Be between two and three hunHred 

miles long, and from eighty to an hundred broad. Now if the disciples 

in a province, meeting together oncea^week, must assembW in one place, 

it is likely tome would have fithl^iVg^ eh^' to do but to walk backwards 

and forwards, which is surely a veqfjunreasonable, if not an impossible 

pradlice. 

Hence at pibper distances, the s{)ostW^6rmed different assembfies for 

the conyensemcy of the'Whole; ^15€rt It d oe s n o t a p pea rthat thqe distinft 

assemblies had any authority over each other, either as it related to 

dodlrine or practice ; but if Mr. T. supposes they had, as appears from 

l^ebegisunng'ofhispiei^, t Wintl^khimto'sl^it:'- ' * ./ li 

* ' Hbn'X. inMimtes that tbdr^i^rMikit'erfe elder m one ateetnlbiyVupon 

iw]itehliv«nld>rettiark, thatas^here is iio ini{ad:jce of any o^e thiircli 

that met in separate ckises) 40: ^f^i^'A^^^ ittk6\xtiiW'iiaf chdi^^^i 

' had but one elder ^ but, <m <he contrary, when church officers arc 

menMoned, it <ls'alWays, 'I thin k, in the plural number, a nd as they sta nd 

f\i couii ei ffim wftB oit/ church yiB forlnsknce, the cliui'cli'at'Jerusalem 

/had its elders, A6h, xv. 2, 4, 6, 22. 

Ephesus was a famous city 6f lonia^ i province of Asia Minor ; here 
was a Christian church in which W4 ^^ 3 plurality of elders. A£ts, 

XX. 17. . ^^^ .^. 

Lycaonla, a provhice rff ^A^iA Mtn^r; heVe^feeins several churches 
were planted.' Paul and BarfTabuspfea'ched'at Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, 
and Antioch, cities of Lycaonia. We are also informed, ** When they 
had ordaixysd thcnj elders i ft e^ery ikur^h^ nu^^^^^^f^yGji.yfifh.fm\^^ 
^ey coipni ended them^Uj iheLordon w^oo^ they heiLe tied." ,^th^ 

' JRiHippi^'^a city m ihf province called JlAccdoiit^^ Ht:r^,akq.-;iffr ^^ 
a CbrlsiTan cHurch, and iht eUcrM oi it expTcsaJy iiueatloned PhU. \> t*,|* 

Kow, Tf we' ^IliI^ wgiif from the chjifches wbost^od^tn axe €:^prjts4ly 
meiiuoiied to ibQ^e who are not, (a^U Lqi^ijq^pt^/at^presenj, ;jcc ,tbe 
fittacy ot lucii a niode) the ititeten^ti w^f ha \)^\^ alJ^ tfif affscmti^ of 
ChifisuircsiiaS ^ pluralltj of <;lde|rB in ttjei^i^^, ^i'UU,r,fv>J)!eiS^ to.tlit^^i^ 
atf ending .the ad mi93f on of a plurality of dders in all the tbutches, I do 
not know of any ; perhaps Mr. T— nwy poiuKoui toe**^ in- his next*— ^ 

1 fully grant that we had better be rig lit than wrong in our opinions, 
let them be ever so trivial; and that party zieal and prejudice should be 
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to jroTed by ciB^ n^f^ in PV ii|Off^,;an4.t)b«t 9^ 'QipMii^mybaf^ 
jfe jomed .togcijipf in Ipvte. Bi»t Off ^cfipfiur^l pl^a k otr^iinlf .|h^ ^««t 
/^, ol^tiun $i|ch a i^i^r^otts fn<i if f^t^Kid#4 f P t>7 MU 
;, iconfe^I «?\awt se^ the ggrcci][^q^ of jjifc. T/* ^Vm >witb lh> 
jS^WW *W**^ b'** I **^ ^*^"' ^'*'® ^* bf W4U o^rfi|f4*f «l 
^ SHkyo^C Ikying, on ^ iiUG;r4U^af^csm4oiK of t|is lOtyirt lo,pM 4q» 
thc^ij<^M^qf*n|^ya9iw^dviBr|^^^ ...,;- 

, r , , V[£fS[MXmEmB OF MKIL SEUms. :■. 

SIR, ..,;.,,_ 

jijAVING soip[9 $il(H^ nppn my* «IW4 .«»cqrwl»g t^ conitpitovf 
jour y4t^le , Af if Ci^p«^y« js^ gt^^ n^e y9iM thQUijlilA on.illie kmriiiihi 

^ ' >^' ; ; ,i / AGQN&TAJgyKBABBI. 

mo- '^ .^ r ! ."• ' ^ ' ,. ' "/T"i\n ^t r »: ' - ■■ . ■'■ ' 'ff:'. ' ; m y^ ji!!? ni ' j i> 

^. i ; ' (^^miiofr ^ ' . 

rffi author of « jrfece In ydiir Misc^llaijjr, intitled" ^^ A Letter tp % 
^te^rof llumanLty at Cjlisgow/* VoL'lfl. p. a66, speaking ^f 
antichrist, says, ** NeedlteU^a Greek scholar that aatj signifi^ j^r, 
iihd thcrcforc/wQr/iJr tan only mean a pretended fnOT4^^r'&c.-T«p-. 
Tfiinking Ais OTcr'^ih ndf^ mind 1 rccdltefted I had hekrd )rbu ani others 
say, tlfiit akU sigxnfies^ ag^nsl^, I th6r^f6ri^'coneitideJ t^t oi\e of those 
Explanations musVW^bn^, an4 ^'1' am no ^r/cek schc^ar, I capoo^ 
d^t^itmin^lbr myself which is right ^rsha^ (herc^ore be obliged to ^oi^ 
tt^'la^ of your rdders to boiot out iU^^rue mining of that word. 
Ob]' ' iHu ^> -i-1-^- ^^]lAAtCV^, 

■ ■ f "■ ..I .^ a,ii.,. ini.d ■■.rri.g- -.fi igiiuri - i i iH ' ■» m 

,,,/.■, -.^ r ;..../..-'.' '. .<: r- ' '^f '...[ ' .'. ■■ ■ •' • 

..:;■,■-,. .', -j; ^'i;i inN ,/.... Jt;!; !jf»: • l- ■• < •• • • • ' 
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POETBY. 



^asOsistmitiis^iiiBt^^^gi^^ii^^^^^ 



PMPibkNci. 



W^^ thee T scelc, prpt^aing Pow'rl 

Bemy Tai^ wUlftsstUrdi. 
Ami may this consecrated hour 
With better Iiopes be fill'd. 

Trie pWers of thought thy love bestowed, 
To thefe my thoughts may soar ; 

Tliy mercy througli my h'fe h^ floWM, 
That mercy i adore. 

In each event of life, how clear 

Thy ruling hancfy see 5 
fech bresBTngJ to ihy souf more dear, 

BccacB^ eohfetf'd by ih^e» 

In every joy that croWn^ riy dayi, 

li^eif^ry pain' r bear. 
My heart sMl find dfelighl m pwise. 

Or ieek relief ibjJriiyer. 

When gladnesf wings my favoured hour. 
Thy love my thou|;hts sliall filj ; 

Re«ign'd, wheii stbttns of sorrow'lowV, 
My»6«shitf rtfeet'tKy^ill. ' 

My liftelf'^} ^iilBiiVa ti^i "' ' ' ' 

The lowering storm shall see; 
Mjr steadfast heai^'stiitlkhbi^^no fear, 

Wmfe^rflt^rteti^dtithiv>'*- ^ ' '' 



3^0. THE irKlV£B.SALlfT*S Mlf^l^LANY* 

A POE'TICAL DREAM, 

BEING 

A Idialocue - . 

BETWEEN THE HOSPITAL AND NEW JflAY BOUSE^ AT 
BIRMINGHAM. - . 

By MARK WILKS. 



A T close of day within a rural bow'r, 

1 sat me down to muse away^an hour \ 
But nightly silence^ so profoundly deep^ 
Soon luU*d my body into gentle sleep : 
And as 1 slept 1 dreamM I heard a noise ; 
Then looked around, and (to my gieat surprise) 
I saw the Hospital and Play House near. 
Both in profound discourse, which you shall h6ar. 

JibsriTAL. . ' 

Hail 1 Play House, Hail ! thee I congratulate ! 
Whilst I bemoan my .own bewilder' d state : 
Near sev'n long years were my foundations laid* 
Ere thine were dug, or ought about jlhe^? saidj • 
Yet Tve been long abandonM hitman thougl^t» 
Whilst thou in liaste art to perfedtion brought. 
Ah! truc's that saying, pertinent and just, ; 
The first are last, and hence the last are hrst. 

PLAY HOU§E. , 

Cease, Hospital! why should's^ ^ou.thus repine^ 

Though thou'rt negledted, *,tb no fault of mine : 

Thy use is hospitality, 1 know. 

Or thou'dst been finish* d,maoy ye^rs ago. . , ' 

My use, thou know'st, is diiferent from thinej 

In me the rich and opulent shall shine ^ 

Bui halt, and lam6, and blind must be thy guwl. 

And such who arc by sickness sore opprest. 

, HOSPITAI.; , : _ • 

'Tis true », mii^, is an hospitable door^ ^ . r y 
And shoiild stand op^n,|o, receive ^ gppr j , ♦. 
The rich from me can no advantage gain. 
Which causes me i|i s^cki;!^ tp rj^mjUOt . y I C 
;!^..; ' ..V. ' ;,.-.:. '' 

^ ,^.. ^ 'j*?; AT HOUSE, ,; j^,j]^. _,;^ . ; -. 

Well, stop awhile. Til now demand fj^ 4^?^/ 
^ ^ Shew me the man whoe'er got ought by me» 



XHft UKIVftKSAmT^S MISCELLANY, )$7. 

Ko good or profit can 'm me be found, 
My entertainmenti with expend abound. 

HOSPITAL. 

Fob! Epicureans value not expense. 
When .buying; trifles to amuse their-sense; 
But though I loudly their assistance crave. 
Yet I, alas ! can no assistance have ! 



PLAY HOI7SB. 

It must be wroDg» 1 do in conscience own, 
lliat such unkindness»houkl to thee be shewn | 
That thoa l^y Christians thus shou)d*st slighted bo^ 
Whilst Tm carei»*d aud crown*d with dignity. 

BOSPITAL. 
Christians,. Tt^tre ? is it not a shame. 
That they should e'er be honoured with the name? 
Could Christians in a Play House take such prid^ 
Whilst I in dormancy so loi^ abide ^ • 

PLAY HOUSE. 

Yes, Christiani can , pray do not go too far, 

I hope you do not think thej heathens are ? 

HOSPITAL. 

Indeed they are no better in my view. 
Or else they never could delight in you. 

PLAY BOUSft. 

Fanatie fool I that is a grand mistake^ 

The hcit of Cbnsdans should their ptoiMnn take. 

HOSPITAL. 

And so they do | but thou hast none to give $ 
I'heir pleasure is the needy to relieve. 

PLAY HOUSB*' 

If thafs the case, then Christians are but fen^. 

HOSPITAL^ 

Indeed, Theatre^ that I thiak is true^. 
Sure I this gloomy aspe6t should not wear, . 
If all were Christians Mr ho the name do bear. 

PLAX HOUSE. 

Well, belt so, ,1 will no.mprei^retend 
To Uke their par^ let this cQatQiuoa end. 



Etcli pioos miD^t Ottt g^itlty joMlt t^hiikie ; 
So I awoke, tedle, if Urbs a ^eili». 



ON THE DEATH OP A CBtLb. 



TTrrHY thus in haste, sweet hoy, so soon to go. 

And leave in.fttn^ thy . wee|>ing friends below f 
Some heaven^Toke, dfifr obje6^ of (Ht^rkri^r 
Caird bonce thy soillly lot dwtti id maltts i^W 
Saupee badst thottleairat the goidd ihHn Hl't<^lt»^^ *' 
Nor yet had d^uik the birttff eup of wve^ ^ 
When Heav*n ordain*d, no doubt for reasons wise^ 
T^y early sun shoulds^f; tio mttre to rbe, 
Tdl calVd to meet ifiy Sbti^Hr m th^sl^ii^ 
ShtrpwaftdktfCORfli^l Whi^Uioadid^dtistlttt; ^ 
Tho' 8fia|t( the peinody yef s6ve#e tbe p^ ^ 
Till Deatb,with pttty bk^M, Wraek hc^ftie tft^ dart, * 
And thus composed to rest thy throbbing heart* 
Say, little cherub, fo #e» fkin' wotfld know. 
Where dwvfis that csBe«iGe>b^ightf ^^-liidbhere beW» 
Gave animation to tihu^dnhil^^M,' 
And movM thy tongue to lisp the praise of God ?-~ 
Soft were thy manners^ ijrRiKftHou sojoum'd here> 
To lose thee thits^ cterfitotfe » frtendTf tear; ' 
ButHeaVnfremffa* ii%ht>s*e a rising stfortrt^ ^ 
And kindly has securM thy bark from harm. 
Thy angel face, — thiostf itffld-en^ginjg ways. 
Which when belteitf,-dltiiaddttnKimJ xiEtlse \^' 
That Ibiid««i6lttaettn ivhidfsuth'jot diS give j 
liong in the mem'ry of thy friends shall, live. 
Why, cruel Death, exM thy aWful pow'r. 
To crop <hi^ tfeftdfet- scattAfe^i^)^ fM/W 
Why notdirea thy^hafe where agfeatScfp^thr"' ' 
Implore deliverance, yet implore in vain ? — 
Perhaps the world, -^ftH it^ d^ftisite snares. 
Might hive dfcfea^<Wy!4hiEitrii^rcms»'care^'- -'••' ''' 
Who loster d thee, and with religious zeal. 
Did to Ihy mind GodVBadrfed ttiith reveal 
Let not us, worms, arraign tlie' w^ t>f Gcfdp 
But lowly bow, ffftd humbly feiss ilifc fod'i" 
For sorod wise' etid^ i!ie til gh coal mand' ii^as giv*rii 
To snatch thy yet a maimed soul to heav*n*^ 
While friends ihy abseil titf ifaoiinv with weeping^pj;^ 
, Thou, clad witlf gfel^, jbttt'stihe 'cKofr^Q^^^^ ' ; . 

In rap'trou? gSfigi^^UY^feA'kg tdVei'^*^^ *^" ^ " 
The task delightful of the saints above. 



May e?*ry thoughtless soul who hetrs» awake^ 
And from thy death an a wf til warning take; 
Nor idly waste that time By'heav'n designed 
In virtuMU ISnowledg^ t« improve tKe fliiQ<L 
To'those who rashly count on lengthcnM days. 
Thy sudden call a warning loud conveys ^ 
B^thhiks h says-^^* Tain fool, whoe'er thou he» 
Prepare! prepare! for soon though fiHbw nat.'* 
Fain would the muse her feeble aid extend* 
To comfb^t those who mouni a darting friend ! 
Wouldy if she could, a sovereign balm bestow» 
Tobfettl thek grief, ormitig»te tiietr wod. 
That sadred treasure in God^s word is hid ; 
All grief excessive, hi that word's forbid; 
It doernot break of nature's tie the thread, 
A Saviour wept, Vhen La2arns was dead !! 
Keep" fh<:k),"my friends, a Saviour** life in view* 
And gire^a Nature, only what's her due. 



J. H. 



A tfrWtEk TMOUGBT. 



TITHAT th69gh the sunwitbdnwiB hiaiiiy» 

And cloods bedim ths^sky^ 
YctMooshaU winter passaway% 
And'spring salule the ^e. .. 

But ah ! when wintry ageidrawf'Ot!^ 

A dreary scene's in store t- 
I^ife's sun, that warm'd the heart, is gone» 

And spring returps do mpie ! 

Then oh ! *befbre that sim goes dowa» 

And sets in cheerless nighf. 
Come* Wisdom, with tljy staixy crow% , 
And guide my steps aright* 

And thbu. Religion, heavenly ^ajdl 

Thy dtokest blessing bring 5 
Life then, though. sunk iyi winter's shade, 

. Shall Vrear the blobm 'of spring.. . 
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OK THE 

DEATH OF AN AMtAMLK WlEkr 



IVTY wife» my friend^ my gindct my all combin'di 

Lovely in pjerson* lovelier still in mind— 
Farev^ell i All these».£liza, sure thou wert. 
Else whence this wretched vacuum in my heart ? 
Yet I'll not grieve too much— *Eliza dead* . ' 
Shall bring dovra blessings on her husband*^ h<^: 
Kindling with hope like thine, blest saiiit j X\i rise^ 
And» strong in Christian faith» assert the skje^. 
Was thine a death indeed ? By Bouodle^ JU^V^ 
All but translated ^o the realms abov^ 
God reads the heart y he saw thou virast prepar*4» 
Through faith in Christ, to reap thy gn^t reward > 
And, ere a pang for us could well commence. 
In pity to thy feelings, snatched thee hence* - 
7*hen I will teach our children too to joio» 
And bless, in life ot desth, the will divhie. 
Frail mortahthat I am, I yet must feel. 
The hand that dealt the blow alone can heal. 
3ore struck, I bow ^ubausstve to my God, ; ' 
Alflidled, yet resigned, i kiss the rod, 
(Oh ! may the tears which now each othetchace, 
Not seem rebellious ta the throne. of Grace t ) . 
And ardent pray that this severe decree^ 
Mayfit me for ^mal bliss with thee i i 



EPITAPH ' >* 
Jg.r LAWJiEflCE STERNE. , . . 

/COLUMNS and labpur^d urps but vdnly shew 

An idle scene of detorated woe. ^ 
The sweet compaiuon ai\jd jhe friepd skKjcru?^ » ^ 
Need no mechanic help to force the tear : , . , 
In heartfelt numbers, never meant. to shine, 
'Twill flow eternal o*er a hearse like thine j • , " ' * 
'Twill flow whilst gentle goodness has one friend. 
Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend. '^ 




THE 



universalist's miscellany 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



w^ 



TE liave before observec^ that the air oo the tops of high mounttins 
is colder than on the surface of the earth. This has been ascribed 
by some philosophers to the igneous fluid, or elementary fire, being 
more rare in those elevated situations than on the plains. This fluid, 
they have supposed^ is rarefied above by the action of the air, and belOw 
it is condensed bf its owri proper weight. They have considered fire 
asaHuid in motion, the parts of which are separable, and which is 
rarefied when its velocity is accekrattxl. Thus they have invented aa 
hypothesis to dceount for this fa6l* 

But the celebrated Bouguer has demonstrated, by principles the most 
iimple, and moi^t universally adopted, that it is not necessary, in order 
to account fbr the diminution of heat on mountains, to have recourse to 
hypotheses that are at best but doubtful. H^ has shewn, that the heat 
of the sun, on the tops of the highest mountains, is as great as in th^ 
plains ; but that the ray« of the sun, falling obliquely upon the former, 
and continuing but a few hours in the day, are not refleired with the 
^me force as from the plains, where they fall mo^re pferpendicularly, and 
continiie much longer : to '\^ich he adds, that the fsicility with whidi 
the air moves around a mountain is greater than tiiat of the air in the 
plains, and consequently the greater cold of the air on mountains b 
easily and rationally thus accounted for. 

Philosophers have invented dift'erent instruments whereby to measifr* 
and determine the various properties of the air, and which serve for^ 
several useful purposes. The barometer serves to measure its weight, 
to t^ll when it is heavier, and when lighter. It is not necessary for us 
to describe this instrument 3 but by its means we can, with some 
. VOL. IV. 3 F 
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exai^ness^ detennine |hc weight x>£ th^air» and* of coasequcnc«f, tell 
beforehand the changes of the weather. Before hne dry weather the 
air 18 charged with a variety of vapours, which float in it uuseeo, 
and render it extiemely heavy; then the quickstlvej^ in the barometer 
irises. }x\ moist rainy weather the vapours are washed down, or there 
is not sufficient density in the asi for them to rise, fo that the air is then 
sensibly lighter; in this case the quicksilver is seen to fEdl. Our bodies 
also, especially those of persons afflid^ed with nervous complaints, seem 
to correspond with the changes of the weatheiP- glass; they are braced* 
strong, and vigorous with a large body of air upon them ; they are 
languid, relaxed, and feeble when the air is ligbt» and refuses to give 
our fit>res their proper tone. 

The thermometer is an instrument whereby to meastire the degrees 
of heat and cold in the air. By thb instrument also the various degrees 
of heat and cold are determined in all other fluids. 

The barometer is also serviceable id measuf'mg the height of 
inountains ; tor, as the higher we ascend from the surface of the earth 
fhe air becomes lighter, so the quicksilver in the barometer will descend 
in proportion. It is found to sink at the rate of the tenth part of aa 
inch for every ninety feet of perpendicular height ; so that in going 
up a mountain, if I find the quicksilver fallen an inch, I conclude that 
I have ascended near nine hundred feet. In this, indeed, there has 
l>^en some yariatiiou found ; but it is not our province to enter particularly 
ijitothis. 

But notwithstanding the general uses of the barometer, it is subjedl 
to mai)y irregularities, which no exactness of the instrument can 
jemedy, nor any theory account for. When high winds, blow* th^ 
quicksilver generally falls: it rises higher in cold weather than in warm, 
.and is usually higher at mornijig and evening than at mid-^y; and it 
^enurally desce^ids lower after rain than before it. There are also 
frequent changes in the air, without any sensible alteration in 4hc 
l^arometer. ^ • 

In order to determine the fa£i: of the elasticity of the air, the windgu9v 
Jias been invented. This is an instrument variously made ; but in aU 
its forms the principle is the same, which is, to compress a large quantity 
of air into a tube, in which there is an ivory ball, and then giving the 
compressed air free power to a6l, and drive the ball a$ diredted. Thus 
driven, the ball will pierce a thick board, and will be as fatal, ,at^smaU 
;4istances, as if driven with gunpowder. This instrument has be^ 
^assisted by heat^— which we know has tin power of expanding air tp 
an unkpown degr€t;-^by the ^id of which afo/ce has been given, tp thtp 
air-gun which gunpowder itself is not possessed of. 

The air-pump is an instrument contrived to exhaust the air from a 
vessel adapted to that purpose, called a receiveu By this instrument 
the air is so totally exhausted, that animals die almost immediately in the 
vacuum* and even vegetables languish, and sopii also die. Hence wQ 
areshev^n what are the bene^ts and ^fij^t^ pf air^ in supporting amu\d 
lifp, and promoting vegeiaW, i 
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* The digester is another ' instrument of very great power, and 
Sufficiently discovers the atniiarfng force of air, whet its elasticity is 
augmented by fife. A common tea-kettle, if it was strong enough, 
"With the spout closed up, and the lid put firmly down, would serve as 
a digester. But the proper histrument used for this purpose is a strong 
metal pot, with a lid to screw close on, so that, when down, no air can 
get in or go out : into this pot meat and bones are put, with a small 
quantity of water, and then the lid is screwed clqscs, a lighted lamp is 
put underneath, and, what is very extraordinary, yet equally true, in 
eight Or ten minutes, the whole mass, bones and all, are dissolved into a 
jelly — so great is the force and elasticity of th^ air contained within, 
Strug-gling to escape, and breaking in pieces all the substances with 
■which it is mixed. Care, however, must be taken not to heat this 
instrument too violetitly, for then the inclosed air would become 
irresistible, and burst the vessel with an explosion which might, jperhaps, 
be fatal. 

On the same principle as the foregoing does that culinary utensil ji6t 
-which is also called a digester : only this latter has a small vent in the 
lid, which, when the vessel is fully heated, the force of the air within 
lifts up, whereby the steam escapes : the power of this instrument is 
tonsequently mtich less than the other, but Sufficient, however, to 
^xtra6l all tlie marrow, and every nutritive juice from all the bones 
which are stewed in it. 'Such is the economical utility of this vessel, 
especially in these times of scarcity, that every prudent family, which' 
knows its service, will not be without one. 

There «re many other useful instruments made, which depend on 
the weight, the elasticity, or th • fluidity of the air, which do not come 
within the compass of our work — as our design is not to give an account 
cf the invfentions which curious men have made to determine the nature 
and properties of air, but a mere narrative of its efFed^s. The 
description of the'pUmp, the forcing pump, the fire engine, the steam 
engine, the syphon, and an hundred others, belong not to the naturalist, 
but to the experimental philosopher : the one gives an history of nature 
ias he finds she presents herself to him, and he draws the obvious 
picture : the other pursues her with close investigation, tortures her by 
experiments to give up her secrets, and measures her latent qualities 
with laborious precision. 

' Much more might, therefore, be said of the mechanical effed^s of air, 
and of the conjectures that have been made concerning the form of ittf 
parts; how 'some have supposed them to resemble little hoops coiled 
up in a spring ; others like fleeces of wool ; others that the parts are 
ctidued with a repulsive quality, by which, when squeezed together, 
they endeavour to fly off and recede from each other. 

' Wc have^lready noticed the disputes relative to the heiglit to which 
this body of air extends above us, concerning which we see there is no 
agreement. The disputes and conjectures of philosophers would 
furnish us with many other ideas -upon the same theme, as. How much 
of the air we breathy Uelementary, and not reducible to any other 
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8ul)«tance ? and, Qf what density would it become if continued ,dowv 
to tl\e centre of the earth } Then» by the help of fibres and a bold 
imagination, we might shew» that^ at the centTe|,it would :be rwenty 
thousand times heavier than its bulk in gold. By the same method we 
' /might also prove, that, when rahed to the a u^if ce of the atmosphere, it 
is millions of times purer than upon earth. But such speculations do 
not belong to natural history, and they have hi^^ftobeen but of little 
service to experimental philosophy* 

It may be of more service to remark something on the different 
degrees of salubrity in the atmosphere. The air on ihe tops of hills i^ 
generally mote salubrious than that \Q valiies. Dense air is more proper 
for respiration than such as is more rare, espedally for persons afflicbd 
with phth'isic or asthma -, yet the air on mountains* though much more 
rare, is more free from phlogistic vapours than that of vaUies and lower 
ground*. Hence it has been found, that people can live very -well on 
the tops of mQuntains, where the barometer sinka to£fteen or sis^teeu 
inches. 

M. de Saussure, in his journey on the Alps, having observed the air 
et the foot, *at the middle, and on the summits of various mountains^ 
observes, that the air of the very low plains seems to be less salubrious } 
that the air of the vei^ high mountains is neither very pure, nor, 
upon the whole, seems so ht for the lives of men, as tl^t of a certain 
height above the level of the sea, which he estimates to be about two 
or three hundred toises, that is about four hundred and ^r^ or six 
hundred and fifty yards. 

The air of a bed room has been examined at night, and in the 
morning after sleeping in it, and it has been generally found, that after 
sleeping in it, the air has been less pure than at any other tim e 
Hence appears the injury to hcaldi from very close chambers, curtains, 
and shutters. 

T|ie air of privies* even in calm weather, has not been found to b^ 
to much dephlogisucatedas might have been expe£ted from its 
disagreeabU smell. From this, and other observations, it has been 
concluded that the exhalations from human excrements are very little 
injurious, except when tbey become putrid, or proceed from a diseased 
body j in which case they greatly infedt the airv and very quickly too. 

Dr. Ingenhousz found by experiment that air at sea, and, in genera), 
air along the shpre, is purer, and fitter for animal life, than air on land. 
— — Hence, perliaps, ttie pvadliee of modem physician^ in sending 
consumptive persons to the coasts, or prescribing to them a voyage. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the experiments of philosophers, 
and all their conjedtures. Providence has given us air generally fit fojr 
respiration, and all the common purposes of life^ every whc^re, and at 
every season, and has allowed us a certain latitude, or power of living 
and being in health in qu;ilitrcs of air which diijfer to a considerable 
degree. We do not mean to deny the existence of certain kinds of 
noxious airs in some particular places, but only say, in general, that the 
air is good every where, and that the small existing difi'ei^ence;;! are QOt 
'o be tcaped so much us some people would make us beUeYe« 



S^vd it win be necessary for. us tp. take a fui;;thet view of the ^r.} apd 

v^e shall find by. inspedtipn, that the. fluid, in. which we breathe is.% 

from being a puce elementary substance. Air, such as we fio d i t, is 09^ 

of the most compounded, bodies in aU the compass of nature,.— rr:: 

P^osoj^er3 h^vc comi^red our atugu^ptjere as (Hjie l^rgje c|w,^ci^ 

vessel, in which an infinite Aumberof various operation;? are con^tau^ 

|>eTformi]^.. In it all th^ bodies of the ea^fth. are con^oually se^^diag 

tip a pjart of their substance by evaporation, to mix in thi&g^:eatal^mjt)4% 

ai^d to float awhile in com,m;0i3. Here minerals, from the lowest c^gptjb^ 

ascend in noxious or iu ws^rm v?ipours, to, mafee a part of .the ajen^^al 

naass: sej^ rivers, and. subterraneous springs, furnish their . coj^QUS 

supplies ; plants receive and return their sliare, and a^imals^ that, bjr 

li^fing upon,, consume this geperal store* are found to give it hack ii| 

^eater quantities wHen, they, xiie. Water may bp redui;ed to a fliiid 

^very. way resecubJing air, by. heat, which, by cold, becomes watei; 

again. Every thin^ vve see gives off its p^rts 10 the air, and has a little 

atmosphere of its own floating aroiipd it.. The rose is encomp;isse4 

wth^a sphere of its own odorous particles, w^hile the hemlock aqd ihq 

tiight-shadc infe£l the air with scents of a mor^ ungrateful natofe. The 

perfume of musk flies ofi'iii such abupdance, that the quantity remaining 

becomes sensibly lighter by the loss. A . thousaqcl^ substances tliat 

Escape our senses we k|ipw to be there: the powerful emanations o^ . 

the loac'#tone, the effluvia of eledkicity, the mys of light, and the 

insinuations of fire. Such are the various substances through wliich 

we move, iij which we breathe, and, which we ar.e constantly taking in 

at every pore, and returping again with imperceptible discharge. 

Tliis great solution, or mixture of earthly bodies, is co«riuually 
/ operating upon itself, which, some, have thought, is the cause cf its 
junceasing motion: but it operates m,ore visibly upon such gross substa^ice^ 
as are exposed ^o its influence, for scarce, any substance is found capable 
of resisting the corroding qualities of the air. The air, say tiie chemists, 
^s.a chaos, furnislied w.ith all kinds of .salts and menstr^ums, and 
therefore it is capable ,of jdissolving all kipds of bodies. 

It is well known that copper and iron are qui9kly covered and eat^ 
with rust; and that in the climates near the equator,, no art" can keep 
them cle^. In thpse countries thejr^trmpents, kniv^, and. keys that 
are kept in the pocket, are nevertheless .quickly incrusted j and tli^ 
great guns, with every precaution, after, a few years, become useless by 
excessive ru&j. Stones^ as being les§ hard, may be readily supposed to 
be more easily ^l^ble. The marbJe of which the nobJe monumtjijts of 
l^lian antiquity are composed, altho' in one of the finest climates in th«? 
world, nevertheless sh^w the impressions which have been made upop 
them by th^ air. In, many places they seem worm-eaten, and, in others^ 
^t?y appear crumbling into dust. , Gold alone s^ems to be exemp.te4 
from this general ^tate pf dissolution ; it is never found to contra<St 
fyst, though e^^ppsedto the; air ever so, long : the reason of this seems 
Jo be that sea salt,, wliif.h is tht only m^p^truum capable of adtifig upon 
and dis^olvinggold, is b.^ vei^ liulis mi?Sf^l?'ith the air j for salt being 
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a very fixed body, and not apt to volatilize and rise with heat, theifcr is 
but a small proportion of it in the atmosphere. In the elaboratoriei' 
^d shops, however, where salt is much used, and the air impregnated 
■with it, gold b found to rust as well aft other metals. 

Bodies of a softer nature arc obviously destroyed by the air. Mr. 
Boyle says, that silks brought to Jamaica, will, if there exposed to the 
air, rot even while they preserve their colour *, but if kept thtrefirom^ 
Aey retain both their strength and gloss The same happens in Brazil^ 
where their clothes, which are bla<;k, soon turn of an iron colour, 
though, in the shops, they preserve their proper hue. • 

In these tropical climates also, such are the putrescent qualities of the 
air, that "white sugar will sometimes be full of maggots. Drugi and 
plasters lose their virtue, and become verminous. In some places they 
are obliged to expose their sweetmeats by day to the sun, otherwise the 
night-air would quickly cause them tO putrify. On the contrary, in the 
cold ardlic regions, animal substances, during their winter, are never 
known to putrify j and meat may be kept many months without any . 
salt whatever. This experiment happily succeeded with eight ' 
Englishmen who were accidently left upon the inhospitable coasts of 
Greenland, at a place were seven Dutchmen had perished but a few 
years before; for killing some rein-deer for their subsistence, abdi 
having no salt to preserve the flesh, to their great surprize, they sooJ^^ 
found that it did not want any, as it remained sweet during th'feir eight 
months continuance upon that shore. ~ . ' 

These powers, with which air is endued over unorganized substances, 
are exerted in a still stronger manner over plants, animals of an inferior 
nature, and lastly, over man himself. Most of the beauty and luxuriance 
of vegetation, is well known to be derived from the benign influence 
of the air : and every plant seems to have its favourite climate, not less 
than its proper soil. The lower ranks of ani.iials also, seem formed for 
their respective climates, in which only they can live. Man alone seems 
the child of every climate, and capable of existing in all. However, 
this peculiar privilege does not exempt him from the influences of the 
air; he is as much subjed^ to its mahgnity, as the meanest inse6l or 
vegetable. 

With regard to plants, air is so absolutely necessary for their life and 
preservation, that they will not vegetate in an exhausted receiver. All 
plants have within them a quantity of air, which supports and igitates 
their juices. They are continually imbibing fresh nutriment from the 
air, to increase this store, and to supply the wants which they sustain 
frorn evaporation. When therefore, the external air is -drawn frem them, 
they are no longer able to subsist. Even that quantity of air which they 
before were possessed of, escapes through their pores mto the exhausted 
receiver ; and as this continues to be pumped away, they become languid, 
^row tlaccid, and die. However,* the plant or flower, thus ceasing to 
vegetate, is kept, by being secured from the external air, a much Ibfig'cr 
time sweet, than it would have continued, had it been openly exposed* 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ANSff'ER 
TO THE QUESTION 

OH THE 

DOCTRINE OF SATISFACTION FOR SIN. 



%EU PACE 375. 
SIR, 

'^^OUR corresponrlent /''F''*^ ^^s, «' Is the dodlrme of a divine 
satisfatUon given by Christ to the Father, a Scriptural dodlrine, or 
vre we to class it ainon|r the inventions of men?" I will say something 
in reply to this question j and should any of your readers suppose my 
thoughts on the subjedl to be erroneous, shall be glad to be led by tbem 
to better views thereof. 

We are no where told, in the Scriptures, that Christ gave to hb Father 
a divine satisfridlion for sinners ; nor is the word satisfaction ever applied^ 
by the writers of the New Tesiament, to the sufferings and death of 
J^hrist : if then the doctrine be scriptural, it must either arise from fadb 
stated in the scriptures, or be necessarily ioip'ied in other forms of 
expression used by the sacred writers j for if the doctrine of satisfa6iioa 
be not a necessary consequence of any fail recorded in Scripture, and be 
9U>t necessarily implied in any form of expression used there, I know not 
-what authority we have to call it a scriptural dodlrine. 

I am aware that things liave been stated as scriptural fadls which, If 
fcallyso, would render a divine satbfadHon to the Father absolutely- 
necessary, in order to the salvation of sinners ^ but it is denied that such 
things are saiptural, . and contended tliat fa6>s clearly stated in the 
Scriptures prove the do6irine of satisfadtion to be erroneous, 
f. The idea of Christ's giving the Father a satisfadtion for sinners^ 
proceeds on the supposition of some change having been produced in 
the disposition of God tow arda his creatures, through the interventiqn of 
|in^ though thisj^ perhaps, the advocates for this dodlriLe will not admits 
however strongly implied in their representation of the subject. Is it 
pot common for them to represent God as a being intiattd with wrath- 
agitated by furious passions — the subj^dl of reve^lg^;ful teelings and 
every vindictive principle ? and that nothing short of pouring out all 
Jiis wrath, venting all his fury, and glutting his utmost vengeance tipon 
Some one, either innocent or guilty, could possibly pacily, or give him 
satisfaction ? Could such a description of the father of mercies be 
admitted as just and scriptural, the dodtrine of satisfadlion would follow 
3S a natural consequence^ and we might say with the Poet, 
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Tbftt calm'd bU frowning facci 
ttat spnok^<l o'er the fltming throne. 
And tttia'dtikCwraUi to grace." 
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But such tlioughts of God can never agfec with what he hath rcTcaledo^ 
himself in the Scriptures. \Vh6 (that is not brmded by system) can hdp 
seeing that such ideas of God suppose him to be a changeable being, and 
subject to something Uke huitan passions : for K sin could change him^ 
who is love, to vindictif e fury, and if his venting that fury upon one who 
always did those things which pleased him, could appease and bring^ 
him back to the same losing disposition towards the real offenders as 
if tliey had never offended, it would not be true, which the Scriptures; 
possiiively assert, that he change not, that with him there is ao 
variableness, neither sliadow of turning j but a kind of omnipotence 
would be given to sin, by supposing that the commission of it coidd 
metamorphose the ever blessed, or happy* God of love and peace^ into 
» being Infinitely wrathful, ftirious, and vindictive, and that his beloved 
»©n's submitting to let him vent all his fury upon him, would restore 
him to what he was before. This would be a metamorphose more* 
extra^'agant than any of those invented by the htathen poets. , 

Theiiodtrine of the Father's wrathfulness, anidof^the son's pacifyhig' 
his wrath, contradicts v*fl.at the Scriptures assert, (i. e,) that the son ist 
the express image or delineation of what the Father b; for rt supposes a 
&e6t contrast ha their charadlers: the one wrathful, furious, and 
vindi£live ; the otl}cr loving, gehtle, and peaceful ; the one determined! 
fb shew no favour but on the ground of his first venting all his fiiry 5' 
the other submitting to become the vidlim of his displeasure, and let 
him exhatist alt his wrath upon him, fdr the sake of peace, and id 
reconcile him to his offending features. 

The idea of Christ* s giving a saiisfadiion to the Father, on behalf Off 
stnnefs, in order to his shewing them mercy, seenis to imply that the 
love and mercy of God to sinners are the effeOs of Christ's having died 
ior them ; but th?8 is the reverse of the Scripture statement : there it H 
j^si lively asserted that the gift of Christ, and his deaths dre the effee^ 
and highest demonstration^ of the love of Gdd to sixmers; ai^d that bit 
rich mercy arose froih his great love to us, even when we vvere dead in. 
tills ; not that it was the tffedt of some eq^valent which tit had receWed 
to dispose him to be merciful. I 

The gospel declares salvatibtl' to be of giface, or tha^ God bestows tt 
jB a fre6 fav6r j but if it bt besticjWed OH the ground of an e^ivalcnt 
first received by him, which 1 l?hitik the notion of Christ's satisfying 
thie Father supposes, I^see nbt ho W grdce can hia^e any thing" to do witli 
the bestbwment of salvation, at leSst so far as relates to the Father : for 
he Is on that supposition honestly and firily paid for it, conscquebtiy 
flifcre can be no favor in his bestowing what he has received a full 
^mpensation for, and tacitly, at lehst, bargained to icTiver. I intreat 
/flie advocates for the db£lrlne of saiisfawSlloh, to consider how they. 
<!fe'preciate the grade of Gcd, vvhicti'is come by Jlesu^ Christ, while they 
represent the Father 6i Itj^hts, who glVtftli tifilllibelrsdiy^ as a nicrcenary . 
being, who will have value received for all the blessings of salvatioA 
before he will dispense them ; ^r as a rdeniless despot, who will show 
no mercy, unless Ue be bought off &<ift the execution of his 
vengeaijce, . . 



Gad, bein^ absoVistely infi&it«t » titty dmnc p«f&£Bon and dl 
Messedncsi, can fill the whole unhcise with blettrngt^ wifbont the Icait 
vfimiDution of hit own £ubeis; bat can derive edrtatoge, qr reccrve 
addition, from no source whatever. The do6lrine of Christ*s satisfying 
the Father seems to carry with tt the idet of the Fmhec^s recstvin^ an 
icqnt^cnt forieTors* to b« afterwards bestowed : «vl» if sach. languagb 
be takes Itterally^ it implies that after receiving spdi eqsivmlent he miat 
possess something which he did not before possesi^ wbicb is sd»9ohitelf 
impossible. 

Thus it appears to me, that so ht from the dofbrme ol sttisSidiien 
necesiarily arising iirom facb stated ia the Scrtptuses,— the fiiQs plainly 
tiftted there prove that dodbriae to be errooeous. 

Let «s next examine whether the dodhine of Christ*s making 
satisfa^Bea £or sins to the Father, be necessari^ implied in any form of 
eBpresikn ssed by the sacrvd penmen. 

Those forms of expression which may be thought to come nearest the 
pointy are such as speak of Christ's bsying sinners* ol his purchasing 
tbe chuech, Sec. If such expressions be conchided to reUte to a 
tsanm^Hon between the Father and Christy and be construed in too rigid 
Imd literal a sense, without being compared with other parts ^f Set iptur% 
"Where the same» or similar, foims of expreinon eecur, they may bt 
supposed to imply the do^lrine ef satt8&6tion; but if it can be proved 
diey are no were used, by the secred writers^ to express a transe^io« 
between the Father and Christy and that they are frequently used in s 
Isgnradve sense, cheiH it wiH fallow ^urt the dodirine of ftUisfadlioa 
eferkves no snppoit firom them. 

- Wc read of die Father's giving various flings to Christ, even power 
•vera)] flesh, delivering all things to him, &c* but never of the Father*s 
selling him anf thing : yet dus must hove been the case had Chrkif 
bonght any th'mg of him. The Father ia represeitted as saying, Ask of 
BM^ and 1 win give thee the heathen for thine inhorttance, and the 
•ttermost parts ef the earth for thy possession ; but he is never spoken 
ef as saying. Offer me an adequate price, and I will sell thee the heathen^ 
Sec, We read of Christ's receiving various things of the Father, and of 
his performing various a6t8 towards the Father ; but never of his buying. 
Of even o&rtng to buy, any thing of him. Had Christ purchased sinners 
ef the Father, we should surely have read something about it nithe 
only book from which any certain informo^on on the subjc^ can be 
czpe£lcd : yet we never read in the Scripmres of hia purchasing us ol 
God, his baying us of him, bis ransoming us from God, redeeming ut 
horn him. Sec, but, on the contrary, vre read* that he died to bring m 
to God, of his redeeming us to God, See. All this must be very strange, 
if Christ gave a price by way of aoti^tdtioo to the Father, to induce him 
ID deliver us up. 

In the passages of Scripture where Christ is »id to buy sinners, &c. 

oel the least hint is dropped that a sort of mercantile transad^on b^ween 

lihe Father and the ,Son is hud m view 5 nor is there any thing j,in>the 

nature l>f the subjoin, the Utngnage of the text» the whole of the eontfxt*, 

VOL.IY. -^a. ; 
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or the Scriptures in general, that appears to roe to authorize, or eTeh to 
be capable of admitting, such an idea. Hence I conclude, that Christ 
did not purchase sinners of the Father, by giving him a satisfaction for 
tiiem. 

He must have been a very superficial reader of the Scriptures, who 
has not observed that vrords there, as well as in other virritings, and in 
common life, are frequently used in a figurative sense, and that if always 
rigidly construed in the literal sense, great absurdities woukibe involved. 

This I think to be the case with respedt to the words boaght, 
purchase, 8cc as applied to what Christ has done for siimers. If we 
will take them in the most literal sense, we ought to find some one of 
whom he bought sinners, and something which he gave as an equivalent 
into the hands of him of whom he bought them. I liave already proved 
that Christ did not buy them of the father. Of whom tlien did he buy 
them > There was a time when it was supposed be bought them of the 
devil ; but I should suppose so absurd an idea cannot now find credit 
with any serious person. If he bought them of neither God, nor the 
devil, of whom could he buy them ? If we be determined to exphdn 
such phrases in the most literal sense, the difficulty is insuperable; l)ut 
if we take them in a figurative sense, the diSiculty is no more. Mankind 
had subjected" themselves to sin, guilt, misery, and destruction ; the 
Father sent his son to be the Saviour of the viorid, gave him 
commandment to do every thing necessary to be done for their Salvation, 
even to lay down his life : Christ, in tUe pursuance of the great work 
which he had undertaken, passed through a state of humiliation and 
and suffering, and died the death of the cross. Christ therefore did the 
will of the Father at the expense of his ovwi life. To manifest the love 
of God to sinners he sacrificed himself. He opened the v\ray for the 
recovery of a guilty world, from sin and its effects, by dying the most 
painful and ignominious death. Hence it was at the price of his own 
life he redeemed us to God. Now, as it was by his death he opened 
the way for our recovery,' he b said to have bought us, not because he 
gave an equivalent to some one for us; but because it cost him his life 
to effect ouf deliverance. ^ 

. The same, or similar, forms of expression frequently occur in the Old 
Testament, and are admitted on all sides to be used figuratively. Deut. 
xxxii. 6. Israel is reminded that Jehovah bought them ; but of whom 
did he buy them ? who does not see that the expression is figurative, 
and refers to his bringing them out of Egypt with a mighty arm? Is9. 
xliii. 3- it is said, *' I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for 
thee. But to whom did he give the oations to induce them to deliver 
up his people ? Do not all admit that the language is figuraitive, and 
refers to God*s judgments upon those nations being the me^ns of Israeli 
deliverance? Pro. xxi. i8. We are told, " The wicked sh^U be a 
ransom for the righteous ;" but who ever supposed the wicked were to 
be given to make satiisfaciion for the riglvteous ? So we read of htyh^ 
the truth ; of the people having sold themselves for nought^ and thai 
they should be redeemed wiOiout money ; of ^img without money^ 
mnd without price, ^e. Who does not see tliat all such fptms of 
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cxpressioii are flgtt^ative^ And why should we not construe them In 
the tame manner when applied to what Christ has dotie for our 
<ieltverance from sin and its effects ? 

Thus it appears to me that, if we do not run away with mere sounds, 
l>ut compare spiritual things with spiritual when we read of Christ*! 
buying us, we shall not conclude that he guve an equivalent, or 
satisfaction to God for us. 

If this letter be thought worthy of a place in your Miscellany, I 
intend to contiiiue thesubject in another on the doctrine of Atonement 
and Reconciliation. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

WISBECH. Yours, &c. 

R. WRIGHT. 



riNDICAriON 

OP THB 

LETTERS FROM rUE WORLD OF SPIRITS. 



TO MR. W. STEVENS. 

SEE PAGE 374. 
DEAR^IR, 

'Y^HEN I sent the Letters from the World of Spirits for insertion ia 
the Universalist's Miscellany^ I little thought that any one of my 
sentiments, however fanciful, would have been deemed of sufficient 
importance, or so repugnant to the letter of Scripture, as to become the 
subjedt of critical animadversion. Had I been aware of the probability 
that I might thereby have drawn upon myself the censures of any reader 
of this excellent publication, I shoald, perhaps, after having exposed my 
folly to a few friends, who had no more discernment than to bestow tlie 
tribute of applause upon my fanciful performance, I sliould, perhaps, 
after this small shew of vanity, have contented myself with throwing 
the obnoxious letters into some corner of my desk, there to have awaited 
the resurrediion of futurity, when some severe examiner, like yourself, 
might pass judgment of cOndeifination, and execute the sentence of 
burning upon the heterodox papers. But alas I I v^as not so fortunate 
as to consult the dod^rine of consequences! I courted publicity, and 
have thereby drawn myself iiito a controversy, for which T have little 
time, and les^ inclination. 

However, Sir, as you have been pleased to give me a formal 
challettgje, although I may enter the lists with some kind of relu6lance, I 
sh^ll not altogether decline the combat. But with what hopes of success 
can I exped, to engage an antagonist who claims the vidlory before his 
opponent has notice of the commencement of hostilities^ and i$ 
^onseiquently unprepared for defence ? 
Z02 
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Yoa sty in the oMichtdiog psurt of your letter* p. 575. ** Thxa, Sir, 
I trust I have proTed it is yon tet make the mistake, and that tt^ 
(meaning disembodied spirits) may m9t taki chttrgeof, sttrnundt amd 
JiTMeAwrfritudiin tkehodjf,'" Yom^ undoubtedly, may believe. Sir, 
that you have proved the absurdity of some of my sentimenu respecting 
the state of the dead, aud the justness and propriety of your omth 
observations thereon; but it is possible that aotae other folks may 
require more t u bstanii a l evidence of the fad^ be£ore^A^ believe Uiat 
yoii have done so. 

You declare that the sentiment you are about to coiitrovert pervadcSi 
both my letters, and is as follows : " That mankind, when they depart 
this life, are permitted \o grovel in our atmosphere, to take cogoizosce 
Qf the condud of the inhabitants of this earth.** It is most true, that 
my letters contain tentimnm aomewhat simtiar to that you describe % 
they certainly profess the belief that disembodied spirits do sometimes 
visit our atmosphere, and ate not allc^ether unmindful of their friends 
in the body; but the idea of their being permitted to ^r^i/^/ either in 
this, or in the atmosphere of any other planet, originates entirely with 
yourself, and should not be charged tp the account of the writer of tho^e 
letters which gave birth to your animadversions. 

The grovetUng suite is more applicable to your hypothesis than to 
mne^ since you believe l>wwen to bcfome ciroumscribed place, where 
departed souls reside, and pass away their time in unserviceable 
quiescence, like groups of uointelUgent and tsber-sided Mussulmen in 
a hot climate— But my belief, as you well know, is very dilFeient — 
And indeed, when I cootemplaie the wonderful ability and activity 4>f 
mind, — when I rcflc£l on the nature of that immorul principle, tliat 
•* divinity that stirs within me,'* how can I suppose, after disencumbered 
of the clogs and fetters of morulity, but trhat it will attain higher 
perfedUon in its true nature, andadi with increased energy and redoubled 
activity ? Even now, counteracted and impeded as it is by its earthly 
companion, my mind travels through tlie immensity of ^pace with the 
rapidity of lightning* Sometimes it accompanies the curious and 
intrepid traveller— it examines the curiosities which aowd the shores of 
the Nile— navigates the Arabian Gulph — crosses trackless deserts— 
visits Abyssmia with Bruce — the kingdom of Dar-Fur with Brown— 
and beholds, with Mungo Park, the wide stream of the majestic Niger 
pursue its eastern course to meet the chariot of the rising sun— it 
outstrips the embassies of Macartney and Symes, and, unretarded by 
the tediousness of Chinese gravelling, or by stemming the torrent of the 
great Irrawaddy, visits the famed city of Fekin, and the more modern^ 
though not less splendid structures of Ummerapoera — it sometimes, 
with the hardy and indefsitigable mariner, ski^ns over the surface of the 
great waters, 

•* From rtgloni where Fenrriab biUowt roftr 
To ttei bl«k CM0U of «aMiffe Ute^er ; 
..^_: fftn«tereJ]MBMKiM,{tfi<lc«r4iUnfMM 

aioopi Mr proud Acck bcncaUi tyiiBate chlini» i. 



TJ» l)iaVUUALIiir*A MMS^U^LAMY^ 4ti 



T« «lMf« tbt MfaflMH» lard b/ •drtiK tM«b 
AXlsntk tad pMific MM divides* .« 



Sooietimet, beyond thtt ^qiim] splKre» ^ 

<* Itvlligi ftt tray te diitant woHda «f n^M, 
aagr«Dd tke tetlMK ken wf Henekdl% ilfht, 
▲Ii|^ where other peopled pUoett ibine, 

And cMitcmplatei MflM nobkrracc dhrloe t*** 



Retreating to Temote a^et of antiquityt it preientt pait transaCHoos to 
^he view — it <liTes info the teeming womb of futarJty, teei the Imppf 
f uliHment of promise! yet uoaccompliahed, dtscofert a new coder o£ 
things arise outt of the present seeming chaotic confusion^ -views ^e 
entire subjection and complete restoration of aH lapsed inteUtgenceSy 
when Christ 'shalt deliver «p the kiogdom to the Father, wKen he fkall 
reign, whose right ix is, and whenOod shall be afl in all. 
' And shall one pertioilar spot in the oniTerse cootfitte this a^jk^ 
J^incfjkkf th'is mittrft this s^rttf this smi, this i0u^e 9/ JlmigJity God, 
after it regains its liberty ? impossible I But aH fhi^ you maf exclaim* 
hfaxcifui stntinunt^ and the vagaries of a wild «nd bewildet^ 
imagination. Be it so. I will nqw venture with you on sacffed gitoond; 
I will now eome to the law and to the testimony. 

You first quote Solomon, Eccles. ix. 5. as milils(ttng against my 
hypothesis. But give ae leave to aay» Sic, that his aocovnt of the Itate 
of the dead, is a very gloomy and melancholy one indeed, and since 
<* Hfe and immortality hath been brought to light through the gespe],"* 
such as no Christian ought to subscribe to. It frvours the oomfortlest 
do6hine of annih lation moire than thatt of any other system. In chap. 
Hi. 18 21. man is compared to a beast; and the only distinguishable 
difference between them is, that the soul of the one goeth upward, and 
that of the other goeth downwards ; and from all that is written on the 
subjed^ of departed aouls in this celebrated book of Eecksiastes, it may 
not be unfiur to coaelude, that thk rs^w/ Jnft^etw of ihret hundred 
•wives and seven hmtdred tBiuMnes had much more knowledge cijle$k 
than of sprjt, I therefore take the liberty to reject his eyidence 
altogether. 

You next introduce the consolatory promise of our Saviour to the 
dying thie£ I reverence that testimony* and most chearfuHy acknowlege 
that ** a greater than Solomon is here;** but whilst I admit that ^0 
belief of estate of happiness and misery may be doducable iherefrom* 
1 do not allow vrith you that l}ie passage miUtates against my hypothesis* 
and that the departed sonls of ^e righleoiis shall ^ into a phice of 
confinemeDt and ai umborons ioadtivisy^ 

I cannot abc^hcr withhold my as^nt from the ptopriety of yoor 
remaiki on<Hdi. i. 14. reapecdfig tho mission of the angels* and the 
justness of your leasooing on Mark* uL 25. aind on Laike* xx. 35* 36. 
£or it ts fMstUe that our Saviour* in the two last mentioned passages. 



* Palconer^s Shipwreck. t UQiversatisfs JMiicellany* voL ii. p. if S^ 
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principally intended tof force upon the minds of the Sadduce^ not only 
the belief of a future state, but the spiritual nature of it. However, I 
cannot conclude that the subjedt vftll Dot admit of more exteu^re 
latitude, or that our Satiour's observatioos tbereob warrant you io 
pronouncing the sentiment I hold respe6ting the state of departed 
fouls '* to be a fanciful notion, and by no means warranted by the 
authority of revelation.'* 

I shall now take some notice of the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, which you represent as militating against the sutye£^ of your 
tniu^dversions ; and indeed, to a superficial observer, and one who 
places much reliance on human expositions and the comments of 
fallible men, the passage of Scripture 1 allude to might appear to rise 
in formidable hostility against the sentiment I avow : however, it must 
first be determined whether this parable should be understood in a 
literal or in a figurative sense. If it l>e supposed to have a literal 
meaning, it certainly favours not only the locality of both heaven and 
hell, but the eternhj of sufferings If you admit of its bearing a literal 
constru6iio;i, through what mazes of difficulty will you have to 
penetrate, and what mountains of ab&urdity will you have either to cut 
through or to climb over ? How could Father Abraham have heard the 
petition of his supplicant so far oft? And what a keen and penetrating 
eye must the wretched sufierer have been provided ^ith, to have seen 
Lazarus in the mansions of the blessed } For, according to the absurd 
notions of the Jews, who placed hell in the centre of the earih, and, 
believed it to have been situated under waters and momUains, ai>d who 
acknowledged three heavens 5 first, the aerial heavens, where the birds 
fly, winds blow, and the showers are formed ; secondly, the heaven or 
firmament, which they supposed to have been a solid and extended 
vault, where the stars are disposed^ and thirdly, the third heaven, or 
heaven of heavens, the place of God's residence, the dwelling of 
angels and blessed spiriis-r-I gay, according to diese absurd notions, 
which should ever accompany the litcml meaning of the parable, how 
was it possible for tlie poor condemned spirit, thus shut up in the prison 
of hell, to have witnessed the happiness, and beheld the occupiers of 
heaven? i 

But let us rejedt the literal meaning altogether, and consider the 
parable in a figurative point of view, alt difficulties immediately rani&h, 
and no absurdities can possibly obstrudl that instru(^Uon which otu 
Saviour meant to convey — He, divine instrud^orl did not come to 
improve men in the wisdom of this wotld— 'he did not come to ^st 
people juster notions of the universe, or to teach theiQ astronomy or 
the use of the globes— he came, all compassionate as he was, to seek 
and to save such as were lost-^he came to instru6l the ignorant,- to 
relieve the mtscia&le^ and to heal the dt8eased««4ie came-toreprove the 
wicked and the proud, to commiserate the unfortimate, to publish the 
glad tidings of his ever blessed gospel to the poor, and to those who 
were ready tO perish— he came, like his own good Samantao, to 
administer relief to the weary and wounded traveller of this world, 
^hile the overbearing and regular clergy of that clay, deaf to the calls 
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of humabtty, and regardless of their proper duty* passed by on the other 

^Ide. He did not enter into nice speculations — ^lie did not controvert 

faUse systems and preconceived notions* however absurd they might 

bave been* except when such systems and such notions happened to 

elash with that pure morality which he taught and pra6lised* and those 

pure and simple ideas of the way of salvation, and of the nature of 

Deity which he inculcated, or unless they proved inimical to the 

spirituality of that worship which Jesus recommended, and^which God 

-requh-es. And in the parable under consideration, we find him, in 

compassion to their limited understandings, give way to the confined 

ideas which the Jew» had of the invisible world, and thereby pointing 

out to them the certainty of a future state of rewards and punishments ; 

mid that the merciless rich man, who shutteth up his bowels of 

compassion, and does not evinte his love to God by loving his 

neighbour, and relieving the necessities, and administering to the wants 

of his indigent brethren in this life, shall, in the tifxt, most assuredly 

meet with that just proportion of punishment due to crimes of such 

magnitude : whilst, on the other hand, the virtuous and suffering poor 

man, who in vain solicited assistance /rom the proud and cruel of this 

world, shall, in the next-y be as mucli exalted, as the other is debased; 

or, in the language of the parable, ** one shall be comforted while the 

other is tormented.'* 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to prove that the passages of Scripture 
you have quoted do neither establbh your system nor discountenance 
my hypothesis^ and more than that I am not solicitous to prove ; how 
hr I have succeeded let others determine. 

I have now to apologize to our friend the Editor of this valuable 
miscellany for the prolixity of my letter, and to assure you, that, 
notwithstanding our apparent hostility of sentiment, I remain, in the 
bonds of peace, and in the love of the truth. 

Yours respe6^fully, 
BATH. S. WHITCHURCH. 



LEftER FI. 
TO MR. A. FULLER^ 

CONTAINIKD 

SOME REMARKS ON HIS NEGLECT OF THE SUBJECTi 

ALSO, AN ANS1VER 

TO THE FIRST PART OF HIS FOURTH LETTER. 



npHE want of. health, with a variety of other circumstancjBS, have 
/ yt^^ito preyented my attention to your fourth and followin|^ 
letters. 



41« 

' In tfie dos^ of my last T engaged to ihew nrherehi yon haire, as yet, 
heeo igooranf of the aubje^ in dsbtte^ or at least bave not attended to 
it, in any tkiag- yos iMve yet written. 

lb my first and second letters to yo«, though I cKd sot tiien draw etit 
llie heads of the cootrotversy in a: fDimal manner into proportions yet I 
Stated that the sub§c6t coosbted of the foBowtng pans.— 

|. The words conne6)ed in Scripture with future puni^meot, as 
Mernid, everhsling, ewf and ever, &c. which f conceive do not conrey 
ibt idea of endless duration. See U. M. "So, L p» 5. 

n. The declarations and promises in the Scripture^ whidi I conceiiP« 
do ODOTey the idea of an Untversal Restitution. U. M. No. I. p. ^, 

III. That the wlwle revealed oeeommy of God towards fiUen ment- 
is mediatorialy in Christ }esus : and that it ts contained within the ages. 
•f Christ*s kingdom, which, itself shall come. to an end. U. M. No. JL 

p. fO-^tl. 

IV. That the Saiplnre charaflet of God ise3ipress]y agamst the 
Jb^hrine of endless misery. U. M. No. 11. p. 44. 

How yon have, asjrff attended to any of these, a perusal of whot 
you have written will shew. 

Your letter in the Evangelical Magazine for September, 179.5, **** 
sot the smallest reference to cither of them. IVts made me observe^ v 
in my ftrst letter to you, that the inquiry is not ivhethei endless JmnisJtmeMi 
f$ in itself j mi orn^t^bmt n^ktther €sd Aas, ^bry vkere in Ai$ vctfd, 
tkreateneid any desmju^n of sinners with ii, I invited you then to come 
t» the proof of that point, which, as you have not done, your questions^ 
though enforced and re-enforced, have nothing to do with the subject. I 
0Mght therefore lunne justly been excused from any attention to them, as 
they left the grounds of the controversy untouched. For, how impropef " 
is it to talk about xhejnstke of a punishment, befcre we have enqubed 
what that punishment is ; te talk of the geniws of a do^irine before w# 
have enquired about its truth y — and to represent a man as a coadjutor of 
Satan in his labours, while, for all that yet appears to the contrary, he 
may be doing the witt of God t ^ 

In your first letter in U, M. No. XXXII. you just notice the word 
everlasting, but say little more than that no force of language can stand 
before my mode of criticising upon. it. P. 232^ 

Your second letter, No. XXXIII. exhibits hardly any thing but your 
own mistake about annihilaiion: 

Your tlnrd, in No. XXXIX. is taken up with a re- enforcement of 
your former questions, or other trivial matter, equally distant from the 
subje£l. And then you coetclnde by saying ]t have not yet answered' 
what you have w rUten l!l 

You begin your fourth letter by saying, that you have not yet'stated 
your grounds of belief for the do61rine of endless punishment. I have 
above proved that you have not yet opposed the grounds of the Universal 
Dodtrine, and you now confess that you have not yet stated the grounds 
of its opposite. WKat then have you been doing. Sir, in all your formfr 
Strterj> If appears that nothing hat yet been done by you to any 
purpose. ^ r . ,• 
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I am btppy* howttttf nt any rate to get job to a point. You now state 
the principal grounds of your own belief. Let these be examined. In 
doing wtuch yon reckon, ** jf// ifmse passages of Scripure which 
describe the future states of tnen in*c9n[rastt No. XXXIX. p. 99. 

Httre you bring forward a great number of Scripture* : you consider 
these passages at designed to express^ THE final states of men.*' 
but why so ? There is no one passage of all which you have quoted 
that expresses this : of which, indeed, you seem conscious; for instead of 
resting this conclusion upon any positive testimony of these Scriptures, 
you are forced to have recourse to inferential reasoning, and that also 
upon grounds tlut will by ne menu be granted; for, 

I St. You say, the state of the righteous, which is all along opposed to 
that of the wicked, b allowed to be final : and if*the other were not the 
same, it would not have been, in such a variety of forms, contrasted with 
k; for- it, would not be a contrast.*' Here you have taken two things 
for granted Which I think you otight to have proved, t^/'z. that the state 
of the righteous, aS expressed by these Scriptures, is final: and that if the 
statd of the wicked be not final, it would not be contrasted with that of 
the righteous. If the former of these assumptions be ever so true, yet 
you ought not lo4iave thus reasoned upon it till you had proved its truth, 
because it is one of the disputable things between us. I long ago 
observed that there will arrive a period when the mediatorial reign of 
Christ will end, according to i Cor. xv. 14 — 28. If the mediation of 
Christ will end, it is reasonable to Suppose that the rewards and 
punishments of men, to apportion which will be a part of his mediation, 
will end also. 

Ypu could not, therefore, bnt know that the final state of -the righteous 
was not, by me, alk>wed to be expressed in any of the passages which 
you have quoted^ that stomd opposed to the state of the v^icked, as I. 
consider that all rewards and punishments belong to Christ*s kingdom.. 
Therefore, you should not have brought forward this argument till 
you had shewn, or at least, had attempted to have shewn, that I was 
mistaken in my idea of the foundation and duration of future rewards 
and punishments. Again, how does it appear that, •* If the state of 
the wicked were iu)t final, it would not have been, in such a variety of. 
forms contrasted with that of the righteous ;** you say " because it 
would not be a contrast ** I understand you as meaning that there can 
be no contrast formed betwixt things which are not of equal duration ; 
for this reason—because there cannot I 1 confess I am neither satisfied 
with the assertion, nor with the doughty reason by which it Is supported; 
but it is no ptrt of my btBiness to dispute either of them, as my argument 
docs not require it. For I contend that the state of the righteous, as 
expressed in contrast with that of the wicked, is not finak and it may 
appear, upon further examination, that the state of the'wicked may not 
be filial nt^her. Whether the final state of the righteous, may not be 
elsewere expressed, and taught on other grounds, I shall conbider 
hereafter. 
VOL. IV. . ' 3H 



** I tblnk it ta be woohy of .wlsfiom iuelf lo majLaaA^t^MMiM betirrf xf 
ft very shcxt periad iiod a Mery loDg dmr^ugoyt^vigji i^ither shQqJd bf 
«n41e^. What w-in^e 19411 Uut wQ«k)d qndiire a ioo9)epV» t^conv^nieocd 
for the sake of a great advaDUi|;^ il^tj^cabptild derive from iw^s^d tli^H 
should endure for many year;^ ? Audmig^t hf not say .wid> gceat 
propriety. The p^lo aiid in^o^venieo^e that I ^U endure U but for 9 
moment » but the advantagt shall be ptermapeiu a^ long that I shall 
derive from it." And to me it appears that the Scriptures have done this^ 
particularly 2 Cor. iv. 17, i8, Hexe the apostle says, •• Our light 
fdlidtion, which is but for a moment* vorketh for u& a ^ir n^re 
exceeding and eternal /. /• mwioMt weight of gkwy \ whij^ we look 
not at the things which arc «een, but at th<e ^jiogs which arp not geen : 
for the things which ar^ seen are temporal ^ but the things which are 
uot seen are eternal/* i. e, aioffiou, Here is a leontr^st betwixt/tf^^r^i 
and aiott^oH things* and yet that the apostlp did not^^nsider either of 
them as eternal (as our commpn tran^lat^ £i4*^y rf 4d#rs it) jis evid^t ; 
because in verse ^7* he say&» th» glory which our light alEi^tion in the 
cause of Christ ^orketh fo^ bs, is a ii^lory €K<^€(U»g mofm» to an. 
excess. .. .' 

£very proper judge who re^ds this^ must knew; that I have oto^y gifen 
the genuine .meaning of xod* vmif&^9 ik V9lf|9»^nf. in this rendertDg*. 
Here then is an instance in point to sh«w tl)4t a contract is draw^^ 
betwixt two things, of difterent duration indeed^ but ijjei&ei of the!i> 
4Urnai: ibr if the amnion glory be eternal* how can that which our light 
atflictiou workeih for us tixcettd it ao Tery far as Paul a^m6 it U^ 
do? 

2d. You go on to say, that all these pisaages are totally silent as to 
any other state following tliat oi destruction* damnation, &c. And ypu 
infer, tlvit if any state is to follow theie, \\>,n Strange that we have ao, 
tntiuation of it in any of the passages which you have quoted, and that 
if the puni;>huient tlnreatened to ungodly, men had been only a- purgation 
or temporal correction, we might havp <;xpedt^d that something like 
this would have been intimated. It is sup|>osed, say yp% that some 
who are upon the right fount^ation. mfty yet b.uild upon it wood, h^y, 
and stubble, aitd that the party; shall suffer lo^s; but he himself shaJl he 
$avi;d, though it be as by fue. Now ff the Doctrine of Universal 
Salvation were true, we might expedi^Sjonie such account of all lapsed 
intelligencies, when their future state is described: but iM>tlM^g like it 
occurs in any of tl\e foregoing passages* npr ii^ agy others. 
In answer to all which 1 reu^ark, 

—First, That you are talking against tfniYersi^l $ai%uUioff^ wliiJe 
I am defending Universal RjsUoiWi^ff* These are ceitMuly very 
. distinguiahable things, and I do not, jaor erer di(), bdUeve ^e former f 
but fo*^ the iitter 1 contend as f^ Scriptural truth, 

I will not say that it is with design* and.cqntrary to known fa£is* that 
f ou represent me as an advocate of Ui>ivers^ Salvationj but it ts certain 
ihat you have more than once or twice made this representation in you« 
letters. The cause of your so dging b bat known to your»«lfr 



Seccm^f» Mhr $Xi tlie S^fMttm yiMth you have bik)iig!itTorwartf 
not saying a!ny thing ibbiit My dther state foNowiiig that of destrii£!ron, 
^mnitbn, &c. the»# is pvbbabty a reason for \ti namely, that none of 
them are speaking iSLpon that subjc*£t : and you tntght have fetxnd' many 
more •f the sawac kind. W|ia% thon, did I eTer pretend that every text 
that threatened a sKoHer vrith {mnishment* aNrays contained In it a 
(iroimise cf his fiKial vesNsratimv? 

Thirdly, I tWak 8«medilyig like •* tew^at c6rreSfiort^ u implied in 
the threatened punishtiirtU of nngodty me^i in lrl»t. tltc^, 46. ^here 
tlie wWked are said 10 go 4ttto JWX*riy *»Wm#t, rendered evttldsting 
fiUnhhment, Petitpierre, in his Treatise on IXvh« Love*, says, 
*^. There are two retfpfr6i«h!e'aHthorittes to prove ^t»oMtfni» sig^fies 
dfktsthsmenf, one is the illusirtous Grotitts, in his Rights df War and 
Ffeace *y the Mother liie ccltibrated Wyttenbach, in hi# Essay on Doctrinal 
Tiieol6igy. • G#otms says expressly, that tfce kind of punishment which 
teiids to th^ improvement 6f th* eriwrnal,. is that which the philosophers 
called, among other thin<^s, Jtpx«r»c, or chastisement. And Wyttenbac^i, 
who wrrvcv fhi»]E>a9sag«? from Grotins^ saysj that God, in lh« hifli£lion of 
MiiieKings^ Ims three eirfds in viewv tho first of which is the carre^.Hon 
of the ofiifciiafer« in order to his future amtiBdmenl, an^ that the Greeks^ 
fireqaently gave to sttch wiftbring*, the na«e iiox«#»>," 1*0 this quotation 
VwdA, ths« twltef in the New Testmnent we- \\trf^m%m%nfHiHt, Which, 
togedier vrirti Mkmcs^ is from the- theme ka«$i», appllecH as Parkhurst 
observes, by Greek wrttcrs in the sense of ristraimng^tAtepressing. 
The only placif besidte in which ieA9U^ otcurs ill the New Testament 
is f John, iv. f 8i »• Feat hath totmfent, (i* t. festraim) in it." Front 
the whole of these passiigts 1 tllink tt dear that xo^dkri^ Signifies such i 
puni^metK t»€m^i^s^e cfimina), resitaimitg sM repressing him, and 
thereby brrnging lum im« his dute atid proper plac^. 

I hope It win be acknowledged that here is something Tike an 
tfltlfmation that tb* punishment threatened by our Lord to ungodly medi 
is |intended as a limited corred^lon,' anld consequervtl'y as a mean to 
pwr'^cation. Kor let tMs seem strange ta you ? the idcia ?s an and en t one: 
•* Thine own hik^uity shaU corre^ theCi" says the prophfet. Ctrtatnly 
<iBr Lord knows both the mture and the end of future punishment, and 
as he has called k a eane^iioft, we may rest assured th»t he is not 
mistaken. In the nature of tlie thing no correction can be of endtess 
duration. 

Fourthly, You remark that none of the ^rtptwes speak on Universal 
Salvation in the manner which Paul speaks of such a?, being on the 
foundation, and build wood, hay, aiwl stubble there, are saved so as by 
6re. I hope i am not to Wame for the manner in which the Scriptures 

* Edinborough Edit p. 150. 

t A<^s, iv. II. 2 pet. ii. ^. \x^T\^\9^\t^Jiunif^^VidJiunished. 
3H3 
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apeak cm aa^ stil)J06l' on wfak^tliey tr«tu l.htTC no right lo^k^au; 
what they should say. My business is to Mbmtt to their authority. If 
they have not spoken a wprd on the subje^ of Umh/trsal ScUvaticft, 1 
am not disappointed at it. 1 am satisfied <hM they have spoken dearly 
on the.subjedt of the restitution of ail tilings -^ but if on that or any: 
other sub]e£^» they have not spoken to your mind^ 1 cannot help it. 

3. You observe, of the Scriptures which you havebcought forward 
in contrast that ** the phfaseology of the greater . part of them is 
inconsistent with any other state following that which tkey describe ;** 
which you attempt' to prove by saying, ** On the supposition of 
salvation being appointed as the ultimate portion of those who die* ki 
their sins, tliey have not their portiou in this life, ^ut will, equally %vitb 
those ^ho die in the Liord, behold his righteousnes8» and be satisfied in 
his Ukenefss, Their expectation shall pot perish, but shall issuer as well -as 
that of the righteous^ in gladness \ aiul though driven awa^ in their 
wickedness, yet they have hope in their, dfath, and that hope shall be 
realised," 4fc. &c. 

I have insisted upon the re^ty ai>d equity of future putHsf^meDf y 
contending^ at the same time, ^hs^t it is limited in its d)ti'»lion» and 
coiredtiveinilfi^iviture. You*- without having any regti^ to the loss 
whichsinnersvdll sustain by having no pert in the miUenial kingdom 
of Christ on earth— without considering in the least the tfibulanco» 
indignation, and wra^^ which is* revealed fsom heaven against all 
unrighteousness — without allowing any thing for the* £0w stripes and 
many stripes whicht according to their character, they shall receive, 
insist upon il, that the difference I make betwixt M>e state of the 
righteous and the wicked, will not accord with those Scriptures : or, in 
other words, if ever there be an amelioration in the future slate of the 
wicked, then those Scs ipturet<cannot be true \ because then ** those 
who die in their sins, will, equally with those v>ho die in the Lordt behold 
bis righteousness, and be satisfied in his likeness,** &c. The fallacy of 
such reasoning, I coiiceive, ir.uii be evident to every reader. 

And here let me ask* Sir,, what Univecsalist who holds with future 
punishment, ever supposed tha^ when sinners were restored from guilt 
and punishment, they would then be made equal in holiness, happiness, ^ 
and glory, with God's first-born children 7 For my pai t/ 1 do not know 
that all the angels of God, or all his prophets, apostles, and saints, 
either are now, or ever will be, equal in holiness, happiness, and glory ; 
much less thit those who die \a their sins will ever be equally so with 
those who die in the Lord. 

You represent also that, according to my views, ** the broad way ^ 
does not lead to destrudion^hnimttxeX^ to a temporary correction, the 
end of which is everlasting life. The cl.aft will not be burned^ but 
turned into wheat, &c.-^That those who in the present life have not 
believed in Christ shall not perish, but have everlasting life, &c. — ^finally, 
that though they bear briars and thorns, yet their end \%not to be burned, 
but to obtain " Salvation.'* . You once, in the course of our 
correspondence, attempted to fix the inconsistency of holding both with . 
annihilation and Universal RestorattoD upon me. I should at present 



like nornotice <rf tin's — (m yon have apologized for it ^Uewcre) was it 
W)t that you, in the above quotation liave recourse to arguments, which 
belong onfy to'the scheme of annihilation* You are not to be told, Sir^ 
tTat i/hfrtt^hft, burning, perishing, are not congidered by the adrocates 
of endless conscious misery, as implying an end of being; yet that you 
have reasoned upon these phiases in that Setse seems clear ; but is it so 
that annihilation is inconsistent with the Universal Do£lrine only ? Is it 
perfectly reconcilable with the idea of endless torment ? And is an 
advocate for the never ending misery of sinners allowed, upon occasion. 
to shift his ground to annihilation, to baffle Jiis opponent or perplex hts 
reader ? The trifling manner in which you have reasoned upon the 
, figurative exprelstans contained in some of the contrasted Scriptures is 
unworthy of your general good sense; " the chaff," say you, on the 
Universal scheme, ** Will not be burned, but turned into wheat — the 
tares wiJlbe the ww»^«-<ind the hadfiih will be turned int§ gohdf" It ig 
pity for ai}y body to follow a system at the expeiKe of common 
sense. 

The apostle to the Hebrews, in one of your contrasted passages, talces 
a figure firom the produ^ion and treatment of bad ground, and applies it 
to illustrate the case of such as had misimproved the blessiitgs of the 
gospel. •* T!ie earth which beareth thorns and briars, is r^ed^ed, and 
is nigh unto cursing; whose end is to be burned." What if an 
Universalist, following, as you have done, the figure, should say, though 
such ground be burned because of its unfruiifulness, yet the burning of 
unfruitful ground is, oftentimes, the only method the farmer can fake to 
alter/its quality and make it fruitful, and that the sacred writer had a 
refirence to this process and its consequences in God's dealing with 
sinners : would you admit this as argument ? Yet surely it is upon par 
with any thing which you have said upon the above mentioned figures 
of speech. 

But I apprehend that in my last epistle to you, (seeU. M. for Jane, 
p. 225—229.) I shewed the proper scriptural method qf considering 
such texts as you now have brought forward, and took a view of them 
as perfectly consistent with the restitution of all the intelligent offepring 
of God; namely, by referring them to the times and the seasons which 
God has appointed in which to reconcile all things to himself. Mercy 
and judgment are often united in the Scriptures to th^ same individual^ 
each in their proper season. Ihave given several instances of this iu. 
the letter refcred to, and could point out more, but wish to avoid bein|f 
tedious. I would only, therefore, observe, that the phraseology of tlie 
greater part of those texts which relate to the rejedtion of the jews is aS 
inconsistent with any other state following that which they describe, as 
the texts appear to be which you have brought forward in contrast; afid 
yet the former must Indue season give place to a restoration of the 
Jewish people ; and so must the latter to a reconciliaiion of all things 
to the Father by the blood of the cross. 

As there ure several other things in your fourtli letter which I slwll 
have occasion tanotice, and as I have written already somewhat at lengthy 
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tIK, 

TN stating the principal grounds on which you rest your belief of the: 

dod^rine of Endless Misery, you reckon, secondly, 

*' All those passages which speak of the duration of future punishment 
by the terms evirUutingt etental, smdfor ever and ever.* 

In reckoning up such passages, you say, you have not mentioned 
Isa. xxxtii. 14. because you <* did not wish to introduce any but what 
would be allowed to refer to a future life/* Thb 1 am glad to see, as 
it shews that you now treat the sub^dt with rather more caution than 
you have done. In your letter in the Evangelical Magaz'me, which 
gave rise to our correspendcnce, and in your first and third letters in the 
Universalist's Miscellany, this passage 'was brought forward, and 
the devouring Jire^ and everlasting burnings of it, were reiterated by 
you *with profound awe; but I congratulate you on having^given it up, 
as it has certainly nothing to do with a state of future punishment. 

The number of texts in which you find the above terms conneQed 
with the punishment of men or devils in a future state, b twelve; out 
of these the Old Testament aiibrds only one instance, according to your 
enumeration— Dan. xii. 2. Of these twelve instances I must object to 
Rev. xix. 3. ** And her smoke rose up for ever and ever." This text 
\ conceive not to relate to a future life, but to the vengeance of God 
'upon mystical Babylon, in t^e course of his providence, in the present 
atai^of things; which, when it shall take place, will afford much joy 
to the church of God upon earth, 'which is described in the language of 
propjiiecy, by much people in heaven, singing praise to God. That the 
scene of the destiudHon of mys'/ical Babylon is on earth, is evident, by 
consulting the preceding chapter, where the merchants and shipm;«st(;rs, 
and passengers and sailors, and also the kings of the earth, are 
represented as bevrailing her ruin. Most commentators have supposed 
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liiat l»f B^ykm we ire to undertttnd Rome. Without admlttiDg that 
■lystical Babylon ii confined to Rome, or that its spirit and pra6)ices ar« 
fiouiid only in the Roman communion, we may suppose that the city of 
Rome, as being the source and long the seat of anticbristian power, 
wiE meet with some very terrible destruction : it should seem, by tho 
language of the revelator, it will become a vokano ', and that a very 
sigpal subversion of the powers of ^is world, who exdlt themselvet 
against Christ, will then tal^e place. 1 conceive the time of thif 
destru^lion to be at the second appcaraiKe of our Lord, who has long^ 
been consuming intichrist with tlie spirit of his mouth, namely, his 
word ; but he shall then destroy him wiih the brightness of his coming. 
Then» I believe, Christ will establish his kingdom, raise his hrst-bom 
ifom ^ dead, and reign with them a thousand years upon earth.- - 
lUv, V. lo. Dan. vii. 24. Rev. xx. x— ^. If this view be right, the 
smoke of the ctty will continue to ascend during the millenial age, at 
the end of^which, it will mix with the smoiN.e of the earth, in the 
universal conflagration* and continue to ascend with it till the new 
heavens and the new earth shall be formed, when it will necessarily 
cease. Whether your views of the millenium be in the same order as 
my own or not, yet, according to your own principles, tjiere will be a 
sew earth, and, consequently^ the smoke, of volcanic Rome, as well as the 
smoke of the burning earth at large, will cease to ascend. Here, then, 
on your own ground, is an instance, from the Neiv Testament^ of 
«K TUff mMitgt^ 109 ciMfuvy for e*ver and ever, being used in a limited 
iense, though you have expressed your belief that this phrase is never 
there used but to convey the idea of endless duration. 
' 1 remark also, that tlie three texts. Rev. xiv. 2. xix. 3. xx, 10. which 
are the only pjaces in the whole New Testament where the phrase for 
€'ver and ever, is connedted with punishment, are spoken in relation to 
peoilumr charadlers, and not sinners in common. That in ch. xiv. 11. is 
ttireatencd against such as worship the beast and his image, or receive hit 
mark. This description, surely, does not reach to all who are ignorant 
^ of God, or who are in rebellion agaiml him. Chap. xix. 3. we have 
proved to belong to the desiruclion of Rome on ear.th ; and as for 
chap. XX. lo. it speaks only of the devil, the beast, and tlie false 
prophet, who arc to be ** tormented day and night for ever and ever." 
It is panted, that if any one be endlessly punished, the dodtrine of 
uniijericd restoration falls to the ground ; but as the phrase /i^r e'uer and. 
rver, is found oiily in connediion with the punishment oi /leculLSur 
charaidters of sinners} while it is said elsewhere, that it shall bt morg 
iolefobU in- the day of judgment for some tlwn for others ; that some 
shall be beaten with/pw itriji^i ; but thit every man shall be dealt \^ith* 
accordiij^ to his works — I think you ought not to apply this peculiar 
phraseology to the case of sinners in common^ for the Scriptures 
do not denounce one indiscrimir.ats punishment to sinners of all 
«leseriptions : on the contrary, they make a just and beautiful di^tind^on 
of moral char adler : and from hence 1 conceive ii rd a enable to infct 
that future punl^lHtient is limited and corrective. 
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It may be doqbtful also wlieiher Jtkle 7 is miicfa ^?^y9^^tfnSPfgf^ff 
Ae iposrfe seems to refer to th« jdestrutnon of Sodom an^Gom^^ii 
add (he he'ghbouring cities, as recorded in'Gen. xix. 24-^28,.* Avt^. 
br says that they are«vp^ oiHmv ht^ wt^vfreugsuj^mn^ t/fc ^fj^gif^ce 
(ifahnionfiret it b most natural to conclude, that b^ refi^r^ ^^t^f pF>^ 
ftrbm heaven by which, wheaihose cities were destrpjec},^ •* tjii^^^^l^ 
of them went upas thesmolL^ of a furnace/* ^ Gen. xix< ^3* .j^ul.^hJA. 
§te has not continued to bunx*ever since, jhuch lesswill it burQ|es^^]^ss}y: 
for many ages past the plain of Sodom has been covered 'vvith.^watftr* 
Which has been known ui>der the name of^ihe' Sea of Sodon), and \h^ 
t)ead Sea, &c. As for the intubitants of Sodom,* we know that they 
will be judged, and punished; biit it will be more tolecable in the day 
of judgment for them, than for those who liave rejedted ^lie |^ospe!«;, 
Matt. X. 1 5. 1 consider Jude as speaking ih gerfe<i^ consistenpe witl^ 
iht current language of the Old Testament, where we read of thQ 
crerTaSirng cbyenant made at Sinai, which long ago wasl^rokeii and. 
abolished; of the everlasiidg priesthood of Phiiieas and hfsseQd, whi^b 
has long been superceded by the priesthood of Christ; .of tho 
everlasting covenant of royalty with David and his $?ed, whicK cc^^ed, 
some centuries before Christ came in the flesh. ; 

And of the destrudUon of Idumea it b said, " The streams of ^he 
land shall be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, ^i?d >. 
the land thereof shall become burning pitch: itbhall not be quenchecl^ 
night nor day, the smoke thereof sKall go up/^r e*vei\ from g(S}^eiatim^ 
i9 generation it shall lie luasU, none iball Jiasi through it fir ever ^^^ 
e^tr.^* Isa. xxxiv.*9, *^' ' But it is evtueut that eudltss duration is no), 
intended by this ; forldiimea, has long since been inhabited, and macr^. 
thousands of Mahometans yearly pass through it ii^.tbeitpilgrloui^ei^©^ 
Mecca. . ' ' ^ '.'„,,. 

In p. i2o. you givt ihe derivation of awwr, aion, as compounded of^^ 
«ii and (oy^ and you say ihat Its literal meaning is always l^^ingi ai)4 , 
also that the meaning' of its derivative a»ccwt<^ is endless^ everlasting, or 
eternal. 1 know, Sir^ that the lexicographers have given this deviation . 
of «»&;r, and this meaning to it and to its derivatives : Kirchcr^ . 
Schrevelius, Leigh, Parkhurst, &c. do so. Grea^ as ;ht;ir audiority may ^ 
be> I appeal from them to the coinmon sense of the reader, andaffijm, ^ 
that ci,%ojv does not necessarily mean etcrntty, nor «**»»©-, fternal, or ^ 
iverlasting, for which I as.sign ihe following jreasons.— ~ . 

•ist. The above writers allow, 'that cnwt, is taken for an hundred yc;jrs , 
— for the term "of human life,' which is about seventy years— for the..^ 
duration of the worM— Tor an-age, or dispensation ot.providen^^iA, 
its plural form, for the ages of the worl^l— Tor any m^asuremeut p? \[^^ 
especially if* its termina'tioh be hidden-^-yea/for a yejir. And Pjirkhut^jt. 
adds, that ai^r, in ihe.Sepiuagini'translatioii, jgenerally.,answ^r^.to t^e^. , 
CD^iy- in the Hebrew*, which is wellTcnoiyn to Ue^crfbe jpieriods both o£^,j 
▼ery'long, and "very short' duration. Now .1 cqnc^^cej^.thijt, thi^e.^ 
coTRiessions^which they were con&train^^d to make,^';frora the^cpmrno^ ^^ 
use of tlie word in the Scriptures and in Greek wruers— ^ieat!y W^^ 
"' '" ' ' Vi.lOl 



it not tmrtly ©VtrthroW, th« force of ihe asserttonrthtt '^ «••» mtaii^ 
wurnit^i'* seeing itisiK) ofteil ttkexl for a limited period, and sometime 
even for a^ Very short CM too. *.' ^ 

id. The writers aS the New Ttstattient do tiot use ttie word «ii#y t6 
bonvey tke idem of eternity, fiecati^ there are diffirtitt aiorti spelceh of, 
«nd one as9H is represented assuoci^eding another* The phriise tAis am 
occurs two and twenty timet in tile New. Testament, and whererer we 
meet with it« itnec^a^rily stands op po^. to iome'othef aiofi\ zr\^ 
thefefore.we read of rw mMit% rbvrtf atWte leAi ii^ rtn jM*Wtem, -/A//^ ah^ 
mtid also tktu wAkh Js to com Epbes. i. a i . and Matt, xii . 3^ . ' 

3d. We also read of /4/ end of 4 he aiou, r*j< w>tiX»i«9 m euvini^t Mat. 
xzyiii* ao. exid even of iA< end of the aJons, plural avrr^Kftu^ t^» awvun 
Heb* ix«' 2 6^ which evidently rei^rs to tlie aiocis/^z//. There areaho 
M^ aiOJts io come^ Ephes. ii. 7. And we ha\*e tlte Idea given us of trnne 
«ifo rm umnwk9^ btfore the aions began^ i Cor. ii. 7. 1 jisk. Can the word 
•ton mean aiwa^ being f Csn it express eternity of duration f Did 
the sacred phnmen mean 4o give^/V idem in any of the above passages? 
Is it not clear tNit the word^adrntts of the existence of time before the 
period which, it diescribes began ? «nd also an end to tlw; periods which 
it describes as yet to come ? 

4. It is a rule, „which no grammarian will dispute, that no adjeBi'Ui 
e:an have greater force than t/io tnbs tan five from which it is derived \ 
thus black cannoi mean mqre than blackness, white cannot mean more 
than whitenesSf so neither . can aionios, euonion, 8cc. mean more thart 
oiOn, It is granted, that there is a palpable departure from this rule in 
our common translation of the Scriptures, In the instance hefor^ us 4 
and much as I esteetn the translate^ of the Bible, and coitfess myself 
obliged to them for their learned labours^ yet in this case, and probably 
in some others, we may, without i breach of charity, consider them as 
under the influence of system or of authority, or both of them together; 
otherwise I cannot account for men so pious, wise, aiKl le&rned as they 
were, to render aionion by everlasting and eternal. They have never 
translated aion by eternity any where ; though they have rendered it 
frequently world, jmd its plural worlds, its singular age, and sometimes 
ages, ■! apprehend that tlie singular means age, and the plural ages, 
every where ; because it must be so reiktered in some places, and may 
^^soin.ALl..' 

As to aionios, aionion, Zee, as they are derived from aicn, and have 
relation to it as adjedtives to their substantive, they can only describe the 
duration of something relative to tliat particular aion, or age, spoken of, 
and with which they are connedled. 

That this is the meaning of the word aionion in the Septuagint is 
very certain, for we there read of the aionion covenant of circumcision, 
G^n, xvii. 13.— the«/«^«/>« covenant of priesthood, Num. xxv. 13 — 
the aionion statute of -the day of atonement. Lev. xvi. 34. cVc. kc. &c, 
}t would be an affront to Scripture and common sense to ascribe^ ^/^r«//y 
to these things, merely because they are Said to be of aionion cluraiion ; 
4br it ii certain that the aion, or age^ to which all these thing;s related. 

yoL.iv. 3I 



»ji<j^h;^y^^;9Pg,agp.V4nishe(Ji?iway^.(JtI^.<\iv »n4^HJ«i\r fi^ him, 

been introduced, even the Christian alan, yv\\i^ itpnH.sifmilfCfiv^tJtOi^ 
.<^^^ aft QHrbHs^^ JUfsrd l)9ftl9l4»4iQ.,hi9 gtB(9!9.i|S^|>r9n^ Uk \n$ 

.pQuajS, K^Ji* 7^!. Xf^ '^'^^ appMte lepreKmift t succession til futwpw 
Aionsr^*' Upto him . bf . glory ^ in tlii^ church bf Chtist ]eaus.M( ^«#iie 

^iveo us ojf QDQ s^e^eperatUig tijmhttr; fpir th€ ^0iUcL«sarib«a p£au^ 

. Nqw» Sir^ ta)u?,your Rieanini; o{,tH« wor^ «»Qii# akut^ MMg^^ati 
Its derrvaiives as tiemoi^ d.'c. ^pd apply, i^ in (he loce of < all th«8e*4^ 
^and Skriptur^.and se^ lu>w it lAft^l accocd. W& shiil4hen ^ee^fhat on 
hjundicd years ii ^n ^rnity^^^ m»n*» abort ^ti li^ if <an<uSr;i»^<M^ 
dispensation of prQviden<:<i, lot^ or short, is 4iir4:^^nr/^i»v&c^ There 
ve cterqititts/«ii7*-ap eierpity «4mitri«:nr^«<-<u3d when./A> eternity is 
tf/it/ri^ tliere are geuerjitions qf eterotttcs J««p;gptf^-There ara^-etertial 
^ings that have long ago (omc ttam endi <^ ^ 4tm39al btilfe cow 
existing will one day he burned up, ScqAW , * • ; 

, Upon tlie whole, the proper peanitigiof aion appears- t<v be aj^. And 
the proper meaning of aionlpu. (ngc^hitmg^ Tbu* we ha:?* $ rational 
conception of the ag^s tliat are past» of ih&»g» which nc^^xists, and. 
of the (4ges to ccuae. Jln4 tiutf^ .i|lsfly..wie Jcaa well^oncerre of^ the 
age-lasting Qovena;^:^ ^bnve stentionefi . whtdi contkra^ during the 
}/^mi\\ agtf-rthe aige-l^ting, hiljs, which 8haH eontinuie during thc,«g^ 
•f , ^he wotld-r-H^e (z^^q^xm* guMtw*^ age* lasting gospel, w&cb shaJt 
cpmipue toh«5.ptc;acb«drducing thqteage&in which 'die medialor- shaU 
be.subie^Ung ^I Jhiog^ to hMn^elfi. aiid:reconciliing^ all thin^ to the 
Father — the «ry4v^Am^ w«;M»,(H*ib«ix.^ 14.) i» r. the holy 4pirit> whicfe 
has pre^ded oyer th^ chwrt^h in allngost and wiU continue se to do, till» 
by, his ipfloence, ia. tim. fulness. oi the- dispensation of the itroes^ all 
^ings \vill be. quicl^ened— »wm« 0«>, the God jwho reigns through al^ 
t|i^,ages» whether past,, present, or tn come 5 oiv, as St. Paul expresses 
k, Sa/ni^ run , «www;j»,3 j{^ img. nf tht agef t» * Tim. i* r 7. 
. In your. 6fth kt^r you jeer, me becaMje-L had pointed out th^ 
difereuce bgrjtwijit the^^eaping,of the preek words ahn and ai(^nhsy^ 

./!*" "" '■ ^' I - ■ -^' •' ".- '>-t^"^ ' ' ' ' " ■ ' ' "': ' "' ^^ - " • / ..-, \^ ' 

^■*'I concfetve" the' iJ^? o/^^^r to be the grand closin^^a^ t)f ^hef 
medutor's reign, when lie, having subdued all thiiig^ to hlSel^and 
reconciled all things to the Father by the blood of his cross, shall reign 
a Jflflfi-jand h^py-period over ailvinpeace, and righteousness, and joy, 
and then give up x\y*t kingdom to God, even the Father, thar;*?i%^l' 
all in all, — If I err, niay the Father of no^rcies paj^W fiay involuntary 
error, and corredt my judgment by lus tr\«h, "' 

. t Probably the aposite had the SoJjtifaS^wf iji his Tiew when he 
-wrote thb— H eotcrOssi* ro» ffsunfmm OK«nvrr*« mmwt. Thy kingdom 
^5. a kingdom of a// //i^ <»^^f, Pial^fi f xlv. i x. , 



MiA tW S%1l8i#&rtii ifHTfi^ty and ^at^ital, and tfied ti9%'*^ ti it not 
^oimUe £6tTiptfndtti^ know^at the Gfreck aicn afftd ^/iwr/w -^lir 
ivft flJ<irtpb«ir'«oi'* bt'wucWnaiby the Ehglisn •*Mrords'rfe^»//ri' 
everlasting, or tt^ncU, and yet ptttCeivc no etidferice ttrtt the ohe are'' 
lesi exp^rcssite of endlcsrdwatloft thart'the mh^r*?** Ho<r fai'h rtaf 
be possibte for yoo, or others, to kiiow a triK* data, an<t not cbnil; ^oa 
.riglftt:<mctobritip«wfif> Icai^!toi telTf fcrit ihw Ikno^, that ?r fhbse 
&ct1c^Vbi«dii ^#19 iw^t alwayr bear lo'be' trdflsllrtfe«i by thesd En^lisFoheS* 
^ijfe W^ iteon for it f tad t»«^hap# tfce ?tfftift», itlWH' hd has 'c(JrtiWtrt*rf 
tiieevideiiecralbove gmfff, nkkiy li^ of Ifry iniftSff,' tWrt the Grtfefl^Ww<fe 
arc irathefkutxjntinv*^ emdtiSi diitathwifMn thil£!c\^\{6nei\\ii 
fhcfadVffl, that they do not, in themselves, express endless duration at 
aft —If you'hat* a b*tter rte^btt ttf give-, I feallMptti yo11fo?*rt. 
• Yon hare abb aitew«J t, that'tlfer^itf « Ume^Jf^entt'^ befwi?^ 
thesis worda;* in^«inu«h ai fh«& Efig^sh ^Vowft ^it'^re *« propert^ 
enprenivf of aidlwt diiWfttwi' tttiy"V»«r drtfiiifttrtff ridfeit' of a pfufh!^ 
jinr df the proflOtttn /^ md^l^M hcfotH theiti.'* ^ VhtST, Snr, i^ aUdvihg^ 
"jtgrbrt' d«al» and I thiftk 'mtfl*h 'ttio^e tfiah ydtir ckklit ^HT>ear ,^ 'fbr 5 
^e Wx\g\hkifOTdB^tmtity; t^Wlmthg^iM >f^ffzi/;*iiHft tior endure' 
that iiMe ibdakl say €t0Hi^ef^thii 'eternity and 7A^/ etfernity-^the 
ctemities/flj/, and the etcmifies t9 conie*^ 'thA4 1'tMnKit ad evident as 
rtibttd^eair'foi^ it'bA^ that 4itt4r WW ^idanitrt, Afcicawiot metdi ettmity^ 

^mtahbtlM^ltufing. ■'* i .i- .• .. .- 

' The t^diuBtance» wWfclf <fott-g*ret^ xi/ew^Tn ^s -fJlortt 4brm bcbg 
liledio (kbnvey the'idba of ^dlto thtrctttori/f ctrtceive' are madeqaartf 
tfb'theptttpdse; ti&t catf t ticttHifat'fdr yontr Wrftj^ig forward the first of 
<fteiti, Ej^. iiu Jt, kitTA 4ir^i<rnrr«#'«fi«^,%hfbi^ apposing that your* 
|>f^le£)iein fbr ctemal purposes 'is t^triuse. "The apoith* hi Speaking' 
ii^'Ak (ilsftoMtmoft^ agesi'^Aicft Oty\hiiiiie^^ €bf^st Jhui o^ 
LordXj* and not of any eternal purpose in hint. " . ' * 

- Asfoi^i Tiitf: i. xj, 1 l&viftlofia^ t!ife fbrttier pftti Af rtaBove, as 
readingliterally, the king af the ages ; and 'as^'ttr the fetter ^afi't of the 
text, where phiise k" ascribed to God «^ tSj flrtJu»te?'Tft.v a*&Ta», it is 
literaHy'ii1?'/A? ages ofagrs,Ai\^i&'i ha^ d/b^fefVfed to- you before, ail the 
ages which the Scripture speaki bf, are incloded tn thtf^hibdiat^^rial 
reign of Christy beyond which we read of no ages, but are briefly 
informed that the son shaUHeaulij^^tf the Father,- and God shaTlW 
attifta4W iCor. KV. aS. 

I think it, therefore,* a grand idea of the apostle to ascribe to him 
wlwf i« the king of the ages, honour and glory to the ages of tlic ag<s, 
#r du'6ttghout them all. . ; . 

■n. •. • -Jt • ■ ■' ' . 

* Rge i\U >43- t P. J43- \ ' 

t See Jtfackrigiit on the4exti 



. This docs not imply that there arie'aQf bounds set tv t^ tetgn of tlie 
immortal JGody or%at hb honour 4nd |^ory tKillccrte^^when ihe ages of 
mediation %\aX\ end ; but it is coo^nlM» that neither this tux t nor aSy 
similar one goes fiarther than these ages. ^ . . . v. 

. Th^ t bopc /*>/if^ f J ^ne (9 t1kf4 ttxW'^khwt ^AgU%fftn the 
idea tf unUmiie^'iufiUit'n. .*:'" r vr^ - ~ ~ 

It is a feeble attempt of your|* indeed to. venture 10 accommodate 
your own mode of speaking of «* th is eternity of ^/rVx/iVaa4rf*^^Mf at 
ii^Kmi^^ ^ii^i\ tQ the nMdf»><Jr «sing4Wl^e»k.'MfiWge-aqpd^^i#d^ 
,4|of)i»nJea$ one of youic Merm^ies of bU«s paa eatptfe* asid another 
of your eternities of bliss csasucceiedit»vitHere is^ do' pavaUeir-bei^tx^ 
item^' '. - .'\ -,-. - . •^. . I . J .^ ■ .; . f.-:' .• 

r. i (ifb«e /Bo hesi^^^n in adaiittia^, tl^at *f;the:c6ir •£ VkM, xii« s. 
MM^rSt t)9>the Qt us tH^ m mt, ^qc that the aowtitheais in this passagCi and Xn . 
JMai^. X XY4>46.,deiomiias b ta mean thie:^ame when apf^ed-to^sluuBe 
Md CQAiei»pt» as;.ivili«n i^pfficdtaUfr/'-wrYw^seeia greiilly.tttiuive 
.miAtalMfn me in vhi|t ln«id^Ahoiiithe«ieifiity o^injurerhaf^fiiftess^rl 
^^i^ve ih»»e never ftfciii^ foirtit.i»ne«wifA.^J« beftng^«itprefsed 
j«ilbp»>y tbtt^'«rowj^>tf.cgr mm. , jL qopc^c^itiojtMid^iviSAn^H'fi^mer 
ground than these word^ can afibrd, fiutX may #ay sometlnag^Curthtr 

. , Y,ftur;.quptatiom, in /whi(;li th« wMboRity a& Aristotk u ^brought 
.forward, jproves Utile to your pwpose* . The critic, whp liyukked yfiO. 
.witbiit>4»y9^ that the^a^cients a4mra^4svf^fiatAeiiixm\f Vy jih^.word 
*i^<79iJpr;th^y.,ciriLib^.^mio(>e9eh-4^«0Qa,> me<Bi%a#>;f/// . .M«t 
^(/KS^ra^iu^^Hli, Ar«i,y9tt in,,tho.habil4>f«p«ftking to y.o«i:iic$»^ 
Afttjiif admiimble «af^fH«*ottt^«}ienjiity.{ . IC -1 had.brotight^iVf'^li^ 
of stjch a natvire«,l sh^^W p|r<*aW^>lvw^ beeR^ld, -^4<M^'/ ^wMn.>^ 
-^.-/^ scMci^ .0/ rvidefici M ih0 ^(Uh\ which I Mft in fM ioArif <?/ 
.ireadtng. ..•>...••...-,•...-..,,, <, .. « ,. ^.^ .^ 
. Jn,m>nf?JtJla»afy.*go<m^ coosid^r further .what you bsy^saarin 
.your,fqvinb4eit»jf^,uM»auwhiler . ^.^ , , •. 

;.; *• • -.• .o> :.. . : -:- > - ... -..I^riW^- •■ t. -n n..- ^. 

, \,^> ...,:;.. V :YftWr fiinft^cfifrin^ift tUc^Joveof, ^etrjifth^, , 

?.J: ,:■/;:... ,;, /. i. v, ,^j, . , . >- .!•! - ^ ,,' ,/- ,-i ' u r.^' 







vmutmwmmkt\r^$mi$muMtAmTt 4(1^ 
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CJY YOUNG ^RN^lfEM4if,M7l£L,Y CO ffJ^ERTfff^ , 

^ ■■ I. -^ .I..I .. I I. I I ■ ..Jiff ■ M, I 1 ^ I II .mV R.j; .: ^ , . 

T "!>EAJlSiR»» ■ * 

I Conceive 4t will not fttif prise yoti to ^Mderftend \hm y'ovr^ ood'tiMflhcr 
commitrificTit^ io tAk: jouf lettet \o bert' wfcich'teoM^ het'tfac 
acceptable newf of yonY'cviAvtfr^oii to 0»d» r 

' I, who have often been a witncw to her concern for yom on a tprtlvit 
iccoUnt, %«fi atten WitW v^t jot iMs iiftsivis was reoetiwd liyW; ttad 
impRTted to me us a special friend, whom she knew wotiM b*ar ti^iM 
^M her» on soj^yful aii occasion. AxiA, Mdeod, i^ as oar Savkwr 
fbtfinSrtess thefe li joy in hetveiv^nd amonf • t)y» acrgofc ^ f^od^ ov«r t 
Unnerthaf tepentHh, kt may woil bevuppMd^thM of « piOQ^«Mith#i^, 
irho has8pem'«0JDmny^ffy«M Mid^tears npon j&% «nd4iai;'«oto^«pee)e» 
trwimtIM' wtiny y^in'*^ Wi to^ witb yoo'agmn^ tUI Chi iMwas fortntd i« 
^fO«, <d^'TiO« be MnalUJ' 

You may believe ine abo, if I add» that I» atf a tonnaon fritttt4^'9iiM<i 
«nd yo^rs* «itd, w)<ich'to mochinortf^ as a^ friend of Chrisi, wkom yoa 
^ve now heartl^ submitted to, tpvtkd not but be tenderly i^eAed with 
an accouftt of i^ uiwler your own hand. My joy dn ihb occasion wits 
th^l^oMer, considering tlie importance of your situattoo» interests, atid 
TpK06p^^y whichi io such an- age as this, may promise most happy 
eoti^e^^nces fo many otiiets, by het^tty appearing on God's belialf, and 
emblrkiqg in ihe tmorest of our dear Resetter. 

if I hav^ at any time hitherto reijiembered you at the throne of grace, 
at your motlier*s desLre--*which you are pleased to tal^e notice of wkh Io 
'flnttch fespedl^— 1 assure you i shall henceforth be led to doit» witii more 
concern aitul particularity* botli by duty and inclination. And if [ were 
capable of giving yOu itoy little assistance in the noble course you are 
now '^ligagfed in, by Corresponding with you by letter, while you are 
at,8U(;li a distance, I should do it most cheerfully. Perturbs luch an offer 
miy'n'bt be altogether unacceptable : for I am inclined to believe, that 
wl\en some, whom you are obliged to converse with, observe your 
bcfaavtour sadifiexent from what it formerly waa^^and banter yott^ for it, 
it may be some little relief to correspond with one who will take a 
pleasure in giving you encpuragenijen.t. Also when a great many things 
offer, in which conscience may be concerned, where duty may not 
ali^s be plain, nor aOkabl^ persons to advi^f with at hand, it may be 
^Ome sa|i$€s6tioil to joH tOt. cojrre$poi^ with }^)e, towards whom yoa 
may always USe a ^ien41y fi«edom- ip ^\ f^^ matiMS, and on whose 
Udelitf you may always- depcfid. Vou miy therefore.command meia 
Uny of these respedb, and I shall lake a pleasure in serving you. 

One piece of advice I ahall venture to give you, though your owft^ 
^ood sense will make my enlarging upon it less needful ^ I mean that 
you would, from your first settiog out, carefully diftinguish between tlie 



cssentlali of real religion, and those things which are commoiily r ^d!e6h fcd" 
by its ptofcsiors to bcteii^ io h;^ Tfie"wan^ of thb dbthi6libii'lia»*liiiif 
very unhappy consequences, from one age to another, and peifiapte'ln' 
rtone more than the present. But your daily converse with your blbfe, 
which^^oir mention, wlbh*i»i^^gW4 yott gieirAislabcfe. * ■" ^ * 

I advise also that, ^^Scr infnfeli fy so "uitidtirtRSWMbj yon' would, not 
only by close and serious consideration, endeavour to settle yourself w^ 
hi the fundamental principles of religion; but also ihat, as opj^t^tihy^ 
offers, you wo^ttkl cOnteKe mu<:h vifith such bool^i. >rhich treat most 
jttdiclQOsly'oa ihe ditine origtiud of ChnstiamtSf. aoch aa Orottus^ 
Abadie, Baxter, Bates, Du ^ksita, £»• which u^y establish yote against 
lite tavils that occur \n almost every convefsaiioi^ and furnish you w^tit 
arguments whidn when properly offered, n^ bo of use to tnike Soiid^ 
Wkpresstcm 00 oihen. ^ 

*. But being too much atreighlened to enlarge at preseat, 1 vriH oolf 
add* thajc if jofir beany attatchment to s^tous reiigum, should prov^ ^]f; 
hmderattce to your advaoceaient ki tile W0rld-"^whlch I pmy Godiipuif 
not* uokss such advauoement would he a real aaave tayou^ hope yo«;^ 
will have faith to trust our Lord's words, that it ihalLbe no diaadvanta^ef 
to you in the final issue. He hath given you a promiae Cor i^ upon wl^cb 
you may safely depend. Matt. tsik. a^, t am satisfied, nooe, than ever 
did so, at lasit repented of it^ May JPVi go. on and proifi^r^ i^ thiS: 
God of all gram and peace bo witlx yoiu. 

Yours, &c. '" 

• ' • ' • < . f ,.,.. t# • 'I 

IHOVGHtS OV PROrERBS, Xir. ik>. ' - ^ ^ ' ' 



SIR, 



T Have sent ypu the fpl lowing Thoughts on J^^overbs, xiv. lo, i^ 
worthy ajplace in your Miscellany sbjl be glad to see them inser^edJ 



Yours, Sec* 



'^ 



'^ Die hetrt KnoWtUt lt« own bitterilibs; an4 ft stmserdoth noe m temi ciflte kdk its^tifr Wt&ti iti0il|| 
^ ' • .■•... - M> .'^'^ ,, . , . ^ ••.':...;.-: 

rif]i&- book of Provor&«# fl»x:onaiatmg,of«ao«aRy>.mova) a|4N)rtCiW% 
'^ diilers itttuh any odier Scripture treatise ;^^)iieiejlimi.^MI^]^ 4% 
^•lermiM'fhe'SGOwo^ u pasaage. tiiereiA*eoiitaiiMsd»ipoi» i^ cpaqK^^a 
Must bat id vaiiir, each jteav(,witlr but a.saK|U.es«a|i|io|i) f^WV^HlftA 
distindi and explicit meaning in itself^ To suppose, tlM^ xhsd the abov^ 
Ww l» Imiio th o ^eat^ wf ew »c o ^tctfa«y: < tog fP 0tH » ktf l A i»>wba§i6 catted 
Christian, experiiinee, must appear an opmiopes/Qe^dingJlyiutiJtfaH^ 
«oiitraf+t6iory.— We knpfr'howthe languagc-if 3olDiuon.ts,app}ijad,hy 



m- <3tx^iA.foA of splritiialy and* u fb^y deem ihem^elvcf, loitt^d 
«>3i|M»i^rau— -Bat admitting ^t by flic biiteiness of ihc heif! Wfr ate wi 
f||jfde)rtlK!Jd that inward sorrow which is mseperable from a convtclion 
foarsi^ cah the ^]e£lof It feel i joy rt4iiitlng thcf rfroiHr-^/ mt^aft af 
^iat timef It seems impossi^Iey (irom their bein^ oppoiLti? px't^i^j, that 
^18 fitiott}4'be the casci^not to lay that the feeling nf one liCcfTis lo inltply 
^ muit of ^ othef. if a maa t^e in a state of suspense as to the tssue 
<»(4i|^id9ubt^ event, though theke sematicms exbt in him, yet ench ooe, 
\ supppte^ tn respie^ of iti exmrcisle, witl hare the asceitdi^ncy in 
^wxesston^ though it be for a very short interval : but certainly , there 
caQtiot be joy m bitterness. All, then, I conceive, that the wise mai:^ 
aijeaos in theiatssertion is, T^t the heart only knows its own bitterness, 
when thus affedled ; so^ by the same parity of reasoning on the contrai-y 
experience, a stranger intermeddleth not with its joy* The apestle Paul 
W« f ernish us. with the best comment on the subjedl, when he says,— 
•• For what man inoiveth the things of a man, save the spirit of a matt 
^hich is in him." i Cor. ii. it. v 

CHATHAM. J T. C. A.. 



FURTHER TBOUCBTS 
ON THE' RESURRECTION. 



^ SIA, 

PERMIT. m&>ito -Add, one observttion : to Omkron^a '< Answer- to 

Difficulty on the ResurredVio^*.'* 
? i^hat thejre w4L.be ;i first and also, Oigenv^- resurreiSkion, appears to 
me a discovery peculiar to the gpfij»eli^i&fwnfiatioDi made kk the New 
Testament. The resurredVion being spoken of m a jreneral way, in 
iKe Old Testament, should not, therefore, be considered as evidence to 
the reje£iion of what b so clearly revealed in the New* 

From the text in Job, xiv. ro — 12. might be brought an obje<rno!l 
against another important discovery made in the New Testament, *viz, 
the cliang'^ng of those at the last trump. Let us suppose the following 
conversation between il.and B. on reading 1 Cor. xv. 51, ^t, " Behold 
I shew you a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinklinj; of an eye, at the last trump j 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
aiidw* shall be changed.'* 

A, It appears, from this passage, tlwt those who are alive at that 
period, win not die, but be clunged into tlie same s^ate as thos^ who 
ifterii^«dfroitif»ie»<}eiid. in ... r : . 

«'^ ft W<^ mo&t «ot' iinde«tiif»« one ipasssrge^f ihc »W€Wl"«f*^6od ttt snch 
a^kme as^fo eOnthiditS^^o^lierv i^ rt&(A\c& k les» ifi<^Job; xHr^ toy 

H i)$im \mtmmmmmmbmft»Mimmmtmmmm \ 1 1 1 n '< i ii i w.ii ii u ii i i j i i i ii Jj i juj 

* Seep. 3^00 and 3 5;^^ 



1$t t«« |?KIV«1MAL|$T*8 HJ^ftUtAMY. 

wWA jf0 o p 9 § yottT views ta b« ina(|mUsiU«» ** fhi m9ifk,dit^§mti 
ura&^th away i yea» man giveik i^ thejkosi^ aod where it he ?** 

A* An men became mortal by sin j and <kath U of tep ip^k^Q <if it 
Ihtt coamoo lot of maiu But most we inier fxpm ttieiMSt ^t i^!9«f:|! 
uu^iTiduai of the human race will certainly dk ? 

.,. B. Most certainly we must. For . the word. m09 ,« «0 'agyrttgalft 
term, tncludtng all mankind, as in the first ver»»^V Man t^t.is ^lOi^ <^ 
a woman >'* and intends the whole Iniman race \ and therefore i Qor#. 
XV. 5 If 52. must not be taken in a liteial, but in a igurative seo^e* 

Nothing appears to me to be wanting, but theprqudice of educa^oa 
and custom* and tli'is obje6\ion would be e<^iially vj^V^d as that against tbe 
fint resurrection. ^ . 

T.PAYNE^ 



dUESTlOlf 
o^ ' 
THE FUTURE STATE OF BRUTES. 



sin, 
TT is, I believe, generally acfcnowledged, that the brule creation are 
compounded at well of spirit as of matter — and is not all spirit 
iminorul ^ If so, does not this litvour the idea of l!teir restoration^ 
according to the hypothesis of Mr. Henry and others? 

If you» Sir, or any of your correspondents, will offer a few thotightr 
in reply to this question, it will oblige. 

Yours, &c. 

CHATHAM. J.D. 



01* 

THE PHRASE - IMMERSE WITH WATERS 

IN 

SCARLETT S TESTAMENT. 



SIR, 

TXTHEN I sent you the qiiery on Mr. Scarlett*» TettaoMaty it wm nod, 

with a design to enter into the cotmoversy between the bep^t 

Mpd the pedobaptist j noc do 1 now intend iu The writer ^ the >nawei* 



mMffm 



Sec U. M, p, 349. 



Tift tmvEisALfsT's miscsllany. Ms 

tfe thkt query attempts to distinguish between' dijtfilng snd imtriirnn^^ 
This appears to me a mere quibble. I ask, From wbat diftion^ry will 
Tie prove* the distiiidtion ? Immerse is a verb a6live \ it means t^Jtlun^t^ 
Jd diji otier' head, * But to plunge ivith watei' Is inipropcr- This 
prepositiort with denotes the noun.wfl/<fr to be in the active casa, and, 
consequently, the person immersed in the neuter case- lie aigues ihut, 
io immerse \s to cover. His version, then, of Mat, ili. ii. would J>e 
•• I, indeed, cover you with water." The text ls phinly expressive 
of an af€!ion performed by the administrator, and ihe water in theafiiv^ 
case ; to perform this, the person must be first laid in the baptbtry, and 
then water applied until he were covered. This would be properly 
covering w7M water. 

I conclude with obsening, that the baptists haVe strenuously 
contended, both iirom the pulpit and the press, that the Gree)c word 
bdltti%o means to dijt, " The Greek, as well as the Eng^lish language^ 
has three words by which to express different ad\ions; dipping, 
(bcifiti%ontetj) pouring, (/trochusin,) sprinkling, (rantizosa*)^*^ 

** To these authorities we may add th^ testimony of Parkhurst, who 
says, bapi%Op from bapto^ todiJi.\*^ 

Now, if bmpi%o means to dijt, and immerse does not mean to dip but 
to cover, then it follows, that immerse is not ilie true idea of bapixo. 

Yours, Sec: 

T. PAYNE. 



MISCELLANEOUS 
THOUGHTS AND KEFLECTIONS. 

CONTINVfiO., 



> XLIX. . . - 

npHERE are considerations of truth and error — ^advanlager and 
disadvantages of religious cotm1u6\ — peculiar to every state of 
mindy and all the ciccu^istaQceft in which we.stand. . . ' v ^ 

Hence it seems to be, that calm and temperate men in every age, are 
feeling and proclaiming strong impressions of mind respedting the 
main end of a religious life j and tlieir * dodlrine? of this kind have, 
resolved the sum of the matter into quietude. 

' So far as religious association is conducive to the attainment of that 
quleiude, it is valuable in a high deg^e. But when a consciencious 



^ . * ScaHetttB Teitanlbfit, 6bftorvation. oa immersion. 

t Ma»om*8 Examination of Mr. EHtoVs Opinion respediiog the 
Modeof Baptism^ p. 13. 
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dcpUntloQ of any partlculac belief* which thie Holy Scriptures l^eare ^ 
man at liberty to receive or not, and enjoin us not to fall out about, im 
found incompatible with the harmony of that association* and to excite 
sentiments of unbrotherly affedtion. then quietude is destroyed* and the 
iqain end of association seems to be lost. 

I,. 

Notwithstanding, the difference of opinion which has ever been 
making its appearance in the sentiments of men, seriously concerned 
^x a ri^hl understanding* they may nevertheless be children of light ia 
^ dirk world* and on that ground worthy of each otlier*s love. 

What a pity it is that such men should often find it more dif&cult to 
love and esteem each other as brethren* than the worst part of mankind 
do to consider them with due respect! 

1.1. 

The more seriously I consider what the Christian religion is* in itself 
that itpcImarUy and ultimately proposes* not an outward* but an inward 
work^ an inward convidlion of sin) an inward belief in the necessity 
cf a saviour from the power of sin; and a love of the Supreme Being* 
as the merciful source of all good in the heart— <ind thence a love, 
towards men as the children of God* and our brethren — the more am 
1 coBSlra'med to fear the prevalence of a party love — the more I see the 
infirmity of bringing into religious consideration, outward system^ and 
making account of outward differences of church economy. 
, For as substances differ in form* varying as men's faces vary ; and no 
criterion of truth, in formal matters, is divinely set up* either as a reality 
in itself, or as most pleasing to God, so the sliKere in heart, under every 
form* are equally acceptable to God, and are universally the living 
substantial members of his universal church. 

lam convinced that men always err in judging any 0;!^ form necessary 
to salvation ; and erring in that grand poinv they err proportionably in 
shaping their love and fellowship according to this or that form. 

Have we not all one Father ? Are i^e not all sinners ? And must vm 
not aU be made righteous through the one washing of our bodily 
affedlions* by the one pure water of regeueration* and the one tnftuenct 
of thebbod of sprinki'mg from an«vil conscience }■ 

TO BB CONTINUi^D. 
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POETRY* 

maammmmmmmmmasa 



THE mCKED 7AKEN IN THEIR OH^N DEFICES. 



'X»IIELord controuls the schemes of men. 
Who ha^e his name and pra6l*ne sin : 
They in the dust his saints would lay. 
Would sweep his chosen ones away ; 
He their own hand against 'them meves. 
And thus he helps whom he aj^roves. 
So haughty Pharoah*s stem decree. 
That IsT'eVs males should slaughterM be. 
Through pow'r divine, the mean was mad* 
Of raising op the Hebrew's head. 
In all the wisdom Egypt knew, 
Who afterwards their host overthrew. 
He little thought his bloody plan 
Would near his-throne raise up a man 
Who from his yoke shouM Isr'd free. 
And lead them forth to liberty : 
The chosen tribes of Isc*el bead 
And stcike the &>w*x of Egypt detd. 
fbe tyrant's plans with mischief fraught. 
On bb own head destruction brought. 
How wond'rous are Jehovah's ways ! 
The wrath of man his name shall praisei 
Let cruel men with terror hear. 
And >eam his mighty name to fear. 
The snares they for the righteous spread. 
Shall biing destru^ion on ^etr head : 
They in the pit they dig shall sink. 
The dreadful cup thif Ve'fill'd shall drink ; 
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While those who trust the Lord shall find 
Him ever^CuthfuI, jast» and kind. 



^^r. 



THE SLUGGARD REPROFED. 



f^O to the Ant, thou sluggard, learn her ways, 

: Nor I6nger trifle in thy youthful days : 
No one hath she her nimble steps to guide. 
To rule her adtions, watchful by her side j 
Yet see her wakeful in the morn arise. 
Nor cease her toil *till darkness veils the skies* 
She in the summer, with laborious hand, 
Colledb the pr'-.duce of the fruitful land. 
' Like her the summer of thy life improve. 
Serve God below, seek happiness above. 
How long wih thou thy life in slumber spend > 
Say, thoughtless wretch, when will thy sleeping end? 
How long wih thou in careless accents cry, 
A little while and then my slumbers fty > 
A little while to sleep my hands I fold. 
The bed still draws me, gentle slumbers liold ? 
So swift dread poverty upon thee comes, 
As on the man who far in deserts n^ms. 
Or dreary mountains, where no water flows. 
Nor dwelling stands, not trees, nor herbage grows* 
Like as an armed man would on thee seize. 
Shall hung re, thirst, and want of cloathing teaze. 
Thy slothful hands, which nothing have to give. 
And ling-ring appetites no good receive; 
Wake then from sleep, the spring of life improve^ 
Serve God below, seek happiness above. 

W, 



AMBITION'S REW'ARD. 



T)ROUD man, inflam'd with vain desires. 

Would dignify lusname^ 
To lofty titles he aspires. 
And courts the wings of fame. 

^ee his ambition gratified. 

His mem*ry long remains, 
A lasting monument of pride. 

That human nature stains* 



So Babers builden m*d to raise 

A city tow*ring lugh» 
Where frantic pow'r and fulsome pradse* 

Might lift them to the sky. 

iTheir vain design the Lord beheld* 

And by his powerful breathy 
Their lips with wild confusion G\Vd 

Scattered them o*er x\\^ earth. 

Thus they ensui'd themselves a name. 

And lasting infamy, 
EmbalmM in history to shame. 

As all the proud shall be. 

W. 

JK APOSTROPHE TO LOFE, 



T OVE, darlbg theme, on thee I'll dwell : 
My soultloth with thy gloties swell« 

And heavenly joys inspire : 
Thy charms outshine the spangled skies^ 
Thy joys above the heavens rise. 

Divine celestial fire. 

The dearest name of God is Love^ 

It gilds the highest thrones abov^ 

Adorns his works below : 
*Tis the full sum of all u £ is. 
The source of everlastbg blis^ 

Whence boundless pleasures flow. 

In solemn .silence would I gaze. 
While all thy glories round me blaze^ 

Eternal and immense. 
No longer able in my song 
. To.celebrate with mortal tongue, 
Ix>ve's infinite expanse. 

w. 



OK TRB 

UNITY OF GOD, AXD GLORY OF CmiST. 



/^*£R the Bible wi^ pkaswe I mus^. 
Its do^rineft I scan with delight v 
With joy I behold flie ^ood news, 
Jehovah therein brings to light. 

Yet oft' am I filVd with surprize. 

Mankind should lo far dba^e. 
When Scripture most plainly impl^M^ 

** Our God, he is one/* and not three. 

Saint Paul, who, if rightly I ween, 
W9$ wiier, ht ^«teer, dnn tlifty, 

juAiremcs cvci |^uiug octwccd. 
Thus simply the truth does display. 

0/ Jehovah art all things that arcw 

By Jesus the son of bis love : 
0/ him, whose kind fatherly care 

Frotn his creat^(^ will evil reiaove. 

Bj him, under whom «//are plac'd. 

To whom eveo angels shall bow« 
And all that thro* sin are disgraced. 

By coercive means will bring low. 

7(? w^^w, without measure w^ ^/i/^tf. 

To create, to uphold, to restore, 
With dominion in hell, earth, and heav*n. 

To him, tAro' whom ,God we adore. 

Whatever he commands let us do, 

Our prophet, our priest, and our king j 
The way that he trod let's pursue ; 

Then praise to his God we shall bring. 

JUNIUS. 



EJRLY'^INGim OF THE LARK. 



TXTHILE night iier ettpke ttili maintains. 
Her silver ^neen unrival^ reiga% 

And twinkling shine the stars : 
Ere Sol adorns the eastern sky. 
Or bids the mist and sh$dows fly» 

Or burst the gloomy barsft 

The lark, all wakeful; k)ng» fof day. 
He pants to tread the aerial way, 

The new-born ligl>t td m«^t^: 
Elager he stretches all his wings. 
He strains his throat and sirtrMfly "mgi. 

The rising mora to gfee<. 

No bed of Moth the ^ng^ter know*. 
His morning s^nthem cheerful flows» 

In notes or soft or shrill. 
Joyful the day he ushers in : 
While slumbers bind the soas of men, 

Joy through his organs tlariU. 

Thus may I wake and sing to ttiee. 
Thou God of boundless majesty. 

Thy goodness ceheb rate : 
Thus with the dawn thy hgnoyrs raise, 
And through the day fulfil thy praise, 

*Till ends this mortal state. 

Like him, on faith's strong pinions rise. 
Earth's low attratlions all despise. 

To heavenly things ascend : 
Inflam'd with Ibve I'd upward spar, 
'Till days and nights exchange qq mor^ 

'Till time, old time, shall end. 



W, 



44D Tin VNXYBmiAlIST'^ lOBCSLL^ltV* 

0^ A CBILD, 
WhpfiUiguid with ?U^ fell aslfejt whhkis Toys in hii Hand. 



CWEETb^^! wbo, tired of mimic life» 
Of gild^ ^OMlie^y hoc9e8i- prnted ou^ 
And ftU the idle farce of empity show. 
Careless, sinks down thy head, in slumbers soft. 
The little labours of the day all o*er. 
Enjoy, dear boy ! ** thy honey dew of sleep,** 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
O may*8t thou, when life's rtal toil is past. 
As gmltUsSf close thy wearied eyes in peace» 
As innocenU smile at the simple world. 
Its gtkM Motkiags, and its painted cAeats, 
Wlulttaagd^ waft theft to uamonal blist. 



A MORNING THOUGHT, 
Addressed to one who lived without God. 



Jl TTEND, my friend, let early birds inspire 

Thy grovUing mind with pure celestial firtf. 
They from their temperate rest awake and pay 
Their thankful anthems for the new-born day. 
See where the tuneful lark is mounted high. 
And, poet-like, salutes the eastern sky ! 
He warbles thirougK tlie fragrant air his lays, 
Apd seems the beauty of the morn to praise. 
But man, more void of gratitude, awakes, 
And gives no thanks for the sweet rest he takes 5 
Looks on the glorious sun's new-kindled flame. 
Without one thought of him from whom it came* 
The wretch unhallowed doei the day begin. 
Shakes off his sleep, but shakes iiot off his sin. 



AN EVENING THOUGHT. 



Ji^INUTES and mercies multiplied. 

Make up another day ; 

Minutes flow fast, but mercies flow 

More fast, more sure than they ! 
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A READER'S REMARKS 

CM 

MR. FULLER'S FOURTH LETTER. 



H^ 



SIR, 

AS oDci of the Readers to whom Mr. Fuller has to frequently appealed, 

I have already presumed to give io the result of my perusal and 

consideration of that gemlema^^s Thirds Letter. What, with your 

permissLOO, I would remark upoi^ '^ the reasoning contained in his now 

Fourth. 

1. Mr. Puller would have his Readers consider ** all those passages 
of Scripture which describe the future states of men in contrast/* as so 
many Tattd proofs of the strict eternity of hell torments, by which I 
understand that every wicked man will for ever live, and be for ever ixi 
torment, without any exKi, or any abatement. 

But I cannot perceive how this argument from contrast can possibly 
conclude any thing, with certainty. I take contrast to be, in, its, ovm 
nature, indefinite and uncertain. Things very small may be contrasted 
with things very large : day, tl^roughout the year, may, in .this climate^ 
be compared with night; b^t that contrast will not prove that, through 
the year, day and night are» in this climate, equal. And, in like manner, 
pimisbmont may bi; contrasted with revrardj the happiness bestowed 
oa holiness, with t^e misery consequent upon vice ; yet, I think, such 
sontratt affiordsno s^lid proof that,a wicked ^man shall be miserable for 
cxaifUy so long a p^iod as a good man shall be happy. 

The whole Jbu^dii^g of t^xts which, lylr. F. has here crcift^d mHSt 
therefore fall, liecattsc the foundation reMl.upgn the sand. 
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. IL .Mr. F. in the-«cQ6f pitlcsQ^ desires his retdMS to receive ^ all those 
ysaagtg of Jcnpture which speak of the dumioo M founre paxiishniem 
by th«AtnQi eTjoritstiog^ eteraa)* for «ver, mA for cTer ^^ e ver," si 
coodiKirvttififtvour of thedo^nne of the etemiifrof hell lor meats, in 
Ibe leosd-ia whkh Hb joackmlttids ihat exfif ei$io^ 

But this second argument, cannot possihly be admitted as at all 
concliiaivc^ until Mr.;F. shaU have clearly ^ffoa^^^ttMoi t^t t^ specified 
lerms are invariably used in Scripture in that sense in which Mr. F. 
would hare his readers take them. 

Such a deinonstriatton I hold to be^ impossible, and therefe»re rejc^l 
Mr. F.*s argument as altogether incoaclusivel And it appears to me 
that any person must entertain the same opinion, after an attentite 
e(»sklBr|tti6» ^f #^ fpllovi^K pa^gw«»f ^ip(t«R$: Qen. ^vii. I.. 
Num. X. S« 6en. xUjl* 26. tiab. iii.6. i Sam. iii. 13. £&od. xxi. ft. 
Num. xxiv. 90. Deut. xiii. 16. Jude, 6, 7. Ps. xc. 2. Isaiah, xxvi.4. 
Deut. xxxtii. 9/^ . &Vhoeffeir -will ibe at the paits atiejitlvdy to ccmsider 
the ttffi nvpflmwigi rtararii to* vhkk ABCurin diece pngirmges, wiii 
find tliat not the arbitcary atfirmation of Mr. Fuller, or of any other 
roan, but the nature of the obie61 or eyp nt to wliicb they are applied, 
roust determine the extent of their signtftcatloiv ' 

1 cannot, therefore, admit that ihvs second argument concludes with 
certainty conceminnr the matter in dispute^ 

III. Mr. Fuller's next st6p 1s,' 4br the purpose of inducing us, hit 
Readers, to consider' ^ All those passages of Scrlptvure which express 
the duration of future punishment by invplication, or by forms of speech 
which imply the doclrjne in question^*' as conclusive in favour of ths 
eternity of future punishment, in that sense in which he asserts it. 

But if tt«8 disputed whether there- are any plain express dechuations 
In the Sctiptures of that absdiute eternity of hefl torments for everf 
human being wht> ditt in his sins, wKtcH Mr. f. teaches and preaches, 
much Jess will any argument from implication, so dependent upon the 
mere fancy of the expositdf, be, by toy means, admitted' as t)f the* least 
; solidity. 

Shan ^hriefiy run through Mr. F.*s enomeratiou of texts In support 
t)f iftfe argimwctby hnpHcation ? He who shall compare John, x vil 9. 
with ver. 20 and ar of- the situe dhapter, wiW see a proof of what, is 
ibore tsserted . respe£Hng the iknci fulness of such an argument xb this 
by implication; and at the stme' tin^e^ttn instatice either of crvexsrght 
In Mr. F. or of want of dttU in Hebrew idiom. I^'or iny own part, 
Mr. Sditor^ 1 shonffl aS soon (kduce, by IdlpUcation,' the'hbsblute eternity 
of hdl torments from these words; "God tf the mlAif <iif all men, 
especially bf thoSe that believe,*' as fi^ptti Jdlm, xvii 9. ' ^ 
• 'Bfatt. xii. 31, 3*. proves the tertaimy 6f puiiishffieit^totte person 
who shtfuld blaspheme theholy^irh,btWiay8not thktsilftpjfsbhi^ 
be eternally tormented. Marl^ \\\, 29. is a repenti^'iif i)fe'intte. 

How I John, V. t6. w}iich asserts that there is ii ^nrikt^ DfiA^K, 
t>rd^res tot tlie dnoer shaU -hai^ ct^rnd Tj.irE^in Witt toc^c^is, t^ 
surely, not easy of comprehcnsio^ ' '*"^"^ ^ ^ 'J,\, 



Heb. vi, 6. has reference to tb.y gl^sent worjd^d. slatei. ^pdr tmp^ 
nothing but that there will be: another ^orl4an4 s^tujp^ but ajthtioi ^i;.^ 
-word about their duration. If Heb. x. 2^, z-ji groye aoy thipg, i]Pf^ 
favour of Mr. P. it must lie by taking i^ ioi^^j^p^ tl^ tl^e fi«rj,. 
indignation ther« spoken of a^ DEV^URiN<r,^iQe«ips^ %.ixnpI^tiqo»«^ 
tliat it shall not devottr thenpi, but'lwye th^m uNis^v<>Z(rMifi 

Luke, IX. 2 J. hientions the fo.lly any man ^QuW'h5£;uUt|[of 'w^po^i 

to ^ain tfie whole woric(, shouUlpse^inis^, w h^ Cf^^tja^^^} liutj^ioaWt 

that implies that such a man shall find hiiiuelt/Qrky(;f.,iQl^lormie/^ 

must be left to Mr. Fuller to determine. , , , ,, 

Mat, xxyi, 24. contains a provef bial s^yjng;^ whi^Ji Cj9l>npt h^ ad*pitM;dt 

tp (determine any thing witU cei t'aicity. ^x^, j^43rr-«tj^s te^heft K^r 

iliat.the instr.uments of punishment ?it;e ng.y^er, >y.jii^^^y? Go^, .*ad ^an. 

never be es<;ap^d by man j bip. implies no^ that,a-^i(;^d, ^n ^U^lji^ 

feept (or c\er jn ex^^tcp^fj^ tp.^.ffie s,vibj.e,ft,.pf^ th^k, ^9r<?^.;;ijgi9jgy 

operations. ijLiil^e^^xvi. ^ 20.* ig.part ^f .4 l^a^%ljjje^w,bi<yh, i^f itrcy^jp i>^ 

admitted to prove a»> tfei^g ¥?ifh . q.cr.taioty^ ^ejjpej^^ its. »or^l«,Q^J|t^ 

proves thai ihe/w!»cj^edjtyi'«^^^.l??^ X^^^^^^^^ y^hy;H s^.parAt<^8.bct;!^eqi^ 

their abode and ,t)iat aasigy^d ^^to jtijei ,^ii;t^pvs, , Ipjohjf), iij. 36., iti*fP^9*i 

said that the wfajh of t<j^ s.^^^lJ ab,icj<? qj JthyJ-.i^CilieW^^pi^ for fVer, mn^ 

that t'o!? unbeUeyei; during, et^^fnit^, sl^U be If ept alive for th^ppip{o|^c gt 

sust^inin^g it. . Jo,bn«, vjii^ 2,1.. proves that the eqeri)ies of, Christ; i^quW 

i;iot fpllow hi m^w hi their he W^s going; but hoyr does that^in^ply jjiaf^ 

they shall be kept alive to all eternity in the torments of hell ^ Phil,' ili, 

J9. tallqof thi^ENp of wkked ^n^o^ and -of DESfRiJCTioN bojng 

their KVd; wliich is very curious swt of laogyage if it intended tq 

imply that they shall live ifudesirui^iHe -in enciim misery ! • And with 

irespe6l to James, ii-, 13*' how judgment 'without mercy should imply 

tof Clients without end, is more than I can tell. It might have made 

more for ^tr. Fuller's do6^rine, had the phrase been judgment without 

jlustice. Indeed* so fv . ^5, i um^lipf}i,on gpes, ^i» ver^e is cleaB cqntj^ 

* to ^Hr. F. for ijt saith, *Vit)^(fr.pjj'rejoiceth.agaiu^tji|d§fnent,'* '\' w 

ly. Mr. Fuller would h^veh^s .Be^dtrs esl^cupi /* ^ll.lho^ passajfft* 

ivhich i»timate that a change pf Jie^t ap4 a pcejpaf ejduess fpr heaven 

are'confined to this present life," as conGju*iv^ii?;,fiiVQ«r;of the do^trinf^ 

of the eternal existence of thp y-icVed in endljess |pr(j|^ts, - . ' 

Ciranting Mr. F. all thut h*^ asks ifi this loui th ^irgiLmeni, it includes 

Toothing respe<^ing the duratiun of luturc pun is bm cm- We aU know, 

Mr. Editor, that, to all ra^pkind, afttr de^^h cometh iodgmeni — ihat 

judgment will have respedi to whr^t ha:i htsen done ia this life— Kind. 

• as the v^prld wiU be judged in lighteousnt^^, tbnt prcportiiiiiate 

punish m,ent or reward wUl be assigned to eath ii: dividual ■ and as ih^ 

reward or punishment will b^ according tp ibe^ oil,;* done in ihebody^ 

eterual torment^ during au etema) ^j^teKM:ep.,,^no|, in rigl^teou8)Qt^ss9 

be in^i£ted on any Que. So tba^ if it be true that the $criptttres assert 

«o change <;aft ta^e. place in ^vipked met), ii\ thc^ state b^yopd; ibeug^r^vet 

^i c^»ct»by any mesuos^ b^ admitted as pv#viDg Mr. Fuller's do^irvnc. 
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Mr«Vut)er.m^ to Prot. i. 24. bat vttr ^i. which ibri^ partcf tbr. 
tbntvxti expressly saitb» '' The turoip|^ away of ^e simple sh^ sj^at 
iSkm, iTw! thg prcwpffrity .of ibds- shall ^ i»Mfe O v - tfa t m^ ' ' —Must we 
believe that being slain and destroyed means they shall live for ever in 
endless misery ? Luke, ^i!i. 24-— —29 . it Is^ld,. there shall be creeping 
amd gmiihing of teeth ai6ong those vvho shall !><; refiised adoiittance into 
the happy kingdom qM^od, but it il npt said how long their misery is 
f last. Surely Johii, xii. 36. by exhorting men to become children of 
th6 light, does not prove that the children of darkness shall sulEsr 
torment during eternity ! Mat, xxv.5*-t-— ^13. proves jd^c uncertainty 
of Christ's second coming, and that those who are not virtuous when 
they die, shaH not be admitted at the resune^ion into the happy 
ktngdom'bf God*;* Vut ft does not prove lHartho^l%KbaDfe"excludcd, 
shall live for ever in hell torments. 2 Cor. vi. 1,2. saith well, tliat 
** NOW is the day of salvation/* but in no respe^l determinies the 
nature or duration of future punishment/ Heb* iil." 7^— i»i^; u qiiote^ 
tut i ask* whether " not entering into the rest of God," {nroves an 
eternal existence in everktsting torments^ lleb. xir. !]$- > ■ '7' coniiins 
a strong argument foir ^ire aiid watchfulness, and'cltes the example of 
Esau, who gave up his birth.rightfor the sake of grattfjfiog his appetite 
^nih. a savoury dish ; but this does not prove either that fisau, or any of 
those most like him, shatt be k^pt aliVe t6 ail eternity in the torment 
i)f hell . Be V, x'jd i. 1 1 . I have already- reiitiftrked upon, and shewn thaf 
iV^s very far indeed from having anything to do with thee^rait 
cxislcnce of wicked men in hell toVinetats. i 

' 'these arguments, therefor^^ do riot at allfatisfy me, Mr, Editor, that 
the doctrine of ihe eternity of 'hell toifinents, in the sensein which Mr; 
tuner holdsit, isaio^rineof Scripttlre. I remain, ' 

. ' Yours,' &c. 
" /' \^';^' .' '': '.AftEADER. 

'•^P. i. A^Afii letter ""above remarked tipbil contains the main stt epgtii 
of Mr. Fulle/, it wHl not be necessary for me to trouble yo\i iit^^i 
Jlnce, if Mf. F:*s licad^rs are hot convinced by wWis strongest, %ef 
wili hardly yii^ld' their absent to what is weakest in the argumenrj I 
Ihcrifore subjoin the following. ' - ' 

Granting t6 Mr. i^. that D*:^ answers to mm, and that the latter ti 
compounded df aIi and «nr, and may be rendered into EngHsh ^ 
** Always being,'* 16 not the English tcrjh Of general application ? Mi^ 
'tiot,'thei6forei 'the meining depend upon the tutureof the event, or 
bbjedF, to Wich it & appliied ? ' '- 

' That this mdst be the lease with *nmf I desire no better atithorify mA 
tfe^timony, merelyhuttian,'thanAristbtle^*andnamoi«o£ljb than Wr 
ff. has quoted.' 'FfOtn iniki we learri, that the term in qttfi^ion has the 
Vti^ing of endless wfien appFied to bfeings whom '* tijaifc fdotono^ 
ib^e old.*' Btir, Sip Aristotle, mor^ anient Grttk inrrlteYs' imsot 
Sijy?e!f caH the time of iach' person*s life his «*•»* Wlky?' fcktb 
^rtti thai tioie endless? No^ truly ; but htcame^ actor Sng tothektis 
ff naiur^^ ntffkhfgr^iUShg at^ m^n tan exisi $tu oJtiiJimt^ iir 



Jife. Thlij I tdrtit, is coftdtisiYe; but the coticTtt^ion eilii>:^y 'bveiftiitf # s 
^he^fgiiA^t Mr. F. would found upon the term «4^y. • -i • -^ 
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/ A ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ prodaced fa^ fti&daa ; M relif kus knowledge :m«y be * 
increated^ ft coimfiankationof ideal. 

Thesubjed of thb ktttr, which oooe appeared extreiaely imricate to- 
iiie« has been so clearly opened to my mind, acd the dt^OYery(hataiK»:dedi 
ine so much real tatiiia&ion, that I cannot resist she imiMilse 1 fieel to - 
publish my sentiments (with your pemnssioD)' to the'world, through the/ 
means of your valuable Miscellany. Bit,ihat I may not occupy ^o* 
jnuch room* I shall proceed hnmediately to the subjedl, without tarther 
preliminary observation ; ^ndior the same reason^ shall ^ive referenccSy 
jrather than long quotations. 

1 had formedjr considered that vision of tRo new creation^ recordf»d 
in Be^. xvi. andcmicludHng at the former part of the sixth verse with 
these remarkable words, ** And he said unto me* It is done^'* wis the 
utmost limits of revelation^ but was extremely at a loss how to reconcile 
with this id^, what follows to the end of the book ; till, after the most 
attentive perusal, and serious consideration of the matter, the dithculty 
was ^ne day removed, as it were in a moment, by a th^ghl, which 
flashed immediate convidtion on my mind^ and placed the whole in m 
clear and beautif or light before me, and 00 subsequent consfderationi 
have been able to eradicate the impresBion. 

In order to give a connedted view of the subje^ I shall ^ badr t# 
ch. xtx. It. to the end; where we have a grand description of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, coming with his saints and angels, to take vengeance 
on those who had been the oppressors of his church and people, &n^ 
we are also informed of the consequetKes thatt Shall attaidhts erasing^ 
We have in ch. xx. first, an account of thebinifipg of Satan for a:. 
Ihousandy^s; secondly^ the beginning and end of the mfillenial kingdom 
ofOmst, and a( blessing pronounced upon ^th^se who shad partake of it|^^ 
thirdly, the loosing of Satan out oi his prisM, that he may ^ againlntai 
the wtnrld, in order to prove those who had, fbrso long a tlme» lived 
happily under the mild and peaceable reign' of the Messiah, whethcTv 
they will remain firm in their allegiance inlhe hour of temptsltroil:? w#r 
iire also made acquainted with the great success he will meet with hi 
1|is di^Hfaittttpptj «iKi liktwi^ of tiie awful destradhoo^ byiire 
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ff8iB» beaveiv of tbo9e ^bg^luill league together against Cbrbt azui hi; 
saints. Fourthly, wc are presented with a sublime description of the 
laM wad^geotnlindf^faaeoii wJMU aUlhQ§« ^ti^J4SiM^ " ^e^pd writtea 
Id the book of life^ shall be cast into the lake of fire.** 

Mr. Winchester m^nt^ns jhat this earth Mvill be turned into a lake of 
lire and brimstone, at the conilagtation, (2 Peter iir; 7.) and -will be inc 
appointed place of putiishmeot Cor the^icked j and the learned and 
ingenious Dr. Apth6rp, formerly Vicar of this place, was of the same 
opinion $ but his system necessarily W hrm to> consider tAaf» as the final 
ftatc of the globe i wh«r«as Mr, W.*s comprehends. the new creation 
literally understood, after the eanh shall have been purified by fire. 

In the former part of ch. nnL $r. John relates the most glorious visioo 
with which be was fetotiffcd, vhs. the h«w entaktrF} #» ^PPJ 
consequences attending which, are related in the 4th verse. Ver. 5. 
'' He that sat upon the throne said, behold I make dl thngs ne w I" and 
then comniaDdtd the apostlt^ to writedown what he had he^d, as wdl 
worthy of belief. Ver 6. ** And k£ said ^im^^fmc^ itn^hntm^^ The 
whole revelafion of God^ ^fed^jng many is here finished, and we see 
a drnin of events folk>wtng each other, in the mest exa6l order and 
regularity^ The vistoiv being thus ended, }esus Christ next asserta the 
divinity of his character in the sajne words, a$^t the begioniag of the 
book I and then promises the free commonicatioiis of his spirit ft> those 
that thirst after righteousness. Our Bles^ Lord, before he parts firqia 
his hekvtd'.discijilct takes occ^lon to excite our obedience, by the most 
glorious promises on the one hand, and the ir^t.a'^fyl threatenings e» 
the atb«f^ , The 6di and jtl^ verses deserve our «t^BM>st attention, as they 
relat^i to subjects of the highest importance to us. ** He that overcpmeifa 
shall inherit aU things.*' What animating encouragement is this to 
persevere in t^ie paths, of holfness,^ and to resist the solicitations of sij^ii 
*♦ Shall ir^erit a]l things!" be a partaker of the grace of God in thii 
life — of the fir?t r€^urre6tion, and of the blessingjs of th^ milleniu^ 
«HKi,fio?ilily, erf eternal glo^- ii^ the kingdom of heaven i s^id it ifadck^ 
V I will he his God, and he sjjiall be my son.** 

The denui^ciation in the 7 th verse is most awful indeed, and weU 
calculated to work upon our fears, if we, did but receive it as the wor4 
qH God, and wefe seriovily cpncejrned for the welf^e of out souls. 
One of the angeU 'Mi'hich lujd the seven vials come^ la the appstlc, ao«J 
earries him (ver. 9) in spirit to the top of a high qipuntV»n, where the 
tK>ly city, which he had seein ii>,his former visioA coming down from 
God out of heaven, is again, represented Xo him„ and a part^cu^ 
d»scriptif]a pi it isgl\ei),,froi^i the nth verse to the,ena of the chapto'. 
Much has been written t^ illi;?tr4ie the mej^i^ing of .thjEse n^etaphqrip^- 
expressions used by St, John in cjescriinug the. city ^ V^t it isnpt i«j 
intentioT^ to enter upon tha^,subjed now. 1 shall tl^irefojre keep on te 
^e, 24th vqrse, and endeavour to answer a Sussex fj^p)er*s Q^u^tioa^ 
jpropofed p..:? 36 of y^^ur j^i^isceljapy^ and which* I WUey^ ba^ not hwii 
Ifet noticed. , . .; , , ,^^,^ .' 

The first clrcumstaijpe that led hin^ Into a difficulty cpWeri^jny ^^ 
portj^ .pf ^crip^uf e^ s^m^ \^ h^ ve be^ tbis^ Jl^^k^ f 9?V^^fii^ ^ 
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'vrlilchTollows'thc vision tif the new creation, as reWng to thee^nl^te 
its renewed state ; T^iit 1 am of opinion that, upon a recon^deratwn «f 
rlie subject, h6 will find hi^ mistake, and perceWc that* h felates <0 
Jerusalem which is above, (Gal. iv. 26.) and which the apttstle had foeoa 
Informed, by a vikion, should descend &om heaven, when Christ shaH 
coihe to renew ^he face of the earth. 

I should be glad, Mt. Editor, to know from you, or some bf yeut 

correspondents skiHed in the Gteek language; 'Wrhethcrit wtJuld be 

cloing any violence to the text, to read the former part of 'the 24th verse 

thus: And them, of the' nations Kvhich are saveH, inslead of }tn^ tht 

nations of them tohkh are saved. Many instances migHt b^ pfodAd^ 

from the common translation, of a departure from graitiinatlcttlp^^lsibn, 

fcy the transpbSifion of words j but I ^hafi mentfon' only one," Which 

-occurs in Mat, iii. 5. " Then went ou^ tb him Jerttsirem,^*=&c. NcrW, 

1 apprehend, that tke idiom of our language requireji'that it^^ho^ild « 

read, " Then Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region rontid abrut 

Jordan, went out to him,'* '&c. If the above alteration may fairly be 

'admitted, without violence to the sacred text, " a Sussex f ariher's" 

two first questions will be satisfactorily answered. In this view of the 

subject, " them of the nations which are saved," &:c. appears to denote 

the same persons who had been redeemed ^ dut of every kindred, and 

tongue, and~people and nation,** ch. v. 9.; and the^rings of the earth 

will include all virtuous princes who have ever reigned j and the g'ory 

a!id honour which they will bring into the city, ^ill consist* rtf their 

Virtttous subjects J the state or period of their existence will be froin 

the creation to the general judgment; and their subjects' c6mp«^iend 

"the mass of ' the people 'in all ages'. The gates of th6 city s'tandi.og 

•always open," (ver. 2^.) msy l5e' expressive of the perfect ^ecarit^ cff 

'that state of happiness. Into wliich the righteous shall etiter j or' it insy 

further denote that an entrance shall always be open- tb'aiiy ih^'hoin 

'^he love of 'si'ti sball^aVe been destroyed by the tormeifS.'^f fh'e burning 

lake, and whose past transgressions shall be covered by the* perfect 

rightef6usness of 'the dear redeemer, arid tlieir names ^registered in the 

XamVs book of life: ' .-. v 

In answer to his third "questionj Tbel^ve that' th^ " chir'acters, 

'6r persons bearing"' that character^" inentinned fc the ^•j*\\ vtrie, will 

Hbt be found at all afier'^he new creation, but are the satae pefsors'wKo 

■were cast iiitd the lakfcof fire at the geheral j^dgmefit'^ whde ''fKA§e 

whose names were found written fii th6 tamb's book oi fHk, ascef ded 

%ifli their dear Lord and glorilied lledeert^er, to' inhabit the heavenly 

Jerusalem, and will descend with hiiA agairi when he shall '** make all 

Aingsnew,'* and to wipe away all tears from the eyes of those wha 

ITad'been iri' torment "and affliction^ This verse also holds out id as 

what characters shall not enter into the New Jerusalem, ard therefore 

becomes a stimulative to virtue ; but will lose much, if not the wlu-Je, 

of its force, if supposed to relate to a period and sta^e of existence of' 

which we can have no rational conception. If we understand (in the 

succeeding part of the vision, ch. xx.) by the ** river of watt^r of l.fe,'' 

the influencing graces of the spirit > and by <* the l^vet oi the uc«^ 
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^tch were for the healing of the nations,** the do£hrioes of Chrbtiainty^ 
we may »ee the application of the figure to the present state of the 
world; but the propriety of its application it not so apparent* if 
understood to relate to a period after the renoiratioa of the earth. The 
apostle goes on to describe, in glowing colours^ the perfe6l and complete 
bappinessof the heavenly Jerusalem; bat i think the J4tb and 15th 
^rersesput it b«yood aH doubt that Jesus Christ, or.theaagelio his 
iiame, is speaking of a period anterior to the new creation. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured, as brief as I can, and with the utmost 
«)iflMence, to state my sentiments on this interesting portion of the 
Scriptures. I trust 1 have not been led to it by a love of novelty, but 
from a desire of contributing my mite towards the better uoderstandii^ 
of what, as far as my reading has go^e, seems to have been very 
msatisfiftorily explained. If I have fallen into any material errors, I 
shall thank you or any of your friendly correspondents to set me rights 
andreroaiiiy 

Your humble servant, 

CROYDOK. J. M, 

I I ' ll > ■ ■ ■ . .■■■ • .A •'■■' " »ii " "^ 

JONAH AND THE WHALE. 



SIR, 

tMAGINC not, from my title, that 1 am about to iread the path of 
^ those expositors (and many such there be) who, like idat ancient 
priests of Ceres, Cybele, or Bacchus, think no religion worth keeping 
that is not chiefly composed of mystery, while every man who 
knows hisovm spiritual wants, ardently searches after the truths of 
&EVtLATiON ; I have only to relate an idea conveyed by the Jewish 
Rabbles concsfg^g Jonah and the fish, and leave it for your rtaders to 
smile at. 

*« The whale (say they) having swallowed Jopah, took him into the 
Red Sea, and, ^he fish's eyes serving as windows for the prophet, it 
shewed him the very spot where the Jewrs crossed over dry-shod ! ! ! l" 

This conceit is next to be justified. It may be remarked, that jonafi 
says, that the weeds were about his head \ now the Red Sea, in die 
Hebrew lai^uage, being called trb weedy sea,— they say it 
should be understood that this sea was about bis head ! 

Astonishing I that those men ** to whom were delivered the oracles 
of God,** should thus trifle with the precious deposit I 

B. 



AN ADDRESS 
* TO 

mMQSJL MElt AND PRACTICAL UNMELIEP'ERS. 



.UNVHtNICINC MEN, 

T>ERMIT one whose bt»H's desire and prayer to 6od for fotx i^ that 
you may be saved, to address you coacemlng^ the tbltigf wiuch 
relate to God and your soub, to remonstrate with you on your 
wnrighteous courses, and to place before yon the dreadful omsequmc^i 
lof contlnu'tni^ in sin. 

God bath mad^ you more ex^llent than th6 beasts of the fitld— i^ 
endowed you with rationality and moral cbnSciou8ness-4fofitied yOu. 
62pabie of knowing his natne, of enjoying his lovei atid of doing hi$ 
will— of attaining elevated sentiments, euit^d viHucfi, atid substatltial 
ha{>pinMs— of aicending hi^ in the scale of beit:ig, aiid of rendertnr|^ 
yourselves a blessing to your kind. But hdw haVe yon debased youtselvea 
by your follies and orlifted! Whilst ytm WaUbV iti Sensuality and 
irice, do not you sink yourselves to a level with t\it bia$ts that perlSh, 
by seeking happiness in mere animal gratifications, arid negle^^in^ 
/fevery means of rational enjoyment? Whifih of the bdjis ever 
blasphemed its itiaker, a^led contrary to the iosiindl it iff endowed 
with, or debased itself by a£ling contrary to the laws of natfire^- But 
liave not yow tongues, which were formcfd to be the glory of yout- 
fraffie, to praise your Creator, been frequently employed m giving veni 
to blasphemous, impious, and lewd conversation? Have not you ad^e J 
contrary to reason by indulging in ifitefliip^rancie, .4ruBk^^ssi 
debauchery, and i^Very species of immorality ? Aresot jp^ c<mttnaall j^ 
violating the laws of nature by departing from the rule of rectitude and 
eternal order ? 'Have not you, then, deeded yonrselves below ihk 
beasts df the field? O coniider the dignity of your^Aature, aiKl a^ 
worthy the charat^r of jIen, of rafti^nal beings. It will be in vain for 
you to boast of your dignity as men, to exul^ in your consequence aa 
lords of the creaftiiyn, to pride yourselves in exterior circumstances, if 
you b^ all thetime the slaves^ ^f vice, the seivant$ of smj rati>el*4atnent 
your fall, bemoan your degradation, tfbd repent of your crinifes.' 

VotlfirO^tabAHevli^inGodii Ibttt^K^mt r^tidnal di^ can think y<»l(t 
profession sincere, while yo)i liVE a^ if tl^ere Was no God? If yd4 
belii^ ttfcf e is a Odd, Why do yob ftot fear hhn, trust in him, love hittf^ 
aiMM»eyell«^ ? If ^Ihcfre beObdi^ ^aust deUght in vir^, ^^ ^hjfft 
hvii whsif b« delights in dm* b6 happy > h^ tamx ht 'ym^ the punisher of 
sin, and the rewarder of good works. How can you question this** 
Ho^caii>y<}« beflfeve in G«d, ahd' a* tb^ WiKp'^i*** bla^hdiM his 
rk^, d«pia6*Ws ilddiidrifyj *ilil]^*«^fi W^ hStuki f irove ^Jjofel^es hia 
m^Hii^hf ^kk^ wbifki ?^,^k'ii^^deiit by yout cooddfl, wh«tit^ 
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you may siy, tfait you do not seriously believe in God ; for if you did^ 
yoti would obey him, you would not dare to set him at defiance, kad 
expose yourselves to his terrible displeasure. You talk of atheists — 
you are the worst of athebts, while you so greatly dishonour tlie name 
of that God in whom you profess to believe. 1 solemnly appeal to 
your consciences, in your moments of serious refle6lion, if this be not 
^ case. 

And you call yoursdves Christians too! What! dishonest 

bllispheming— .-lewd— —sensual— -covetous— cruel — bloody-minded 
Christians ! No, this cannot be ! it is a contradidlion in terms. 
Chrifttiaiis have the spirit of Jesus Christ ; they are called to walk as he 
walked, to be in the world as he was in the world, who spent his life in 
obedience to the will of God, in going about doing good. Wherein 
do you resemble Jesus Christ ? What is there in your spirit and condudl 
which resembles his spirit andcondu6t? Is there any thing you are 
more unlike than Jesus Girist ? How, then, can you be Christians ? 
When did Christ discover that he was influenced by pride, or envy, or 
hatred, or rancour, or malevolence, or covetousnesness, or cruelty, or 
want of love to God and man, or any other evil principle ? But are 
not these the principles which influence and govern your minds?— — 
Wherein did Christ ever manifest that worldly spirit and disregard to 
the happiness of others, which you manifest ? When was he the 
subject of those vices in which you live ? Ask your consciences, 
whereitf^ou bear the likeness of Jesus Christ ? Your consciences must 
tell you, if you attend to the inward monitor, that, while you* are 
professed Chrbtians and pradtical infidels, while you say you believe 
the gospel, and violate all its precepts— while you call Christ Lord, and 
do not those things which he liath commanded— you have neither part 
nor lot in the matter. Can you'tuppose, Chr'ist will own you for his 
servants in tbe great day of his coming > You who have proclaimed 
by your eonduO that you will not have him to reign over you? You 
who have scandalized liis name, brought Christianity into disrepute in 
the world, and promoted open infidelity, by your unchristian spirit, 
licentious lives, and immoral condu6t? No, expeft to hear him say, 
** Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity ...These mine enemies, wlio 
would not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them 
befoie me.'* Christ came not to be the minister of sin, but to put it 
AYl'ay by the sacrifice of himself: and if you be determined to retain it, 
you mastt»e destroyed firom his presence. It is in vain for ypu to falk 
Hiou't Christ and salvation SQ Ipi^ a^ you are pra£lica]Iy> rejedting 
the saviour, and negle^l'uig the ig/e%t salviition. , Oh ! consider the 
value of the blessings which yon are jdespising, the ptWl^ge^'which you 
ar^^ negle^tin^ and 'tl>e dreadful penalties ye^ ^lust incil^ JE* you 
continue in a \i^t of impeijiitencY and rebellion against the Most 

^gh. ' ....:,'■ ; ; : ,.••:. .,,.,;• -v- ' 

. infouated men! yow. prof es? Iq teH>fsr^at there is a God, aiid that you 
i^hls*tn&ttiles,th^Ut% governs the worl^ ^dt^t you are accountable 
.tbhlni. Hfiwittarc you then ^dcsp^c ibe auifecirity of the Suprfjjfue 
being, whose power Ye cannot resist, whose ibrrors ire ^ficientte . 
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make the stoutest heart tremble ? Are you not afraid to hold up arn^of 
FcbeliioQ against the Almighty, by your ungodly deeds to expose 
yourselves to his fearful indignation ? Know that, sooner or later, yoiw 
stout hearts must relent, your stubborn knees bow, your obdurate minds 
be filled with shame and remorse, your souls be humbled m the dust at 
his footstool. You cannot stand against his omnipotent arm when 
stretched out to execute hb tremendous judgments upon you. If you 
^i^ill not bow to the sceptre of mercy extended towards you in the 
gospel of his son, he will hereafter subdue you by the dispbys of his 
ix^rath, and his 6ery indignation^ which shall devour the adversaries. 
As you must hereafter bow before hire, and submit to his authority^ 
and as you never can be happy while you continue in opposition to hunt 
-wby not submit now, and take his easy yoke upon you? Can you be 
liappy too soon } The contest you are engaged in with your Maker is 
altogether hopeless. Who shall set the thorns and briars against him in 
battle ? he would pass through them, he would bum them together. 

Can you be so weak and ignorant as to suppose, that the God of truth 
and holiness will always suffer you to go on in rebellion, departing from 
rfe6titude and order, debasing those powers which he hath endowed you 
with for his own glory, disturbing the peace of others by your crimes, 
and rendering yourselves a foul blot on the fair face of his creation, 
without punishing you ? As sin is that abominable thing which hit soul 
hateth, he will pursue it with all the terrors of his wrath, until it be 
exterminated from among his works. If you will continue to cherish 
it in your bosoms, and entwine it about your souls, his wrath will drink 
up your spirits, his terrors overwhelm you, his indignation transfix 
your souls with tribulation and anguish in the lake of jire. Would 
any good government, after remonstrances, thrsatenings, and overtures 
of mercy, had been used towards incendiaries without any, good effedt, 
suffer them still to go oa infesting the country, mterrupting the 
happiness of the friends of peace and good order, spreading the seeds 
of misery by their condu^ and example ? Surely not. It would punish 
such incorrigible rebels* that peace and order might be restored, and 
rebellion no more lift up its head. And shall not the wise, righteous, 
^Almighty Governor of the universe punish you who are adUng the part 
of incendiaries in his dominions, by your disaffediion to his government, 
violation of his laws, and pernicious example? Yes, surely ^e will 
reward you according to your works, that order and harmoiiy may he 
restored in the rational creation, that his authority may be uniyersalif 
respedled, and that all his works may prabe him. Would any judicious 
and affj?aionate parent suffer his oflfepring to waste his property ia scenes 
of riot, to disgrace his 6mily by their crimes, to debase and ruin 
theiaselvcs by their licentious condudt, with impw>ity? Surely, he 
would not : on the contrary, however painful to his feelings, he would, 
so far as his power and authority extended, certainly punish thei^^not 
from a malevolent or revengeful disposition, but tl^t he migjtek thereby 
promote the welfare of his family, by bringmg the rebellioi^to a sense 
•f th^ir folly, ajod cffedlipg their reformatton. And cap you tljink ♦' 
. ' • - * ^ - ' 3 M a' ' "^ " 
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Godf 'Whose offipriog yon at e» wtll suffer yom to oontume the ble^ingtf 
ivhich he hath endowed you with, upon your kvts^ to disgrace hamati 
nature by your crimes, and ruin yoursdves by your evil courses, witbdor 
calling you to a 8tn£t account, and iniU^ing sueh a puoiibnient upon 
you as shdl brtog you to a sense of your laadness and (oily } He wiU 
certaii^ make yon £ed wh^ an etU and bitter thing it is to sifi sgtin^ 

Deceive not yourselves by saying, that, because God is in^tely good 
and merciful, therefore he will not punish you for your sins : foir hie 
goodne&s and mercy, aa well as his justice, require that those who wiU 
not be replaimed by the lenient means which he now adopts for their 
recovery, should be suh^efled to the tremendous discipl'uie of &e lake 
cf Are. If the suhje^b of a good government were so igruMrant and 
ioBuuated as to resolve on proceeding in such a line of condu£l as couJd 
produce nothing hot misery to themselves and others, would it cot be 
an a£l of goodness and compassion for the government to take notice of 
their codt!u6t, and bring ^em under such discipline, however punful 
it might be, as would remove their ignorance, and cure them c^ their 
infatuation ? And sludl not the righteous Governor of the world a£l ia 
a similar nuumer > 

You vainly imagine that the crooked paths of iniqmty will leaid you 
to pleasure and happiness, though youi^ own experience and observation 
ought to teach you the contrary. Walking in this vain imaginatioOf 
you roll sin as a sweet morsel under your tongues, and thereby debase 
the noble &culties you possess^ drive peace &r from you, and disqualify 
yourselves for spiritual improvement and substantial enjoyment. 

God formed you foT his own pleasure, that you might be made 
completely happy in the eojoyment of him, and that you might glorify 
his name ; but how can he take pleasure in you while you are despising 
his autliority, disregarding his name and his commands, and making 
yourselves loathsome by your immoral and impious practices I How 
csto you be happy while at enmity with God, the only source of felicity > 
You cannot glorify him so long as you remain his enemies by wicked 
vi^orks. If, tlierefore, gentle methods «an efie£t no change in you, 
the love of God will require that he should inii£l such punishment 
upon you, however long and painful it may be, as will cure your 
ignorance and infatuation, which would for ever pvevent your 
a^ wering -ihe end for which you were created. A ^nd^r parent does^ 
netomit punishing his rebellious of&pring because he loves them } on 
the contrary, he punishes them, no^ &om cruelty, but from kmdpess : 
it^ would shew a want of love, if he did not puiush them, when g^otl^ 
m<^thodi are found indfo^^ctal to th^r reformation: so the father of 
sj^irits will punlih hia oi'endiog^ creauires, not because his goodness to. 
them hath ceased, but because it would be ipconsistent with hisgooflnMi 
to^mitthetrpunishment« * , if 

vSaynoti « There is^ no proportion betwe^^n die sins of tlus short 
lile'abdthe punishmeufeofa future statf j and ihersfare diAre tsnothiag 
toHFear, 33 God is too righteoas to ii^iiCt unj^i^t pumshmiwvt*'^ God is 
certainly too righteous to infli^ ubj^stpmibhiineDt} but he is, at fee 
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saax^ ^me» too j«it to lot obsdonte o&Ddcrs go oi]ipvjQi9^Q4 j i^ 9^t 

H« baftb tlKtffatwiwI ^ puB'tgluaaot proportioi^4 to m^y ;ffW> ^il 

tte«dti QPQseqttfintiy rigiht roMon must acknow}^4g» ^e pr Cfipf^y iV^ 

strict justice approve the Initidtioo theieof. Harboyj:: p(^t tb^ .^tM^Mgbl 

tha^ your ^tj^e can be oo worse than it already is ; that» being already 

c jE^pofed io 4he wi^tli to com^ haw&ver yoa ax3f add Xo yODK I9fi^eff» 

"you can only be exposed thereto ; for as that wrath will be measured 

out to you according to the number and magnitude of your sins, few or 

many stripes, as you are 4Borc or less criminal ', 80» bj every addition 

you make to your already accumulated guiltt you are heaping up wrath 

Against the day of wrath, and preparing for yourselves a longer duration 

of torment and misery hereafter. 

The more inveterate any disease is, the longer and the more painful 
must be the operations by which it is eradicated : sin, like a disease, will 
continue to take deeper root, and become more inveterate in you, so 
long as you continue in the love and pradlice thereof ^ con^^i^entiy, the 
longer yon ciontiftue in sin, and the more yowfeecoipehabitu^te^ thfurefp,- 
tbe Ipnger and the mors dreafiful must your ^ul^rlngf her^;i£^ b^. 

Coi^sidcr how dre^^ul ijb^ Wf^ktk to come wf 11 ^* Un4cr th^ weiglt 
of your sins, your consciences penetrated with guilty your souls A)}«d 
^itb the wrath of Gogdf to be bani#l\e4 &on^ the ^viour, yrh/Qia ye ^o^r 
liesptse, and the blessedness of the saints, because you ^ave preferred 
the pleasures of «n;-r-to be cast into the lake burning with ^^ aQ4 
brimstone, there to remain in tl>e deepest trij^^jatic^ and anguish, 
without the ie«st alleviation of your pajins, for a period, the ^ration of 
which is concealed from man^^^o termfnate your mad career of vicf^ 
and folly in dt^vourlng #ai^s. Can you tbii^k of thi^ ai>d not ^pd 
appalled I i 

If Gpd W4S unjust, cruel, or selftsh-4f he rt^uired ^y thing of yon 
^bicli w^ not for your goo4-^if he did not love y(HI» ?nd de^irj^ yo^. 
happiness, you might have some pretext for your enmity. gnd rebelU^Qi, 
but whop ypu (consider tfiat he is your Creator and Preaerv^r-rptl^at he 
is daily loiiding you with blessings-- that he I^ prohibited notbiijg but. 
wh^ would be injurious to yoivrrthat every thipg which he li4sreq»iir^4 
of you is for your gpod-^that he continue tp love ypi^, notwithst^dtQg 
all yot^r prpy(9csuioBfirr-that» viewing you in your stf^e of $i^ and 
wretchedness, he gave his son to die for you, and offers you jsalv^^tipii. 
fr^f^ly in the gosp^l-r'that every part of his co^du^ tpwfitd you hath 
been th^ elfect of puro benevolence and hs^h ^d your (lappiness for 
its objoct^Tirls^y, when yon consider all these things, ih^w can you help 
fl^Upg the ba«?n^S» of your ingratitude* ^d ]»6iAg penetrated with 
contrition for, ywjr sids ? Why will you stiU d«^if^ the riches? . pf his * 
goodness and eompassion, and dare his awful dtapjeasure ? Why will 
yoiw with salvation sending in your eani, and the thjea^nipgs of 
damnatlftabe^e your eyes* rush heedlessly on^ until you ^ndypq^MvA9 
in 4he ahyii of misery*? Then yoo may call* and ^ w'# Pot an^iwer, 
yaninay seok him cirly, but be will mt bo &«w4 of JTPW* Tiw yP« 
must insvkably roup ^ firuit of your *lipg«, Thtrofi>rP ** $efk 
iho Lord wlukbo ai§7te fouodp cftt npoa him w^ ho is y^t pi^^, 
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Hi the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thougfifs^ 
let him return mito the Lord, and he will have mercy upon himy to cmr 
i^od, for he will abundantly pardon. 1 pray God that this may be the 
case wkh every one who reads this Address. 

R. WRIGHT. 



REPLY 70 THE nNDICATION 

OF THE 

LETTERS FROM THE WORLD OF SPIRITS. 
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TO MR. S. WRITCRVRCH, BATHl 

DEARSIR9 
TN perusing your vindication of the Letters from the World of Spirits, 

in the last number of this valuable work, I was, I ^pnfess, tntt a, littler 
astonished to find some tiifiing objeffions substituted instead of sound 
argument : obje^ions in reality more calculated to amuse tlie reader in 
his retired moments, than to inform his understanding in scriptural 
truth. However specious this mode of arguing may appear to a 
superficial observer, I am well convinced, reason^ ikvdX^tcttliar and 
distinguishing charadleristic of the human species, possesses that 
decomposing or analytical power of separating truth from error, however 
artfully or skilfully they may be interwoven together. When once^^ 
this process of ratiocination commences, error must inevitably vanisfi^^ 
like a pyramid of snow under the solar influence. Empty declamation 
may indeed arrest the attention of the weak and ignorant, while, on the 
other hand, the more intelligent are to be wrought upon by reason and 
argument alone* 

You inform us, in the first place, that you did not think your letters 
^* so repugnant to the letter of Scripture, as to become the subjedl of 
critical animadversion,'' for it was only a fanciful performance.!* And 
yet it seems strange, that you should prostitute so muchof your time in 
defending so fanciful 2^ Jierformancef by endeavouring to make it appear 
in a rational point of view._ 

And here I must own the justness of your charge, viz, that 1 had 
claimed the victory before my opponenthad notice of the commencement 
of hostilities. I ask your forgiveness for so doing; at the same time 
hope the former part of my letter will prove I did not do it out of 
ostentation y therefore you may rest assured, when you^ro</«^tf argument^ 
if I caimot answer it, I will <^n its power. 

In the second place, you acknowledge that your letters contain 
sentiments somewhat similar to those which I have describei^ viz. 
*• That disembodied spirits are not altogether unmindful of their firiends 
in the body." But the manner in which I have worded your scntimciit' 
seems not to pleaSe you. Let your own wo/ds determine whether } 
bave not done you ju5tice.«-i— <' JNrmitudai we (discmb^ed spiiits) 
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flir^ i9 visit our old habitations f atid to hover about our 'oldjriends*^ . Buf 

let me ask you what desiga the Deity could have in gyring difiarted 

sjiirits a view of the frailties of their relatives in this world ? Certainly 

%o be witness of their innumerable transgressions, their various trials and 

cilfficultieSy could never have a tendency to encrease their happiness.— 

On the other hand, if they are beings capable of being afiedted by the 

iiilseotidu£l of their firiends, their happiness must, in some degree, be 

jdecreased. To make your hypothesis appear ^/ai^i/^/^, you next give 

a very energetic account of the powers of the human mind in this 

-world. This I very readily admit. But when you assert that we aic 

permitted, after we depart this life, to reconnoitre in this worlds I 

ciloubt your argumentation. 

Your singular mode of rejedling the evidence of Solomon on account 
of his being a libidinous charadier, cannot fail of attradliog the attention 
of every individual who has the least resped^ for oriental literature, as 
the same objedlion might be stated against the book of Psalms. David 
4id not only commit adultery, but murder also ; and yet every Christian 
admits tliem to be of divine authority. This book of Ecclesiastes was 
written by Solomon purposely to shew the vanity of all earthly 
enjoyments, and to diredt our pursuits to future objedls ; which appears 
clear by his conclusion of this book, where he says, " Fear God and keep 
hiscommandmentSi for this b the whole duty of man; for God shall bring 
every work iiilo-judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil." Is this the language of a man in the flesh > 
Impossible I Again, our Saviour calls him ^r^^, when he says, ** A 
greater than Solomon is here ;** which evidently implies he was great, 
Jj^l^tlierwise the degree of comjiarison could not be formed : and yet a 
mil mortal dares step forward to dispute his greatness. Dear Sir, let 
me recommend you to read your Bible vyrith more attention. You assert 
sdso that Solomon's account of the state of the dead is exceedingly i 
gloomy and melancholy, and the reason which you give is truly/ 
excentric. Solomon, yQU inform . me, makes .•j:arce any diiferehce 
between the human species and the brute creation, except that the spirit 
of the one goeth upward, and the spirit of the other downward,—— 
What other distindtion is wanting? This is sufficient to satisfy any 
rational man that Solomon believed in 2i future state. 

The promise of our Saviour to the thief on the cross you reverence, 
and admit a state of happiness and misery may be deducible therefiroiR} 
if this be your opinion, let me ask you what idea you can form of a 
state without z/ilace T For my part, I can form none. With reSpedl 
to a place of slumberous inadlivity, it entirely originates with yourself. 
Again, you owfi the propriety of my remarks on Heb. i. 14. 
together with the justness of my reasoning on Mark, xii« 25. and on 
Luke, XX. 35, 36. but these must adn;iit of mere latitude-»-And for 
what reason } Because If they do not, your fanciful notion will be 
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Av^tlmHirft ? 1 1^ tl^ft k th» M^ } for ydtr hav# prodoced iio ggiiumn 
io prove yobr afterfiODs. And pfrky, on what fotmdttmn does yovr 
hypo&esis stand? ob thfc Scriptures? t^oX t singfe j^ssage have you 
^prodtkced to defebd \t\ but should you ht disposed to writtt «gpzixvl 
Shall thaiA y OUT to/K«i&drf j^A 

Youndwi^ffee^efMbl^of IXi»«aaQdLa2artta«aBdobS(HTe^ '<]f 
ft bit iti|rpt)Wd to liave* literal meaning, it certainly not only ^vours the 
bddtty bo(h of hcavteti and hell, but the etirnity tf snfferingi'* The 
^sthittlb tttys ttbt'a word ibour heateO'; bmChriMsifttply t^^n^gtit 
ease' tfrlBtli tooK plifce irt* l^M^hadiSt or th« insriaible wodd-^the 
ifHt^xtOt for bo¥h ^odif a^ 32k/ i^>//f till the day of judgment. Bm 
before we proceed, let us enquire into the nature and deatgn of a 
^iMttx tS <i«hitient iHUftor defines it to be thus^ iwe: » To colnpare 
tl^gs togfeiher, to fOrifi a piiratlel or stasilitude of theti^ with othAr 
Aingf^^.'* Let tt« tafttt thin Idea to the pondrio in qoesttofli Onr 
6kV{bUr ssiys^ Hiet^ wtf a oertiAA fich imuh and there was a d^taltt poor 
lilatf; an4 ^<i afe liifortiied; fh«9e bo^ (Hed: he then giv^ as an 
acCbdntOf wliat took place in the other world. This' parablt Christ 
%!^ tb tlhistrtitif the following grand end» via. That thtfre was a 
ihfteieney ii^' di'vtiie i^evelatkm for th^Al^tton of infetK-^thiit ntt oOM 
ihfeah^ tirOtild be alFdrded them in this life^^^-iavid that tho^ who 
iiegledlcd it would iMnniefdiafMy after tb^ h4i this woHd»» ^^ i^o a 
isidti of e^mdtms misety; ^khWit tho^ who'obey^ it, wotild gb ittto a 
sfaie of conscious /faJffiittM. And in tfiUi Udderstanding it I' eon se6 tio 
absurdities. " 

And nov^, 6tr> to conclude, let' me entr^t y6«f^^ i^uld "f (^ arisi^ 
ihis, to come to (hfe siibj^, and prove, by Mr argmnttlts; thfttfiJW 
{>issa^slhMre produced' neither favour my sysfeui n6f ^scOufltehimrc^ 
jfxnirhypothesil. And for the pr^crit I feave the $Mi6 ib fbtiTaBd 
there^ider^s condderatioh, and hope yOu SrSl pardon- thfe frC^Ad^ tff 
sdy-ie&afk^y a^l Can assure you I still reiiiain, 

• Younl in ttie boiidi Of peace-, 

^. Stevens* 



♦■ Calniet oii this ti^dfdi 




REMARKS 

OH 

MR. FULLER'S ARGUMENTS. 



sta, 
^IrtrlLL you pennit a corrtespondem^ who trusts he is neither ai6)uate<l 
by as(Hrit of centre rersy, nor a desire of offering the incense of 
flattery opon the ahar of aduhtion to yotirself, nor yet to '* set down 
caught in malice*' against Mr. Fuller, toofler a few miscellaneous remarki 
upon the controirersy between you ? I am equally acquainted with 
Mr. t. at with yonrsclff and know toothing of eitfctr, but what I have 
Itoirnl firom your resf«£ltve writings! from them I understand that Mr* 
F. is a dissenttnif minisier^ and, from my ignorance of his general 
^ondii6^^ Ihavea right to believe, (and sincerely hope I am right in that 
belief,) that he is eminent for piety and vinue» atid most earnestly do I 
pray that theworit of the Lord may prosper in bis hands, and^at he may 
hereafter meet multitttdes in the regions of blissi who bad beef\ Ijed to 
the consideration and practice of. virtue^ by his minisiry-«-But in the 
controversy respe6Hng limited or unlimited punishment in a future state 
it cannot have escaped the observation of impartial readers that, instead 
c»f following that example-of candour and humility, of moderation and 
Christian charity, which your letters exhibit^ he has been betrayed* 
({>effbapt ham ilatural warrtiih of temper) into illiberal expressions, 
Uncharitable censures^ and uz^Btlemanlike behaviour. Instead of 
endeavouring to reconcile contradidiory passages of Scripture, by 
shewing how the whole may be understood consiatently and in ttnison 
with the known attribnies of God^ he has had recourse to the usual. 
^method of invalidating one part of the Scripture* by opposing another 
partto 'it» aftd scemA more desirous of contending for what God l\as.a 
rij^i'to do^ than what he has declared b his intendon of doing. 

it will not be disputed that God bad an uiKontrolable right to have 
fisftall mankind to sufti^T the consequences of Adam's transgression, that 
he Was under no obligation to provide a remedy for the recovery of 
his fallen and rebellious creatures j but hoving done so from the 
goodness and benignity of his nature, I apprehend that we are much 
more Concerned to enquire what he has graciously been pleased to 
dec'are is his iirrcntion of doingf thaft what he hod an absolute right to 
have done, previous to, or independent of, those precious promises 
■mde in our faTour.--»The Calvinist believes that those pipmises were 
made only to the de£l, i» ^. to a detferrfiinate number of persons, and 
the rest left to perish j bttt how they^caO reconcile this doctrine with 
those many absoiutef promises o^f universal redemption, I know not. 
With respe^l: to future punishment, they agree indeed, that the same 
erms are^used in Scripture to express the duration both of happiness . 
and misery; and if the latter be not properly eternal, the believer has no 
.VOL.1V, 3N 
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security for the eternity of the former. But, 1 apprehend, this conclusion 
is erroneous for the following reasons. — Our Lord said to his disciples, 
John xiv. 19. ** Because I live, ye shall live also;" and in other places 
it is said of helievers, that they shall reign with Christ for ever and ever* 
^Now I believe JeSus Christ to be very God, and consequently will 
exist from neceairty of nature j and as the believer's existence thiis centres 
in the existence of Christ, the perpetuity of happiness may safely be 
relied upon; not indeed from the strength of the term made use of to 
express it, but from the certainty of every believer's union wjlh Je^i» 
Christ their head. With respe6l to impenitent sinners, the case is widely 
different, and the: Scriptures abound with the most awful threatening^ 
tgiinst them, which will most assuredly be executed. But the Almighty 
God has both wisdom atid power to make thoue punishments subservient 
to his grand design of *• reconciling all things in the person of Jesos^ 
Christ.** The Calvinists have been forced to acknowledge that th^; 
-Word translated etertia!, everlasting, for ever, &c. must be frequently 
tnderstood in a limited sense, consequeatly b a word of equivocal 
Mgnihcation, the true meaning of which can only be known from the 
nature of the suhjc6l to which it is applied. Its true meaning has, I 
thid]^ been proved to be absolutely eternal, when applied to the 
happiness of the blessed i many more passages might be produced ia 
support of it, but I omit quoting them to avoid tedioiisness, and because 
ihey must be familiar to the readers of your Miscellany 5 but tQ^ 
nnderstand the ;w'ord in the same absolute sense, when applied to future 
punbhment, makes void many of the promises of God, which his- 
fiaithfulnfess will riot allow of; it sets the Scriptures at variance witb 
the divine attrtbofes, aod represents the G&d of love as a cruel and 
implacabl-- being, dealing out infinite wrath upon finite offenders, 
'It is to little purpose to argue about the numbeF-of. times the word \s^ 
made use of, either in one case or the other ; for unless lyir.' F. or hi a 
friends, can prove the necessity of endless punisWeiit, or shew it*, 
absolute ct^rtairity, from its connediion with some cause which isr 
necessarily of endlesS'duratibn, it -waiters not whether the word beuscil 

'firve t5«¥ies ofily, or irvehundred, because it will always have the same 
meaniitg when applied to the same^ subje£l. Mr. Fuller' has expatiated^ 
lipon the evil tendency- <if^tlie Universal do6lrine in a moral point oP 
view ; but I ask^ t)oes not the present state of the world exliibit « 
lamentalfJe proof of the ine{fi;cacy of ihe doctrine of endless misery, ta 
profluce^moral ohediende, even in those who have been brought up ini 
the formal belief of it? Amicus, in No. XJ>11I. p. 270. makes the^ 
following observations—'* Vice gj»ins the ascendency over the human.' 
mind, not alfat once, but by degrees. And it is-the firm opinion of' 
the writer of these lines, that IJni^^eT5aHsm^and Socinianism, are steps- 
which lead to Libertinism and Deism. '" Thus much, however, I dor 
know, that some zealots for>l/niversaiism have 'been) and*, now are- 
libertines.**^ What, in the name of wonder, does this prove. Sir? Even 
that some, who had made open profession of the Univeisal Do6bine, 
h»ve led immoral lives.' But, Sir, is it liberal, is itcandid, is it charitable, . 

to condemn a whole society, and birand their tenets with the- accusatitm 
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iof having an evil tendency only because they happen to have some 
unsound members beloi^ing to them } Is not Amicus ac<]uainted vnth 
any of his own persuasions, who have disgraced religion hy their 
Immoral lives ? If such an illiberal inf«rence may be drawn from such 
^ circumstance, every society of Christians may be charged with 
propagating principles subversive of morality, and every system of. 
religion be saddled with the imputation of having an evil tendency. 

Whether the Universal Do<itrine, properly understood, or the tenets 
of Calvinism, which maintains sentiments so inconsistent with the kuown 
attributes of God, be most calculated to produce Libertinism and Deism,; 
I leave the impartial and intelligent reader to judge j nor shall I make 
ainy remarks on his disingenuous association of Uuiversalism with 
Socinianism. 

He goes on to say, ** I knew one at least, who was a zealoui 
Universal ist, but has gone through the foregoing gradations, nnd at thif 
time glories in his superior knowledge, and openly professes himself a 
Deist." And is this peculiar to Universalism ? I trust not. If, m thii 
age of infidelity*. Amicus has never met with' an instance of the kind^ 
out of the Universal'st conned^ion, he must, 1 apprehend, have had but 
Httle intercourse with the world ; but if such instances are to be found 
in other societies of Christians, (Mr. Fuller and Amicus not excepted,)j 
it will appear very evident from what principle ihcy bring this charge 
against Universalism. 1 know a person in this place, who had received 
a liberal education, and at one time was in possession of considerable 
|)ropcrty, which he diaiipated in vice and folly, and finally ended a very 
long life in the poor-house. This nxan, who was a most notorious 
reprobate, professed to believe the docbrine of absolute and unconditional 
predestination* I could also mention another, nearly as great, a reprobato 
as the former^ who, when some one remonstrated with him on his sad 
course of life, said he had not yet been called \ that he waited for the 
^ still small voice," but, awful to relate, was taken out of thi world 
without being permitted to hear it. And 1 have it in ray power, Sir^, 
to produce a case in point, in the ins^nce of a first cousin of mine, whtf 
Jiad been educated in the principles of the established church. Wir 
had not seen each other for several years, when meeting together a few 
years back, our conversation turned upon the subjedl of religion, andro; 
my great astonishment, I found that he had renounced Christianity, and 
openly professed himself a Deist. His strongest objetftions to the 
.Christian religion evidently arose from the doctrine of endless misery* 
•which he ridiculed as the contrivance of artful men to impose upon the 
ignorant, and for political purposes. He argued upon the impossibility 
mi 2i finite creature committing such oflfepces, either in number or degree^ 
as to merit ir\finHe punishment ; he oaai^ifested very exalted ideas of the 
greatness of God, but absurdly contended that it was beneath his dignity 
intake cognizance of human a£lions. He allowed that Jesus Christ was the 
fbest man that evC!? lived, but considered all that part of his history which 
relates his itiiraelesi resurrection and ascension, as nothing more than thp 
larork of crafty 'ineny yrho were endeavouring to establUh a new r«ligiop 
■: .. ^ 3N2 
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in the world. Though his arguments made no Impression 6n thy feith- 
in the divine origin of the Scriptures, yet the inconsrstency 'w^idi he 
pointed out between the attributes of God and the notion of etnlles* 
misery, led me to a diligent inquiry into the subjedt, the result of which 
was, that I could by nd means satisfy my mind concerning itj artd after 
the most careful investigation, I was obliged to say with Abraham of 
old, " shall not the judge of all the earth do right?*' Here (Jiematter 
rested till I met with a treatise ou the Universal Restoratibn, which threw 
to much light on the subjedt, that i was led to a farther consideration of 
it, and by the help of this key, I have been able to unlock many dark 
and mysterious passages of Scripture ; to reconcile many seeming 
contradictions, both in the word and providence of God; and my mind 
has been perfectly satisfied that God is able, and most assuredly will, in 
the end, accomplish his original design in the creation of mankind. 
With respect to what Amicus says, p. 268. concerning the decline of 
Umversalism in America, 1 have not the means of ascertaining the fa6t, 
nor of contradiiSling it from author ty, but I can easily believe that somo 
persons of weak minds, and having only a superficial acquaintance with 
the do6lrine, may, through the means of some zealous opposers of if, 
have been led to renounce what they had been taught to believe was a 
delusion; and I am persuaded the party would not fail to magnify such 
an event, m order to bring the dod>riiie into discredit, and make it bo 
believed, as much as possible, that a general change of sentiment' bad 
taken place concerning it. 

1 lately read. Sir, your Sketch of the Tate Mr. W inchestefr's Life, and 
likewise a publication by the Rev. Mr. 8cott» Chaplate to the Lock 
Hospital, giving some account of the means by which he wasAirought 
to embrace the tenets of Calvin, which he had formerly opposed; and 1 
was truly surprised to see what opposite conclusions they atited at, both 
using the same means! Mr. Scott in changing his sentiments, has 
evidently i\6led from convi6tionV and though I cannot a^rec with the 
tenets which he has adopted, yet 1 honour him for the integrity of hii 
heart and the purity Qf bis motives, and most heartily wish him all 
possible success in the work of his ministry, Mr. Winchester too, 
- seems to have an equal claim to the cliara6ler of integrity of heart and 
tinceriiy of intention, and appears to have been alike diligent and 
solicitous in his sgarclu aftei-truth:; both used the. s^me means, viz. 
prayer to God for divine assistance, constant and careful searching into 
t'le Scriptures; and I believe them to be equally sincere; yet we find 
Mr. Scott embracing those teiiets which Mr. Winchester iiad receded 
from, he having been educated a Calvinist. 

Now, Sii> ipstead of condemning either of these aipiable inen, who 
appear to have a61ed in the integrity of their hearts, 1 rather conclude 
that l)oth may have been, by their ministry and writirtgs; eminently 
useful in tl-ie great work of salvation; for I think it highly probablic 
that many have been brought to a saving knowledge of religion throu^^h 
t'le preaching and writings of Mr. S. who would not have been movwd 
Sy Mr. W.'s; so on the other side, I suppdse it equally probable thitt 

any liave been led to the Hke savipg knowledge through the.means^ 
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i^.Mf.^W* wHo would not have been influenced by Mr. S. Both prayed 
focjlie divine teaching- of the Holy Spirit to assist their inc|utry, and 
ligth believed that their prayers were answered^ and I do not know that 
-we have any right to dispute itj for, although they disagree in some' 

- ii^ior poiats, yet we u»ast observe that they perfectly agree in the 
jprand article o£ salvation only by Jesus Civist, and they might possibly 
be permitted to differ in some unessential matters, in order to their more 
extensive usefulness. I, have produced this singular contrast for the 
purpose of sliewing how guarded we ought to be against censuring those' 
who difi'er from us in religious opinions with respect to things that s^e 
xnystexious, or not essentially important; and sincerely do I hope that 
Mr. Fuller and his friends will profit from it, and no more stain the 
pages of your Miscellany witii uncandid and uncharitable epistles. 
Though they do not consider the admission of their letters as any favoar. 
yet they ;»ust allow it to be a pjoof of your impirtialiiy, which I trusi 
will always be one distinguishing feature of your publication. I grant 
that it becomes every sincere believer to contend earnestly ** for** what 
be believes to be ** the faith," yet let it be done in the spirit of charity 
and brotherly love j and I cannot help remarking, that I think Amicus 
Qiight have intlidted a , s^ffici^nt castigation upon your Hoxtba 
correspondent for any hasty, uncandid, or arrogant expressions whidi 
lie might have used reapedting Mr. Fuller, without all that contemptuous 
language dired^ed against his youth, which could serve to no purpose 

_ but that of irritation; and it brought to my mind, Mr. Editor, the well 
lu^WA history of David and Goliah \ but I recollect that the boasting 
^iant wats ov4«:ome by t(ie stripling youth, and at last slain with his 
«wnswor4* 

lap,. 
,jC&OYpp¥. Your most obedient servant 
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8|R, 

"pyESIROUS of pleasing all men for their edification, 1 come forward 
. . otice moije in your Miscellany to give Mr. A. B. an opportunhy of 
exhibiting ^ further display of his knowledge and of his critical abilities, 
^by declaring myself perfectly dissatisfied with his remarks on my letter^ 
be not seeming, to me, either to understand me, or, if he did, not to be 
willing to enlijjhten mej but as he comes to no conclusion which mar 
.^ithcr rwQV my doubts or confirm my expetlatioBs, it is not pDssibi 
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Ibf m« td tflsWer His fetter, bat by expressing my doubts upon Ate- 
JB»erti0fi8 bt his tnadej and although the gentleman is so much ofieitdecf 
lit tity tktBilngt he iBUSt fofgive me for say'ihg that his i;pistle, inst^d of 
fHttoving, hats but iftcreased them. 

' Mr. A. B. is fully persuaded ** that Chrtstian assemblies, or diiirchet, 
ite perfe6ITy dcstindt from each other, and independent as it rehite* 
«ithtfr to doOrinfc or pradtice.** With him, Sir, 1 am fully persuaded, that 
tf»«y ar^'so; but itot that they 9ughf so to be. Christianity is a principle* 
•f tmion to all that belieire m it j its do6)rine is one 5 so ought its faitht 
it)- be, and so its practice ; but such it n^ver will be whilst they aref 
^tirt^ and mdepcndant. It was not so in pi^imJtite days, in churchei^ 
♦♦^n ki different cttios, much less in the same city. Paul, writing to the 
Crt!ossians, says, " Cause that this epistle be read also in th^ church of 
ifie Lrwificeans 5 and that yc likewise read the ep«tle from Laodicea.** 
Here b intimacy, lovrf, union, and that mutual dependanqe which arisei 
fco» Aiutual interest and mutual obligations j I am therefore fully 
^etsuaded (hat Vhc do^lrines of ChristiatB are ndt nec^sarrly distin6^» 
and that they ought hot so to be ; and that, if they are so, h is hecauise 
tihey assert mutual independance 'y whereas, from the begionrng h wa* 
<to! so 5 th^erefore, in this sense also, that which God hath jokied, me» 
;Cught not put asunder. 

Mr. A. B. acknowledges that' ** The New Testament says not at 
word about the ckuTchs of Jerusalem, of Corinth, or of any other greai 
city;'* 1 thank hhn for the acknowledgement; and, unwilHng to be til« 
bis debt in point of openness, 1 confess with him that I think •* Th^ 
letisoh is as plain, as the observation is easy ;'* becaust* there was but 
cne church diere ^--though perhaps. Sir, we may as ttioch diffijt 
concerning this church as a Quaker and a Bishop would upon tho 
<juesti«n. What is a church? The first contending it was the^^/f,ihe 
other it was Xhejilace* 

With Mr. A. B. if must be dtfowed that the Christians uomettmes 
met publicly in the Temple, but not in the manner Mr. A. B. seemf 
to insinuate; as if the Temple had betm the first Christian church. You» 
Sir,, used to meet some of your friends at St. Agnes Le Clair, and, 
aiMTOunded by them, preach the gospel to the multitude— —in lik« 
manner^ Sir* 1 conceive the apostles to have met in the Temple, and for 
the same purpose. Is is evicjent ij,?vas in the face of the^wof^^> or the 
world would not have been converted by them, I presume^ Sir, Mn 
A- R would not allow the church and the world assembling togethe r 
to be a Christian churc^i; and"if not', ' 1 cannot allow such a meeting a& 
that in the Temple to be a Christian church atoy more than I can allow 
that the brief statement of Luke, which contains only a few 'Striking 
fa^rs, goes ?rt the least to establish the alisurd idea that *' their meetings 
Were 'Mostly' public, except when they were under a state of 
pcrsecunonV Their ministry might be,^ nay, from the nature of it, 
must be public ^ but thai their cburch assemblies Were public is 
ridiculous 1 is it likely. Sir, that thfe eledting deacons,- taking care of 
■widows, ' Overseeing the distant cfiiiffches, hearing Of and considerittg, 
such evilras'paight arise or had^sdrl vd die chofch^ w«irc public, wh«fc 



fkupij wnvM not admit a ^onv^ rt^ Paul 1^19 thpir f oi«pauy> liU h^ h^ 
^WUght a testiqaony qf thp fadl of his poijveijigui r 

I l^now* Sir, as well a» Mr. A. B. that a pkir^b fcattecfd i$ 0crt|i 
moid fqr prder> but a chwch befof e it wa» s^attw^ way be j ixy do<# 
tny mea fovindtd upon ibe A^fi of the Apostics tb*t Christiani ?mt in 
retired places and upper rooms of b<HI&ed ^ifte ifQUi qny mifttakin^ 'tb<^ 
^iogillar fqf the plural, a distind^ion I believe I Knew befwe Id? was Wrw 
With regard to my ass^tiou. *♦ That, they bad .not ^ny plfige.terg^ 
^qjlgb to hold the whole body of Christians tqg^lbwr ;" this assertipif^ 
Sir» isaotmade from an habit Mr. A. B charitably ins'\uuat^ thf^ Jl 
^vft cqntradted of bending the New Testament to >my syiit^oa, bf| 
q^iDguse of assertions in place of argumcots; no. Sir, please to presc»| 
p»y k^^\ respedb to Mr. A- B. ai^d ac^oaint.him tli4t I have not be^n 
fo taught Qpr 80 pra(^i8edi but that I hope he. will excuse me for haviivg 
^d^A^Mban assertipoj that ! did oot mean to offentl bia high autboviyi 
tba^ I' Wfts indeed intlrely ignorant of his tl^ougUts upop the *ub)Q6^t b^ 
having been, from infancy, instrudled that it was my duty, in all ajji 
<pi\je4i;ui:e8, to go io soane measure band in b.ipd with coqfti|te»cy apid 
CQVaiQ^a sense* I had inferred that since three thoufaod weT<> aVone ti^mfj 
conwef'teti, apd tire thousand at another tipp^ there c6,uld not b« ip ^ • 
whole* ev^ry circumsUDce conue^ted together con$id9t^ f«wef 
Chrisvians in Jerusalem thaa from nine to ten tboiasantj^ apd, u nou^oC 
loot steeple ^uses woAi\dbold such a naubitude, I did think mysetf. 
justified in miking the asser^ojp; but liaviqg been sp jeverly reprinaand^l, 
1 TetraA ; I do not think they could meet in an^ one f oom at Jerusaleu) ^ 
but since Mr. A. B. asserts that the assertion is totally unfounded, X 
call-upqn h\r4 to prove it j and I shall expedt his proof to have r, good 
foundation in exa6> dimensions, taken from actual survey. 

fiat BD-w, Sir, we cxudls. to_tbfi gtande&t propf of cri;ij:al icumeo. 

1. ** Upper room is in the nominative case, and therefore ou^hl to be 
Tendered, t/ie upper room." 

a. St: Luke, who wrote \bis, had, Luke, xxiv. told us they were 
toniiHually in the Tem'ple; and therefore when he continues his narruiioft 
in the Adh, and says *• they went up into the upper room, where abnde 
Peter, James, nnd John; it consequently was an upper room \x\ the 
Tenaple.*' Wonderful I astonishing discovery! oitly lam f«ar ol thatsonie 
31 naiured critics may say that, had Mr. A, B. set upon Form 1. a^ 
Mercbaht Taylor's School, if he had not made a further discovery that 
nominative 'A>/w^, the man, meant abo homot a man, such orders migbJt 
have been given as would have caused him to discover that wliich mcsit 
"boys' in siach caies love to keep well covered. . > 

But, Sir, Mr, A. B. has in this also made oth.^r wonderful and 
surprising ^discover^Qs 5 he Iws found out that the fishermen of Galilee 
had lodgings in the temple of Jerusalem, This, Sir^ waj not oi^ly 
attacking^ the enemy in their strongest bu warks, bht ei>fvx taking 
possession of the citadel — not only so. Sir, but that this upper room* 
w\\tx^a6ode Peter, James, and John, could not only contain them and 
the qther disciples, but eight thousand new con verts.T«- Pray, Sir, rfequesi 
of Mr. A. B. that he be very exadl in his dimensions of this cojia*^ 
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it tttwlkm in the Tenple» and to aecoaut heir the prietit ftttMfeif 
.. Aete men* not only of a difierent tribe ffom that of Levi* to Uve in ihi 
-Tcaipie» but these reformiog men, who only got into it to ak»mmcf 
ibek cratt. Let every particular be exactly set down, leal that ifl 
• looking fe11ow» Comraoa Sense, should endeavour todetra^ faui the 
mKTtf of this wonderful discovery ! 

- Bur aeriouslyy Sir» to conclude^ the whole of the fecORnder of Mr^ 
A- B.*s letter contains no arguoient in it» unless he first provj^s that the 
.church of Jecusaleia* comtsttng^ of so 9any thousandi^ could meet 
together at one place. If it is allowed they met but at two, (ainl perhaps 
it was two hdndred) the argument falls to the ground, and the Chiistiana 
at Jerusalem will then be, as Mr. A. B allows, om^ekuHk, aod^ as my 
fiMrmer letter supposed, meeting^ -together as cooTentent to thowadrea^ 
or upon some settled plan, but conneOed by one govemnMHit : tbougb 
•f vafioQs sentiment^ yet having hut onedoOme asd ooepra^iice^ 
none iodcpeSndeat of the other* and the whole colIe£lkely depaidcatcHoi 
God. 

1 nowt Sir* leave the subject on the saiBie ground it before stood upon: 
tf atiy of your correspondents, or evei> Mr. A. B. wHl have the 
fdbdness to consider my letter, page 242.. not as msitrtUmst but usei^ly 
9^ firop0*itictts drawn* from the general appearance of th^ evangeUcal 
«nd apostolical wriungs, and will give th^m that upright cancy^ 
mvesttgation-the importance of the subjft£i degaandsg the uniting-in the 
investigation^ which ever way thefubje^ uiay take* will ^ive tbe greatest 
pleaureto^ 

Sir, 

Votti!s» kc* • 
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PEAR SIR» 

TN the first volume of the Universal ist*s Miscellany you insefrt.ed a list 
of such English writtars on the restoration, whose works you had 
either read or heard of; among tlie nuzqber, you reckon Archbishop 
Tillotsonas one. I am sorry you should have been so wrongly informed 
.with respedt to him : for instead of being a writer in Civour of the 
Universal Restoration, he was an opposer of it. And, what is worthy of 
remarkf the very sermon which is quoted in your Miscellany, (Vol. I. p. 
sc6.) as a proof of his being an Universaiista was preached professedly 
Against that do<^rine. 

But iii^y bse expc^^d that I should bring some proof of this s^saertion; 
in orde#so to do, I will briefly give you the substance of the discourse 
in question ; which was preached before^the queen at Whitehall, March 
7, 1689-j^o. and i^y be found iiji the folio volume of his works>. page 
4S»- 



Th»«^|yontf wtrtefr itr geDfierafff l^fotigftt is M' (ftyc^ilili^ to ^ 
Universal Dodtrine. ^)^ Him. sbTV. 4^. tfter mifitilgf thk Christ faaft 
^^Hfff Htwileu Ae'^rtfr'^terStiftf of fefwaitfirsiKlfpalkillHttiettt lit tnii^ifier 
^<MrM; he ofi^r^es, ^ dbr trttrf wnt gtattty' adhihr, thaf th« rigbteiMi 
#Ttt- tfV 6min% hvppf. But Many ite hnh to b«li^6 the ^trfiMA 
pun'ishment of wicked meo. And they therefore pretend, iMt it 
^comrary 1^ the jastK5e df Otn!, to fhitiUh tc^mporaty erines^ with 
etertah coiweutk" HafOirfg fh as sueted the olijediictt to the eterrtlty if 
fvfore pattfshufyeikt,' ht^ i^rac«edy tc^adtwer tt» by etkleaVotirmg ttf ptvM 
fwo'thirtgt; • , 

*<'FWsr, that the eternal pi^nM^iA^ht of Wick^ meniti'adtithM' woVH 
is pfaialf tbfeMtfnedf^ ih> Stvi|MDrb. 

' SieMidt)% th«t fhis i)t tiOt xAtoittl^ettf eithilli' tMi the jM^ df th^ 
ifoodneSs Of G<kl;^- ' 

fePortiA'" to iMbve^'ttf^t ^erttttl ptmfehnicttr \f thrttrti*ne*in StrrfpttiW; 
fce'^^iiWeftMfaW. 3i^^.ft-i.!ttt^. 4fi, 461 Mark ii^. and-i TfiteS. I. ^ htf 
•e?kBOwte<%es that* the w^rdl- forirrer, aUdetcrtasttttg' do not atwayS 
sig^ff^ ^^Mlcksdofttioin bc^lM eoiM^d!i*tliey itt\M bfrtmdlgtitrddd so; 
^heh t^ Kltte to ^Mra |fbniihtAMmtv <*^^ ftecsMts^, thi;' latigdegeK 
ii^h<e#e4fi*fh«r ^^Hpttii^ sre ^m^kttsrh do hAidiy aflbrd- fcdlek' Mi'tttoti 
certain words; thad'fhMe^ilsed in' thircaMi, whei^ to estptfiasi tb^His « 
durat^M^ '#l\!hoat end j ttriii Rkewise; vHiieh i* alth^st' a* pererttptbry 
^Islbtt^O^ the tMn^» beeiuse^the dtaraifon of fhtf pwnirinrient of #icRerf 
Hi^t^iVhl^^He T^f sitade serftenoev- ^^Xflr^bssed %f tKeirery saMo wtfrt]^ 
'#ltkh^ is olsed' fet* the dttratldn df the happiness* f^ therrightoot^.'*' 

Having thus established, or attempted to establish^ his first posi^ibir, 
Kt^fte^tf^^Hatftivors to pitoTe» that '^ this is flot ittconi^tieht either with 
the justice or goodness of God.** Which he does from the fe1lov94n|^ 
consideration, ^i%, ** BeealiM^ the iheastoe ^ peoalti«s is not taken 
from amystfi^ i^i'oport^ between crimes and punishments : but from 
oile great end and design of government, which is to secure the 
ohser^^rtVer of wHtflWOttie" *^ rt«Se»a»y ^^"^f ^^^ cdnscqtrently 
whatever penalties are proper and necessary to this end are not unjust.** 
He says that^ " This will yet appear more reasonable when we consider, 
that alter all, he that threatens tiath still the power of execution in hit 
own hands.** Then follows the quotation inserted 1tt your Miscellany^ 
He concludes his argument by saying, ** Notwithstanding his (God's) 
threatening. He hath reserved ptf^efehooghitt his oWn hands to do right 
to all his perfe^ions ; so that we may rest assured^ that he will judge, 
the world in righteousness j and if it be any wise inconsistent either 
,with righteoasness-or goodi^tsss; (M^thhe^kndwsSnnch better than we 
do) to make sinners miserable for ever, that he will not do itj nor is it 
credible, that he would threaten sinners with a punishment v^ich he 
#mM m^ jtttcty e^iOut« lipoil theU^ ']Pbet«roir&^iM]^0r»biightalw9y| 
W is^sIfHUdof ir, atid^rfecteen npdntft and alWvyS' to- remenlyer, that 
Aiei^ik groat gbddil^MraiMl mettylb the tevertty oCGod^f Anrteteiiihgv; 
liMtlfef rtbthing ¥^m v0tS» jitMtff tWli^iiStail'ill e«in»l tnokoitr thao 

VBh.lV. 3O 
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t)ie . foolish presumptions of sinners in venturing upoa (tmmu 
i^oiwitbstandiiig .such plain and terrible threAtenlngs/* 

.1 trust that these quotations will be clet:ined sufficieut to prove, that 
^chbishpp TiUotsoQ was not a writer in faror of the restoration, but 
im '9pposer.o£ it, and consequently, he ought not to be reckoned among 
the writers on that subject. 

„ Perout. me. Sir, to oodct another error in the introduction to this 
quotation in the io6« page of the iirsi vplume of the Miscellany. It is 
tilery stated, that *' Ue (Archbishop Tillot^po) did not seem to thiixk 
that the perpetual preaching of endless .damnation was the liappiest, or 
^post likely method - of c^ciaimiog sinners.** This assertion is 
cotttradi^led |>y the very first words of the sermon In question, which 
ire as follows^ . ** Atni90£ 9il the arguments to repentance and a good 
life, those have the greatest force and /9t&^ upon the minds of m<n» 
which are fetched Irom another world y and from xhtji/ta/ state of good 
and ^ad men after this, life*** And one of the reasons which he gives 
for eiigaging in the subje£l is, becauf^^ be considers ** the belief ^ of 
the threaienings of God m their utmost exten;^ to be of so great moment 
to a good life and sogrieata discpuragement to sin*** H^ adds, ** If 
men were once set free from the fear and beljef of eternal punisbmenV 
the most powerful restraint from sin would \>e t^en away;** 
, There are mauy more passages of the iijke nature in the ^course of his 
sermons* but these'^may serve to prove, that, he not. only beUeved the 
eternity of h^U tormepts i but also that he considered that dp^rine as 
the greatest barrier against sin: and tl^.grjeatest stimulus tohoUness 
and virtue.. ■ , 

^ Hoping th^tjou will insert this in the Mi^eUany» for the informatioa' 
of our readers, ',-'.'. . , . 

' I . 1 remain yours, . - 

, ;, In the bonds of p^»ct, . 

^. -^ r ' - -T.'S. 

\ ■- '.'--' '• . ^ ' ■■"'' ' ' ' " . ■ • 

SOME REf^AiiKS , ^" ' 

ON. ' . 

\ ; t^tlESXlONS ON FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. . 



SEE PAGE 213. 

SIR, _ . \. , 

TN reading theabove piec^ I was pleased witl^ the candpur apd ppeane» 
of your correspondent, and think, frpm the spirit whiph seems to flow 
through the same, he is hot hostile tp any branch of truth that cap hp 
supported by arguments adapted t9Tea$pp« aii<| will.' stand the testis 
rations^l investigation. «^ ^ ■......' i 
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^t slioolii not have come forward at tliis^time,* )iad 1 not ttiouglii cif ' 
proposing some questions on the above subje^l ((hougli in a difTertnt^ 
■way) previous to my reading the above questions. . / . 

Your correspondent introduces bis questions % expressing 4ji| • 
non-intention to engage in the *• cause of future punishment, whether ' 
endless or limited," and assigns as his reason, his •* not feeling any 
desire to*be punished;" which mode of expression implies his disbelidP ' 
thereof for the same r^son. But might hot the first ChrFstians have 
declared the same respefting the predidted overthrow" of Jerusalem? 
For they had no desire to participate pf tliat awful destrud^ion with 
"which that guilty nation was threatened; but, in that case, they might 
have tarried regardless of Christ*s admonition, and perished among their 
countrymen. 

He saith, he •* supposes all will agree with him that punishment in a 
future state will not exceed the rules of strict justice; and that the person 
punished must of necessity be conscious he justly deserves it.'* I admits 
the riiles of justice will not be Violated in the punishment of the tinner ; , 
but think it doubtful whether " He must of necessity be conscious he 
justly deserves it ;" and unless it can be proved, either by Scripture, or * 
by that consciousness manifested by the punished in the present Ufe, &^ 
abore doubt will remain. Have we, when under alfltdtlon, always beeu 
consctoitis of deserving it? Have we not rather murmured, thintiing 
ourselves severely dealt with > Are children, when cbrredted, convince^ 
of the justice of such corredlion ? Were the Jewish Nation conscibiis* 
fhereof? Or is the whore of Babylon conscious she justly deserves to 
fuffer those calamities which begin to come upon her for shedding the 
blood of martyrs, 3rc. ? We read of some, who would even curse 
their God for their afllidlions. "Whether or not the person punished 
•* Will think himself a martyr to caprice and despotism," is not' in' 
point ; for men in the present life do not entertain the most favourable* 
ideas of God, although he has blest them with prosperity j and we are 
informed, that when sentence shall be passed on the wicked, and their 
erimes repeated to them, instead of acknowledging Hhe justice of thei^ 
^ntence, they will call it in question. Matt. xxv. 44. I know the sinner 
will, in the end, be brought to own the justice of his suffering; but then 
the punishment will begin to answer its hitended end. 

That the *^ sinner will be punished on the ground of free agency,** 
1 readily admit ; for upon what other ground can God judge the world J 
And that •* Christ died for all men," must be acknowledged, or how 
can any one be pvmished for rejecting a salvation founded on his 
death ? 

Your correspondent, after a few more ohservationis and interrogations* 
comes to the point he had in view, and which his other arguments serve 
to Introduce (wj?.) " if their is no other way to avoid being punished 
but through the death of Christ, and that he died for all* opqb what 
ground is any than punished?" 

It may appear strimge to some, that Christ should suffer for the sins of 
^ lyorldy and yet the wmct be punished for^ (mn transgressions | 
* 30a 



l)fit he U rcmemhened* ih^tPmit wtt oar xepxesentatm* wjdi 4Driq[Mtfl 
to temporal 4e9(ht ac well m %oy thing else. He $tood q;^ our place : . 
he was i mtn of sorrow ; for oyr sal&es be became poor ^ lor |is he was 
89l]je£^ to mortal inir^Dities^ gave up hit li|e f tmjL ixUo the afms of 
death, and, spoiling the s^net he rqta again a c o Pqwe WM *^ Boi ^ -we . 
a^ ^ubje6l to aorrow^ poverty, lickncsv and death. How » it that w>e 
ate subject to all these, teeing Christ hath #u&fe4 them for ns^ Tbi^ 
I jihinik, is a prol4em which c^n he solved hut om wmy fVisn* that i^ it ia 
a ffB. that fieo sufier and dijc jionwitbstapdipg the death tof Christ, so i| 
is ako a £fidt that throogh his dc^tli, resurredlionr and medistoiial xe^gn, 
t^ shall b^ hnaliy delivered irom ^ the remains of daytjb, althojogb ^ 
present they are captives to it. Sh^ we say, heca^^ae the fuU ^eSuEu^oi - 
the death and resurrediion of Christ have not yet taken place, therefor^ 
they never will ? Or, beeanse the body must cea^ in a $tate of death 
fcsf a time, it is unreasonable to suppose that Cbrist died to redeciQ horn 
that enemy of the human race ? I thjnk it is more agreeable to reason- 
ajid revelation to ^ajy that Chrisip having sJlM^ered and rose again* <* he 
became the first fruits of those who^slepi;** that liis cesurre^iion i^ 0n 
•firnest of the re^urreQlon of ajl the de^i whids^ though not inaptly- 
accomplished, yet shall s.ui^ly take place in due time. U is i^" 
reasonable to aflfm, that, although Chrjst hpth died for all men, there 
are many who will b^ punished i|> afut|tre«tatc espeiciaMy when we 
consider, such pjinishi^ieat will he ^ necessary cofvcdlipiv calculated u> 
forwi&rd the benevolent designs of his dealh* 

I am 80 far from thinkipg that fiu>&re punishment will exqeedihe 
rulfes of strl^ justice, tha^ 1 think xhe^ sinni^r wiU not be pnnished 
according to ih^ den^ds th/ereo^ Q^is^ having answered its dewtpuHts 
in his oYtrn person. Inhere is^ tbei>, a gceat di&r.enoe between the 
sufferings of Christ and ;the popish^mytof th^ wicked* Christ, by his 
death, was made an offering igx ^B* repr«tf«ntmg the sinper i^ hia 
suffering ', it was also a necessary qi^i^cation to h]l the hig)) o^ce of 
mediator and restorer of all things ^ b«t the punishmeiatpl th^ ^is^xffa 
Will he only such as will he neciesftary to reduce him to re;d ohediapfe ; 
Y^hich punLihment will be inflided by Christ in the capacity of laediajtQr, 
and by none else; for th^ ]F?ith^r, being well pjeasisd with what he has 
clone, and having oommltted all things into his hands, hath givep him 
authority to executejiidgment : and, ac9Arding to that wisdom which he 
possesses, to correct in such a way as he Sfses proper tp accomphsb th^) 
great end of his office, the sub^iMng and reconciling all things tohijoofie)^ 
^d, cohsequentty^ the h^plnessiof thfe universe. 

A parent is the head and representative of his^mily>' he is accountably 
for what his children do ; if fhey break a wit^ow^ he pay^ U>f itj if 
they tread doyirn % corn^^^^, he stands fprth ^o b^eur the dsmage^;; or if 
in tender years they deh;aa4 pr steal, ^wiMii^glr oiBkes restt^raiien. jNf 
are they to escape corre^lipn, becai^se th^eir parent is ready to me^Bt ei^ery 
demand on their account ? Surely not ; <on ^ n^pntrary, a wi#e pawnf 
will give suc|i corrpS^ as he thinks will pr^P^Wy ii^opress dteir ipjiids 
with the nature of what they baye donf, ^i^^tum^^ tp |h^if aim% 
•Mad §uch as may remove their pro|)^5ity to transgress.' So Christy the- 



Iteady the ptrtnt of the fmivcne* haTiog taken the whole lotdof sia 

upoo hi» owa hack* hatriog underf^ODe the pnnishnent which was its 

dloe, being extl ted i prince apd a^viour, wi.l sway the sceptre ia 

ri^teousnetSy and ad^i^i^r t«b ft m e fi W be ppnishiem as his wisdom 

<ii£faite8, and hisp^tflii^^wtoWi mm tmr^^W^ wStgble to theoatore 

of crimes, and the depmf^^ Att ihegnU lifM as m\\\ humble and 

subdue the will, »d iiiMlly red^pf jii^lffiieinse j jnd as a parent doet 

not punish for his own advantage, bttt for the real advantage and ~ 

liappiness of his chUdren— not from a principle of hatred, but from 

love— to theliord Jesos will not punish the disobediem from any selhsh 

disposition, but it will be the efied^pf that great love which he be^rs ta 

•tnneiB, and will be atteadid wiih 4he geeatett advantage to the 

fu&rer^ severity helo^ perhaps >he ^y rea(uunii\g means (cnasialeni 

with the freedom of the will) that can accomplish ti^e same. 

These, Sir, are my views on the above subjedi ^ glad should I havo 
been to have sees somethhig on the fmne from some other person. I 
-wonder that a subje^of sudh importance should 1>e passed over by 
your old correspoixdents*, and hppe^ as they dessre ihe^ead oi truth*- 
diey will pay more afttj^tion in future to qui^tions of this kind, as it 
might be of use to m^^ who denre to fom^propcr idMS of God and 
his government. 

To your correspondent who proposed the Above qy^K^on, I present 
my sincere regard ; whether the above remarks will satis% his enquinet 
or not, it remains for him to declare : if he th'mks my views are wrong* 
or that I misunderstood {him, let hip &eely declare the -same ^ let him 
endeavour to convince mf of my e«f or, and he shall have my thanks* 
whether he succeed or not* 

If, Sir, you pay so mwch re|;ard to a new correspondent as to admit 
my proda£lion, in your ne^ct number J mif , peiii^^ h% e]M:ottraged to 
trouble you again with loqae Pther remsrkf* 

Yoif lib ^^ 

LiVBKPOoi. JOHN WBIGHT. 

QUESflON OV m'tfHEn^, Xll 31, ti. 



DEAR SIR, 

'pHE reconciliation of the above passage of Scriptvr^ with the do6lt^^ 
of the Universal Hestoration will obbj^ev 

Yonn^^lw. 
MERTON. ^ A. Bi 
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POETRY^ 



THE WISH. 



I^REAT Grod, to whom all natore cri^, 
WhoseT>onnty ev'ry want supplies^ 

Dirc^! my tongue to ask what's right. 

And put all thoughts perverse to flight. ' 

Oh f send thy heav'nly grace divine. 

To keep this nature frail of mmei 

And fix my mind on thee alone. 

And Agur's pray'r I make my oi»¥n. 

Remove my tongtie from falsehood*s ways; 

Grant food convenient all my days , 

And place me in that middle sphere. 

Alike remov'd ftoto want severe 

And affluence high^ on which tvmt ' 

Those cares th^t haunt the rich imd great ; 

Lest in my heart I thee deny, 

Andsay, Who is the fcord^on Wgh > 

Or, heing poor, should gohy stealth. 

And roh my neighbour of his wedith. 

Oh t make my heart to be content 

With what thy goodness here has sent. 

And if thy bounty more should*st lend, 
^ Then let mp help in need a .fr«ei?d. . 

One more reqiiest, O Lord, of thee " x. 

, Ihuo^lyask; thatif itbc / / ^ ^ 

Conis&tent with thy will, oh send. 

The blessing of a faithful friend ; 

To whom, in social converse swe«t. 

Thy boundless love I may repeat \ 

And l^y whose caution and advice. 

My sottl may be preserved firom vice. 
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AN BYMH. 



AWAKED my Bnise» 40 conteinpUit^CMii hiil^ ^ ^ 

No loDj^er sleep ia earthly dust below; ' '' 
Search wheDcc thou art; thou*It finda reason why « 
Thou .sbould^it diy being and thy nature know« 

Oainiiiotence in wisdom Infinite, 

Is thy great Origin : O creature man, 

God is thy being I Life and innate Light 1 . 
In such a mirror canst thou nothing scan ? 

Jesus, the great effiilgency of God ! . v 

In threefold* light thfc grand Instrudiion sea]|i» , 

He shews the path the lion's whelp? ne'er trod, . 
In which the hcav'nly glory he reveals. 

O bright essendal for ml prior to days! 

't'hou splendid blaze of incorporeal might ! 
Angelic lights are thy efi'ulgent rays. 

All beings.outof ^ee are void of light. 

O Jesus! ev'ry creature's great archtype^ ; 

Thou art the truth of gieat Jehovah's plan t 
'^ou art the first— the fairest, fullest ripe 

Fruit of the vine, that chears both God a^d man. 

Bright star of ^lory ! (like a knot of beams 
Sprung forth Immediate from unclouded Sol) 

Thee I behold, the crystal sea, whose streams ' 
(To cheer my soul thro' time) spontaneous roll. 

O thou, superior light ! I see thee mine. 
In nature's glass thou art reveal'd to me. 

In all terrestrial forms iSxf glories shine; 
One life 1 one light! in rich variety. 

* Luke, ix. 26# 

aasgassasasga gi'i i,ii i i' n i rinM i i >5 
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FISIT OF mmt T» ftDNEY COFE. 

^ ' ' ' \% ' 

Courti het ymtt^ Hvtiet and the stbntt r6pels» 
H%h on tt nkkt attiid tfiie troubMf iif, 
U9tn sttobd MiMlaiev tn4 inrt** her gyrfVfen hah'j 
Calmed with lier rosy smile the tossing deep. 
And with iwc^t acdetitJ dl^rm'cf the whids M sleep-; 
To each wild! ptein she stretched H^t snowf Kahd; 
High-wavini; Wood and* sea encircled stnAd. 
^ Hear me,** sWcHed, *• yerfalng^realmyre<jijt^ 
Time's op*ning scene, and Truth's unerring word. 
There shall broad streets thetr sfetttety wal^b tfxt^tict 
The ciVcus wfdifi!r sMdtfic^erefee^f tfend; 
There ftiy'd fh)nt aitfe* &ee the duffttn^d land; 
Shall bright doials a»d sdid Mad^^pand. 
There the proud arch. Colossus-like, bestride 
Yon glkt'ring streams, andlbt)und the chafed Jf t!<fc f 
£mbelllsh*d Villas c^ wn the hndteafpe sto^e, 
Farms wave with gold, and otdfasird^'bhish' betvv«^ • 
There shalT tlAsj[Sii%s anddtfme-capp*d tow'iis a5(%nd» 
And piers and qus^s their massy Stru6lure blend ; 
While with ftaeh bttffe/fe ipproafching vessels gfide; 
And ndrtht^n trfeisufes <&we on ev'ry tfidfe.*^ 
Here c^'<f ifie nymplf— tutftttltuons echo^ i^r. 
And ]6irt loiJdt voice' Wii heard from shore to shore : 
Her graceful steps descending trac'd theplain. 
And Peace andAii* and XABotR jotn'dher train. 



^^ 
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